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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  O?  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes  and  the  Cauje  of  Curl. 


Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Sir, 

1  have  been  a  regular  and  conflant  reader  of  your  Maga- 
zine from  its  commencement  ;  and  I  efteem  it  fo  highly,  and 
think  its  tendency  fo  beneficial,  that  I  confider  it  as  the  duty  of 

-  every  vvellwilher  to  the  profperity  of  the  country  to  give  it  all 
the  fwpport  and  encouragement  thtry  can.  You  will  give  m^ 
leave   to   lay,  that   I  look  upon   its  txcellence  as  confifting,  not 

''  fo   much   in  the   information   which    it  exhibits  upon  fubied^s  of 

^agriculture  (though  that  is  certainly  confiderable)  as  in  its  gene- 
ral tendency  to  excite  and  encourage  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  of  emu- 

">dation  and  cnterprife,  and  to  elicit  and  combine  every  fpark  of 
genius,  and  every  obfervation   of  experience,   from  the  mats  of 

?the  community  ;  that  the  mind  may  be  thereby  roufcd  to  reilec«- 
tion  and  attentive  obfervation,  from  which  only  we  may  fondly 
hope  will  refult  a  fyftem  of  agriculture  founded  on  the  Iblid  ba- 

j  iis  of  judgment  and  experience. 

VOL.  lY.  NO.  XIII.  A  you 
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You  fome  where  juftly  obferve,  that  agriculture  is  the  moft 
extendve  of  all  manu failures,  and  the  molt  important  of  all  fci- 
ences.  It  is  from  this  fource  alone  that  the  King  to  the  meanell 
beggar  are  iupported  in  exiftence.  When  it  Hourilhes  and  prof- 
pers,  the  moft  heartfelt  joy  is  difFufed  through  all  ranks  ;  and 
our  late  experience  has  convinced  every  one  what  gloom  and 
confufion  ariftfs  whenever  it  fails. 

But  this  noble,  this  princely  fcience  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Much,  no  doubt,  hath  been  done  within  thefe  thirty  years,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  happy  plains  of  Britain 
attain  to  that  verdure  and  cultivation  of  which  they  are  capable. 
If  you  a£l  from  the   generous  principle  contained  in  the  motto 
prefixed  to  this  paper,  which  I  am  convinced  you  do,  you  will 
thmk  even  a  trifle   not  below  your  notice,  if  it  contributes  any 
thing  to   the   general  good.     I  fend  you  (literally)  a  trifle.     It 
you  think  it  is  of  any  confequencc,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pubhfu 
it ;  if  not,  you  may  conflgn  it  to  the  flames,  or  do  with  it  what 
you  pleafe. 
_I  find  that,  almofl  in  every  Number  of  your  Magazine,  the 
fubjecSt  of  potatoes  occupies  the  attention  of  many  of  your  cor- 
rcfpondents.     And   there   is   not  certainly  any  one  part  of  agri- 
culture more  entitled   to  attention  than  this.     People,  like  me, 
who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  who  can  remember  the  time  when 
even  the  principal  farmers  did  not  plant  more  than  a  few  pecksj^ 
muil  have  obferved,  that  the  great  plenty  now  enjoyed,  efpecial- 
]y  by  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  is  more  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
extcnfive   and   fuccefstul   cultivation  of  this  efculent  than  to  any 
other  caufe.     In  a  national  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
higheft  importance  ;  and   fo  far  as  it  extends,  I   am  perfuaded 
that  few  crops  will  more  compleatly  recompence  the  labours  of 
the   hufbandman.     The   quantity  of  food  that  may  be  produced 
for  the  iubliftcnce  of  mankind,  and  the  money  that  m.ay  come 
into  the  farmer's  pocket  from  an  acre  of  well-cultivated  potatoes 
will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  to  equal,  if  not  very  much  to  exceed, 
that   of  any  other  crop.     I  have  frequently  had  forty  bolls  of 
good  potatoes,  at  eight  Winchefler  bulhels  to  the  boll,  frona  an 
acre.     The    mode   of  culture   is  now   pretty  generally   known. 
Drilling  and  horfe- hoeing,  when   the  ground  is  fufiiciently  dry 
to  admit  of  it,  is,  I  prelume,  generally  pra<Sl:ifed.     But  the  ap- 
plication of  this  uleful  vegetable,  to  all  tlie  purpofes  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  is  not  yet  fo  univerfally  attended  to  as  it  deferves. 

it  is  comparatively  but  of  late  years  that  potatoes  have  been 
ufedj  in  a  raw  ftate,  for  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  horfes  and 
cattle,  and  they  are  not  yet  carried  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
be,  oiherwiie  we  Ihould  not  have  heard  any  complaints  of  the  want 
of  cocfumpt  of  lait  year's  abundant  crop.     If  ought  to  be  known, 
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that  cattle  may  be  fed  off  for  the  butcher  with  potatoes  nearly  as 
ibon  and  as  well  as  with  turnip.  1  know  fcveral  farmers  who 
did  fo  laft  fpring  ;  and  I  myfelf  have  practifed  it  frequently. 
There  is  one  precautioji,  however,  that  is  abfolurely  reqiiifite  to 
prevent  fuffocation,  w-hich  is,  to  take  care  that  the  catties  heads 
ihall  never  rife  above  the  level  of  their  body  •,  and  this  can  be  eafily 
done,  by  fixing  them  with  a  chain  to  the  crib  infteadof  the  com- 
mon way.  If  this  method  were  more  generally  adopted,  many 
of  the  f mall  farmers,  who  cannot  have  extenlive  turm'p  fields, 
would  be  able  to  keep  their  live  ftock  in  good  order  through  the 
winter,  or  feed  off  a  beaft  or  two  in  the  fpring,  by  whidi  means 
the  loud  and  well  founded  complaints  of  the  exorbitant  price  of 
butcher  meat  would  Iboner  ceafe. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  obferve  refpe6ling  the  value  of  pota- 
toes, is,  that  lince  the  introdu6tion  of  the  turnip  hufbandry  into 
this  country,  and  which  has  i'o  effentially  contributed  to  its  im- 
provement, the  general  folicitude  has  been  for  a  proper  fubftitute 
when  the  turnip  are  exhaufted,  either  to  fjniOi  off  what  are  in- 
tended for  (laughter,  or  to  carry  on  others  in  good  condition  till 
the  fpring  grafs  comes  forward.  I  know  that  ruta  baga  is  the 
fuccedaneum  prefcribed  in  either  of  thefe  cafes.  But  when 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  or  in  a  plentiful  feafon  of  potatoes,  fuch  as 
the  laif,  when  they  cannot  be  difpofed  offer  the  food  of  man,  they 
become  an  admirable  fubftitute  for  turnip.  I  am  acquainted  with. 
one  farmer  who  fed  with  potatoes  without  any  turnip  ;  and  two 
others  who  had  recourfe  to  them  when  the  turnip  I'eafon  was 
over,  one  of  whom  confumed  to  the  extent  of  ico  bolls.  The 
cattle  were  a  little  fhy  at  liril  to  take  the  potatoes  after  having 
been  ufed  to  turnip  ;  but  hunger  foon  brought  them  to,  and 
they  throve  equally  upon  the  one  as  the  other.  It  is  well  known, 
that  horfes  and  \oung  cattle  thrive  remarkably  upon  them,  when 
given  in  moderation,  and  in  a  raw  ftatej  and  they  increafe  the 
milk  of  cows  very  coniiderably.  Let  them,  then,  be  largely  and 
ex^enfively  cultivated  as  the  food  of  man  and  beaft  5  as  the  means 
of  averting  fcarcity  ;  as  a  good  lubfti lute  for  turnip  ;  and  though 
not  entirely  equal  to  that  crop  for  cleaning  ti^e  ground,  yet  a 
good  means  ol'  doing  fo  where  turnip  cannot  be  had. 

It  h^s  been  obje^^ted,  that  potatoes  are  a  more  fcourging  crop 
than  turnip.  To  a  certain  degree  they  are  fo  ;  But  a  fmall 
quantity  ot  manure  applied  to  the  fucceedmg  crop  will  remedy 
that  defefl: ;  and  the  great  dift'trencc  of  value  betwixt  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  and  one  of  turnips,  may  well  bear  that  addi- 
tional expence  ;  not  to  fpeak  of  their  value  as  a  fubftitute  when 
the  (eafon  of  turnip  is  over,  which  to  the  farmer  is  moil  invalu- 

Much  fpeculation  has  b-^en  held  in  your  Magazine  about  the 
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difear?  called  the  Curl,  to  which  this  plant  is  liable.  O.^e  gen- 
tleman, who  (ipns  himfelf  P.  H.  gives  us  a  moil  anufing  theory 
Upon  it  in  your  eleventh  Number-  A  theory  which  (however  mge- 
Tiious)  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to  be  conrrnry  to  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  in  evr.ry  other 
rafe.  It  is  the  general  rule  of  nature,  extending  to  the  whole  of 
animal  and  vegetable  exiftence,  that  the  more  perfe(^  any  one  of 
r'ither  is,  the  more  perf^ft  will  its  pro^^uce  be  ;  and  of  courfe 
-vve  would  be  led,  a  priori^  to  conclude,  that  the  longer  and  more 
completely  any  foreign  plant  or  vegetable  is  naturalized  to  a  cli- 
mate, the  more  healthy  vdl  it  become,  and  the  more  rf^dily  will  it 
•endure  the  inclemencies  to  which  the  climite  is  fubjccl,  in  ib  much 
as  in  time  not  tn  be  diilinguilhed  from  that  which  is  indigeno-js. 
And  this,  in  faft,  is  as  much  the  cafe  with  potatoes  as  with  any 
other  plant  or  vegetable  whatever.  For  thefe  kinds  of  potatoes 
"which  have  been  longeft  in  the  country,  and  in  moil  general  uie^ 
are  found  to  be  by  far  the  bed,  the  moll  wholefome  and  pala- 
lable,  and  are  fooneft  ripe  ;  while  moft  of  the  new  kinds  are  for 
feveral  years  flow  and  backward  in  their  growth,  feldom  come  to 
perfetlion,  are  generally  of  a  looie,  fpungy,  and  watery  texture, 
and  both  un wholefome  and  unpleafant. 

My  opinion  therefore  refpeccing  the  caufe  of  the  curl  in  pota- 
toes is  different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  feen  publilhed.  I  think 
5t  is  more  owing  to  feafon  than  to  any  other  caufe.  If  the  early 
part  of  the  fealon  is  fb  kindly  and  warm  as  to  allow  the  plant  to 
fpring  fairly  up,  and  to  take  hold  of  the  ground,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  curl.  But  if  the  pot.itocs  are  too  early  planted,  or  if 
the  feafon  is  cold  and  backward  as  this  laH;  fpring  hath  been,  we 
may  expejft  curl  in  abundance.  And  fo  far  as  my  obfervation 
reaches,  this  is  uniformly  the  cafe.  A  late,  cold,  and  frothy  fpring, 
;md  early  planted  potatoes,  produce  the  curl  ;  while  later  plant- 
ed potatoes,  or  tbofc  which  are  exempted  from  the  froif  and  col  J 
-at  their  tirft  outlet,  are  more  exempted  from  that  dlfeafe.  Pota- 
toes that  are  planted  on  elevated  and  hilly  or  moill  fjtuatianS) 
:and  which  cannot  from  neceility  be  fo  early  planted  as  in  warmer 
;ind  more  favourable  lituations,  and  which  of  courfe  are  later  in 
springing  up,  ieldoiu  before  the  end  of  May  j  amon^^  thele  the 
curl  is  fcarce  ever  known,  and  are  therefore  had  recourfe  to  as  a 
change  of  feed,  in  thofe  places  where  the  curl  has  prevailed. — - 
Whether  this  fyfteai  is  well-founded  or  nor,  it  at  leall  has  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and,  which  is  much  better,  it  feems  to  be  per- 
fectly conlonant  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  and  therefore 
meriting  ^^me  degree  ol  attention.  1  he  child  that  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  nipped  in  its  early  infancy,  either  by  improper  con- 
finement, or  by  the  cold  and  harlh  treatment  of  an  unnatural  and 
cruel  mother  or  nurfe,  becomes  lickly  and  dwarfifh,  and  ten  to 

one 
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one  is  decrepid  for  life  ;  while  an  oppofite  treatment,  produces 
a  hcahhy  child,  blooming  as  the  rofe,  chearful  and  lively  as  the 
friiking  lamb,  Imiling  and  happy  as  the  lily  of  the  vallt-y. 

If  this  is  the  caufe  of  curl  in  potatoes,  which  1  am  convinced  it 
is,  the  remedy  is  obvious,  *'  Let  them  never  be  planted  too  ear- 
ly." The  laft  week  of  April  or  the  firft  of  May  i;^  loon  enough 
in  any  I'cafon,  and  too  foon  if  the  feafon  happens  to  be  frofty  and 
cold.  By  this  means  they  will  efcape  the  chilling  mornmg  and 
evening  frofls  They  will  be  able  to  expand  their  tender  fobage  to 
receive  the  benign  intluence  of  the  fun,  and  the  dew  of  heaven, 
-and  they  will  thrive  apace,  and  caufe  the  heart  of  man  to  iing  for 
joy  at  the  bounty  of  the  Great  Creator.  If,  notwithilanding, 
there  ihould  fometimes  appear  a  few  injured  plants,  mark  them 
with  a  itick,  or  any  thing  elie,  till  it  be  ieen  whether  or  not  the 
encrcafing  heat  and  moiiture  will  recover  them  ;  and  if  they  ftill 
feem  to  continue  dwarfilh,  dig  them  up  and  cai>  them  away,  as 
incuiiiberers  of  the  ground.  They  are  unwholefome  food,  and 
would  infcdlibly  pollute  the  fucceeding  crop. 

As  my  name  c\xn  add  noihing  to  your  celebrity,  I  njuft  content 
myfelf  with  airuming  a  tictitious  one  j  ai\d  iliall  therefore  beg  leave 
to  lubfcribe  myfelf,  Sir,  your  very  humble  feivan:, 

3.  Sept:    1802.  Agricola. 


Remarks  on  the  above  Letter,     By  the  ConduElor, 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Agricola  for  the  above  paper  ;  and 
refpedlfully  folicit  a  continuar.ee  of  his  valuable  correlpondence. 
Reipe6ling  the  tendency  of  the  Magazine,  Agricola's  ideas  are 
much  in  unifon  with  thofe  entertained  by  the  Conduftor.  To 
roufe  the  minds  of  agriculturills  into  adion,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of 
enquiry  in  the  country,  and  to  forward  every  den^n  calculated 
to  promote  its  improvement,  are  more  our  objedb  than  to  dif- 
feminate  inOrucftion.  We  ihail  not,  however,  let  flip  any  op- 
portunity of  conveying  ufcful  information,  though  we  do  not, 
afliime  the  privilege  of  giving  it  in  a  didaclic  manner. 

In  the  preceeding  Numbers  of  the  work,  a  deal  of  informa- 
tion has  been  communicated  concerning  the  culture  of  potatoes 
— a  branch  of  rural  oeconomy  highly  deferving  attention  in 
many  points  of  view  ;  and  various  theories  have  ^ttu  afiigned, 
by  our  correfpondents,  relative  to  the  cauib  of  that  baneful  dif- 
order,  the  curl,  which  llnce  1778  has  dreadfully  affecfled  this 
valuable  efculent,  in  many  quarters  of  Great  Britain.  However 
ingenious  fome  of  thefe  theories  may  be,  (and  w^e  believe  that 
t^ie  praife  of  ingenuity  is  all  that  can  be  beftowed)  it  is  obvious, 
that  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  refpedting  the  real  caufe. 

The- 
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The  diforder  feems  to  be  one  of  thefe  fecrets  of  nature,  which, 
like  that  of  fmut  upon  wheat,  threatens  to  remain  long  undif- 
covered.  We  know  for  a  certainty  how  to  prevent  both  difor- 
ders,  and  are  to  blame  when  the  preventions  are  neglefted. 

Though  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  potatoes,  as  food  for 
human  beings,  yet  we  are  not  clear  that  they  can  be  raifcd  with 
advantage  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  as  ftated  by  our  correfpon- 
dent.  This  efculent  is  afluredly  a  fevere  robber ;  and,  from  the 
degree  of  labour  necefllary,  proves  a  troublefome  article,  when 
extenlively  raifed.  Another  circumftance,  and  that  very  ma- 
terial, is,  that  the  planting  feafbn  interferes  with  the  working  of 
the  barley  land,  while  the  digging  them  up  occurs  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  year,  when  labour  is  fingularly  precious.  Befides, 
potatoes  are  a  moft  unhandy  commodity,  and  cannot  bear  a  com- 
parilbn  with  turnips,  in  feeding  farm  ftock.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  eafier  to  raife  thirty  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  than  ten 
tons  of  potatoes  :  therefore,  in  the  arrangement  of  crops,  a  de- 
cided preference  ought  to  be  given  to  turnips ;  though,  no  doubt, 
if  any  potatoes  remain  on  hand  at  the  end  of  fpring,  they  cannot 
be  more  beneficially  err.ploycd  than  by  giving  them  to  live  ftock. 
All  that  we  mean  to  fay  is,  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  trade  to 
grow  potatoes  intentionally  for  live  ftock  ;  though  certainly,  when 
other  food  runs  fhort,  or  when  a  quantity  remains  unconfumed, 
it  is  good  management  to  ufe  them  in  that  manner. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  turnips  at  the  latter  end  of  ipring,  potatoes 
are  of  importance  ;  ftill  we  think  ruta  baga  preferable,  though 
we  confei!^,  that  the  latter  root  is  (hy  of  growing  upon  many  foils. 
But  if  potatoes  are  to  be  ufed  regularly  for  cattie,  betwixt  the 
turnip  and  grafs  feafon,  a  certain  extra-quantiiy  rauft  be  annually 
planted  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  leaves  a  market  for  the  fuper- 
iluity  tbat  attends  a  weighty  crop  to  be  as  great  a  defiderattam  as 
ever.  It  was  ftated  in  one  of  our  former  Numbers,  that  potatoes 
muft  either  be  very  fcarce  or  very  plentiful.  Nearly  the  fame 
breadth  of  ground  hns  been  annually  planted  with  this  root  for 
feveral  years  paft.  If  the  feafon  is  good,  they  have  ufually  turn- 
ed out  a  drug  to  the  grower  :  whereas,  in  late,  cold,  and  wet  fea- 
jbns,  the  crop  is  fcaniy,  yielding  often  three-fourths  lefs  of  weight 
than  what  is  gained  under  more  favourable  circumftanccs. 

Without  giving  our  opinion  of  the  caufe  of  curl,  aftigned  by 
our  correfpondent,  we  decidedly  coincide  with  him  in  reprobat- 
ing early  planting,  which,  in  all  our  experience,  was  never  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  crop.  '^1  he  time  he  condefcends  upon  for  plant- 
ing potatoes  is  early  enough ;  though  it  is  not  more  than  two 
years  fince  the  public  were  amufed  with  a  moft  ingenious  and 
plaufible  fcheme  for  planting  them  fo  early  as  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary— a  fcheme  iuconfiderately  adopted  by  a  few  well-meaning 
people,  to  their  great  lofs  and  difad vantage.  N. 

Tboug/?U 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  ConJlruBlve  Re/Iri^ions,  Jo  far  as  they  nffccl  the  Tc' 
nautry  of  Scotland, 

Sir, 

A  qiieftion  has  lately  been  agitated  In  feveral  counties  of  Scot- 
land, whether  conftrudlive  reftriOions  can  be  impofed  upon  the 
tenantry,  in  confequence  of  ambiguous  and  undefined  claufes 
being  contained  in  their  leafes  ;  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  proprietors  to  regulate  the  mode  of  cropping  in  the  laft 
year  of  the  tenant's  poiTeffion,  even  when  the  leafe  was  altoge- 
ther open  in  that  refpe<51:.  The  pretence  generally  offered  for 
fuch  interference  is  drawn  from  the  general  claufc  engrolTed  iu 
all  leafes,  viz.  the  engagement  to  manage  the  land  in  a  hulband- 
man  like  manner,  or  words  to  that  import.  Upon  this  ground, 
many  tenants  have  had  their  proceedings  interrupted  by  inter- 
dicls  from  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  bounds,  which  are  eafily 
obtained  :  a  vexatious  and  expenfive  procefs  nccefTarily  follows  ; 
and  before  matters  can  be  judicially  afcertained,  the  {it2i{ox\  for 
executing  the  intended  work  is  over,  and  of  courfe  much  lofs 
and  Ikaith  fuftained  by  the  tenant. 

I  believe  that  hardly  one  of  thefe  procefTes  has  been  deter- 
mined upon  a  fixed  principle,  and  that  fpecialities  have  generally 
been  laid  hold  of  as  the  baiis  upon  which  the  decifion  is  given. 
This  feems  to  be  a  favourite  rule  with  our  Scottifh  courts  of 
juftice,  but  is  attended  with  bad  confequenQe  to  the  public.  It 
prevents  people  from  knowing  what  is  really  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  hence  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law''  is  a 
fcanding  toall  amongft  its  practitioners. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  no  obligation  can  juflly  be  impofed  up- 
on the  occupier  of  a  farm,  unlefs  that  he  has  exprefsiy  confent- 
ed  to  the  performance  of  it  in  the  inftrument  or  deed  under 
which  he  poficfTes  the  farm  ;  and  that  to  impofe  one  burden 
under  the  pretence  of  fecuring  the  performance  of  another, 
is  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  opprefs  the  occupier.  The  leafc 
given  by  the  owner  to  ihe  occupier  may  be  conlldered  as  the  law 
which  the  parties  have  made  for  themfelvcs,  therefore  no  obli- 
gation is  incumbent  upon  the  tenant  except  thofe  enumerated 
within  the  four  corners  of  that  inftrument. 

So  far  the  generality  of  people  are  agreed  ;  but  a  line  of  dif- 

tindtion  may  perhaps  now  be  drawn.     It  will  be  alleged,  on  the 

landlord's  iide,  that  no  more  is  demanded  than  what  is  contained 

'in  the  leafe.  The  tenant  is  bound  to  labour  ard  cuUivate  his  farm 

according 
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according  to  the  rules  of  good  hufbandry.  He  is  now  depa^rtin^^ 
from  thefe  rules.  He  is  fowing  too  great  a  quantity  of  wheat 
(the  inftance  of  millabour  generally  quoted)  and  we  have  a  righr 
to  ftcp  him.  War  therefore  begins,  and  a  wafte  of  money  is  the 
nfual  concomitant. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  have  in  view,  viz.  "Whether 
the  nature  of  a  general  claufe  will  warrant  fuch  an  interference 
as  I  have  mentioned.  That  it  fruflrates  the  tenant's  operations 
every  perion  will  grant,  becaufe  the  interdict  is  ufually  ferved  at 
a  critical  period  of  the  feafon.  If  the  tenant  is  guilty  of  bad  huf- 
bandry, I  readily  grant  that  he  has  contravened  the  claufe  in 
queftion  \  but  that,  by  merely  fowing  a  quantity  of  wheat  he 
becomes  guilty,  I  deny  in. the  moft  exprefs  terms. 

Every  leafe  that  I  have  feen  contains  fuch  a  general  claufe  as 
that  alluded  to,  tliough  often  worded  very  differently.  In 
fome,  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  «*  to  manage  the  land  in  a  buf- 
bandman-like  manner  •,"  in  others,  *'  to  cultivate  the  ground 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  hufbandry  \^  in  others,  <*  to  la- 
bour the  ground  fairly,  according  to  the  ufe  and  cuftom  of  the 
country,  and  to  keep  the  fame  in  regular  breaks."  It  is  obviousg 
that  no  precife  meaning  can  be  affixed  to  thefe  preftations^ 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  paflage  in  Englifli  criminal  in- 
dictments, where  the  culprit  is  faid  to  be  tempted  by  the  Devily 
or  the  common  phrafe  in  our  decreet-arbitrals,  the  omiflion  of 
which,  our  beft  lawyers  declare,  nullity  fuch  deeds.  At  the 
beft,  the  general  claufe  can  only  be  viewed  as  one  of  thefe  obfo- 
lete  articles  retained  by  conveyancers,  after  the  utility  of  them 
has  ceafed,  or  perhaps  they  are  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  legal 
people.  To  the  tenant  fuch  claufes  have,  in  many  inftances,  prov- 
ed grievoufly  oppreffive.  To  the  proprietor,  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance ;  for  if  he  wifhes  his  land  cropped  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, he  has  a  much  furer  way  of  getting  his  vvifhes  fulHlled,  by 
fpecifying  in  the  leafe  tlie  mode  of  cropping  that  is  to  be  prac- 
tifed  during  the  currency,  tfr  at  the  conclufion  thereof. 

If  a  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  labour  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  hufbandry,  a  quellion  occurs  which  has  not  yet  been  folv- 
cd.  Whether  is  it  the  hulbandry  pra<Stifed  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  agreement,  or  that  praftiied  at  the  time  of  challenge  ? 
If  it  is  the  hufbandry  prac^tifed  at  the  date  of  the  leafe,  then 
every  kind  of  improvement  is  effectually  prohibited.  If  it  is  the 
hufbandry  of  an  after  period,  then  the  tenant  is  to  be  judged 
by  a  law  that  was  not  enacSted  when  he  fjgned  his  leafe.  In  this 
aukward  predicament  are  the  advocates  for  conffru<^ive  reffric- 
tion?  often  placed.  The  more  rational  mode  of  interpreting  this 
claufe  lias  been,  to  view  it  as  not  applicable  to  the  mode  of  crop- 
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ping,  but  as  containing  an  obligation  on  the  tenant  to  keep  his 
land  clean  and  in  good  heart.  In  this  way  we  believe  it  was  an- 
ciently underflood,  and  fo  might  prove  advantageous  to  the  par- 
ties. 

The  claufe,  as  applying  to  the  prcfervation  of  breaks,  is  ftill 
more  abfurd,  though  it  is  condrtent  with  our  knowledge  that  it 
was  lately  founded  upon  in  an  aiSlion  for  miflabour.  It  is  well 
known,  that  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago,  almoft  the  whole  infield 
land  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  what  was  technically  called 
mucked  land  breaks.  Thefe  breaks  generally  an^ounted  to  four 
in  number  on  each  farm  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  cuftom  of 
Scotland,  one  of  them  was  fown  with  wheat,  the  fecond  with 
barley,  the  third  with  oats,  the  fourth  with  peafe,  and  the 
whole  dung  made  upon  the  fi\rm  was  laid  upon  one  of  thefe 
breaks,  generally  the  one  intended  for  peafe,  while  what  was 
called  outfield  was  utterly  neglected.  Hence  arofe  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  land  in  regular  breahy  and  any  alteration  was 
chara^terifed  as  crofs  cropping.  Indeed,  the  abolifiiiTient  of  out- 
field and  infield  may  jiiftly  be  confidered  as  the  greateft  improve- 
ment that  has  been  introduced  into  Scottifh  hufbandry  ;  yet 
this  improvement  could  not  have  been  accompliihed  had  the 
claufe  in  queftion  been  adhered  to. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  fov/ing  a  greater  quantity 
of  wheat  than  culiomary  in  the  penult  year  of  the  leafe,  before 
the  introdu<Stionof  fummer  fallow  or  the  abolifiiment  of  outfield, 
neceflTarily  was  a  contravention  of  the  general  claufe  ;  therefore 
fuch  a  deviation  from  good  hufbandry  might,  in  confiftence 
with  the  ftrictefl:  principles  of  juflice,  be  prevented  or  punilhed. 
The  cufiom  of  the  country,  as  already  faid,  was  then  to  fow 
wheat  on  one  break,  viz.  that  which  had  carried  peafe  in  the 
preceding  year.  If  the  tenant  exceeded  his  ufual  quantity,  it 
occafioned  crofs  cropping,  or,  in  other  words,  caufed  a  depar- 
ture from  the  fyftem  univerfally  ellablifhed  at  the  time.  The 
complete  alteration  which,  in  our  agricultural  fyftem,  has  taken 
place  during  the  courfe  of  the  lafi:  century,  therefore  renders  the 
ancient  conl'aetudinary  law  altogether  ufelefs.  By  fallowing  a  great 
breadth  of  ground,  or  by  an  extenfive  ufe  of  fallow  crops,  the 
fowing  of  wheat  may  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  was  practicable  under  the  old  fyftem.  To  apply  the  ufages 
and  cuftoms  of  a  period  (perhaps  right  at  the  time)  to  the  ufages 
and  cuftoms  of  a  period  wherein  hufbandry  is  pradiied  upon 
principles  different  in  every  refpe<5t,  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity.  I  may 
here  borrow  the  words  judicioully  flated  in  the  fecond  number 
of  lafl  volume,  as  they  are  quite  applicable  to  the  queftion  under 
difcuflion.     "  The  numerous  difputes  in  our  law  courts  con- 

yoi,.  IV.  NO.  xni.  B  cerning 
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ceiniiig  agricultural  matters  proceed  entirely  from  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  lyllem  ;  n  change  that 
renders  the  ancient  comnion  law  of  the  land  as  inapplicable  to 
the  prcfcnt  ll:ate  of  huioandry  as  the  obfolete  ftatutes  or  King, 
James  VI.  againft  coftly  cla'uhitigy  are  to  the  falhions  of  the  pre- 
lent  age." 

Again  :  To  labour  the  ground  fairly,  afiuredly  means  that  the 
tenant  ihould  plough  the  land  lufiiciently  ;  that  he  fliould  keep 
it  clean  ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  kept  dry:  for  if  this  laft  operation 
is  negle(?Led,  it  can  neither  be  ploughed  fufficiently,  nor  kept 
clean.  It  has  often  furprifed  me,  tliat  proprietors  fnould  be  fo 
ihort  fighted  as  to  pais  over'tiVe  groffeft  deviations  from  the  ge-* 
neral  claufe,  which  were  fairly  included  in  it, — and  yet  immedi- 
ately take  alarm  when  a/ tenant,  from  a  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumftanccs,  was  enabled  to  make  his  farm  produce  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  wheat.  The  ground  is  without  doubt  more 
deteriorated  by  bearing  a  crop  of  thiftiL^  and  couch  grafs  than 
by  the  ftrongeH;  crop  of  wheat  that "  can  be  raifed ';  yet,  the  for- 
mer is  patiently  fulTtred  to  pafs  with  impunity,  while,  under  the- 
Jattercafe,  the  tenant  is  often  haraiTed  with  vexatious  prolecu- 
tions,  even  though  he  has  prepared  the  land  in  a  fufficient  way  for  - 
carryinj;  a  crop  vatiiable  to  him'elf,  and  beneficial  to  the  public.   ■ 

From  what  caufe  does  this  ftrange  conduct  proceed?  I  have - 
2  better  opinion  of  many  of  the  complainers  than  to  fuppofe  that 
fuch  proceiTes  arc  wantonly  inftituted.  I  think  I  can  account 
for  it  in  a  way  which  will  not  facrifice  the  qualities  of  the  heart 
to  thofe  of  the  head.  Before  the  introduction  of  fummer  falloWj 
wheat  was  undoubtedly  a  fcourging  crop  ;  for,  owing  to  the  fea- 
fon  in  which  it  was  Town,  and  to  the  imperfc^l  culture  given  by 
one  plowing  to  land  which  had  carried  a  crop  of  peas,  it  was  aU 
moft  impradlicable  to  low  land  with  wheat  without  materially 
injuring  it.  But  what  injured  it  ?  Not  the  crop  of  wheat,  but; 
ihe  immenfe  quantity  of  grafs  and  noxious  weeds  which  accom- 
panied it.  Thefe  being  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed  for  a  whole 
year,  got  fuch  a  hold  of  the  ground  that  the  molt  active  cultiva- 
tion could  not  eradicate  them  completely  when  the  enfuing  bar- 
ley crop  was  fown.  Now  the  cafd  is  totally  altered.  Since  fallow 
and  fallow  crops  were  introduced,  the  land  that  has  carried  wheat 
is,  in  general,  the  cleancft  that  is  to  be  foimd  in  every  farm  ; 
<  onfequently,  a  crop  of  this  grain  is  not  more  injurious  than  any 
other  culmiferous  crop  under  fimilar  circumftances. 

1  have  feen  it  maintained  in  legal  proceedings,  that  wheat 
\%  a  fcourging  crop,  becaul'e  it  remains  long  in  the  ground. 
Such  an  affertion  is  puerile  in  the  extreme  ;  for,   if  It  was  well 

founded 
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"founded,  grafs  hnd  would  flill  b^  niore  leverely  fcourjed.  But 
waving  the  arguaicnt,  I  would  enquire,  Wlvat  exhauftion  does 
the  ground  fultain  during  the  v/intcr  months,  from  beting  oc- 
cupied by  wheat  ?  This,  1  fuppol'^,  will  be  difficult  to  compute. 
The  H^v.  is,  that  wheat  is  no  more  a  fconrger  than  other  culnii- 
Ferous  grains,  if  the  ground  is  equally  v;ell  cultivated.  -If  it  yields 
a  greater  weight  of  flraw,  it  gives  likewife  a  greater  return  of 
dung  ;  coniequently,  the  exhaullion  of  one  year  is  abundantly 
compenluted  afterwards. 

It  is  a  great  miftalce,  to  liippore  that  the  wheat  \^t\(!!^=,  arc  in  a 
more  reduced  condition  than  thofe  where  this  grain  is  feldoni 
fov/n.     From  lona  attention  to  the  il:ate  of  cultivation  in  Scot- 

o 

land,  I  venture  to  maintain,  that  thofe  diftricts,  which  grov/  the 
greatefi:  quantity  of  wheat,  are  uniformly  beft  cultivated.  This 
muft  always  be  the  cafe,  where  the  cultivation  is  fiicli  as  to  ren- 
der it  confiftent  with  the  farmer's  intereft  to  fow  this  grain  ex- 
tenflvely.  Before  this  can  be  done  to  advantage,  much  prepara- 
tion is  neceflary  :  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fummer  fallow  is 
conftantly  required,  and  gralTes  and  drill  crops  muCl:  form  a  large 
fhare  of  the  previous  fequences.  Without  attending  to  thefb 
particulars,  a  large  fowing  of  wheat  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  accom- 
phflied  :  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  farmer  \Vho  manages 
in  that  way  has  prcvioufly  arranged  matters  accordingly.  If  he 
has  not,  I  hold  tiiat  he  cannot  ferve  himfelf  by  an  exteniive  ibw- 
ing  of  wheat,  even  in  the  concluding  year  of  his  leafe. 

i  have  confidered  the  general  ciaul'e  chiefly,  as  if  it  applied  on- 
Jy  to  the  fowing  ofvvheat,  becauie  it  is  from  this  fource  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  procefies  for  miflabour  originate.  I  may  allow 
the  force  of  the  general  claufe,  and  confutently  contend  that 
iowing  one  half  of  an  arable  farm  with  wheat  is  not  contrary 
tp  the  rules  of  good  hufbandry.  If  ^vvheat  is  fown  after  fallow, 
xjt  drilled  beans,  or  turnips,  or  clover,  the  rotation  may  go  round 
without  the  kail  inter riiption.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple in  farming,  that  two  white  crops  lliould  not  fucceilively  be 
fown  ;  but  that,  if  a  leguminous  ar.d  cuimiferous  crop  is  taken 
alternately,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  {k)  far  as  relpefls  good 
farming,  what  variety  the  cuimiferous  crop  is  of,— iituation,  cli- 
mate, and  conveniency,  being  the  only  circumftances  that  fhould 
juftify  the  election.  It  is  plain,  that  under  fuch  a  fyftem,  one 
half  of  a  farm,  where  the  foil  is  rich,  may  conftantly  be  kept  in 
wheat.  That  the  fyllem  is  not  generally  purfued,  on  deep  rick 
foils,  muft  be  attributed  more  to  a  conviction  that  it  is  rather  in 
common  c^fes  inconfillent  with  a  regular  divifion  of  labour  thro' 
the  feafon,  than  to  ideiis  entertained  of  its  inutility  or  impro- 
priety. 

In 
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In  a  word,  I  am  (decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  general  claufe,  if 
it  is  applied  xo  cropping,  is  of  a  mirchievous  tendency  to  the 
farming  intereft  of  Scotland,  1  have  witnefled  this  in  many  in- 
ftancts,  and  been  amazed  to  fee  it  fupporred  by  reafons  directly 
contradi«51ory.  1  remember  well  of  oeipg  concerned  in  a  remit 
from  the  fuperior  court,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities.  The  bulinefs  hinged  almolf  entirely  upon 
the  quantity  of  wheat  fown  ;  for  the  farm  under  conllderaiion 
was  in  excellent  order.  One  of  my  coadjutor?  maintained,  that 
the  tenant  had  contravened  the  leafe,  becaufe  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed out  a  regular  rotation  of  fours  or  fixes  ;  and  that,  without 
idhering  to  fame  one  or  other  of  thefe  rotations,  no  hulbandry 
could  be  good. — I  don't  care  a  halfpenny,  fays  my  other  friend, 
what  mode  of  cropping  has  been  praftifed,  providing  one  half  of 
the  farm  is  under  green  crops.  The  tenant  may  make  wheat  of 
the  other  half,  if  he  pleafes  ;  but  for  all  the  acres  in  culmiferous 
crops  above  that  half,  I  maintain  that  he  is  liable  in  damages. 
In  this  way  are  tenants  often  treated  at  the  conclufion  of  a  leafe, 
which  furely  does  not  hold  out  much  encouragement  to  the  in- 
trodu(5lion  of  fubdantiai  improvemeiUs  at  an  earlier  flage  ;  I 
mean,  fuch  as  are  gained  from  draining,  liming,  and  grazing 
the  land, — feeing  that  occupiers  may  be  deprived,  in  a  legal 
manner,  of  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  luch  improvements. 

If  the  general  claufe  is  confined  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
Its  original  and  true  objedt,  viz.  keeping  the  land  clean  and  in 
as  good  heart  as  poflible,  then  my  oppolition  is  at  an  end  ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  or  to  the  kind  of 
grain  raifed  upon  a  farm,  it  opens  a  door  for  cndlefs  litigation. — 
The  fame  rule  can  fcarcely  be  eligible  over  all  the  farms  of  a  (in- 
gle parifh,  but  muft  be  utterly  wide  of  juflice  when  the  practice 
of  a  country  is  meafured  by  it.  It  fubjedls  the  management  of 
practical  and  experienced  farmers  to  the  judgement  of  law  courts, 
who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  pofTeis  the  means  of  information.  The 
farmers  of  Scotland  will  indeed  deferve  pity  if  their  management 
18  to  be  fubje<ftcd  to  fuch  a  review.  If  the  belt  method  of  crop- 
ping a  farm  is  to  be  determined  on  the  Bench,  Sir  William  Pul- 
leney  may  recall  his  donation  for  erecting  a  profeflbrlLip. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
may  affect  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  if  conrtruflive  reflri(Slions  are 
to  be  drawn  from  ambiguous  or  undefined  covenants.  The  on- 
ly method  by  which  thefe  evils  can  be  avoided,  is  to  get  the  ge- 
neral claufe  expunged  altogether,  or  accompanied  by  a  fuitable  ex- 
planation. As  to  proprietors,  it  would  be  a  preferable  plan  were 
they  to  mark  in  a  diftinft  manner  the  rcfi:ri6tions  they  mean  fhould 
be  enforced  at  the  conclufion  of  a  leafe.    The  tenant  would  then 

know 
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know  the  precife  obligations  which  were  to  affect  him  or  his  heirs, 
and  if  he  fooliflily  agreed  to  fuch  as  were  improper,  then  he 
would  have  no  perfon  to  blame  but  himf'elf. 

The  inferences  which  I  draw  from  what  is  faid,  are, 

I^ir/?,  That  conftrudlive  reftrliflions  are  a  great  lofs  to  the  ten- 
antry of  Scotland,  expofmg  them  to  vexatious  profecutions,  and 
occafioning  much  damage  to  individuals  by  the  unavoidable  con- 
lequences,  without  benefiting  proprietors  or  the  public. 

Secoridlyy  That  tlie  prcftation  of  njanagini.  \n  a  liufb^ndman- 
like  manner,  or  the  general  claufe,  however  worded,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  or  the  kind  of  gram  Town 
in  the  penult  year  of  the  leafe,  but  merely  to  the  order  and  con- 
dition in  which  the  farm  is  kept  or  left  by  the  occupier. 

Thirdly,  That  the  pretence  ufually  afiigned  for  a  proprietor's 
interference,  viz.  fowing  an  exceflive  quantity  of  whea--,  is  i.lto- 
gether  unfounded,  providing  the  ground  io  fown  is  in  good  or- 
der;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  fallowed  or  under  a  green  crop 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Fourthly,  That  proprietors  who  wi{h  to  lay  tenants  uider 
reftri^ions,  at  the  conclufion  of  their  Icales,  would  a(ft  witbi  ^lorc 
propriety  were  they  to  fpecify  thelc  reftr:6tions  when  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  betwixt  the  parties. 

I  have  now  to  requeft  your  cxcufe  for  taking  up  {o  much  of 
your  publication,  but  the  importance  of  the  lubjecTt  will,  I  trufl:, 
juftify  me  in  your  eyes.     I  am  your's,  &c. 

Arator. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Of  THE  FARMER's  MlCiziNE. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Land  confidered  by  many  people  as  Unim- 

proveable. 

Sir, 

A  MISTAKEN  idea  fecms  to  be  entertained  by  many  people, 
refpedting  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  improve  the  upland  dif- 
trids  of  the  country  ;  and  a  diftincSlion  has  been  made  betwixt 
lands  confidered  to  be  improveable  and  thofe  that  are  not,  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  well  founded.  I  know  very  little 
land  but  what  may  be  improved  confiderably,  if  proper  means 
are  ufed  ;  but  that  thefe  means  can  be  ufed  by  the  majority  of 
the  tenantry,  is  a  problematical  point.  The  proprietors  of  fuch 
lands  ought,  therefore,  to  ftep  forward  at  once,  and  execute 
what  is  necelTary :   or,  if  extenfive  improvements  are  not  con- 

fonanc 
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fonant  to  their  inclinations,  they  ought  to  put  the  lands  into  the 
hands  of  Ikilful  tenants,  whofe  capital  ftock  is  adequate  to  the 
xincertakiiig  required  \ — encouraging  them  by  long  leafes  and 
low  rents.  If  a  fyftem  like  this  were  generally  adopted,  1  have 
hardly  a  doubt  but  that  the  moft  barren  of  our  wafte  lands 
would,  in  a  fliort  time,  be  very  much  meliorated. 

Allow  me  to  put  a  hypothetical  cafe,  which  will  illuftrate  the 
bufinefs  under  confideration.  Suppofe  a  farm  in  a  high  fituated 
dilUi£"t,  where  the  foil  is  cold  and  barren  ;  the  climate  wet ;  the 
face  of  the  country  naked,  and  unprotected  by  fences  or  planta- 
tions ;  unprovided  with  roads,  except  fome  tracts  m^arked  out  by 
the  carts  and  horfes  who  have  paned  ;  at  a  great  diilance  from 
lime,  and  other  manures  ;  and,  from  the  want  of  ditches  and 
vlrains,  having  all  its  beft  and  low- lying  fields  inundated  with 
water,  during  every  (peat  at  the  going  away  of  a  fnow  ftorm. — 
"Under  thefc  fupppoiit ions,  (and  they  will  upon  enquiry  be  found 
^n  many  cafes  to  h(t  faCIs)  can  it  be  expected  that  any  tenant  of 
common  fenfe  will  make  improvements,  if  he  fits  on  a  fhort 
leafe,  or  is  rack-rented  ?  The  portion  of  juftice  he  owes  to  him- 
lelf,  to  his  family  and  to  his  friends,  deters  him  from  making 
uutlays  greater  than  will  be  repaid  by  common  hirfbandry :  and 
a  rack-rent  effectually  difables  him  from  ftepping  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  were  he  inclined  to  purfue  a  different  courfe. 

From  thefe  things,  the  neglect  of  improvements  in  the  cold 
upland  diftricls  netd  not  excite  any  furprife.  It  is  a  necefiary 
coijfecuence  that  follows  the  fyftem  ufually  adopted  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  uf  more 
liberal  plans.  The  proprietor  who  pofleiles  land  under  fuch 
circumiiances,  nuift  either  be  fatisiied  with  the  value  it  will  yield 
in  its  fiaturul  Aate, — or,  if  he  wiHies  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
his  property,  mull:  caufe  improvements  to  be  made,  in  the  firit 
hrltance,  at  his  own  expence,  or  fet  it  to  others  upon  terms  that 
will  enable  them  to  perform  what  is  necefiary.  A  rack-rent  and 
an  improving  Icafe  cannot  keep  company  together  j  and,  if  the 
one  is  to  be  got,  the  other  muff  be  facrificed. 

If  a  good  tenant  is  expected,  the  firiL  thing  required  is  to  pro- 
vide proper  accommodations  for  him  and  his  fomjly,  his  fervants 
and  farm  Itock.  Tenants  will  not  now  put  up  with  fuch  accom- 
modation as  fatisfied  them  in  former  times  •,  and  a  good  tenant 
knows  how  to  eltimate  his  value,  efpecially  in  a  country  where 
improvements  are  the  obje<^.  Good  roads,  io  as  the  tenant  may 
have  comfortable  accefs  to  the  premifl'es,  and  through  the  feveral 
lields  thereof,  will  alio  be  conlidered  as  a  dellrable  benefit.  The 
farm  fliould  alfo  be  inclofed,  or  at  lead  a  ring  fence  ought  to  be 
•^redted,  fo  as  the  property  of  the  tenant  may  be  prote(^tcd  from 

the 
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the  depredations  of  his  neighbours.  Tliefe  are  all  permancnn 
improvenients;  and,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  fhould 
be  executed  at  the  Ible  expence  of  the  proprietor. 

I  am  fenlible,  that  in  feveral  diftrias  much  around  is  to  be 
found  that  is  not  worth  fuch  improvements  as  I  have  defcribed 
but  thefe  need  not  on  that  account  be  negkaed.  They  ounhc 
to  be  planted  with  luch  varieties  of  timber  trees  as  are  moft  a- 
dapted  to  their  foil  and  climate.  Wood  land  anciently  prevailed 
m  Scotland  to  a  great  extent ;  and  there  leems  no  real  reafon 
why  It  might  not  Hill  thrive  if  proper  care  was  taken  to  protect 
plantations  in  their  early  llage.  The  deadly  feuds  of  the  mili- 
tary Barons  in  former  times,  and  the  letters  of  fire  and  fword 
JiTued  by  our  bw  courts,,  contributed  to  the  deftruaion  of  the 
numerous  forefts  with  which  Seotland  was  interfperfed  ;  and  ifc 
is  now  time  to  reftore  them,  feeing.  th?.t  fo  much  land  Vto  be 
found  not  calculated  for  improvement  in  any  other  way.  To 
encourage  tenants  to  plants  timber  ought  ta  be  confidere'd  as  a 
crop,  which  he  that  fowed  might  alfo  cut. 

Fuel  is  now  confidered  by  many  people  as  one  of  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  j,  and  alTurediy  it  is  of  "importance  to  provide  a  full  ' 
fupply  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  diftricla 
much  time  is  loft  in  digging, and  preparing  peats  which  might  be 
devoted  to  better  purpofes  were  coalmines  more  attentively' 
fought  afrer.  It  would  therefore  be  an  advifeable  meafure  foV> 
the  gentlemen  of  every  county  to  imitate  Dumfriesfliire  in  makl 
mg  mincralogical  furveys  ;  the  expence  would  not  be  great,  bu?- 
the  benefit  would  be  imraenfe,     Your's,  &c. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE, 

On  the  Benefit  of  keeping  a   Stock  of  Swine, 
Sir, 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  conaderabie  advantage  m]j»ht  be 
gamed  from  keeping  a  greater  number  of  fwine  upon  n'ilao^ 
iarms  tnan  is  ulualiy  done  ;  and  I  (hall  Oate  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion  m  a  concife  and  dillin<a  manner. 

Swine  are  the  only  variety  of  granivorous  animals  that  can  be 
fed  upon  the  ofFal  of  grain,  or  fuch  articles  as  would  ocherwifr 
gp  to  walle  about  a  farm  lieading.  Since  the  erecTion  of  thrcOi- 
log  mathiues^  a  m'lch  greater  quantity  of  light   ^rain  is  beat 

frou\ 
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from  the  ftraw  than  was  gained  when  the  flail  was  employed. 
To  ufe  this  extra  quantity  to  advantage  becomes  an  important 
concern  to  the  occupiers  of  land  ;  and  I  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
ufing  of  it  in  raifing  and  fupporting  fvvine  is  by  far  the  moft  pro- 
fitable mode  of  confuming  an  article,  which,  in  other  refpe£ts, 
is  comparatively  of  little  value. 

Upon  a  tillage  farm  confifting  of  300  acres,  whereof  200  arc 
kept  under  the  plough,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  fum  not  lefs 
than  lool.  Sterling  may  be  annually  gained  from  keeping  fwinc, 
were  the  management  arranged  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  One 
main  advantage  of  fuch  a  branch  of  rural  economy  arifes  from 
little  or  no  capital  being  required  to  carry  it  on,  while  the  trouble 
and  outlay  attending  it  fcarcely  deferve  notice.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  one  acre  of  broad  clover,  and  one  acre  of  tares,  for  the 
fummer  and  autumn  months,  and  the  like  extent  of  ground  for 
turnips  and  yams  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months,  the 
whole  not  exceeding  20I.  in  value,  the  (lock  of  fwine  that  I  am 
now  to  recommend  may  be  amply  fupported. 

Were  two  breeding  fows  kept  on  a  farm  of  the  (izc  I  have 
mentioned,  and  their  produce  reared  by  the  farmer,  it  may  be  cal- 
culated, that  40  fwine  would  be  annually  fed  off,  the  value  of 
which,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  each  year,  th« 
lime  when  pork  is  moft  in  demand,  would  be  50s.  each^  even 
granting  that  the  price  of  pork  was  much  lower  than  at  prefent, 
and  the  total  amount  the  fum  I  have  already  condefcended  upon. 
That  fuch  a  number  of  fwine  can  be  fupported  and  fed  upon  the 
offals  of  a  300  acre  farm,  and  the  other  auxiliary  articles  fpeci- 
lied,  may  be  pronounced  a  certain  fa6t.  I  have  tried  it  myfelf, 
though  rather  upon  a  fmaller  icale,  and  the  profit  gained  has 
been  fully  more  than  I  have  ftated.  Where  I'uch  a  fyftem  of 
management  is  purfued,  I  decidedly  recommend  the  fmall  breed 
of  fwine,  becauie  they  will  feed  in  a  ihortcr  period,  and  thrive 
upon  articles  that  would  ftarve  the  larger  fized  animals.  When 
1  ipeak  of  a  fmall  breed,  I  do  not  mean  thofe  that  pafs  by  the 
name  oi  Chinefe  or  pot-bellied  fwine.  The  kind  I  have  in  view 
is  Iwine  that  will  feed  upon  common  fare  to  7  or  8  ftones  Am- 
fterdam  when  ix  or  12  months  of  age,  or  to  9  or  10  ftone  when 
put  up  in  the  houle  to  receive  better  fare.  I  am  forry  that  I 
cannot  claflify  this  breed,  but  it  is  by  far  the  beft  for  going  on. 
u  farmer's  dunghill,  and  will  thrive  where  finer  and  larger  breeds 
would  be  Hunted  and  ftarvtd. 

The  mode  of  management  which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
is,  that  a  boar  and  two  good  fows  of  a  proper  age  iliould  con- 
stantly be  kept,  and  that  one  young  fow  Ihall  annually  be 
icaTcd,  in  order  to  fupply  the  others  when  they  pafs  maturity. 
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I  would  caf>  off  the  oldefi:  fows,  z.  e.  feed  rhem  when  they  arrive 
at  3  years  of  a^^e.  which  of  co.iirfe  wOdld  caiife  four  (ows  to  be 
in  hand  at  one  lime.  Thefc  annually  would  pfotluce  more  than 
the  40  pigs,  which  are  to  be  held  on  ;  but  the  remainder  might  be 
fold  as  they  are  Weaned,  there  being  a  regular  and  {\.c:idj  de- 
mand in  the  country  for  young  pips. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  the  prelent  rate  of  marker?,  40  fvvine, 
Weighii;g  7  or  8  ftone  each,  are  worth  more  money  than  I  have 
flared  ;  but,  even  upon  the  liippodrion  that  markets  may  fall 
conGderably,  the  neat  profit  would  fiiill  be  as  much  as  is  de- 
fcribed.  I  apprehend  that  people  will  be  readier  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  part  of  the  flatement,  than  that  fuch  a  number 
can  be  fupported  at  fo  little  expence  ;  but  this  point  can  only 
be  fluisfadtorily  elucidated  by  an  appeal  to  experience. 

I  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  kept  a  fLock  of  fvvine  in  the 
Way  recommended.  They  go  at  large  in  the  court  or  yard  be- 
longing to  the  farm,  and  receive  a  feeding  of  ofFal  grain  in  the 
morning,  and  of  yams  or  turnips  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  meat 
fe,d  in  this  way  has  conftantly  drawn  the  higheft  price.  They 
get  alfo  the  dilfi-wafliings  of  the  houfe,  any  milii  or  v/hey  that 
remains  unconfumed,  and  have  the  dung-hill  10  roam  upon, 
where  perhaps  more  food  is  to  be  gathered,  eipecially  if  the 
horfes  are  fed  upon  unbroken  grain,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

It  will  readily  be  figured,  that  under  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment, the  latter  end  of  fummer  and  the  hrirvell  months  is  the 
critical  period  for  carrying  on  a  ftock  of  fv/ine.  During  thcfe 
months  little  threihing  goes  forward,  and  horles  feldom  receive 
any  corn  for  aliment ;  hence  all  that  can  be  conliftently  attempt- 
ed is  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  growing  flate,  and  prep.^re  them 
for  fattening  cleverly,  when  food  of  a  more  nutritious  cjualiiy 
can  be  procured.  Clover  and  tares  will  do  this  eiTc<Slually,  the 
laft  particularly  fo  when  in  a  podded  date.  Turnips  can  alfo  be 
got  by  the  end  of  September  5  and  it  muft  be  recolle6led,  that 
through  the  fummer  months  a  conliderable  quantity  of  milk  and 
vvhey  can  be  given,  upon  which  fwine  will  be  found  to  thrive 
heartily. 

That  fvvine  can  be  fupported  upon  clover  during  fummer  is 
not  a  new  doclrine.  The  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  England, 
and  ought  to  be  adopted  extenlively  in  this  country.  I  once  in- 
clofed  a  fmall  part  of  a  field  with  boards,  into  which  I  put  my 
fwine  flock,  taking  care  to  put  a  ring  into  their  nofe  beforehand, 
fo  as  they  might  not  injure  ths  ground,  and  they  throve  very 
well. 

In  a  word,  I  do  not  know  a  more  beneficial  flock  upon  a  farm 
than  fwine,  fo  long  as  the  quantity  kept  is  in  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  offals  about  the  premifles.  The  other  articles  recom- 
mended are  merely  meant  to  render  the  confumption  of  offals 
more  beneficial,  or  to  carry  on  the  ftock.  at  periods  when  fuch  of- 
fals are  fcarce.  The  charge  of  attendance  is  very  fmall  ;  indeed 
the  benefit  gaii-jed  by  the  dung-hill  will  more  than  compenfate 
the  expj'nces  incurred.  To  make  as  much  profit  as  I  hav'e  men- 
tioned from  cattle  or  il^eep  requires  a  great  advance  of  money  ^ 
hut  in  the  article  of  fwine  hardly  any  is  neceffarj,  while  the 
Hioft  part  of  the  articles  confumed  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  be 
converted  to  fuch  beneficial  purpofes,     I  am,  your^s,  &c. 

A  Rural  Economist. 


To  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Experiments  on  the  D'ljlillation  of  Roots. 
SIR, 

In  your  Magazine  for  April  1801,  I  mentioned  my  inten- 
tion to  make  fome  experiments  on  the  diftillation  of  different 
roots  ;  I  now  fulfil  my  promife^  and  hope  the  experiments  will 
tend  to  ufefui  purpofcs. 

Having  obtained  the  permiffion  and  approbation  of  the  Com- 
mifiioners  of  Excife,  I  have  diftilled  fifteen  kinds  of  fpirits, 
which,  by  the  dire£lion  of  that  Honourable  Board,  will  be  fent  in 
a  few  days  hence  to  their  ware-houfe  at  Leith,  that  their  quali- 
ties may  be  afcertained  by  the  Commifiloners  thcmfelves.  Thefe 
fifteen  kinds  are, 

1.  Potatoes  combined  with  nialt,  twice  diftilled. 

2.  The  middle  runnings  of  potatoes,  in  order  to  (hew  how 
fine  a  fpirit  may  be  made  from  potatoes  only  twice  diftilled. 

3.  Potatoes  thrice  diftilled;  in  order  to  fliew  the  difference 
between  two  and  three  diftiilations  of  this  valuable  root. 

4.  Potatoes  thrice  diftilled,  and  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
lees  of  red  port  wine  mixed  with  the  low  wines  or  fir  ft  diftilla- 
tion.  By  this  mixture,  and  fubfequent  diftiilations,  the  effential 
oils  of  the  potatoes  are  abforbed  or  deftroyed ;  and  the  flavour 
of  the  port  wine  lees  alone  remains. 

5.  Spirits  from  potatoe  juice,  which  13  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  deleterious.  Ihe  effed>  of  this  experiment  tends  to  prove, 
that  the  noxious  qualities  are  in  the  skin  rather  than  in  the  juice 
of  the  potatoe. 

6.  Spirits  from  Carrot Sy  thrice  diplUd,  This  makes  a  very 
fine  kind  of  fpirit  ;  and  the  mixture  of  wine  lees  was  here 
judged  unncccffary,  as  the  effential  oils  of  the  carrot  are  more 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  potaioe, 

7.  Spirits 
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7.  Spirits  from  White  and  Green  Beety  twice  di/iilleJ.  As  the 
German  chemifts  hnve  been  much  employed  in  making  fugar 
from  the  beet,  1  wished  to  fee  what  kind  of  I'pirits  it  would  yield  ; 
and  am  fatisfied  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  well  flavoured 
fpirit. 

8.  Spirits  from  Red  Bcety  thrice  diflilied ;  in  order  to  fee  how 
much  beet  fpirits  were  improved  by  a  third  diRillation. 

9.  Spirits  from  Salfafy,  (the  tragopogan  porrifolium)  twice 
dijiilled.  The  reafon  for  difliUing  this  root,  which  docs  not  con- 
tain fo  much  faccharine  matter  as  any  of  the  preceding  plants, 
was,  that  the  bed  judges  of  the  comparative  qualities  of  different 
vegetables,  (I  mean  the  cows)  are  extremely  fond  of  faifafy. 

10.  Spirits  from  Scor%»?iera.  This  is  a  root  which  rcfembles 
faifafy,  and  is  much  ufed  in  cookery  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  fpirits  extradled  from  both  thefe  roots  make  very 
excellent  Hquors ;  and  if  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  Great  Britain, 
would  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  importing  foreign  liquors. 

11.  Spirits  from  Parpiip,  This  makes  a  very  good  ardent 
fpirit,  though  it  is  not  quite  fo  palatable  as  that  from  carrots. 

12.  Spirits  from  Ruta-haga^  or  Swedilh  turnip.  This  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  fpirit,  when  ufed  by  itfelF,  though  it  may  do  when 
compounded  with  others.  Common  turnips  are  not  worth  the 
expence  of  diftillation ;  and  the  fpirits  extrac1:ed  from  them  aje 
very  coarfe. 

13.  Spirits  from  Clover  Hay.  This  makes  a  good  kind  of  cor- 
dial ;  but  is  not  fo  agreeable  in  punch,  or  mixed  with  water. 

14.  Spirits  from  Rye  or  Ray-Grafs  See:ls.  This  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  preceding  kind,  making  better  punch  than  when 
ufed  as  a  dram. 

15.  All  Spirits.  This  is  from  the  weak  low  v/incs  of  all  the 
preceding  roots  mixed  and  diftilled.  It  is  an  excellent  kind 
of  fpirit,  and  lliews  that  many  articles  wiil  do  very  well  in  com- 
pofition  with  others,  which  do  not  anfwer  when  ufed  aloiie.  A 
proportion  of  malt,  generally  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
roots,  was  ufed  for  promoting  the  fermentation. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  appear  to  be  the  following : 

1.  The  qualities  of  all  forts  of  fpirits  are  frcKgih  and  flavour. 
By  ufing  thofe  vegetables  which  abound  mod  in  faccharine  mat- 
ter, (fuch  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  parfnip),  at  lead: 
thrice,  and  in  well  cultivated  lands,  four  times  more  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  green  crpp,  than 
from  an  acre  of  any  fpecies  of  corn. 

2.  When  any  plant  abounds  in  faccharine  matter,  but  is  not 
fo  well  flavoured,  let  it  be  ones  diftilled  ;  and  tht^n  let  any  other 
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vegetable,  whofe  flavouring  or  eflential  oils  are  much  efteemed, 
be  fermented,  and  its  wafh  put  among  the  low  wines  of  the  other  ; 
then  let  the  whole  mafs  undergo  other  two  diftillations.  By  this 
means  a  great  quantity  of  pure  fpirits  will  be  obtained  ;  and  the 
efTential  oils  of  the  fecond  or  beft  flavoured  kind  only  will  re- 
main. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  diftillation  from  roots,  kt  a  mode- 
rate tax  at  firft  be  impofed  on  the  gallon  of  fuch  fpirits  ;  and  let 
that  tax  be  gradually  augmented,  as  the  diftiUer  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  difirilling  them,  and  introduces  ma- 
chinery inftead  of  manual  labour,  in  cutting,  bruifing,  or  pre- 
paring them  for  the  ftill. 

4.  Let  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  raife  corn  fo  cheap  as 
other  nations,  fupply  the  re<ftiliers  chiefly  from  the  green  crop,, 
(ufing  malt  only  for  promoting  the  fermentation)  and  we  Ihall 
have  little  occalion  for  ardent  fpirits  from  other  nations. 

5.  By  difliUing  roots,  the  quantity  of  manure  will  become 
every  year  greater,  and  the  advantages  every  way  to  Bntilh  agri- 
culture will  be  incalculable  ;  while  great  encouragement  is  given 
for  BritHh  labour,  and  aUo  in  unfruitful  fealbns  we  can  ap- 
ply to  the  purpofe  of  human  food  a  much  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  roots,  than  we  would  otherwiie  have  raifed  in  our 
iHand. 

6.  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  have  carried  thefe  experiments 
io  far  as  they  might  be  carried,  even  by  myfelf.  But 
I  flrft  ilarted  the  idi-a  of  diftillmg  from  roots,  in  the  Diftil- 
lery  Committee  -i  the  Houie  of  Commons,  when  I  was  ex- 
aniined  before  them  in  April  1798;  and  at  their  dehre  1  con- 
ducted a  fet  of  experiments  in  diftillation  in  fpring  i799> 
when  I  diftilled,  befides  malt  and  raw  grain,  both  carrots 
and  potatoes,  with  the  approbation  and  permiiiion  of  the  Com- 
miliioners  of  Excife,  who  very  obiiginj/ly  ordered  the  fuperior 
and  officer  of  the  diftrict  to  give  me  every  affiflance  in  their 
power  ;  I  have  row  diftilled  feveral  other  kinds  of  roots.  But 
with  the  whole  vegetable  world  before  us,  diflillation  may  be 
carried  much  farther  to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  Great  Britain.  In  condui^ting  thefe  experiments  I 
have  no  iniered,  but  what  every  man  has  in  the  profperity  of  his 
country. 

Geo.  Skene  Keith. 

Manfe  of  Keith,  hall,  OS?.  18.  1802, 
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A^fhort  Hijlory  of  Tythes,  Teinds  or  Tenths,  as  opplicalU  to  Scoilant 

Tythes  are  of  Jewiih  inilitution.  Under  the  law  of  Mofes, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  were  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  in- 
dufiry  of  the  other  eleven  Ifraelitiili  tribes,  who  were  bound  to 
pay  them  a  tenth  part  of  their  own  income,  iiut  u'e  fcem  to 
have  as  little  conncdtion  with  this  particular  part  of  the  Jewifli 
policy,  as  with  that  other  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  for- 
bids the  race  of  Jacob  to  eat  fwine's  fleih.  Accordingly  the  A- 
poflles,  when  the  quellion  was  debated,  whether  the  Gentile  con- 
verts to  Chriftiai.ity  (hould  be  bound  by  the  precepts  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Mofes,  obfcrve,  •*  Now,  therefore,  why  tempt 
*«  yc  God  to  put  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  dilciplcs,  which  nei- 
*'  ther  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear.*' 

Tythes  were,  however,  a  yoke  of  too  much  importance  for  the 
'  good  of  the  Romifh  clergy  to  be  ailoweci  to  reft  in  this  way  ;  and 
no  fooner  were  corruptions  begun  to  take  place  in  the  early 
Chriilian  church,  than  the  clergy  made  ufe  of  the  threatenings 
of  the  Jewifh  law^  to  compel  their  Chrif\ian  flock  to  be  tythed. 
The  ftratagems  they  fell  upon  for  this  purpofe,  when  hardly  one 
of  the  laity  of  Europe,  could  either  read  or  write,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  their  own  repoiitories  ol  Monkifh  Latin  ;  and  were  fuc- 
cefsfully  prajSlifed  in  the  ages  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition. 

Montefquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  was 
the  firif  that  eftablilhed  tythes  in  the  Chriftian  world  ;  but  in  this 
I  think  it  is  probable  he  is  miftaken,  for  in  a  letter  wrote  by 
Saint  Hieronymus  to  Damafu?,  who  wa;  Biihop  of  Rome  as 
early  as  366,  he  fpcaks  of  tythes  as  a  thing  from  which  he  had 
his  living  j  and  this  Saint  made  a  celebrated  difcourfe,  which  is 
extant,  upon  the  payment  of  tythes,  from  the  tiiird  chapter  of 
Malachi,  verfe  7.  and  feq.  There  is  a  fermon  of  St.  Auguftine 
alfo  extant  upon  the  lame  fubjcvSc,  wherein  he  brings  forward 
and  enforces  the  rights  of  Romilli  priefts  to  receive  tythes,  in  iucli 
ingenious  and  dexterous  terms,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  ig- 
norant people  believed  and  obeyed. 

We  have  upon  record  among  the  exiravagcvi'es  ccmmuKes  a  di^ 
"jsrfis  Romanis  pojitificibus,  a  long  direction  by  Pope  Boniface  th& 
8th,  in  the  year  1301,  to  the  colle^ftors  of  t\thes,  fpecifying  all 
the  particular  articles  for  which  tythes  were  to  be  demanded; 
fuch  as  for  woods,  gardens,  wine,  wheat,  and  out  of  perfonal 
labours  and  income  of  every  kind. 

Tythes  are  defined,  by  the  pontifical  law,  to  be  the  tcr.th  part 
of  all  moveable  goods,  wliich  belongs  to  ^nd  is  due  to  God,  aud 
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vhlch  he  hath  inclined  to  be  reftored  to  himfelf  as  a  fymbol  of  his 
univcrfal  dominion,  and  are  payable  to  the  clergy  by  divine  and 
human  conftitutions.  They  are  more  correctly  defined  by  Black- 
ftone,  as  follows  :  "  The  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly  ariiing 
and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  ftock  upon  lands,  and 
the  perfonal  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  due  to  the  clergy." 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  perfonal  and  predial ;  perfonal 
teinds  arife  from  all  forts  of  induftry  and  bufinefs ;  predial 
from  all  forts  of  fruits,  produce,  or  profit  of  lands,  without  de- 
du6fing  any  expence  of  culture. 

There  was  introduced  alfo  afterwards  another  diftindlion  or  di- 
vifion  of  tythes  into  parfonage  and  vicarage.  The  former  are 
called  in  the  Latin  charters  in  iScotland,  dccimae  reBoriacy  and  fome- 
times  decimae  garhales  ;  the  latter  are  called  decimae  vicariae. 

The  vicar  was  the  prieft  employed  by  the  bifhop  or  prelate  to 
do  the  duties  of  a  parilh  church.  The  prelate  ordinarily  retained 
to  himfelf  the  paj^onage  or  great  teinds,  which  were  thofe  of 
corn,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  &c.  and  he  beftowed  upon 
his  vicar  all  the  reft  of  the  teinds,  as  flax,  hemp,  calves,  fiAi, 
eggs,  milk,  &:c. 

Even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  every  fort  of  tythes  that  were 
payable  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  were  not  infiffed  on. 
by  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  The  parfonage  teinds  were  univerfally 
due  and  demanded,  whereas  the  payment  of  vicarage  teinds  ap- 
pears only  to  have  been  local,  and  paid  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  was  not  a  fuificient  fubfiftence  to  the  clergy, 
from  the  tenth  of  the  corn.  Therefore  it  became  a  rule  of  law, 
that  the  vicarage  or  fmall  tythes  could  not  be  exafted,  except 
where  there  had  been  an  ufe  of  payment.  By  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, the  tythe  of  animals  and  of  things  produced  from  animals, 
as  lamb,  wool,  milk,  cheefe,  &c.  has  been  adjudged  to  be  due, 
though  not  accuflomed  to  be  paid.  But  flax,  plants,  roots,  with 
the  other  produ£l  of  gardens,  are  not  fubjecft  to  tythe,  unlefs  ufe 
of  payment  be  proved.  1  have  never  underllood  that  any  perfon- 
al tythes  arifing  merely  from  labour  were  due  to  the  clergy  by  the 
cuflom  of  Scotland,  unlefs  the  tythes  pf  filh  can  be  accounted  as 
fuch. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland,  all  church  lands 
and  teinds  fell  to  the  Crown,  under  the  burden  of  moderate  fli- 
pends  to  the  reformed  clergy,  and  a  refsrvation  to  them  of  the 
parfonage  houfe  or  manfe,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  called  the 
glebe,  whicii  had  belonged  to  the  Popifh  churchmen  ;  and  James 
the  6th,  profufely,  and  in  many  cafes  illegally,  conferred  the 
fpoils  of  the  church  on  his  favourites  and  dependents ;  which 
iands  were  ere<^ed  into  temporal  lordfhips,  the  proprietors  of 
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which,  were  fometimes  called  Lords  of  £re£Iion,  and  fomctlmes 
titulars  of  the  te'inds. 

To  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  alienations,  by  which  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  fuftered  fo  conlulcrably,  all  church  property  was  declared 
to  be  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  to  remain  for  ever  with  it  un- 
alienably,  by  an  A(St  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1587,  except- 
ing the  lands  that  had  been  already  difpofed  of.  Notwithftanding 
this  ftatute  of  annexation,  the  King  continued  to  make  further 
donations,  which  produced  another  ftatute  in  1592,  declaring 
all  fuch  as  had  been  made  after  the  adl:  15B7  void,  except  thofc 
that  had  been  granted  to  perfons  who  had  received,  fince  tkat  a£V, 
the  honour  of  Lords  of  Parliament. 

King  Charles  I.  fenfible  of  the  lofs  his  revenue  fufFered  by  the 
donations  of  his  father  James  6th,  and  being  defirous  to  provide 
the  parochial  clergy  in  reafonablc  flipends  out  of  the  tythes,  as  they 
had  been  at  a  great  lofs  to  obtain  any  thing  fufhcient  from  the 
titulars  of  the  teinds,  executed,  foon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
Crown,  a  revocation  of  all  grants  of  church  lands,  or  of  tythes 
made  by  his  father  to  the  Crown's  prejudice  :  and  the  year  after 
brought  an  action  at  law  for  reducing  the  donations  granted  be- 
fore and  after  the  acl:  of  annexation. 

h  3  perfons  of  the  highell  rank  and  diftindlion  were  parties  In 
this  a<^ion  of  reduction,  it  created  great  heats  and  animofities» 
Conceflions,  however,  were  foon  made  on  both  fides.  But  the 
article  the  King  chiefly  infifted  on  was  calculated  not  to  fervehis 
own  intereft,  but  to  correct  the  abufes  committee^  in  regard  to  the 
drawing  of  the  teinds;  and  therefore  the  litigants  very  readily 
agreed  to  refer  themfelves  entirely  to  his  Majefty,  which  they 
did  by  a  formal  fubmiffion  in  1628. 

The  abufes  relative  to  the  drawing  of  tythes  committed  by 
thefe  titulars  of  the  teinds,  or  donees  of  the  Crown,  principally 
regarded  the  proprietors  of  lands  who  were  liable  to  pay  them 
teinds.  Thefe  titulars  fometimes  had  in  view  to  force  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  to  buy  up  the  right  to  their  tythes  at  an  extra- 
vagant rate,  by  levying  the  tythes  in  an  oppreffive  manner^ 
The  molt  ufual  and  natural  way  of  making  the  tythes  effectual, 
was  by  the  titulars  feparating  the  tythe  or  tenth  from  the  flock, 
or  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  after  the  corns  were  reap- 
ed, and  carrying  it  olF  from  the  field  to  his  own  granaries. 
This  got  the  name  oi  draivn  ieind ;  and  was  frequently  attended 
with  grievous  hardfhips^on  the  owner  of  the  ground  or  his  te- 
nant; for  every  pofTefTor  of  land  who  prefumed,  after  reaping  his 
corns,  to  carry  off  any  part  of  them  from  the  field  till  the  titular 
had  drawn  his  tythe,  was,  from  the  firft  eflablifhment  of  the 
churches  right,  fubjefled  to  fevere  penalties :    and  the  titular 
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fometimes  from  indolence,  but  moft  frequently  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling the  proprietor  to  purchafe  the  leading  of  his  tythes  at  an 
high  price, delayed  thedran-ingof  histythe  till  great  part  of  the  crop 
was  rotten.  For  redrefling,  or  at  leaft  alleviating  this  grievance, 
the  tything  of  corns  was,  after  the  reformation,  regulated  by  fun- 
dry  l>arutcs,  i6o6,  c.  8:  1612,  c.  5  :  1617,  e.  9.  By  the  laft 
of  which,  the  owner  of  the  crop  is  directed  to  require  the  titular 
Or  tythe-maller  eight  days  after  cutting  the  feveral  kinds  of  corns 
therein  fpecified,  to  draw  his  tythe  in  four  days  after,  upon  the 
elaphng  of  which,  he  may  complete  his  harveft.  But  he  is  not 
at  liberty  by  that  lall  aO,  as  he  was  by  the  two  former,  to  negledl 
the  tythe  after  having  fet  it  apart  for  the  titular  ;  he  mufi:  alfo 
preferve  it  from  being  eaten  by  cattle  for  eight  days  after  the 
expiring  of  the  time  contained  in  the  requifition  ;  which,  if  he 
do,  he  is  by  the  ai5l  declared  free  from  fpuilzie  or  wrongous  in- 
tromiffion.  The  remedy  provided  by  tiiefe  ads,  however,  was 
far  from  being  adequate  to  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  titular,  inftead  of  drawing  his 
tythes,  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  leafe  of  them  to  the 
proprietor  for  a  neat  yearly  tack  duty,  and  fometimes  he  accepted 
of  a  ftated  quantity  of  corns,  commonly  called  rental  bolls,  either 
in  virtue  of  a  written  rent  roll,  or  barely  by  the  ufe  of  payment^, 
which  rent-roll,  or  rental,  was  prtfumed  to  be  the  full  value  of  the 
tythes. 

His  Majefty  King  Charles  the  ift,  by  his  decreet  arbitral  up- 
on the  fubmiffion  above  mentioned,  dated  2d  September  1629, 
and  fubjoined  to  the  acts  of  parliament  of  his  reign,  put  an  end 
to  all  thefe  abufes  complained  of,  in  regard  to  the  drawing  of 
teinds.  He  made  it  lawful  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  liable  in 
teind,  to  fue  the  titulars  of  their  teinds  for  a  valuation  of  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  never  after  fuch  valuation  be  exigible 
in  kind.  He  made  it  alfo  lawful  to  thefe  proprietors,  if  they 
pleafed,  to  demand  and  obtain  a  fale  of  their  teinds  before  com- 
miflioners  named  or  to  be  named  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Crown. 
Thefe  commiffioners  are  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  SefTion,  who 
now  {it  every  Wednefday  during  feflion  time,  as  commiflioners 
for  the  valuation  and  fale  cf  tythes,  and  for  regulating  the  Im- 
pends due  to  the  clergy. 

Where  the  ftipend  was  drawn  in  kind  by  the  titular,  and  con* 
fequcntly  might  be  valued  feparately  from  the  ftock,  it  was,  by 
the  decree  arbitral,  ordered  to  be  valued  as  its  extent  fhould  be 
afcertained,  upon  a  proof  before  the  commiflioners  \  but  the 
King  direded  a  fifth  part  to  be  dedutTled  from  the  teind  in  fa- 
vour^ of  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  which  was  therefore  called 
"king's  eafe.     The  rats  of  teind,  when  it  was  poiTefied  by  the 
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the  proprietor  of  lands,  jointly  with  the  ftocfe,  for  payment  of  a 
certain  I'um  or  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fo  did  not  admit  a  feparate 
valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fiftli  part  of  tlie  conftant  free  yearly 
rent  of  the  lands,  which  was  accounted  a  reafonable  furrogatum, 
in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  increare.  On  payment  of  the  yearly 
fums,  fo  fixed,  to  the  titulars  of  the  teinds,  the  proprietors  of  land 
were  declared  entitled  to  the  W'hole  crop. 

Where  the  proprietor  wants  not  only  to  be  free  of  the  delivery 
of  tithes  in  kind,  but  infills  alfo  to  buy  the  teinds  of  his  own  lands, 
the  titular  is,  by  the  decreet-arbitral,  obliged,  in  alniofl  all  cafes, 
to  fell  them  at  nine  years  purchafe  of  the  valued  teind-daty. 

By  tliefe  means,  all  abules  that  were  any  Way  difagrecable  to 
proprietors  of  land,  in  confequence  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay 
a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  their  property,  v/ere  completely  put 
an  end  to  in  Scotland.  And  now,  it  is  believed,  there  is  not  a 
proprietor  or  farmer  in  Scotland  that  is  any  way  troubled  about 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  (or  at  leaft  that  mufl  needs  be  fo\ 
a  burden  that  is  often  fo  unpleafantly  felt  in  her  filler  kingdom. 

Except  England,  it  is  faid,  there  is  not  a  countrj-  in  the  lyorld 
that  continues  to  pay  tithes  in  kind,  befides  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Scotch  Prefbyterian  clergy  have  moderate  llipends  al- 
lowed to  them,  generally  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  payable  commonly  out  of  the  teinds  of  the  parilh.  If 
they  have  lefs,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  teinds  of  the  parilh,  as  va- 
lued in  confequence  of  the  above-mentioned  decreet-arbitral,  not 
being  fuP.icient  to  afford  a  better  fiiipend.  In  fuch  cafes,  in  gene- 
ral, the  Court  of  Commiiiioners  of  Teinds,  upon  the  application 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  unite  two  parilhes  together,  and  thereby 
a  good  ftipend  is  afforded  to  the  furviving  minifler,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  in  office.  There  remains,  however,  a  hardfhip  upon  the 
prefent  incumbents,  which  ought  to  be  redrefied.  In  any  cafe 
where  the  flipend  is  not  fufFicient  for  maintaining  the  clergyman 
in  a  refpeftable  waj^  the  old  decrees  of.  the  valuation  of  the  teinds 
of  the  whole  parifii  ought  to  be  opened  up,  to  the  effecl  only  of 
affording  a  reafonable  flipend,  and  new  valuations  lliould  be  made. 
This,  it  is  alleged,  will,  in  all  cafes,  make  fuch  a  rife  in  the  va- 
luations of  lands,  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  the  money-price 
of  produce,  as  will  allow  the  clergj^man  a  fufficiency  to  live  on 
out  of  the  teinds.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  valued  teind  of  mofl 
parilhes  mufl  in  time  become  exhaufted,  and  in^'ufllcient  to  main- 
tain a  clergyman  of  any  refpe6l ability.  Nor  will  the  remedy  of 
uniting  two  or  more  parifhes  always  anfwer  ;  for  fometimes  pa- 
rifhes  of  too  great  an  extent  already  have  the  old  valuations  of 
their  teinds  exhaufled :  and  the  CommifTioners  do  not  confider 
ihemfelves  as  entitled  to  make  new  valuations  ;  although  the  mat- 
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ter  feems  fo  reafonable,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
would  not  refule  its  aflent  to  it. 

The  Scotch  Teind  Court,  it  is  believed,  alfo,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  held  it  as  law,  that  if  they  had  once  fixed  to  the  clergyman 
of  any  parilh  a  fufficient  augmented  income,  they  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  incrcafe  the  llipend  again  in  the  fame  parifh.  That 
opinion  has  been  got  over,  and  it  were  to  be  widied  the  other 
matter  of  old  valuations  were  alfo  reconfidered. 

When  a  clergyman  applies  to  the  Court  of  Teinds  for  an  aug- 
mcutation  of  his  living,  the  teinds  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  titular, 
wncn  thefe  are  not  exhaufted  by  his  former  ilipend,  fall  firft  to 
be  allocated  to  him  ;  and  if  the  titular  has  let  thefe  teinds  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  from  which  they  are  payable,  in  leafe  or 
tack,  the  tack-duty  falls  to  be  allocated  to  the  clergymen.  This 
fort  is  called  the  free  teinds.  Where  the  tack-duty  falls  fhort,  the 
tack  itfelf  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  furplus  teinds  over 
and  above  the  tack-duty.  Where  this  likewife  proves  deficient, 
the  allocation  to  the  clergyman  falls  on  the  proprietors  who  have 
purchafed  their  teinds  ;  unlefs  the  titular,  by  his  conveyance  to 
the  proprietor,  had  declared  that  he  warranted  his  grant  againft 
future  augmentations  ;  in  which  cafe  the  teinds  of  the  lands,  be- 
longing in  property  to  the  titular  himfelf,  mufl  be  allocated  in  the 
firft  place.  Where  there  is  a  fufficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a  parifh, 
the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  thinks  fit  for  the  minifter's 
ftipend.  Minifters'  glebes  are  free  from  teind,  and  alfo  thofe 
lands  of  which  churchmen,  in  times  of  Popery,  had  been  pro- 
prietors ;  alfo  fuch  as  they  had  feued  or  fold  to  laymen,  with  a 
claufe  declaring  their  right  both  to  flock  and  teind. 

Oa.  9.  1802.  A.  S. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Strictures  on  Farm-Management  near  London^  in  Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in  Fngland, 

LETTER    XII. 

(Continued  from  p.  471.  vol.  3.) 

I  AM  rather  at  a  lofs  to  point  out  the  mofl  profitable  mode 
of  breaking  up  the  old  grafs-land  for  tillage,  not  as  to  the  ge- 
neral principle,  but  merely  in  fome  particular  circumftances,  as 
there  are  fome  crops  grown  in  your  neighbourhood  with  which 
I  am  unacquainted.  Perhaps  it  ought  firfl  to  be  paired  and 
burnt,  that  followed  by  a  crop  of  rape  allowed  to  ripen  its  feed, 
I  and 
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and  the  rape  fuccecded  by  oats.  In  this  country,  we  (hould  onlj 
take  a  crop  of  oats,  without  pairinjf  and  burning,  and  without 
rape.  Not  pretending  to  any  knowledge  of  the  other  pra6lice,  I 
(hail  confine  myfelf  to  the  one  I  know. 

I  muft,  however,  here  mention,  that,  in  my  opinion,  your  pair- 
ing-plough cannot  anfwer  the  purpofe  effedually,  unlefs  the  fur- 
face  of  the  land  it  has  to  pair  is  level  like  a  bowling-green.  Every 
inequality,  of  which  your  meadows  have  abundance,  will  either 
make  the  (hare  get  far  too  deep,  or  caufe  the  wheels  to  ftart  it  out 
of  the  ground  altogether.  In  fa.'i,  I  obferved  a  good  deal  of  land, 
in  the  courfe  of  my  journey,  that  had  been  very  imperfectly  pair- 
ed ;  owing,  as  I  fuppofed,  to  the  inadequate  aclion  of  a  limilar 
pairing-plough.  When  fuch  is  the  cafe,  the  advantages  of  pairing 
and  burning  mufl  be,  in  fo  far,  loft  to  the  land. 

Befides  converting  all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  paired  furface 
into  an  active  manure,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  burning  is 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  roots  and  feeds  of  weeds,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes an  excellent  preparation  for  clean  hufbandry,  when  effec- 
tually performed.  But  every  part  of  the  furface  that  happens  to 
be  milled  muft  become  fources  of  future  fupply  of  weeds,  by 
both  roots  and  feeds  remaining  undeftroyed.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, the  fmall  original  faving  of  hand-labour,  by  pairing  imper- 
fedly  with  a  plough  drawn  by  horfes,  inftead  of  performing  the 
operation  in  an  effeclual  and  complete  manner  with  the  breaft- 
plough,  as  it  is  called,  or  pairing-fpade,  turns  out  eventually  a 
real  and  heavy  lofs.  If,  therefore,  you  (hould  pair  your  land,  and 
ftill  choofe  to  employ  the  pairing-plough,  I  would  ftrongly  recom- 
mend that  the  whole  ihould  be  carefully  gone  over  afterwards,  and 
ievery  morfel  of  fod,  that  has  efcaped  the  plough,  turned  over  with 
the  pairing-fpade. 

I  (liall  now  fuppofe  yoUr  old  grafs-land  broken  up  in  either 
way.  If  paired,  1  would  follow  the  rape-crop  with  a  perfeft 
fallow,  dunged  for  wheat.  If  it  is  not  to  be  paired,  I  would  fow 
oats,  after  once  plaughing,  and  make  a  perfe6l  fallow  fucceed  the 
oats. 

On  this  kind  of  land,  inftead  of  the  Angus  oats,  recommended 
to  be  fown  on  the  old  tillage-lands,  in  my  former  letter,  I  would 
advife  to  get  fome  of  the  very  beft  Poland  oats  from  the  London 
market.  Thefe,  on  ftrong  rich  foil,  are  very  prolific,  and  they  fell 
at  a  high  price  in  London.  Befides  they  ripen  earlier  than  almofl 
any  other  gram,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  on  a  large  farm, 
as  it  brings  on  the  harveft  in  regular  fucceilion,  inftead  of  the 
whole  coming  forward  at  once.  In  fowing  Poland  oats,  it  is 
neceflary  to  give  a  good  deal  of  feed  ;  as  they  do  not  plant  out 
nearly  fo  much  as  the  other  kinds.     In  reaping  them,  it  is  ne- 
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ceflkry  to  cut  them  before  they  feem  thoroughly  ripe ;  as  they  are 
extremely  apt  to  fhake  out  from  winds,  or  even  in  handling  du- 
ring harveit,  if  allowed  to  ftand  too  long.  They  are  known  to  fill 
and  harden  in  the  flicaf  after  they  are  cut :  Proverbially,  they 
ripen  during  nine  days  in  the  flieaf. 

After  the  oats,  or  rape,  the  land  mufl  get  a  perfed  fallow,  well 
dunfTcd  for  wheat.  After  which  it  mufl  have  alternate  crops  of 
drilled  beans  or  clover  hay,  with  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats,  judi- 
cioufly  interpofed.  And  on  every  occaiion,  efpecial  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  clean  the  land  thoroughly  from  weeds,  and  to  preserve 
it  fo. 

I  know  that  foil  like  yours,  which  has  been  very  long  in  grafs, 
palhired  by  Iheep,  and  after  having  been  once  very  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  weeds,  by  a  perfetlly  well-conducled  fallow,  may 
grow  wheat  and  drilled  beans  alternately,  for  a  coniiderable  time, 
to  great  advantage,  on  condition  that  it  gets  a  decent  dreffing  with 
dung  once  every  four  years. 

If  rape  has  been  taken  at  firft,  after  pairing  and  burning,  I 
fliould  not  be  difpofed  to  interpofe  wheat  fo  often  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  rotation,  as  when  the  land  has  been  broken  up  with  a  c^op  of 
oats  only.  In  the  cafe  of  rape,  I  would  ad  vile  to  fubftitute  barley 
in  place  of  wheat. 

When  barley  is  to  be  fovv\n,  the  land  ought  to  be  reduced  into 
very  fine  tilth,  in  the  following  manner.  Having  been  ridged  up 
before  winter  by  a  gathering,  furrow,  and  all  the  water-furrows 
and  crofs-trenches  carefully  opened  out,  it  is  to  be  ploughed  iu 
early  fpring,  with  a  cleaving_farrow,  to  lay  the  land  level  ;  it  is 
then  to  be  crofs-ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  and  immediately 
afterwards  ploughed  end-long  with  a  gathering-furrow.  The  feed 
is  then  fown  and  harrowed  in  :  and,  before  the  harrowing  is  fi- 
nifhed,  red  clover-feed  is  to  be  fown.  Then  the  water-furrows  and 
crofs-trenches  are  formed,  the  whole  field  laid  even  by  a  fmooth 
roller,  and  the  water-drains  opened  carefully  by  the  fpade. 

The  mixture  for  hay-feeds,  which  I  wouid  recommend  on  your 
foil,  is,  half  a  bufliel  of  clean  London  rye-grafs,  and  from  fixteen  to- 
eighteen  pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  each  acre.  One  crop  of  hay 
only  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  after-math  pafbured  with  (heep. 

As  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  v;ith  the  cultivation  of  faint- 
foln,  or  cinque  foil,  and  befides  do  not  know  whether  it  might 
thrive  in  your  foil,  I  have  not  prefumed  to  take  that  crop  into 
confideration.  I  am  informed  that,  in  fome  places,  it  is  mixed,  to 
great  advantage,  among  the  hay-feeds.  In  that  cafe,  the  firfl  years 
produce  is  a  luxuriant  crop  of  clover-hay,  with  a  little  faintfoin 
aniong  it.  The  fecond  year  gives  a  mixed  crop  of  clover  and  lamt- 
fuin  \  and,  in  the  tiiird  year,  the  clover  is  moilly  gone,  ar.d  the 
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field  is  fully  f^ocl.ed  with  faintfoin.  I  fliould  not,  however,  advifc 
faintfoin  to  he  much  trultcd  to  on  your  land  ;  as  I  undcrfland  its 
appropriate  foil  to  be  that  which  is  incumbent  on  a  liaieftone 
gravel. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fyllem,  of  rotation  which  I  v/ould  recom- 
mend as  the  iTioit  advilrahle  for  improving  your  old  grafs-land,  is 
as  follows,  ifl  year,  Break  up  the  hay  for  a  crop  of  oats.  2d 
year,  Give  the  land  a  perfect  fallow,  well  dunged,  and  few 
•wheat  before  winter.  3d  year.  The  land  is  occupied  by  the  wheat 
crop,  and  the  ftubble  is  ploughed  before  winter,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  enfuing  crop  of  beans.  4th  year,  Beans  drilled, 
horfe-hocd,  hand-hoed,  and  carefully  weeded  :  The  bean-ftubble 
ploughed  before  winter,  previous  to  the  enfuing  crop  of  barley. 
5th  year,  The  land  gets  three  ploughings,  as  formerly  directed, 
and  is  fown  Vvdth  barley  and  hay-feeds.  6th  year.  One  crop  of 
hay  is  cut,  and  the  after-math  is  pailured :  or  the  after-math  may 
be  dunged  and  ploughed  down  for  wheat.  7th  year,  The  one 
year's  lay  is  ploughed  once  for  a  crop  of  oats,  or  the  land  is  un- 
der a  crop  of  wheat.  If  a  fufHciency  of  dung  can  be  fpared,  with- 
out robbing  the  regular  fallows  of  the  farm,  and  if  there  is  no  ab- 
folute  necemty  for  the  after-math  in  paflure,  the  wheat  may  very 
properly  be  taken  in  this  year.  In  either  cafe,  the  ftubble  muil 
be  ploughed  up  before  winter,  preparatory  to  the  fubfequent  fal- 
low. 8th  year,  The  land  gets  a  perfed  fallow,  and  is  fowed  with 
wheat,  well  dunged.  After  this  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  rotation,  either  the  fame  courfe  goes  round  again,  or,  what 
I  coniider  as  more  advifeable,  the  land  is  thrown  into  the  courfe 
of  rotation  recommended  for  improving  the  old  tillage-lands.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  the  land  in  future  is  to  be  kept  under  thefe  two  ro- 
tations alternately. 

If  the  land  has  been  broken  up  from  old  grafs,  by  pairing  and 
fod-burning,  the  courfe  I  fhould  recommend  is  very  iimiiar  to  the 
foregoing,  as  follows  : 

ifl  year.  Sod-burning,  fown  with  rape.  2d  year,  Rape,  the 
ftubble  ploughed  before  winter.  3d  year,  Perfe6V  fallow,  dunged  and 
fown  with  wheat.  4th  year.  Wheat,  the  ftubble  ploughed  before 
winter.  5th  year.  Drilled  beans.  6th  year,  Barley,  with  hay- 
feeds.  7th  year.  Hay ;  the  after-math  paftured,  or  dunged  and 
ploughed  down  for  wheat.  8th  year,  Oats  or  wheat.  9th  year, 
Perfe£l  fallow,  well  dunged  for  wheat ;  and  fo  round  again,  but 
•without  the  fod-burning  or  rape :  Or  rather,  as  before  recom- 
mended, commencing  one  courfe  of  the  rotation  already  pointed 
out  for  the  old  tillage-lands. 

After  the  two  kinds  of  land  have  been  brought  to  an  equality, 
by  each  having  undergone  the  courfes  of  rotation  above  recom- 
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mended,  they  may  be  thrown  together,  and  the  whole  farm  may 
then  be  carried  on  under  a  uniform  courfe  of  rotation,  compound- 
ed of  the  two  kinds  taken  alternately,  or  what  may  be  termed  a 
double  fhift.  By  this  means  the  foil  will  be  continually  prefer- 
ved  in  full  productive  vigour,  and  its  fertility  will  be  always  ex- 
erted to  the  greateil  pofTible  advantage. 

In  this  fecondary  courfe  of  rotation,  after  the  lands  have  been 
brought  into  full  order,  refpe6t  muft  be  had  to  the  general  conve- 
nience of  the  farm-bufinefs,  fo  as  not  to  accumulate  too  much 
ivork  in  any  particular  year,  and  always  to  have  a  convenient 
proportion  of  the  whole  in  hay  for  winter  fodder,  and  in  pallure 
for  keeping  the  flock  in  fummer. 

I  think  I  lee  you  fmile,  while  you  read  this  long-extended  plan 
of  operations,  as  being  calculated,  like  an  entail,  to  tie  down  fu- 
ture generations,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  prefent  race.  In 
the  length  of  time  this  courfe  of  hufbandry  will  take  to  go  through, 
you  will  mofl  properly  obje61,  that  improvements  in  agriculture 
may  occur,  fuflicient  to  alter  all  our  prefent  views  and  ideas.  This 
is  moft  certainly  true  :  But,  in  all  operations,  we  ought  unquef- 
tionably  to  let  out  upon  fome  regularly-arranged  plan,  previoufly 
contrived  to  the  beft  of  our  fkill ;  and  this  muft  be  afterwards 
modified,  altered,  and  amended,  as  circumftances  arife,  or  as  far- 
ther experience  and  improved  judgment  iliall  guide. 

I  by  no  means  incline  to  fix  you  to  the  lift  of  crops  which  I  have 
propofed,  and  mean  only  to  ibow  diftinctly  the  general  principle,  ac» 
cording  to  my  beft  judgment  in  the  matter,  by  which  two  crops  of 
what  is  called  njohite  corn  fliall  never  fucceed  each  other,  but  ftiall  al- 
ways have  either  a  perfecl  fallow,  a  fallow  crop,  a  green  or  herbage 
crop,  or  pafture  interpofed.  The  general  principle  upon  which  I 
proceed  is  this,  that  pafture  is  invariably  to  be  made  fubfervient  to 
tillage ;  to  freftien  and  ameliorate  the  foil,  but  never  perfifted  in 
fo  long  as  to  run  the  foil  into  weeds,  inftead  of  profitable  pafture- 
plants  :  and,  reciprocally,  tillage  is  as  invariably  to  be  made  fub- 
fervient to  pafture,  by  extirpating  weeds  from  the  foil,  but  never 
continued  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  its  vigour,  either  for  fubfequent 
pafture,  or  for  after-tillage-crops.  By  this  plan,  the  two  modes 
of  occupancy  of  land,  tillage  and  pafture,  are  made  to  yield  the 
greateft  poflible  profit  to  the  occupier  :  And,  by  conftantly  kcepn 
ing  up  the  produdivencfs  of  the  foil  in  full  vigour,  it  is  likewifc 
the  beft  poTible  mode  of  managing  land  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  pro- 
prietor ;  as  lancl  which  is  perfe6lly  clean,  and  in  perfed  vigour  fo-r 
vegetable  production,  will  always  draw  its  full  rental-value  when 
©ffered  for  tenantcy.     Yours,  &:c. 

Rrr 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Modern  Iinpro'Dejncnt  of  Farm  Stock, 
Sir, 

I  obferved  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  all  the  Edinburgh  newfpapers, 
a  high  panegyric  paid  to  Mr  Hrodie,  at  Upper  Keith,  "  for  the 
'*  amazing  expence  and  trouble  he  has  been  at,  in  improving  his 
**  breed  of  fheep,  bj  giving  one  hundred  guineas  for  twenty  ewes, 
"  fifty  and  eighty  guineas  for  the  hire  of  a  ram,  and  having  in 
"  his  polfeflion  a  grandfon  of  the  famous  LeicefterQiire  ram,  which 
*^  was  let  to  this  country  at  no  lefs  a  fum  than  three  hundred 
*'  guineas  per  feafon  :  and  that  our  butcher-markets  have  often 
**  flood  indebted  to  Mr  Brodie,  who  was  the  firfl  perfon  that  in- 
"  troduced  the  feeding  of  houfe-lamb  into  Scotland."  Such  puff- 
ing will,  no  doubt,  prove  extremely  difagreeable  to  a  perfon  of 
Mr  Brodie's  modefcy  and  good  fenfe,  as  he  never  fed  what  is  call- 
ed houfe-lamb  in  his  life  •,  nor  has  there  been  a  fingle  carcafe  of 
houfe-lamb  to  be  feen  in  the  Edinburgh  market  for  many  years 
paft.  I  believe  houfe-lamb  was  firfl  fed  in  Scotland  by  the  late 
Mr  Prefident  Dundas,  principally  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  table  ;  it 
being  well  known,  that  this  gentleman  gave  equal  fatisfaftion,  when 
prefiding  at  the  feflive  board,  as  on  the  bench  of  juflice.  Robert 
Vv^ight,  farmer  at  Murrays,  in  Eafl  Lothian,  afterwards  attempted 
to  introduce  them  into  the  Edinburgh  market,  as  a  regular  branch 
of  bufinefs,  but  complained  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  did 
not  underfland  good  eating  well  enough,  and  therefore  would 
not  give  a  fufHcient  price,  to  indemnify  the  expence  of  fattening 
lamb  entirely  upon  milk  in  the  houfe.  It  is  ax:ertain  fa£l,  that 
a  quarter  of  his  lamb,  fo  fed,  weighing  eight  pounds,  completely- 
fat,  and  its  flelh  as  v/hite  and  delicate  as  any  chicken,  could,  at 
that  period  (about  twenty  years  ago),  bring  no  more  than  2s.  6d. 
peii  quarter  ;  on  which  account,  after  trying  it  one  feafon,  he  wife- 
ly gave  up  the  trade,  as  all  the  old  reputable  butchers  in  the  Edin- 
burgh market  can  teflify.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Mr  Brodie, 
fome  time  ago,  bred  early  lamb  for  fupplying  the  Edinburgh 
market;  but  a  quarter  of  this  early  lamb,  weighing,  perhaps, 
22  or  3  lbs.  no  more  refembled  the  houfe-lamb  1  have  mentioned, 
or  what  is  brought  every  day  to  the  London  market,  than  the  leg 
of  a  cat,  or  calf  brought  to  light,  in  the  Caefarean  operation,  by 
the  butcher's  knife,  refemblcs  a  quarter  of  Strathaven  veal,  when 
fed  in  the  befl  flyle ;  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  Mr  Brodie  was  the 
■firfl  who  introduced  early  lamb  ;  for  it  was  fold  by  Deacons  Cum- 
iqing  and  Mellis,  in  the  Edinburgh  market,  long  before  he  enter- 
ed upon  bufinefs. 

If 
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If  jMr  Brodieliis  merit  for  introdiiciiig  a  fine  high-priced  breed 
f  Iheop,  upon  his  farm  at  Upper  Keith,  it  ought  aUo  to  be  known, 
tiiat  many  other  people,  in  Enft  Lothian  and  Berwick  [hire,  have 
purchaied  icock.  at  equal  hiirh  prices,  anil,  (houUl  the  mania  for  fine 
breeds,  whicti  at  preler.t  ri^^es  in  England,  extend  into  Scotland, 
and  the  gentlemen  and  f-rmers  catch  the  infeftion,  there  is  not  a 
iioubt  but  that  it  will  turn  out  a  profitable  concern  to  all  thefe 
gentlemen.  Who,  however,  but  thole  who  are  interefled  in  turn- 
ing- this  falhionable  folly  to  advantage,  can  hear  of  the  extrava- 
gant prices  given  for  rams,  ewes,  bulls,  &.c.  without  laughing  at 
the  folly  of  mankind?  For  Nature,  diilributing  her  gifts  with  a 
more  equal  hand,  by  no  means  countenances  fuch  disparity  in  value 
amongfl  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thefe,  therefore,  who 
give  ^0,  100,  or  300  guineas  for  a  ram  or  a  bull,  may  be  juflly 
ranked  with  thofe  who  give  fimilar  fums  for  a  tulip-root,  auricula, 
or  rhieen  Anne's  farthing,  and  make  the  purchaie  with  the  fame 
view,  either  to  feed  their  vanity,  or  advance  their  intereft. 

Do  thefe  modern  reformers  of  ftock,  with  all  their  art,  advance 
the  intereil  of  the  public  ?  or  are  our  butcher-markets  indebted 
to  them,  fo  as  to  have  their  mighty  deeds  pufied  off  in  newfpapers, 
and  their  names  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  benefaflors  of  their 
country  ?  I  fufpecl  not.  Does  the  Leicefler  ram,  or  his  grandfon, 
get  ftock,  producing  wool,  that  can  be  manufaiflured  into  broad 
cloth,  of  all  the  glowing  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when  refle6ling 
the  glories  of  the  meridian  fun  ?  No  :  Alas,  almoft  when  white- 
waihedwith  the  fumes  of  burning  brimflone,  as  a  modeft  covering 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  it  can  only  be  wrought  up  into  a  raw 
blanket,  or  flannel  petticoat,  which  the  unhallowed  finger  mull  not 
touch,  nor  the  eye  look  upon.  Do  they  get  ftock,  whofe  flelh  is  more 
tender  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  fmaller  native  breeds  of  our 
iiland  ?  By  no  means  :  Their  carcafes  contain  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
fiedi  in  proportion  to  the  fat,  and  that  flefii  is  more  mufcular,  and 
coarfer  grained,  and  confequently  not  near  fuch  delicate  eating  as 
ihc  llefii  of  the  fmaller  animals.  Wherein,  therefore,  does  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  fine,  high-priced  breed  of  fiieep  confill  ?  In  having 
their  furfaces  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  oleaginous  fat, 
like  a  feal  or  a  porpoiie,  which  cannot  be  eaten  by  any  man  of  tafte, 
and  is  only  fit  to  glide  down  the  throat  of  a  Newcaftle  coal- 
lieaver.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  when  this  improved  breed  is  brought 
to  perfc6tion,  and  becomes  general,  that  the  fat  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  furface,  before  the  carcafes  are  brought  to  the  butcher-market, 
and  barrelled  up  for  the  purpofe  of  making  foap  and  candle,  as  the 
blubber  is  cut  off  from  the  furface  of  the  whale.  How  different 
from  this  is  the  delicate  flefli  of  the  fmall  South  Down  fheep,  or 
thofe  of  the  Cheviot  hills  5  the  firfl,  well  adapted  for  thriving  in 

the 
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the  fuperior  clim«ite  and  pailures  of  England,  and  affording  wool, 
for  working  up  into  the  tiiicit  fabrics  of  broad  clotli  ;  the  other,  a 
more  hardy  race,  of  all  otliers  the  t.eft  i'uited  for  improvin^^^  he 
flieep  and  wool  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  alio  carrying  woo*, 
which  can  be  man ufaflu reel  into  excelleiit  cloth.  A  vvcdder  hog, 
of  the  Cheviot  breed,  bred  upon  one  of  the  mountainous  farms  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  was  fome  time  ago  ilaughtercd 
for  family-ule,  after  being  grazed  for  twelve  months  in  the  low 
country,  without,  however,  tailing  turnips,  or  anj/ thing  but  grafs, 
during  the  winter,  and  fpring  months  ;  and  when  killed,  weighed 
13'-  pounds  per  quarter,  and  had  in  him  15-'-  pounds  of  tallow;  ti 
moll  extraordinary  quantity  for  fo  fmall  a  Ih'.ep,  of  little  more 
than  a  year  old.  This,  hov/evcr,  will  be  nothing  thought  of  by 
the  modern  reformers  of  Hock,  who,  upon  ail  occafions,  puif  cff 
their  improved  monilers,  of  2c,  23,  and  30  pounds  the  quarter, 
with  their  furface  coatings  of  fat,  many  inches  thick,  like  a  feal 
or  Hampfhire  hog.  But  are  our  butcher-markets  indebted  to  thefe 
fea-calves  in  Iheep's  clothing?  No.  Would  the  gods  of  lirael,  Mr 
Pitt,  or  ?flr  Dundas,  reliili  them,  even  if  Hewed  in  claret  or  bur- 
gundy ?  No.  Do  the  butcliers  commend  them  ?  No.  Oi:  the  con- 
trary, they  celebrate  the  native  beauties  of  the  black-faced  Iheep, 
bred  on  the  mountains,  and  fattened  on  the  plains  of  Scotland,  as 
furpaffing  all  the  improved  breeds  yet  introduced  :  and,  in  this 
chorus,  will  join  every  judge  of  good  eating,  and  adept  in  the  an- 
cient fchool  of 

OB.  1 8c 2.  Epicuhus. 


Remarks  o?i  the  aho-ve  Paper, 

BY    THE    C02>'DUCT0R. 

This  Magazine  is  ''  open  to  all  parties,  and  influenced  by  none  ;" 
therefore,  though  we  entertain  the  higheil  refpecl  for  the  gentle- 
man whofe  fvllem  is  animadverted  upon,  we  have  given  the  above 
animadverfions  a  place,  and  will,  wiLh  equal  plcafure,  receive  any 
anfvver  from  Mr  Biodie  or  his  friends.  Our  worthy  correfpon- 
dent  has  certainly  confidered  only  one  fide  of  the  queition,  and  we 
lliall  fupply  his  deficiency. 

With  rco^ard  to  the  feedincr  of  houfe-lamb,  w-e  bel'eve  our  cor- 
refpondent  is  in  the  right,  therefore  pais  over  that  branch  of  the 
animadverfions  ;  but,  refpecting  the  merit  of  the  improved  breed 
of  flieep,  i.e.  thofe  of  the  Leicefter  fort  (for  they  are  all  derived 
from  the  breed  of  l\Ir  Bakewell),  we  are  not  fure  if  he  has 
confidered  the  fubje<Sl  in  n  true  farming  point  of  view.  That  tliey 
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are  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  epicure's  palate^ v/e  concede  ;  though 
we  by  no  meims  allow  this  to  he  the  critericn  which  fliould  deter- 
termine  the  merits  of  the  matter. 

To  a  farmer,  the  fiircit  evidence  of  the  goodncfs  or  badnefs  of 
any  f\llcm  is  the  value  or  profit  that  nnay  be  derived  from  putting 
that  fyilem  in  execution,  not  the  qualitv  or  richnefs  of  the  article 
that  is  produced.  Accordi:?g  to  tliis  principle,  the  comparative 
value  of  any  two  breeds  of  {lieep  depends  upon  which  will  re- 
turn the  greateft  price  for  a  given  quantity  of  food.  That  the 
new  Leicefter  breed  are,  in  this  refpe^t,  preferable,  is  nov/  agreed' 
upon  by  three  fourths  of  profeiTional  people  ;  and,,  though  the 
difciples  of  Epicurus  may  condemn  them,  not  in  refpecl  of  profit 
or  lofs,.  but  merely  becaufe  ihey  are  not  fo  favoury  to  their  appe- 
tites, we  apprehend  their  fentence  is  irrelevant  in  the  deciiion  of 
the  main  queilion. 

That  the  intruiiic  value  of  rams  and  ewes  of  this  breed  is  great- 
ly below  the  fums  for  which  they  have  been  fold,  and  that  much 
quackery  has  been  practifed  in  the  arrangement  of  (ales,  are  very 
probable  circumilances  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  thefe 
things  prevail  in  every  new  trade,  and  will  be  given  up  when- 
ever the  articles  come  into  more  general  ufe.  The  value  of  any 
thing,  to  be  fure,  is  jull  exaaly  what  it  will  bring  ;  and  fo  long 
as  no  in. proper  means  are  ufed,  every  man  has  a  good  right  to 
difpofe  of  his  articles  at  the  highefl  rates  the  ftate  of  the  market 
will  almit. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE* 

^^ety  concerning  the  Culture  of  Mojfcs, 

Sir, 

JlAvrvG  a  large  tract  of  peat-mofs,  which  I  am  dcfircus  to  im- 
prove, 1  fnall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  your  correfpon- 
dcnts  who  have  improved  fuch  foils,  or  who  have  obierved  the  im- 
provement made  by  others,  for  an  account  of  their  mode  of  culture  ; 
and  I  particularly  requefl  it  to  be  mentioned,  whether  lime  is  con- 
fidered  as  neceffary,  as  I  cannot  command  fuch  manure  at  a  mode- 
rate expence.  If  ivlJ  informer  will  be  pleafcd  to  acquaint  me 
where  I  can  .Ve  fuch  improved  mofles,  his  precepts  will  be  the 
more  acceptable. 

It  feems  proper,  however,  that  I  fhould  mention,  that  I  have 
icQn  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  molfcs  at  Swindrig- 
muir;  but  as  lime  is  there  confidered  as  eflential,  that  mode  of  cuU 
t^Jie-does  not  fuit  m®, 

i^  Novice -Junior- 
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FOR    THE    FARMKr's    MAG(\ZiNE. 

Jljhort  Ahridgeinent  of  Ellington's  Treatife  en  draining  Land, 

As  Mr  Elkington's  work  upon  draining  land  is  a  lar<;e  4tOs 
■with  plates,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  wliich  few  faraiers  nvA-j  be  dif- 
pof^d  to  lay  out,  I  have  made  the  following  notes  from  it,  which 
iecm  to  contain  the  fubftaiice  of  the  book. 

Introducl-ion,  page  3d.  The  roty  that  deRrudive  malady  among 
fheep,  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  herba^^e,  wliich  tot) 
much  noxious  moiflure  produces;  and  as  it  is  a  dil'eafe  hitherto 
•  deemed  incurable,  it  can  o\Xy  ht  preveiitedhy  means  of  draining., 
(See  the  method  he  propofes  afterwards.) 

Exhalations  from  mofs  and  niarfhy  grounds  irun*eafe  the  humi- 
lity of  the  climate,  and  make  the  harveils  late  and  precarious. 
Page  8.  Account  of  the  moft  approved  method. 
Draining  depends   upon   thr.c^  points,     "ift,  Upon  finding  the 
^fnain-fpring,  or  caufe  of  the  mi'.cliiei,  without  v/hich  nothing  ef~ 
-ieftual  can  be  done.    2d,  Upon  rrddng  th-c  level  of  that  fpring,  and. 
■afcertaining  its  Juhterranean  hearing-x,  a  meafure  never  prattifed 
(it  is  afferted)  till  Mr  Elkington  difcovered  the  advantage  to  bi 
derived  from  it  ;*  for  if  the  drain  is  cut  a  yard  below  the  line  of 
the  fpring,  you  can  never  reach  the  water  that  ilfues  from  it,  and, 
by  aiccrtaining  that  line  by  means  of  levelliuiT',  you  can  cut  off  the 
{pring  elTeclually,  end  conTequently  drain  the  land  in  tf.echeapefi 
and  molt  eligible  manner,      'jdly,  By  making  ul'e  of  the  augre  to 
reach  or  tap  the  fpring,  where  the  depth  of  the  drain  is  not  fuffi« 
'cient  for  the  purpofe 

Page  17.  The  great  6bjc£l  of  Mr  Elkin^ton's  fyftem  is,  that  oF 
draining  bog5,  by  cutting  off  entirely  the  fource  of  the  fprings,  or 
fubterraneous  v.-ater,  that  caufes  the  w-etnefs,  either  by  flowing 
over  the  furface,  or  by  being  longxoniined  undtr  it.  If  the  fprings 
have  a  natural  outlet,  the  objcifc  of  the  drain  is  to  lower  and  en- 
large It,  which,  by  giving  the  v/arer  a  mere  free  and  eafy  channel, 
will  fooncr  difcharge  and  drain  it  off,  or  will  reduce  it  to  a  level 
ib  far  below  the  furface,  as  to  prevent  its  overflowings  :  Where 
the  fprings  have  no  apparent  outlet,  but  are  either  confined  fo 
far  below  the  furface,  as  to  injure  it  by  continued  moiflure,  or 
by  oozing  out  imperceptibly  by  any  fmall  pores  of  the  upper  foil; 
the  object  of  the  drain  is  to  give  a  proper  vent  to  the  water,  and 
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*  It  is  faid'Dr  James  Andeifon,  late  of  Edinbuigh,  had  pjiblifhcd  an  account  of  this 
ten  years  before.  That  others  had  praftifcd  it  in  the  Lothians  ;  although, *on  this 
idea,  Mr  Elkington  got  a  large  premium  trom  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  As  El- 
kington was  merely  a  labourer,  and  no  fcholar,  I  believe  it  was  a  difcoveiy  to  him, 
though  others  had  hit  on  the  fame:  "Wivithsr  he  alone  liiould  have  been  rewaidcrf 
ii  tJie  qntftioni 
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to  extra^l  more  quickly  and  effect u ally  what  has  before  been  pent  up 
in  the  bottoni  of  the  Toil.  The  obje^l  of  the  augre,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  i;  iht  Jine  qva  non  (the  indifpenfable  requifite)  of  the  bufi- 
r.efs,  is  fimply  to  reach  or  tap  the  fpring,  and  to  give  vent  to  the 
water  thus  pent  up,  when  the  depth  of  the  drain  docs  not  reach  it  ; 
"^vhere  the  level  of  the  outlet  will  not  admit  of  its  being  cut  to 
that  depth,  and  where  the  expence  of  cutting  fo  deep  would  be  very 
great,  and  the  execution  of  it  very  difficult. 

Page  19.  Springs  rifmg  in  a  regular  line,  along  the  upper  fide 
of  a  wet  fiirface.  Make  ditch  along  the  lower  level  of  xXxcJirata 
containing  them,  another  thence  to  a  brook. 

Page  20.  Sprin'g-bogs.  Drain  cut  along  the  level  of  the  lower 
f;n-ing,  and  another  to  a  brook. 

Page  23.  It  is  of  material  confequence  to  afcertain  which  of  the 
different  outlets,  that  may  appear  on  the  furface,  is  the  main-fpring 
or  throne  from  which  the  outlets  are  fuppiied  ;  for,  by  cutting  off 
that,  tlie  others  become  dry.  If  on  the  bank,  or  doping  furface, 
from  whence  they  proceed,  they  are  found  to  break  out  at  diffcreot 
levels,  according  to  tlie  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  if  thofe  loweft 
down  continue  running,  whilfl  the  above  are  dry,  it  is  a  fare  fign 
that  all  the  different  outlets  are  connected  with  and  proceed  from 
x\\t  fame  fpring ;  and  along  the  line  of  this  under  one  fhould  the 
<lrain  be  directed,  which,  if  properly  executed,  all  thofe  above  will 
rontnmc  dry.  This  is  called  the  main-fpring,  and  all  the  reft, 
overflowings  of  it.  The  reverfe  having  been  formerly  ufed,  only 
carried  off  the  overflowings.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
iippermofl  (if  the  ftrongeft  outlets)  are  the  main-fprings,  and  thofe 
below  only  leakages  ;  therefore  caution  is  necelTary. 

Page  27.  Where  a  drain  carried  on  a  level  is  in  fome  places 
below  tlie  fprings,  make  little  drains  up  to  them. 

Page  28.  In  a  high  porous-baak,  with  fprings  down  the  two 
fides,  drain  down  the  middle  from  the  main-fpring  to  a  brook  at 
the  bottom,  and  bore  with  augre  holes. 

Page  47.  In  draining  a  hill,  compofed  of  alternate  beds  of  rock 
cndclay,  make  different  drains  acrofs,  at  different  heights,  through 
the  wet  ground,  to  communicate  with  one  from  the  upper  wet 
q-round. 

Page  71.  Drainage  of  foils,  porous  above,  and  retentive  below, 
feems  to  be  done  by  a  large  drain,  in  the  moil  convenient  place, 
and  clearin^^  the  furs  w^ll,  to  ferve  in  place  of  fmaller  ones. 

Page  167.  Oil  llieep-pallure  ;  a  very  fimple  method  of  carrying 
ofi  furface- water,  by  means  of  a  flrong  common  plough,  may  be  ef-- 
fccled  in  this  manner;  After  turning  up  furrows  through  the  hol- 
low parts  of  the  field,  where  the  water  is  apt  to  llagnate,  let  a  man 
with  a  fpade  pair  off  tlie  loofe  foil,  Irnving   the  inverted  fod,   or 

grafly 
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graffy  fide,  about  3  inches  thick.  This  done,  let  him  turn  over 
the  fod  into  the  furrow,  grafs-fidc  up.  By  this,  a  canal  of  3  or  4 
inches  will  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  fufHcient  to  dif- 
charge  a  conliderable  quantity  of  water,  which  will  readily  fubfide 
into  it. 

SCOTUS. 


TO    TPIE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

^ie?y  as  to  taking  the  Tar  out  of  Wool. 
Sir, 

In  Mr  Naefmith's  furvey  of  the  llieep-counties  of  Scotland, 
and  report  as  to  the  ftate  of  flieep  and  wool,  he  mentions,  tliat,  at 
Galafhiels,  they  have  a  method  of  taking  the  tar  out  of  the  falved 
or  fmeared  wool,  but  he  does  not  fay  how  it  is  done.  This  recipe, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  of  more  general  ufe,  if  he  had 
given  it,  than  all  his  report.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correfpon- 
dents,  know  it,  it  would  be  of  public  utility  to  communicate  it.  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  a  recipe,  but  it  is  from  uncertain  authority, 
and  I  fomewhat  doubt  of  its  permanent  efficacy. 

A N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Emigrationy  and  the  Means  of  preventing  it. 
Sir, 

As  a  fpirit  of  emigration  to  America  is  beginning  to  ILow  it- 
felf,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  point  out  by  what  means 
the  poorer  a;id  more  ignorant  were  formerly  kidnapped,  or  tre- 
panned into  it,  and  what  way  they  were  afterwards  uled. 

Every  thing  fpecious  was  held  out  to  thofe  who  would  go  to 
America,  by  perfons  interefted  to  get  as  many  to  emigrate  as 
polTible  :  they  were  inveigled  into  a  contraci,  or  indenture,  in 
the  Engliih.  form,  fufficiently  binding  and  actionable  by  the  laws 
of  America  ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  if  they  paid  a  certain 
fum  on  landing,  the  indenture  was  void.  It  was,  however,  taken 
care  of  they  diould  be  perfons  who  were  in  no  danger  of  paying 
that  fum  :  If  they  did  not,  they  were  to  ferve  the  perlbn  they  in- 
dented with,  or  his  affigns,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
indenture  was  very  plaufibly  worded,  to  prevent  fufpicion  ;  and 
every  legal  form  obferved.  Upon  their  landing  in  America,  how- 
ever, and  not  p:'ying  the  fums  mentioned  in  the  indentures,  they 

were 
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-vvere  driven,  like  as  many  Scots  or  Irifh  bullocks,  to  market,  and 
fold,  like  flavcs,  to  the  highefl  bidder,  for  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  indentures.  What  became  of  them  afterwards,  God  onlj 
knows  :  The  poor  and  the  opprelTed  have  no  biographers.  But 
as  the  pcrfons  who  cf.vried  them  out  were  net  oblioed  to  account 
for  them  to  any  perfon  here,  they  mufc,  at  the  expiry  of  the  terno, 
have  i>een  much  in  the  mercy  of  their  opprellbrs.  Now  that  (laves 
from  Africa  give  L.  80  ahead,  it  is  clear,  this  kidnapping  of  white 
people,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  will  be  prac- 
tifed  v.rth  avidity.  I  am  not  clear,  however,  but  that  a  perfon 
reducing  away  Britiih  fubjecls  might  be  profecuted,  or  obliged  to 
defift,  and  bound  over  to  his  good  beliaviour,  as,  by  the  laws  of 
Ood  and  of  nature,  the  f,ealing  and  felling  the  fubjeds  of  any  Hate 
is  highly  punilliable.  Thus,  by  the  Jew!  Hi  law  : — *'  He  that  Iteal- 
^*  etli  a  man,  and  IcUeth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  fhall 
^'  furely  be  put  to  death*.-'  So,  likevvife  in  the  civil  law  Cwhich^ 
let  it  be  oblerved,  is  held  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  our 
own  is  deficient),  the  offence  cf  fpiritiKg  away  and  ftealing  men 
and  children,  which  ivas  c^M^d  plagium,  and  the  offenders,  plagiarii, 
was  punilhed  with  death;  Tit,  48.  15.  1.  This  (fays  Judge 
Blackftone)  t  is  unqueflicnably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs 
the  king  of  his  fubje&s,  banifbes  a  man  from  his  country,  and 
xnay,  in  its  confequences,  be  produ£live  of  the  molt  cruel  and  dif- 
agreeable  hardfhips  ;  and  therefore  the  com.mon  lav/  of  England 
has  puuifned  it  with  line,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  fucli  contract  can  be  actionable  here  againft  the 
■perfcn  engaging  to  emigrate,  becaule  it  is  founded  on  fra,ud,  or 
dele,  a  contrivance  or  machination  to  deceive.;  which  is  a  fuilicient 
ikfence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  every  perl'on's  duty,  who  either  loves 
Lis  country^  or  has  any  humanity,  to  point  out  to  thofc,  who  are 
in  danger  of  emigration,  the  bad  fuccefs  they  may  lay  their  ac- 
count to  meet  with. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  poetry  has  been  compnfcd,  to  prov; 
•that  die  opuleiT-t  proprietors  building  fine  houfes,  ard  making  beau- 
tiful policies,  felting  large  farms,  and  introducing  better  farm- 
management,  have  caufed  emigratiom  This  I,  in  plain  profe,  very 
inucb  doubt:  and  if  I  had  the  fame  poetical  talents,  1  could  give 
a  deicription  of  many  fine  new  villages,  almolt  entirely  ereifed 
within  thefe  30  years,  by  per  Tons  fund  of  building  fine  houfes,  &^c. 
for  themfclves  ;  in  which  a  court-houfe,  without  attornies, — a 
cotton-mil), — a  church,  where  there  was  none  before, — an  acade- 
my,— a  daily  pofl  and  a  coffee-room,  wouki  make  no  defpicable  fi- 
gure :  In  addition  to  all  whichj  labour  for  every  perfgn  who  in- 
clined 
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clined  to  work.  Indeed,  from  obfervatlon  1  have  ever  found,  that^ 
where  a  rich  man  fixed  his  refidence,  there  was  immediatelj  a 
greater  number  of  lioules  near  *  it,  than  were  on  the  fame  ground 
before  this  happened-  The  gardener  had  a  wife,  as  had  alio  the 
licrdfrnan  and  ploughman  ;  it  was  not  convenrcnt  to  want  a  fmith 
and  a  joiner  for  any  length  of  time,  thofe  had  families.  One  rea- 
fx)n,  or  another,  foon  occafioned  a  number  of  cottagers,  who  made 
part  of  their  living  from  the  fuperflui'Lles  cf  their  wealthy  land- 
lord, as  there  was  always  fomething  to  do,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
To  pull  down  a  wall,  or  to  buiid  one  ; — to  dig  a  pond,  or  to  fill 
np  an  old  one  ; — no  matter  v/hat,  it  created  work  ,  it  gave  bread 
to  the  induflrious.  This  could  not  caufe  emigration.  The  faft 
is,  one  o-f  the  bell  methods  of  preventing  it  is,  the  landholders  to 
improve  their  lands.  Cafes  have  been  known  of  felling  half  a 
large  eflate,  and,  by  improving  tlie  remainder,  keeping  up  the 
rental.  One  of  the  greateO:  improvers  in  the  kingdom,  whenever 
he  finds  a  piece  of  land  gives  little  rent^  he  fets  a  number  of  per« 
fons  to  work  in  improving  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and,  in  a  few- 
years,  generrdly  makes  it  worth  three  or  faur  times  the  rent,  for 
a  permanency.  In  faft,  there  are  three  unqueflionable  principles 
in  improvement  of  land.  i.  Land  cannot  be  improved  without 
induitry.  2.  The  earth  will  always  be  produ'Ptive,  in  proportion 
to  the  induilry  befLowed  upon  h.  From  whence  a  3d  is  dedu- 
clble,  that  every  place  may  fupport  its  inhabitaiits^  if  they  are  in- 
duftrious,  and  that  induilry  prudently  directed. 

Another  method  of  preventing  emigration  is,  to  encourage  ma- 
nufactures. To  feu  villages  v/ill  do  no  good,  nnlefs  w^ork  is  alfo- 
found  for  the  inhabitants.  There  are  alresidy  a  great  many  carding- 
machines  ;  let  tlie  proprietors  aiTifl  theperfons  concerned  in  thefe  m 
building  ;  let  him  get  feme  fpinning-machines  and  dyers  collefted  : 
Here  is  a  woollen  manufaftory  at  once.  If  thefe  perfons  cannot 
afford  the  expence  of  the  nece{;&ry  machinery,  let  the  landlord 
give  it  in  Jieelhoiv- — an  antiquated  farming  term,  for  receivmg  fo 
much  at  entry ;,  and  leaving  the  fame,  or  a  like  quantity,  at  remo- 
ving. Let  another  place  engage  in  another  branch  ;  a  cotton-mill^^ 
fur  example  ;  a  feaport  in  fiihery,,  and  fo  on.  Give  encouragement 
to  a  few  individuals,  who  are  manufacturers  at  firft,.  and  to  a  join- 
er, a  fmith,  a  dealer  in  groceries  j — one  thing  leads  to  another. 
People  colled  ^  money  is  brought  into  the  country  ;  and  emigra- 
tion knocked  in  the  head.  The  confequence  alio  is,  that  all  thefe 
people  want  land,  for  "  their  bafket  and  their  ilore,  hail  and po-^ 
**  tatses  \  ;"   and  for  their  cows,  that  they  may  have  milk,   for 
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which  they  can  well  afford  to  pay.  Thus  the  induftrlous  are 
provided  for,  and  the  rich  increale  their  gains  ;  every  caufe  for 
emigration  to  other  countries  is  removed,  and  the  profperity  of 
the  country  advanced. 

Antiplagiarius. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Anji:jcrs  to  ^levies  on  Vegetation, 
Sir, 

In  the  nth  Number  of  your  very  ufeful  publication,  you  fub- 
mit  a  fet  of  queries  on  vegetation  to  your  readers  and  correfpon- 
dents,  and  folicit  anfwers  to  the  important  queftions  put.  As  I  am 
a  ilncere  friend  to  every  agricultural  and  horticultural  puvfuit,  I 
have  ventured  to  offer  anfwers  to  moft  of  them,  at  leall  fuch  as  I 
have  had  occafion  to  turn  my  mind  upon,  in  the  courfe  of  prac- 
tice. 

I  humbly  fubm.it  them  to  your  difpofal,  if  you  deem  them  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  your  magazine  ;  and  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

^z/^.  28.  1 8c 2.  W.N. 

I.    Concerning  the  EartJo* 

Anf.  to  Qncry  i.  Supportmg  them  in  a  proper  pofition  ;  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  communicating  moifture,  and  other  matter, 
for  their  nouriihment ;  receiving  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  dews,  and  exhalations  5  thereby  forwarding  their  growth  and 
perfection. 

2.  Anfwered  above. 

3.  Moil  certainly.  I  do  not  know  any  plant  that  will  not 
grow  in  different  foils  by  conftraint ;  but  none  will  thrive  in  a 
luperlative  degree,  except  in  that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  nature. 

4.  By  proper  cultivation  of  the  given  foil,  I  think  not.  Even 
iron}-  till,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  inimical  of  any  to  ve- 
getation, can,  by  proper  management,  be  made  productive  of  ufe- 
ful plants. 

5.  Yes  ;  generally  thofe  that  arc  termed  fucculent,  as  the  cac- 
tus and  euphorbia,  in  an  exotic  itatc  ;  and  certainly  every  plant 
in  an  indigenous  ftate,  as  the  heath,  the  juniper,  the  fox-glove,  &c. 

6.  Becanfe  certain  plants  exhault  the  foil  fader  and  more  than 
others,  and  that  one  plant  will  thrive,  where  anothcr.only  exiited. 

7.  Nutritive  matter,  raoillure,  &c. 

0,  Calcareous  earth,  as  lime,  chalk,  or  marl  ;  clay  and  fand  ; 

in 
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in  this  proportion,   or  nearly :    day,  ^  ;  fand,  ^  ;  calcareous  mat- 
ter, f  :  judicloully  manured  with  dung,  or  dead  vegetable  matter. 

11.  Certainly. 

12.  Adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  adhclive  matter,  if  too 
porous. 

13.  Moft  generally;  but  there  may  be  fome  pernicious  metallic 
fubftance  alfo  in  the  foil,  and  which  may  co-operate  in  caufiiig 
llerility. 

14.  When  new  digged  or  ploughed,  if  in  a  moderately  dry 
ftate. 

15.  In  a  very  great  meafure,  if  not  buried  too  deep. 

16.  Not  altogether,  but  partly 

17.  Expoiing  it  to  the  fun's  rays  in  part,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
large  lengthened  heap  whereby  it  is  alfo  partly  fl-aded,  and  turn- 
ing It  over  once  in  two  or  three  months,  will  fooner  reftore  it  to 
fertility  than  any  other  procefs,  excluiively  of  adding  frelli  matter. 
The  oftener  tlie  furface  is  encrufted  with  froft,  and  the  freer  it  is 
kept  of  weeds,  will  be  the  more  aiding  to  this  delirable  purpofe. 

18.  Yes  ;  becaufe  otherwifc  the  feeds  of  many  annual  and  bi- 
ennial plants  are  found  to  degenerate. 

19.  Soil  of  a  free  open  texture,  and  moderately  rich.  Becaufe 
all  feeds  vegetate,  and  all  plants  ftrike  root  l^it  in  a  lightiih  foil, 
although  by  nature  they  may  require  a  different  kind  afterwards 
to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

II.    Concerning  the  Air, 

Anf.  to  Qiief.  i.  Kn  efFe61;  fimilar  to  that  it  has  on  animals,  in- 
flation and  refpiration.  Alfo,  of  conveying,  or  rather  containing, 
part  of  their  food,  which  it  depolits  in  the  foil,  to  be  imbibed  by 
the  roots  ;  and  part  it  conveys  into  th.eir  fyftem  by  meiins  of  the 
pores  in  the  bark,  leaves,  &:c. 

2.  I  believe  many  plants  would  live,  and  even  thrive,  in  air 
that  might  be  fatal  to  molt  animals  ;  but. I  am  convinced  that  pure, 
or  at  leaft  w^hat  w^e  term  wholefome  air,  is  elTential  to  the  pro- 
duftion  of  wholefome  fruits,  pulfe,  and  grain. 

4.  Not  the  whole,  part  only ;  that  is,  plants  in  general.  For, 
in  contradidfion  to  any  hypothelis  that  I  know  of,  I  have  to  flate, 
that  I  witnefled  an  aloe  live  for  upwards  of  feven  years  in  a  ftate 
of  fufpenfion  between  heaven  and  earth,  without  a  particle  of  foil 
about  its  roots,  and  without  any  vilible  figns  of  decay  or  mutabi- 
lity. Its  fituation  was  fuch,  however,  that  it  was  equally  a  ftran- 
ger  to  rain,  froft,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

5.  I  think  it  does.  The  nitrous  acid  of  the  air,  being  imbibed 
by  the  fallov/  foil,  is  of  iniiuite  advantage  in  reducing  dungs,  ei- 
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ther  then  or  afterwards  dcpolitcd  i\\  it,  into  thai  Hate  of  mucilage 
allowed  to  be  the  pabulum,  or  eiTe  tial  tood  of  plants. 

6.  Partly  both  ways  ;  but  probably  the  foil  is  alfo  benefited  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  as  above  ated,  on  account  that,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  thefe  crops,  it  is  frcquLiitly  ilirred  and  cxpoled  to  the 
elements. 

7.  I  ihould  think  they  do. — Sec  anfwer  to  query  i.  of  this 
head. 

8.  To  the  firil  claufe  I  have  to  anfwer,  certainly  ;  but  I  think 
tl;ie  fecond  claufe  by  no  means  explicit.  If  it  has  been  found 
to  aiifiucr  in  France,  why  put  the  quellion  in  Britain  ?  or,  why 
was  it  not  flated  wliether  the  trees  were  abfolutely  planted  in  heaps 
of  llones,  without  any  kind  of  foil,  or  if  heaps  of  Hones  were 
merely  laid  round  their  Hems  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ?  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  too  much  o-  a  hearjay  llory.  It  is  /aid 
to  have  been  fucccjsfuliy  tried  in  France.  Many  wonderful  things 
favour  of  France  1 

9.  In  freili  weather,  every  day,  Icfs  or  more ;  in  funfhine,  from 
•  bout  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  evening,  lefs  or  more, 
according  to  the  fcafon  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  time  of  fevere 
froft,  if  bright  funfhine,  a  little  air  muft  be  admitted,  and  in  fmall- 
er  or  greater  quantity,  according  to  the  hardinefs  or  tendcrnefs  of 
the  plants  in  queftion  Air  o\\\:h\.  iikewife  to  be  admitted  and  ta- 
ken off  by  degrees,  i.  c.  the  full  quantity  for  the  day  fliould  not 
be  given  in  the  morning  ;  perhaps  only  one  half  or  a  third,  increa- 
fing  as  the  fun  advances  in  the  horizon ;  taking  it  off  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  fun  retreats  in  the  afternoon,  alw^ays  obferving  to  fliut 
up  feveral  hours  before  funfet. 

ic.  Languid,  and  ultimately  perifli. 

n.  By  no  means. 

1 2.  There  at  leaft  wouldyt'^-Tz  to  be  an  antipathy  between  the  ar- 
tichoke and  other  plants,  as  weeds,  if  fown  ever  fo  thick,  will  not 
grow  undf'r  them,  although  they  will  thrive  very  well  befide  them  ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  owing  more  to  the  Ihade,  than  any  inimical  qua- 
lity in  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  It  has  hittix /aid  that  \^  heat  will  not 
thrive  within  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  yards  of  barberry, 
and  nothing  more  ridiculous  could  polTibly  have  been  Jaid  ;  for  I 
can  aver,  for  one,  that  1  have  repeatedly  feen  as  fine  wheat  as  ever 
grew,  in  a  field  enclofed  on  all  fides  with  a  barberry  hedge,  in  a 
wild,  uMclipt,  Parubby  Hate,  and  wliich  produced  Bowers  and  fruit 
in  abundance.  1  am  as  httlc  intliiicd  to  think  thtre  is  fympathy 
between  plants,  except  fuch  as  a  favourite  foil  and  fituation/f^fw- 
ingly  begets  between  fuch  plants  as  happen  to  affeft  one  and  the 
fame.  But  it  might  be  afkcd,  Have  plants  a  will,  a  dcfire,  or  in- 
I  clination, 
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clination,  to  be  placed  by  tlicir  friends  or  lovers  ;  or  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  dirtance  from  their  enemies  ? 

i"^.  Many  plants  grow  well  under  the  (hade  of  others  ;  but 
none  grow  fo  well  as  if  unihaded,  and  in  their  nativity. 

14.  Baneful;  frequently  dliloliition,  if  ft  ruck  with  the  material 
fire  or  lightning.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growtli  of  many 
plants  is  much  promoted  by  the  fultry  moill  heat,  frequently  at- 
tendant on,  or  following  athunder-ftorm.  The  electrical  fluid  is  al- 
fq  known  to  be  aiding  to  the  growth  of  plants,  by  real  experiment  i 
that  is,  by  the  circumambient  air,  or  what  may  be  called  the  im- 
mediate atmofphere  of  the  plant,  being  charged  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree by  the  wheel,  for  feveral  days  together,  vegetation  has  been 
obferved  to  increafe  in  a  very  confiderable  degree. 

15.  If  they  are  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diitance  from  the  fea, 
and  the  fea-air  is  mixed  with  frefli  air  before  it  comes  into  contaft 
with  the  lungs  of  the  plants,  or  the  foil  wherein  they  grow,  it  is 
attended  with  little  bad,  perhaps  good,  effect ;  but  if  they  are  li- 
tuated  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  the  effefts  are  fuch,  that  they 
are  Hunted,  hidebound,  and  all  their  juices  are  contaminated  by 
its  baneful  influence  and  aftringency,  more  efpecially  while  the 
\vind  blows  from  thence« 

III.      Concerning  Water. 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i.  Nourifhing  the  root,  incrcaling  the  quantity  of 
f'ap,  and  refrelbing  the  foliage  Waier  is  alfo  probably  the  chief 
vehicle  by  which  the  effence  of  dungs,  and  other  manures,  is  con- 
veyed into  their  fyftem. 

2.  Soft,  that  is,  river,  rain,  or  waters  that  have  been  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  a  confiderable  time  before  application,  are 
favourable  ;  and  hard,  or  waters  that  are  impregnated  with 
metallic  fubftances,  are  injuriqus  to  vegetation. 

3.  Very  bad  for  either,  if  perfifled  in  \  and  more  perceptibly 
fo,  at  firlt,  on  young  than  old  plants. 

5.  Mornings  and  evenings,  before  and  after  the  fun's  heat  is 
violent,  becaufe,  otherwife,  it  would  be  rendered  of  lefs  beneficial 
eflfed,  owing  to  fudden  exhalation. 

6.  As  long  as  a  tree  or  plant  (/.  e.  the  flem,  branches,  or 
haulm)  can  be  faid  to  be  in  life,  its  fap  undoubtedly  flows  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  For  inftance,  cut  any  part  of  a  vine,  birch, 
fycamore,  oak,  &:c.  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  juices  will  inlf  antly 
flow  at  the  wound,  although  not  fo  copioufiy  as  in  the  early  part 
€>f  fpring  and  fummer.  Tlie  circulation  is  alfo  either  promoted 
or  retarded  much  by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 

7.  Confiderable  quantities  both  ways. 

80  The  efFecl  of  dew  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  rain,  only  in 

F  a  'izi^ 
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Icl'^  proportion  ,  it  nouriflies  the  roots,  and  refrefhes  the  foliage 
in  a  \  ei;'  confiderable  degree,  'f  not  faddenlj  evaporated  by  the  I, eat 
ol  till'  fun.  Can'^ot  fav  to  ivhat  extent  it  is  favourable,  much  de- 
pending boili  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  feafon. 

IV.      Concerning  Light  and  Heat. 

Anf.  to  Qnef.  i.  Giving  tlie  natural  colour  to  foliage,  flowers, 
ar.d  fruits  ;  making  the  fap  tiow  and  circulate  ;  increafing  the  fa- 
rinacions  matter  in  grain  ;  and  increafing  the  faccharine  matter 
in,  and  enhancing  the  flavour  of  fruits  in  general. 

2.  Yes  ;  but  excepting  the  fungi  tribe,  Ldo  not  know  of  any 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  have  been  produced  in  perfeftion. 

3.  Mofl  certainly. 

4.  Surely,  inafiuuch  as  grain,  railed  in  warm  or  improved  cli- 
mates, is  more  rich  and  productive  oi  Jplrit,  than  that  railed  in 
cold  or  unimproved  fituations. 

5.  It  is  neceiTary  to  keep  many  kinds  of  cuttings  almojl  in  the 
dark,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and  all  kinds  are  the  better  for 
being  fhaded  from  the  ftrong  rays  of  the  fun  till  then. 

6.  Not  always  ;  the)*  arc  equally  liable  to  pcriJi  becaufe  of  wet, 
drought,  or  froil,  according  to  their  natures. 

7.  Certainly. 

o.  In  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  degradation. 

9.  Generally  more  mild,,  but  alfo  fometimes  more  pernicious. 
If  the  fteam  is  conflned  in  a  flue  the  fame  as  fmoke,  the  efFe6t  is 
the  fame.  If  it  is  fiiffered  to  diffufe,  it  is  falutary  in  a  dry,  and 
pernicious  in  a  moift  climate. 

10.  \i  properly  managed,  hot  walls  have  much  lefs  eiFe£l:  in 
promoting  the  growth,  than  in  perfefting  the  ai.nual  ihoots,  of 
plants  placed  againfl  them  ;  as,  by  the  time  artificial  heat  is  ap- 
plied (which  fliould  not  be  before  the  middle  of  July),  their  ve- 
getative powers  for  the  feafon  will  be  nearly  exhaufled.  Fire- 
heat  is  with  propriety  applied  to  flued  walls  which  have  no  glafs 
covering  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  aid  nature,  in  a  cold  climate, 
in  ripening  the  ihoots  and  buds  dcftined  to  produce  the  fucceeding 
cro'^  of  fruit.  But  the  attempt  to  force  fruits  on  thefe  walls  in 
the  fpring  has  not  been  generally  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Bv  painting  part  of  a  brick-wall  black,  agaiffl  which  one  wing 
of  a  pcich-trce  was  nailed,  and  letting  that  part,  againll  which 
the  other  wing  was  nailed,  remain  in  its  natural  ilate  or  colour,  it 
has  bserr  afccrtained,  that  black  does  very  conliderably  abforb 
hear,  as  :he  fruit  on  the  painted  part  were  ripe  ten  days  fooner 
than  on  the  oth  r. 

1 1-.  I  think  the  Danes  extremely  right  in  this  practice  j  and  I  am 

convinced 
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convinced  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  this,  and  all  cold  climates. 
The  canfe  of  the  failine  of  our  fruir-crops  is  more  generally  ow- 
ing to  bad  weather  coming:  on  the  hack  of  good  in  the  fpring-timc, 
than  any  thing  elfc  ;  and  if  we  could  keep  back  vegetation  by  the 
above  proccfs,  or  any  other,  to  a  better  and  more  fettled  feafon, 
it  would  be  an  important  improvement. 

12.  Yes;  and  everv  plant  will  bend  to  the  light,  whatever 
angle  of  the  horizon  it  is  admitted  from.  It  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  admitted,  it  will  be  the  more  obedient. 

13.  Yes;  with  refped  to  trees  placed  againft  a  wall.  With 
refped  to  trees  (landing  freely  expofed,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

14.  I  cannot  pofitively  fiiy  of  all  plants  ;  though,  judging  by 
analogy,  I  believe  mofh  do  grow  more  in  the  night  tlian  in  the  day, 
in  fummer  particularly.  1  have  found,  that  vines  in  a  hot-houfe 
grow  mofl  in  the  night,  from  about  the  1  ft  of  April  to  September. 

15.  Yes;  but  by  no  means  fo  luxuriantly  as  if  prottdted  ;  nor 
will  the  plants  continue  to  llourifli  as  well  for  a  feries  of  years. 
Indeed,  neither  could  reafonably  be  expcded  conlidering  that,  in 
this  cafe,  one  part  of  the  plai't  would  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in 
Greenland,  and  the  other  in  the  Indies. 

V.    Concerning  Mannres,  or  dead  organised  Matter, 

Anf.  to  Quef  I.  By  correfting  tenacity  and  porolity  in  the  foil, 
exciting  itb  fermentation,  communicating  nutritive  matter,  and  af- 
fording nonrilhment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  manures  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  and  their  perfection. 

2.  Firjl,  Vegetable  earth  of  decayed  tree-leaves,  and  of  de- 
cayed vegetables,  of  dilTerent  kinds,  mixed  together,  I  have  ever 
found  mild,  nutritive,  and  of  the  moft  falutary  effect  :  nor  have 
I  ever  found  that  I  had  applied  too  much.  Secondly,  Stable- 
dung,  on  all  heavy  loams  and  cold  foils,  not  too  much  ferment- 
ed, I  have  found  of  good,  and  on  light  dry  foils,  unlefs  pretty 
much  fermented,  of  bad  eflecl.  Thirdly,  Cow  and  hog-dung, 
on  light  dry  foils,  I  have  found  to  be  falutary,  and  the  contrary 
on  cold  and  wet  ones.  Fourthly,  Sheep  and  deers'  dung,  applied 
in  moderate  quantity,  has  a  good  effedt  on  all  loams,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  tenacious  and  wet.  Fi'thly,  Pigeon-dun t,%  at 
lead  a  year  old,  mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  vegetable  mould,  I 
have  found  of  the  moft  happy  effect,  when  difcreetly  applied  to 
heavy  land,  and  being  buried  only  tv/o  or  three  inches.  Sixthly, 
I  have  found  vvhin  and  fern  afhes,  mixed  v;ith  a  little  ^'ood  earth, 

an  excellent  top-drefiinu   to  grafs-iand  of  a  ftiff  wet  nature 

Seve?ithly,  A  compoft  of  coal  allies,  foot,  pigeon-dung,  and  fea- 
gravel,  wherein  was  a  coniiderablc  quantity  of  IhcUs;  I  have  found 

of 
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of  infinite  advar.rnge  to  a  verv  te'^acirus  tilly  clay  Eighthly >,  I 
have  always  found  fea-wecds  (^c  wire)  a  ^ood  'nanure,  either  as 
v.fi^nple,  or  being  compounded  with  dunp  and  earlii.  Ninthly,  I 
havefeen  a  very  cold,  wet,  back-lying,  clave>  field,  much  fertilized 
by  one  dreffing  with  the  rubbifli  of  fonie  brick-kilns,  which  was 
freely  applied,  and  of  which  coal-alhes  made  a  confiderablcr  part. 

3.  Much  muft  depend  on  circuniilances  ;  fometimes  in  tallow- 
inn-,  but  more  jzenerally  at  the  lime  of  fowing  or  plantin;^  ;  and 
always  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moderately  moift  ilate. 

4.  All  thefe  modes  ai-e  proper,  according  to  exifting  circum- 
flances,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  manured. 

5.  By  all  thefe  means,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  retaining 
moillure  in  dry,  and  expelling  it  in  wet  foils  ;  alfo,  by  correcting 
crudity  in,  and  adding  fertility  to  llerile  ones. 

6.  Certainly, 

7.  Compolt  manure  is  moft  generally  to  be  preferred,  particu- 
larly if  any  calcareous  matter  is  to  be  applied,  as  lime,  marl,  &c. 

8.  A  very  proper  mode  of  application. 

9.  B}'-  throwing  the  leaves  and  haulm  of  all  vegetables  into  a 
common  heap,  and  letting  them  remain  till  well  rotted,  then  mix- 
ing them  with  lime,  allies,  foot,  dung,  &.c.  or  in  the  procefs  of 
collecting  them,  and  watering  the  whole  frequently  with  the  drain= 
ings  of  a  dunghill:  By  mixing  the  fcourings  of  ditches,  pond- 
mud,  fcrapings  of  roads  and  pavements,  &c.  as  above  :  And,  by 
cleaning  out  the  furrows  of  all  palture-lands  every  fecond  or  third 
year,  mixing  it  with  lime,  &c.  and  applying  it  as  a  top-drefTing. 

10.  Thofe  of  a  cool  moift  nature,  as  vegetable  earth,  pond-n\ud, 
cow-dunp-,  £^c.  anfwer  beft  for  dry  and  abforbent  foils  ;  and  thofe 
of  a  hot,  and  more  generous  nature,  as  ftablcrdung,  pigeon-dung, 
foot,  alhes,  &.c.  for  cold  wet  foils. 

11.  If  they  have  not  undergone  a  proper  fermentation,  their  ef- 
fects arc,  giving  a  rank  and  difagreeable  flavour  to  fruits  and  herb- 
age ;  and,  if  an  immoderate  quar.tity  is  applied,  of  producing  a  con- 
fiderablc  degree  of  unwholefomcnefs,  and  tainting  the  juices  of 
many  plants. 

VI.      Concerning  Culiure, 

Anf.  to  Qucf.  f .  or  producing  health  and  vigour,  in  a  very  con^ 
•picuons  de.^ree,  both  on  root  and  branch. 

2.  Oi  courfe,  yes. 

3.  Certainly. 

4.  It  is  more  beneficial  for  the  trees,  that  an  under  crop  be  cul- 
tivated amongft  tliem,  than  that  the  ground  lie  in  grafs,  wceds^ 
&c.  ;-but,  were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  ivithout  an  under- 

crop^ 
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crop,  it  would  be  ftill  more  fo.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.  maj, 
with  propriety,  be  cultivated  in  young  tree-plantations,  for  four  or 
five  years,  or  till  the  roots  of  the  trees  begin  to  come  into  contucl 
•with  one  another,  but  not  longer  ;  becaufe,  if  peihfted  in  after 
that  time,  the  extreme  fibrils,  which  are  the  purveyors  of  the 
plant,  might  be  materially  injured 

5.  Firjly  Of  courfe,  yes.  Secondly,  The  foil  is  alfo  much  bene- 
fited by  this  fpecies  of  fallow. 

6.  By  anv  procefs  of  ploughing,  and  harrowing,  that  I  have  yet 
witnelVed,  no. 

7.  Much  muft  depend  on  the  quality  and  the  fituation  of  the 
land,  and  the  ftate  of  labour ;  the  dilference  of  expence  may  be 
from  20  to  30  Ihillings  per  acre 

8.  1  believe  it  would,  in  many  cafes  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  depth  of  good  foil  is  greater,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  trenching  with  the  fpade,  once  in  four  or  five 
vears,  would  anfwer  the  expeccations  of  the  moft  fanguine. 

Vil.   Concerning  Suhjlances  in  the  Earth,  injurious  to  Vegetation, 

Anf.  to  QjLief.  I.  Metallic,  fulphureous,  aluminous,  and  all  af- 
trin^ent  fubllances  are  inimical  to  vegetation  ;  and  foils  wherein 
thefe  are  found,  are  more  or  lefs  fertile,  according  to  the  quantitj 
of  metal,  &:c.  they  contain.  Their  effects  on  the  tender  roots  of 
plants,  in  corroding  and  cankeriag  them,  are  fuch  as  frequently 
occafion  decay,  ficklinefs,  and  diffolution. 

2.  PulveriTiation,  expofition  to  the  elements,  and  the  addition  of 
diffolvent  matter,  as  lime,  chalk,  &c. 

3.  Firjl,  Yes.  Secondly,  By  judicious  draining,  and  afterwards 
treating  it,  as  above,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  In  many  cafes,  alfo, 
it  is  neceiTary,  and  in  all  cafes  proper,  to  add  adhefive  and  more 
ponderous  matter  in  the  cultivation  of  peat-mofs. 

4.  A  mixture  of  peat- earth,  purged  of  its  noxious  qualities, 
with  loam,  &c.  is  found  generally  to  fuit  their  nature,  as  more  im- 
mediately refembling  the  foil  of  their  nativity.  There  are  many 
European,  and  even  Britifh  plants,  which  alfo  thrive  beft  in  this 
kind  of  foil ;  and  there  are  many  American  and  other  foreign 
plants  that  do  not. 

5.  When  trees  are  obferved  to  decay,  from  their  roots  having 
reached  a  cankering  metallic  llratum,  I  think  it  is  then  time  to  Hub 
them  up,  as  I  have  not  been  yet  able  to  difcover  a  cure  j  and  I 
had  rather  fee  no  tree  than  fee  a  fickly  one. 

VIIL 
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VIII.     Of  Vermin,  noxious  to  Vegetation, 

Anf.  to  Quef..  i.  The  grub,  flag,  maggot,  and  mole. 

1  The  g!ub,  ^^y^,  and  maggot,  may  be  d'flroyed  bj  the  ap- 
plication i'f  liiiie,  foot,  fnulF  and  fulphur  mixed,  tobacco- water, 
and  bv  r  )lling  the  ground  late  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the 
mor'iing.  The  mole,  by  any  of  the  common  methods  of  trapping, 
or  by  terriers. 

3-  Ethereal  fire  !  and  the  means  are  fupernatural.  But  obferve, 
I  dillinguifli  between  blight  ^rAfT?!ut ;  and,  on  fome  other  occalion, 
may  offer  my  ideas  more  at  length  on  this  fubjedl. 

4.  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  bees  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  any  plant ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  very  ufeful  in  difperfing 
the  farrina,  in  all  hermaplirodite  flowers,  and  tranfporting  it  from 
male  to  female,  on  androgineous  plants  placed  in  hot-houfes,  me- 
lon-frames, &c  and  on  wliich  the  wind  cannot  aft,  in  facilitating 
that  objeft,  with  the  fame  effecl  as  in  the  open  air. 

5.  Dry,  hot  feafons,  are  generally  moil  produftive  of  the  aca- 
rus,  cocus,  maggot,  ant,  &:c. ;  and  \vet  ones  of  the  grub,  Aug,  fnails, 
%Lc.  It  might  be  diflScuk  to  fay  what  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
againft  them  ;  but  every  one  who  has  his  own  interefl:  at  heart 
ought  to  be  indefatigable  in  repelling  their  attacks. 

6.  I  don't  know  that  the  fmell  of  any  plant,  in  its  natural 
growing  ftate,  is  dejiruciive  of  infects  ;  but  there  are  feveral  plants 
which  are^  w'hen  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  or  when  burnt  near 
to  certam  infecls  ;  and  thefe  are,  tobacco,  hemlock,  afaphcedita, 
rue,  wormwood,  henbane,  &c. 

7.  The  pine-apple  brought  that  fpecies  of  infeft,  called  the 
pine-bug,  which,  however,  I  have  never  feen  on  any  other  plant, 
although  placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  believe,  another  fpe- 
cies of  that  infect,  called  the  brown-fcale,  or  orange-bug,  was 
brought  with  the  orange-tree  ;  but  it  is  now  found  on  many  other 
Hove  and  green-houfe  plants.  I  have  never  feen  any  of  tliem  on 
native  plants. 

8.  In  very  many  infliances  ;  for  feveral  kinds  of  infers,  I  have 
found  fumigation  effectual,  particularly  for  all  kinds  of  the  aphis. 

9.  It  will  deftroy  fome  tender  kinds,  as  the  aphis,  thrips,  &cc. 
but  the  procefs  is  eaflcr  by  a  fumigation  of  tobacco,  and  alfo  more 
certain.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  rather  to  retard  the  progrefs  of, 
than  defl:roy  infefts ;  and  it  produces  unfalutary  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion by  its  afl:ringency,  if  too  freely  applied.  I  have  never,  how- 
ever, tried  it  for  infects  in  the  foil. 

ic.  In  fo  far  as  they  diiturb  the  roots  of  cfl;abliflied,  and  difplace 

thofe 
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thofc  of  infant  plants.     They  may  be  deftrojed  by  trapping,  &.c. 
See  anfvvcr  to  quellion  i.  of  this  head. 

IX.   On  the  Improvement  of  Plarits,  by  introducing  new  Varicttes, 

Anf.  to  Qiief.  I.  Yes ;  by  fowing  them  in  a  richer  and  better 
prepared  foil,  and  paying  all  due  attention  in  the  culture. 

2.  Anfvvered  above. 

3.  Yes  ;  by  high  cultivation. 

4.  Yes  ;  by  fupplying  them  plentifully  with  v^^ater  while  fwell- 
ing,  and  fparingly  while  ripening. 

5.  J^j  keeping  the  foil  clear  of  weeds  and  all  noxious  matter, 
ftirring  the  furface  frequently,  expoling  them  freely  to  the  fun 
and  air,  and  defending  them  from  wet  while  ripening, 

NOTE. 

The  Condudor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligation  confer- 
red on  him  by  the  author  of  the  above  very  fenfible  and  judicious 
anfwers  to  the  queries  on  vegetation,  &:c.  inferted  in  the  third 
number  of  lall  volume  ;  and  begs  leave  to  add,  that  it  will  afford 
him  much  fatisfaftion  to  receive  further  information  refpecling 
the  caufe  of  the  blight  in  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  the  beil 
mearfs  of  guarding  againfl  it,  together  with  other  matters  noticed 
in  anfvver  to  the  third  query  of  the  eighth  clafs  ;  thefe  fubje^ls  ha- 
ving occafioned  much  difcuffion  among  practical  agriculturaliits. 

The  Conduftor  has  feen  anfwers  to  the  queries  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Bath  papers  ;  and  v.'ith  pleafure  gives  a  prefeience 
to  thofe  of  his  intelligent  correfpondent.  In  fact,  they  appear  to 
be  founded  upon  the  folid  balls  of  obfervation  and  experience,  and 
muft  be  perufed  by  fcientihc  agriculturalifts  with  lingular  fatis- 
fa6tioru 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Anfwers  to  ^leries  concerning  the  Solving  of  Wheat  in  the  Spring 

Months,  with  Queries  on  the  Working  oj  Oxen, 
Sir, 

If  better  anfwers  are  not  fent  to  the  queries  offered  by  your 
correfpondent  Alfred,  in  lall  number,  concerning  the  fowing  of 
wheat  in  the  fpring  feafon,  pleafe  accept  of  the  following. 

Q^  I.  Whether  is  there  any  variety  of  wheat  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  fowing  in  the  fpring  feafon  ? — Anf.  A  kind  of  wheat, 
brought,  1  believe,  from  Dantzick,  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
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try  aDout  twciity  years  ago,  which  was  faid  to  ripen  earlier  than 
our  ufual  varieties  of  that  grain.  This  kind  of  wheat  was  foon 
given  up  ;  and,  for  a  great  many  years  back,  none  but  the  va- 
rieties commonly  cultivated  have  been  fown  in  the  fpring  feafon. 
Any  of  thefe  will  do  equally  well  on  rich  grounds  as  if  fown  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  months,  providing  a  dry  feed- time  can  be 
got,  and  the  fucceeding  fummer  proves  warm  and  temperate.  The 
writer  of  this  a  iwei  has  repeatedly  reaped  crops  of  wheat  fown 
in  th^  month  of  March,  of  excelle:it  quality  ;  but  the  goodnefs  of 
the  crop  was  conilantly  regulated  by  the  circumllances  already 
mentio:    d. 

Q^  2.   What  is  the  quantity  ufualT}^  fown  per  acre  at  that  time  ? 

Aiif.  It  is  diiTicult  to  Hate  tlie  quantity  vfually  fown,  becaufe 
this  is  too  often  regulated  by  opinions  arbitrary  and  capricious  ; 
but  I  am  clear  that  a  great  deal  more  feed  is  necelTary  than  in  the 
nutr.m.ial  or  early  winter  months.  My  reafon  for  thinking  thick 
fowing  necefTary  at  the  period  under  inquiry  proceeds  from  a  be-  , 
Iiei  that  every  moment  confumed  by  the  plants,  in  ftooling  or  til- 
lering, is  fo  much  loll  time  ^n  their  progrefs  to  maturitv  :  hence 
the  propriety  of  eniibling  tiiem  to  pufli  away  viporoufiy  at  the 
parting -poft.  Perhaps  eighteen  pecks,  Linlithgow  meafure,  are 
necedary  for  feeding  a  Scotch  acre,  in  the  months  of  February  or 
March. 

Q^  3.  Is  there  any  other  preparation  neceffary  than  what  is 
commonly  bellowed  ?   By  preparation  I  mean  pickling  the  feed. 

Anf.  The  like  preparation  is  required,  and  no  other,  for  w^heat 
fown  in  nny  feafon  of  the  year  ;  that  is  to  fay,  tlie  feed  ought  to 
be  well  fprinkled  or  wetted  with  Hale  urine,  which  is  the  moll 
certain  of  all  the  pickles  in  ufe,  and  afterwards  fufficiently  dried 
^vith  hot-lime.  If  this  operation  is  carefully  executed,  I  venture 
to  maintain,  that  the  objecl  of  pickling  will  be  compietely  gained. 

Having  thus  anfwered  the  three  queries  put  by  Alfred,  I  am 
entitled  to  requell  he  would  favour  me  with  anfwers  to  the  like 
number  of  queries,  which  occurred  upon  reading  that  part  of  his 
letter  refpedling  the  working  of  oxen. 

Query  i.  As  Alfred  works  oxen  in  pairs,  pray  what  extent  of 
ground  docs  a  pair  plough  per  day  with  him  ;  or  rather,  which 
■will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  how  many  acres  will  thc}'-  plough 
per  annum,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  being  included  ?  If  they 
-'^rc  cmploj^ed  to  harrow,  he  will  be  fo  kind  as  flate  the  quantity 
ufually  gone  over  at  a  yoking  ? 

Alfred  mentions  that  he  keeps  two  fets  of  oxen,  but  that  they 
go  only  one  yoking  each  per  day,  becaufe  he  has  not  occaflon  for 
♦  wo  cattle-ploughs. 

Ornery  2.  Be  fo  ^ood  as  explain  whsre  the'  r.ecefTity  lies  of  keep- 
ing 
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ing  two  fets,  if  it  be  true  that  "  each  ])air  might  very  well 
**  work  two  yokings,  the  fame  as  horfes."  As  the  adverfaries 
of  the  ox-fyftem  will  undoubtebly  fay,  that  the  llatement  pre- 
fented  corroborates  what  they  have  uniformly  maintained,  viz. 
That  oxen  cannot  be  wrought  fo  irany  hours  in  a  day  as  hor- 
fes, and  that  double  numbers,  at  leaft,  are  necellary  to  carry- 
on  the  like  extent  of  farm-labour,  I  hope  that  Alfred  will  be 
very  particular  in  the  anfwer  to  this  query. 

Q^  3.  As  a  pair  of  horfes  are  capable  of  being  wrought  every 
day  the  weather  permits  field-labour  to  be  executed,  and  in  the 
corn-diftrids  are  adually  employed  from  five  to  lix  hours  per  daj', 
for  five  months  of  the  year,  and  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day, 
during  the  remaining  feven  months,  will  Alfred  be  fo  kind  as  to 
fay  whether  oxen  are  capable  of  undergoing  fo  much  fatigue  ?  or 
rather,  whether  there  is  a  fmgle  farmer  in  the  illand  that  ufes  them 
in  that  manner  ? 

As  Alfred  profeffes  his  willingnefs  to  furnifh  additional  infor- 
mation, I  truft,  that  an  anfwer,  in  courfe,  to  the  above  plain  and 
fimple  aueflions,  will  not  be  wanting.     I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

Mago. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervations  on  frojled  OatSy  and  a  Remedy  pointed  out  for  render'^ 
ing  them  Nutritious, 

Sir, 

As  no  fabje£l  occupies  the  attention  of  the  prefent  age  more 
than  that  of  agriculture,  and  none  furely  can  be  of  greattr  utility 
to  our  prefent  condition,  I  venture,  through  the  channel  of  the  Far- 
mer's Magazine,  an  obfervation  or  two,  which,  I  trull,  will  not 
perhaps  beany  way  inconiiftent  with  the  defign  of  its  publication. 
I  mean  to  Hate  a  few  fa(3;s  and  circumftances,  and  leave  it  to  others 
more  capable  to  found  upon  them  fuch  theory,  or  adopt  fuch  prac- 
tice, as  may  feem  deducible  therefrom. 

The  general  idea  amon.  tlie  farmers  in  the  Lothians,  and  I  may- 
fay  in  every  level  country,  is,  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  frofts  as  oc- 
curred during  the  lift  harveft,  all  the  oats  in  the  high  lands  m^ll 
be  rendered  ufelefs  for  lowing  in  the  approaching  fpring  ;  and  the 
higher  the  utULition,  the  worfe.  This,  in  fa<3:,  is  a  wrong  idea  ; 
for  it  always  happens,  that  though  the  corn  in  the  valleys,  in  the 
hilly  countries,  at  a  dillance  from  the  fea,  may  fufter  by  thefe  early 
frolls,  the  cr^ps  on  the  fummit,  and,  to  a  certain  elevation,  on  the 
fides  of  each  hiil^  remain  perfecfly  fafe'j  ar^d  fo  certain  is  the  fa«51:, 

G  a      "  that 
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that  it  is  the  conflant  pra<^ice  of  fome  farmers,  in  hillj  countries^ 
to  plant  their  potatoes,  and  any  delicate  crop,  on  the  greatell  alti- 
tude their  fituation  can  afford. 

I  am  indeed  no  philofopher,  and  leave  the  inveftigation  of  the 
caufe  of  fiich  a  phenomenon  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  it.  But 
it  appears  that  the  height  to  whicli  the  frolt  extends  on  the  fides 
of  the  mountains  is  exadlly  conformable  to  the  elevation  of  the 
hoar-froft,  or  rhind,  which  floats  all  round  the  bafis  of  the  hills. 
Tliis  hoar-froft,  however  pernicious  to  vegetation,  when  feen  from 
a  high  hill-top  in  a  September  morning,  affords  a  mofl  enchanting 
profpect.  The  efiulgent  rajs  of  the  fun,  to  which  it  very  fooa 
yields,  makes  this  exhalation  appear  like  a  boundlefs  ocean  adorn- 
ed with  a  rich  and  endlefs  variety  of  green  iilands,  as  it  were,  emer- 
ging from  the  waters.  Every  vegetable,  loaded  with  pearly  drops, 
joins  in  heightening  the  luftre  of  the  fun-beams,  and  their  own  na- 
tural verdure ;  while  the  ice,  diffolving  on  every  tree  and  fhrub, 
dijlils  like  the  deiu  on  the  tender  grafs.  If  we  add  to  this  fcene 
the  melody  of  the  groves,  w'here  the  feathered  fongflers  warble 
forth  their  unafFe6ted  notes  from  every  fpray,  it  will  iinifh  the 
picture  of  a  rural  fcene,  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

This  kind  of  froft,  which  arifes  from  the  lakes,  marfbes,  and 
moiflure  of  the  furface,  feldom  afcends  to  a  great  height  ;  and  it 
"would  feem,  that  the  later  and  more  intenfe  frofcs  defcend  from 
the  atmofphere,  and  are  more  fevere  on  the  mountain-tops,  where 
their  effects  begin.  I  had  fome  accidental  communications  on  this 
fubjedt  with  a  very  active  and  intelligent  farmer,  on  Galla-water, 
who  declares,  that  what  I  have  above  Itated  is  perfectly  confiftent 
•with  his  knowledge  and  pra6tice  ;  that  he  feldom  can  fave  his  po- 
tatoes without  the  above-mentioned  expedient;  and  that  his  oats, 
in  fuch  a  lituation,  will  in  general  be  found  fit  for  feed.  No  cir- 
cumflance  acts  more  forcibly  againll  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
than  that  alarm  which  caufes  a  very  general  demand  for  feed-oats 
upon  the  low-lands,  and  this  fubje6t  is  therefore  furely  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  hill-faimers.  It  is  true,  the  oats  they  do  not  ufe 
for  feed  muft  come  lo  market  in  the  form  of  meal,  but  they  muft 
be  but  a  poor  fubflitute  for  the  fine  ones  they  thus  withdraw  from 
that  market. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  interefl:  of  a  Lothian  farmer  to  harp  upon 
thisjirinfr  ;  as  every  circumffance,  which  tends  to  create  a  demand 
for  feed-corn  to  the  later  counties,  muft  be  direStly  for  his  intereft* 
But  he  has  narro^v  and  felfifh  view?,  who  is  incapable  of  deploring 
the  fufferings  of  a  whole  community,  or  who  can  rejoice  at  the 
preponderance  of  his  own  intereft,  when  thrown  into  the  oppolite 
feale  ? 

The  fecond  obfervation  I  would  make  (and  it  is  equally  fup- 

ported 
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ported  bj  pradicc)  is,  that  even  when  oats  are  damaged  by  froft, 
fo  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  purpofe,  they  can,  by  means  of  certain 
fimple  correctives,  be  rendered  good  and  wholefome  food  for 
horfes. 

Tlie  farmer,  above  alluded  to,  has  been  long  in  the  practice  of 
feeding  horfes  with  frolhed  oats  ;  which,  without  having  their  bad 
qualities  correfted,  are  always  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  that  valuable  animal.  His  method  of  doing  this  is,  to 
boil  one  firlot  of  oats  with  half  a  pound  of  common  fait,  and  four 
ounces  of  faltpetre,  or  any  quantity  with  the  fame  proportion. 
This  elTe^lually  reftores  their  nutritive  qualities,  and  renders  them 
perte6tly  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  the  way  of  feeding  any  animal. 
By  this  excellent  method,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oats,  which 
were  otherwife  completely  ufek-fs,  are  brought  in  to  ferve  a  moll 
elTential  and  valuable  purpofe,  and  thereby  increafe,  in  no  inccn- 
(iderable  degree,  the  food  of  the  poor. 

That  the  above  fads  might  be  fully  eflablidied,  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  all  concerned,  they  have  only  to  afcertain  them  by  experi- 
ments;  and,  indeed,  who  can  be  blamed  for  difcrediting  fuch  an 
apparent  abfurdity,  that,  to  fecure  vegetables  from  frofl,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  plant  them  on  the  top  of  a  hill  ?  Or,  that  oats  damaged 
by  froft,  can  by  any  means  be  reflored  to  a  wholefome  and  found 
condition,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  food  of  animals  ?  The  opera- 
tions of  nature,  however  feemingly  inconliftent  with  one  another, 
are  all  connected  with  fixed  caufes,  which  are  more  or  lefs  difficult 
to  explore.  Indeed,  there  are  mylleries  in  nature  which  philofo- 
phy  cannot  elucidate,  and  feemijig  contradictions  which  reafon 
cannot  obviate ;  but  the  elTential  part  of  the  above  lies  within 
reach  of  every  capacity  ;  for  attention  and  obfervation  are  the 
means  of  difcovering  their  truth. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  potatoe-oats,  my  correfpondent  fays^ 
they  are  native  feeds  of  South  America,  imported  a  few  years  ago 
into  this  country,  by  a  pcrfon  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainteii. 
This  perfon,  it  feems,  had  curiofity  fufficient  to  induce  him  to  re- 
queft  of  his  fon  (I  think  it  was)  to  hand  him  occa'Tonally  any  plant 
or  feed  which  might  be  confidered  any  way  fingular  in  its  pro- 
perties :  Accordingly,  in  one  package,  confifting  of  potatoes,  &:c. 
was  a  fm.all  parcel  of  thefe  Americaii  oats,  about  as  many  as  might 
fill  an  ordinary  fnuff-box.  From  this  fmall  original  importation, 
and  from  the  circumftance  of  their  having  been  in  2.  potaioe  pack- 
age, fpruni:!  the  oats  which  now  ,0  under  that  nan^e.  lie  thinks 
they  are  already  very  much  mixed  or  degenerate,  and  promifes  to 
prefent,  in  Haddington  market,  a  few  bolls  of  the  genuine  ones,  fron^ 
the  county  into  which  they  were  firft  brou2ht.     It  is  his  opinicn. 
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that,  in  a  very  ilioit  time,  their  price  will  be  only  in  proportion  to 
the  additional  quantity  of  meal  they  are  capable  of  oroducing. 

I  am  aware  that  the  public  have  a  fort  of  right  to  expe61:  the  au» 
thorns  name  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  communications,  and  even  that  of 
his  correfpondent,  which  is  perhaps  ilill  more  efTential.  But  the 
latter  I  have  not  obtained  the  liberty  of  doing,  and  as  to  the  for- 
mer, though  I  hate  to  clokc  falfehood,  it  mull  for  the  prefent  be 

£(.7^  Lothian,  '^an    i .  7  tt 

-^  '  'L  >  Urbanus. 

P.  S.  If  I  have  in  any  dec^ree  mis-flated  the  article  relative  to 
the  origin  of  potatoe-oats  (having  received  it  only  in  a  verbal 
communication),  I  hope  my  informant,  or  fome  perfon  equally  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  will  kindly  corrccl  the  miftake  in  fonie 
of  your  fucceeding  numbers. 

REMARKS    BY   THE    CONDUCTOR. 

Whether  the  hillory  offered  by  Urhanus  of  the  potatoe-oat  be 
correcl  or  incorreft,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  for  the  va- 
riety fo  diflinguiilied  is  univerfally  recognized  as  the  beft  kind  of 
oats  for  good  foils  ;  but  whether  they  can  be  fown  with  equal  ad- 
vantage upon  inferior  foils,  is  not  fo  clearly  ellabliihed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  real  value  above  other  oats  will  in 
a  little  time  be  regulated  by  the  extra  quantity  of  meal  produced  f 
and  we  believe  that,  in  all  the  diftricls  where  they  are  extenfively 
fown,  this  criterion  is  already  ellabliihed.  We  fhall  be  extremely- 
happy  to  fee  the  parcel  of  pure  feed,  which  is  intended  to  be  fliowa 
in  Haddington  market,  though  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  thcfe 
hitherto  fown  have  in  any  great  degree  degenerated. 

What  our  correfpondent  If  ates  refpedting  the  confequences  of 
frofl  to  oats  in  different  lituations  is  perfectly  correct,  and  was  in 
fubllance  noticed  by  our  Tweedale  reporter  in  laft  number.  We 
can  bear  teffimony  that  froil  will  not  hurt  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
grain,  if  wind  prevails  about  the  time  when  the  fun  rifes,  or  foon 
afterwards ;  though,  if  carried  off  by  a  hot  fun,  great  danger  to  the 
plants  is  the  neceffary  confequcnce.  A  fouthern  expofure,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  alway.s  attended  with  greater  danger  than  a  northern 
one,  and  the  higheft  fituations  are  lefs  endangered  than  fuch  as  are 
below  them,  becaufe  the  effeds  of  the  air  are  fooner  felt  in  the 
one  fituation  than  in  the  other. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  mode  of  correcting  frofted  oats,  fo  as  they 
may  prove  nutritious  to  horfes,  we  muff  confefs  that  this  is  the 
liril  rime  it  has  reached  us,  and  we  have  not  had  occafion,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  experience,  to  try  any  fuch  pra»5tice.  We,  however, 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  thofe  cour.ties  where 
the  froft   coiifclledly  proved  injurious  lail  autumn,  and  will  be 

t^lad 
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glad  to  learn  the  refult  of  fuch  trials  as  may  be  made  to  afcertain 
the  tad. 

Oar  correfpondent  will  excufe  us  for  changing  his  fignature, 
another  gentleman  liaving  previoullv  forcllalled  the  one  he  had 
adopted.     We  Ihall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  often.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Difeafes  to  luJjich  young  Calves  are  expf)fed. 
Sir, 

There  is  a  fubje^l  of  the  Vitmof::  ccnfequence  in  the  prcfcn!: 
ftate  of  the  country  which,  while  it  merits  the  greatefl;  attention, 
I  have  never  vet  feen  difculfed,  nor  even  noticed  in  your  ufeful 
publication.  The  fubjed  I  allude  to  is,  The  difeafes  to  which  very 
voung  calves  are  liable.  When  butcher-meat  is  at  fuch  an  exor- 
bitant price,  and  that  price  is  faid  to  arife  from  the  fcarcity  of  the 
ftock,  every  mean  ought  to  be  ufed  to  increafe  the  quantity,  in 
order  that  the  price  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  people,  which  at  prefent  it  is  not ;  and  this  can 
only  be  efTecled  by  endeavouring  to  preferve  as  man}'  calves  as 
poflible,  till  t'le  deficiencies  of  1799  ^''^  1800  are  made  up. 

It  is  well  known  in  every  breeding  country,  at  leaft  it  is  fo 
Tvhere  I  live,  that  a  great  many  calves  die  every  year  of  an  un- 
known difeafe  with  which  they  are  infefted  very  lliortly  after 
their  birth.  The  common  name  which  this  difeafe  receives  with 
us  is  the  cords  ;  and  while  its  fatal  and  widely-extended  elre^ls  are 
the  fubjc61:  O''  juft  regret,  the  difeafe  itfelf  is  looked  upon  as  in- 
curable, and  no  pains  are  taken  to  inveftigate  its  nature,  caufes, 
and  fymptoms,  and  no  prefcription  faggefted  as  a  cure  or  preven- 
tative. Whatever  be  its  nature,  this  difeafe  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  fo  extremely  rapid  (terminating  frequently  in  a  night's 
tim.e),  that  all  means  of  relief  are  commonly  ufekfs  before  even  it 
is  obferved. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  difcufs  this 
fubje6t  in  the  manner  its  importance  requires  :  all  that  I  fliall 
therefore  attempt  is  to  ilate  a  few  fa6ls  which  have  fallen  within 
my  own  obfervation,  and  from  thefe  to  fuggell  fome  hints  for  the 
confideration  of  others  of  more  experience  ;  hoping  that  experien- 
ced breeders,  and  all  others  who  with  well  to  the  intereil  and  prof- 
perity  of  their  country,  m.ay  be  induced  to  take  this  fubject  into 
their  ferious  confideration. 

Almoil  all  calves  that  I  have  feen,  wlio  are  faid  to  liavc  died  of 
the  cords,  appear,  when  they  are  opened  up,  exceedingly  red,  and 
the  fmall  leaders  or  ligaments  are  confidcrably  fwelled,  and  have 
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fome  kind  of  refemblance  to  firings  pafTing  through  the  internal 
parts,  from  which  probabl'/  the  difeafe  has  its  name.  Every 
ijmptom  indicates  a  confiderable  degree  of  plethora,  if  not  a  very 
high  de^^ree  of  inflammation. 

I  have  commonly  obferved  that  calves  are  moil  liable  to  be  af- 
fected during  the  lirft  days  or  weeks  after  they  are  calved.  If 
they  outlive  Hve  or  fix.  weeks,  they  are  feldom  in  any  danger. 

Calves  that  fuck  their  mothers,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  are 
not  fo  liable  to  the  difeafe  as  thofe  who  are  fed  by  the  hand. 

The  greateft  number  of  calves  who  fall  a  facriiice  to  this  dif- 
eafe, if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  thofe  w^ho  are  clofe  confined 
to  the  houfe  from  their  birth,  without  ever  being  expofed  to  the 
free  open  air  without  doors.  It  is  a  well  known  fa6l,  that  calves 
who  are  dropt  without,  and  remain  in  the  fields,  are  in  little  or  no 
danger.  Cows  that  are  laid  on  to  grazj  for  beef  frequently  turn 
out  to  be  in  calf;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  them 
drop  their  calves  in  the  middle  of  froil  and  faow,  and  yet  thefe 
young  creatures,  if  they  can  only  once  get  to  their  feet,  without  being 
frozen  to  the  ground,  are  hearty  and  well.  Calves,  lambs,  and 
foals,  require  exercife  and  frelh  air,  and  nature  direfts  them  to 
fake  a  great  deal.  It  is  ailoniiliing  to  fee  with  what  -force  and 
vigour  (particularly  the  calf  \  and  how  long,  they  will  run.  I 
have  often  beheld  them  with  admiration,  while  I  was  in  pain  for  fear 
of  fome  pending  mifchief.  But  this  free,  unconftrained,  and  fevere 
exercife  without  doors  feems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  makes  them 
thrive,  and  to  be  necelfary  to  their  very  exiftence. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  diforder  which  have 
come  under  my  obfervation,  and,  if  they  apply  generally,  they 
would  feem  to  lead  us  not  only  to  its  caufe,  but  to  its  prevention. 

The  diforder  feems  to  proceed  from  plethora  terminating  in 
fomething  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  to  be  increafed,  if  not 
occafioned  by  confinement,  and  want  of  full  and  free  exercife  in  the 
open  air.  Wliatever  plan,  then,  is  adopted  which  tends  to  counter- 
aft  and  diminifh  fuch  plethora,  and  to  contribute  to  fuch  exer- 
cife, will  operate  as  a  preventative  to  the  diforder.  And,  with 
this  view,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  turn  out  calves  as  foon  as 
pofTible  after  they  are  calved,  and  let  them  run  about  a  few 
hours  every  day  ?  But  as  either  the  wxather,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances,  may  not  permit  this  in  every  cafe  to  be  done,  might 
it  not  be  adopted  as  a  fubflitute,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  them 
every  week  for  a  Ihort  period  of  time  ?  I  only  throw  out  thefe 
hints  for  better  information,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  fee  the  fubjeft 
followed  up,  through  the  channel  of  your  magazine,  by  fome  perfon 
of  more  judgment  and  experience  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  am, 
&:c.  '  W.  D, 

JJOT^ 
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Note  by  the  ConduElor. 

We  have  repeatedly  noticed  a  fimilar  diforder  to  the  one  de- 
fcribed  by  our  correfpondenr,  which  proved  fatal  to  calves  even 
when  they  wtre  not  confined.  This  inclines  us  to  believe,  that 
the  remedy  he  fuggefts,  viz.  taking  a  little  blood  frequently  from 
them,  is  the  moll  effectual  preventive  of  the  mortality  which  of- 
ten prevails  among  this  defcription  of  young  cattle.  To  be  fure,  if 
they  are  intended  to  be  fattened  fpeediiy,  confinement  is  necellriry ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  lancet,  which  in 
our  opinion  is  the  only  efi'edlual  remedy. 

N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER*S    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfirvatiom  on   Tyihes, 

"  Let  us  cut  ofT  thefe  legal  bars 
"  Which  cru(h  the  culture  of  our  fruitful  Ifle. 
"  Were  they  removed,  unbounded  wealth  would  flow; 
"  Our  waftes  would  then  with  varied  produce  fmile, 
"  And  England  foon  a  fecond  Eden  prove." 

Sir, 

To  fuperficial  minds  it  often  appears  furpridng,  that  the  art  of 
agriculture,  which  has  been  pradlifed,  by  fuch  a  great  number  of 
people,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  ihould  not  long  ere  now  have  at* 
tained  to  fomething  like  perfection.  A  perfon,  however,  who 
reflects  coolly  upon-the  fubje<5f,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  afcertain  the 
caufes  which  have  obftrucled  its  progrefs.  He  will  difcover  that, 
beiides  local  and  particular  obfiructions,  the  very  laws  of  many 
countries  are  hoftile  to  improvement ;  and  that  to  thefe  legal  ob- 
Aacles  may  be  added  numerous  other  impediments  flowing  from 
the  fyftem  of  conne^lion  anciently  ellabliflied,  and  in  numberlefs 
inftances  ftill  preferved,  betwixt  the  proprietors  of  the  foil  and 
thofe  appointed  to  cultivate  it. 

In  this  part  of  the  ifland,  it  is  with  real  pleafure  I  remark,  that 
improvement  is  not  retarded  by  legal  obftacles,  and  in  few  cafes 
by  an  improper  fyftem  of  connexion  betwixt  landholders  and  te- 
nants. I  wifli  I  could  fay  as  much  in  favour  of  the  agriculturf: 
of  our  fouihern  brethren  j  but   forry   I    am  that  fads   will  noc 
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warrant  nir^  There,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  place  the  hufban- 
'dry  of  both  nation's  upon  fomething  like  an  equal  footing,  every 
eltablillicd  abufe  is  retained  wirli  aftonifliing  pertinacity  j  and 
the  deficiency  of  onr  climate,  and  poverty  of  our  foil,  compared 
with  theirs,  is  more  than  compenf.ited  by  the  fuperiority  of  our 
fyftem  both  legnl  and  conventional.  I  liave  fomewhere  read, 
that  till  the  occupiers  of  land  are  entrufted  with  as  much  liberty 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs  as  is  enjoyed  by  merchants 
and  manufaciurers,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  expedt  that  improve- 
ments of  any  confequence  will  be  made.  In  North  Britain,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  we  are  as  nearly  placed  in  the  favourable  flate 
alluded  to  as  circiimftances  will  permit  •,  hence  a  gradual  pro- 
greiTive  improvement  of  the  country  is  regularly  going  forward  ; 
l^ence  the  value  of  landed  property  is  daily  increafmg ;  hence 
the  condition  of  tlie  tenantry ,  is  vaflly  meliorated.  I  wifli, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  could  prefcnt  the  fame  bright 
and  flattering  pidlure  of  Englifli  hulbaiulry  ;  but  a  regard  to 
truth  and  juftice  will  not  allow  me  to  go  fo  far.  Except  in  a 
few  diftriiSts,  agriculture  has  remained  ftationary  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years;  and  under  a  continuance  of  eftabliflied  fyftcms, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  required  to  foretel  that  it  may  languifh 
and  go  back,  but  that  little  advancement  will  be  made. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Farmer^s  Magazine,  I  mud  do 
you  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  repeated  attempts  liuf  e  been  made  to 
explain  thefe  things  in  a  latisfa(Story  way.  Indeed,  the  leading 
objcdt  of  your  undertaking  appears  to  me  highly  praife-wor- 
thy.  You  fupport  a  liberal  fyllcm  betwixt  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  foil,  and  have  done  your  part  to  get  abufcs  entire- 
ly removed.  The  harveft  of  reform,  however,  is  a  tedious  buli- 
nefs  •,  and  long  mull:  the  feed  be  fown  before  the  plant  can  reach 
maturity.  Mankind  are  very  tenacious  of  fyflems  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers  j  antl  often,  from  a  re- 
verence more  to  be  relpcsfhed  than  commended,  adhere  to  them 
after  their  inutility  is  almcft  univerlally  recognifed. 

Among  other  grievances  which  afflidt  the  cultivators  of  South 
Britain,  tyrhes  paid  to  clergymen,  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  lay  im- 
propriators, arc  none  of  the  leaffc.  The  impolicy  of  this  tax  (it 
cannot  juftly  be  called  by  any  other  name)  you  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  though  I  do  not  remember  of  a  remedy  being  fug- 
gefled,  either  by  you,  or  any  of  thole  gentlemen  who  have  cor- 
rcfpondcd  on  the  fubje<ft.  Will  you  perniit  me  to  iiatc  my 
opinion  as  to  tythes ;  ar>d  to  notice  a  defence  of  this  obnoxious 
t)urlhen  prcfcntcd  in  your  lalt  Number  ? 

That  tythes  arc  a  very  ancient  burthen  upon  the  proprietors 
of  land,  the  hiilory  of  diiftrcnt  nations  fuflkiently  proves.  It  is 
iiol  my  bufinefs,  at  this  limt^  to  lay  one  word  upon  the  pro- 
priety 
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priety  of  this  tax,  when  originally  eftahlifiieJ.  Perhaps  it  was 
then  neceflary  and  expedietu,  money  being  a  fcarce  article,  and 
payments  in  kmd  generally  referred  to,  in  order  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  what  we  now  call  a  circulating  medir.m  might  be  fiip* 
j>lied.  I  fliall  therefore  confine  my  enquiry  concerning  tythes  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Enghfli  feparated  fronm 
the  Romifli  church ;  ar\d  this  period  I  relbrt  to,  {o  as  the  nature 
of  lay-tyihes,  and  the  term  lay-impropriator,  ni?.y  be  more  ge- 
nerally under  ftood. 

"When  Henry  VIII.  feparated  from  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  he 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  revenues  appertaining  to  abbacies,  mo- 
nalleries,  and  other  religious  hoides  in  tnr^lantl.  Manv  of  thefr. 
religious  houfes  pofleflcd  lands  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  like- 
wife  received  tythes  from  land  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  afterwards,  at  various  times,  conveyed  by  that  arbitrary 
monarch  to  his  favourites  arui  dependents.  Hence  originated  lay- 
tythes,  which,  from  good  authority  it  is  believed  extend  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Englifli  territory.  Hence  lay-impropriators  arc 
either  the  defcendents  of  thofe  to  whom  Henry  VIII.  conveyed 
the  tythes  of  religious  houies,  or  perlbns  who  polTeis  then"i  by 
right  of  purchafe. 

If  I  am  not  miffaken,  tythes,  fo  far  from  being  then  viewed 
as  a  facred  right,  were,  after  the  feparation  from  Rome,  collecled 
in  confequence  of  an  acl  of  the  legiflature  fpecially  enacted  for 
that  purpofe.  This,  I  cheerfully  coMctdt^  gives  a  juft  and  lawful 
right  to  coIle(Sl  them,  but  certainly  does  not  reftrain  the  Icgifla- 
ture  from  making  new  laws,  either  to  regulate  the  collection,  or 
eveti  to  commute  the  tax  altogether-  I  fupport  the  abftra<ft  right, 
becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  •,  but  if  it  can 
be  fhown  that  the  prefent  mode  of  putting  the  right  in  execution  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  v^elfare,  then,  I  apprehend,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires  iuch  regulation? 
to  be  made  as  will  annihilate  the  grievance. 

Having  now  faid  a  few  words  concerning  tythes,  as  fettled  at 
the  reformation,  and  acknowledged  that  they  are  at  this  time  col- 
lected by  legal  authority,  I  proceed  to  fliew  in  what  refpeifts  the 
exa<Stion  operates  as  an  impediment  to  improvement 

It  has  long  been  received  as  an  axiom,  that  every  tax,  which 
operates  with  greater  feverity  upon  Che  induftrious  than  the 
Hoven,  muft,  in  principle,  be  a  bad  one.  Tythes  operate  precifeiy 
in  this  manner  :  If  a  farmer  allows  his  land  to  lie  walk,  he  pays 
little  or  rather  no  tyihe  :  if  he  cultivates  it  imperfectly,  his  fliare 
of  the  burthen  is  not  much  encreafed  ;  bur,  if  he  plows,  drains, 
and  manures  his  wafte  land,  or  introduces  a  more  perfedl  fyllem 
of  cultivation  on  his  arable  land,  then  inftantly  his  payment  is 
da   bled,  tripled,    and  even  quadrupled.     For  doing  what,   ia 
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facl,  defervcs  a  public  reward,  an  additional  payment  is  impofed 
on  him,  and  this  paywent  is  at  all  events  certain,  when  the  profit? 
of  the  undertaking  ;ire  contingent  and  hazardous.  This  is  not 
declamation,  but  a  fobtr  ftatement  of  facTts.  Surely  then  fuch  a 
fvftem  muft  be  coniidered  as  holding  out  a  great  obitacle  to  im- 
jirovements.  If  farmers  polTffs  common  fenfe,  or  have  any  re- 
gard to  their  own  intereft  (which  your  correfpondent,  to  be  after 
noticed,  feems  to  coniidcr  as  fynonimous)  then  afTuredly  they 
■will  be  cautious  how  they  embark  in  improvements,  which  muft 
at  all  events  prove  beneficial  to  others,  without  any  moral  cer- 
tainty of  benefiting  themfelves.  Tythe  is  a  handfome  profit 
when  wafi-e  land  is  cultivated  :  the  natural  value  of  the  ground 
is  trifling,  but  the  expences  laid  out  in  rendering  it  arable  are 
^onfiderable.  Tythe  is  of  courfe  drawn,  not  only  from  the  land, 
but  alfo  out  of  the  whole  expences  incurred  in  improving  it, 
which,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  far  exceed  the  original  worth  of 
the  property. 

Tythe,  though  apparently  an  equal  tax,  is  in  reality  more  un- 
equal than  any  tax  yet  devifed.  On  poor  foils,  the  tenth  of  the 
crop,  though  nominally  exigible,  upon  the  fame  ratio,  is  more 
fevcrcly  felt  by  the  pofTefTor  than  when  paid  from  good  foils.  To 
you,  who  unqueftionably  have  ftudied  the  fubje<St,  an  explana- 
tion may  be  fuperfluous  •,  but  to  others,  who  are  not  fo  verfant  in 
political  oeconomy,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  elucidate  an  opinion 
which,  I  confefs,  has  at  firft  fight  a  paradoxical  appearance. 

All  poor  foilsj  like  land  in  its  natural  fiate,  require  confider- 
able  outlays  before  they  can  be  rendered  comparatively'fertile  and 
produ(flive.  I  do  not  hazard  much  when  I  maintain,  that  five 
quarters  per  acre  will  be  gained  at  lefs  expence  upon  rich  loams 
and  clays  than  three  quarters  per  acre  from  thin  clay  and  moor- 
i£h  foils.  Thefe  inferior  foils  require  more  manure,  more  labour, 
as  much,  if  not  more,  leed  than  (oils  of  the  firft  defcription,  con- 
fcquently  the  difpofeable  balance,  from  which  tythe  muft  be 
paid,  is  out  of  all  bounds  diminifiied.  In  the  one  cafe,  tythe  will 
amount  to  about  1 7  per  cent,  on  the  difpofeable  produce,  where- 
as, in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  not  lefs  than  32  per  cent,  a  dif- 
ference which  few  people  ever  troubled  themfelves  to  calculate. 
As  I  wiQi  to  make  myfelf  perfecfUy  underftood,  I  fubjoin  a  fev7 
figures  in  illuftration  of  the  argument. 


Take 
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Take  the  crop  on  a  rich  field  of  loam  or  clay  at  five  quarters 
per  acre  on  an  average,  inde  -  ^  qrs.  o  bu/h, 

DedmSt  feed,  on  an  average  of  grains,  4  bufti. 
corn  for  working  ftock  6 

ditto  for  farm  fervants  3 

ditto  for  incidental  expences, 
fuch  as  harved:  work,  tear 
and  wear,  8cc,  -  4 


which  leaves  a  difpofeable  balance  of  two  quarters  feven  bufhels 
per  acre,  as  a  fund  from  which  tythe  can  be  paid  ;  but  as  the  whole 
crop  is  tytheablc,  the  amount  thereof  is  four  bulliels,  or  nearly 
17  per  cent,  on  the  difpofeable  produce. 

Take  the  crop  on  thin  clay,  or  moorifh  foil,  at  three  quarters 
on  an  average,  ifide  .  3  qrs. 

Deduct  feed  -  4  bufh. 

Horfe  corn  -  6 

Farm  fervants  -  3 

Incidentals  .  3 


I 

which  leaves  a  difpofeable  balance  of  one  quarter  per  acre  as  a 
fund  from  which  tythe  can  be  paid.  The  tythe  of  three  quar- 
ters is  two  bufhels,  two  pecks,  or  thereby,  or  nearly  32  per  cent, 
on  the  dilpofeable  produce ;  though,  in  the  laft  cafe,  I  have  Ijat- 
ed  the  incidental  expences  at  one  bufhel  per  acre  lefs  than  in  the 
other,  which,  where  good  management  is  pra(Slifed,  may  be  a 
queftionable  circumflance. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  pofTeflbr  of  a  good  foil,  who  raifes 
five  quarters  per  acre,  pays  tythe,  when  ic  is  colleaed  in  kind, 
at  the  rate  of  ij  per  cent,  of  the  grain  remaining  on  hand,  after 
the  expences  of  working  the  fame  are  defrayed  ;  while  the  pof- 
feflbr  of  inferior  foils,  who  raifes  three  quarters  per  acre,  pays  at 
the  rate  oi  ^l  per  cent,  though  the  tax,  at  firft  fight,  is  precife- 
ly  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  After  this  ftatement,  which,  it  is 
prelumed,  as  a  general  illuftration,  will  not  be  found  far  from 
the  truth,  can  it  excite  furprife,  that  wafte  lands  and  inferior 
foils  remain  unimproved  among  our  font  hern  neighbours  ? 

I  might  now  fiiow  in  what  refpe^  tythes  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wafte  lands,  were  I  not  fully  fenfible  that  few  people  are 
fo  Ignorant  as  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  propofition.  Indeed,  to 
attack  tythes  merely  upon  account  of  their  coniequences,  is  little 
pettier  than  attacking  a  man  of  ftraw,  who  is  incapable  of  mak- 
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ixig  the  flighteO:  defence.  It  is  not  concerning  their  utility  or 
expediency  that  economifts  difpute.  Upon  this  point  almoft 
every  one  is  agreed  who  has  inveftigated  the  bufinel's.  The  dif- 
ference which  prevails  arifes  entirely  from  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  juft  arrangement,  where  fo  many  interells  are  concerned. 
If  tythes,  however,  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  country,  or, 
in  other  words,  occafion  the  national  ftock  to  be  lefs  than  it 
would  be  if  they  ceafed  to  operate,  every  friend  to  his  country 
will  join  me  in  declaring,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  fought 
after  ;  nay,  even  if  a  flrong  meafure  is  neceflary  to  remove  fuch 
an  extenfive  evil,  that  it  is  an  incumbent  duty  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  put  fuch  in  execution. — Salus  populi  fum 
prema  lex. 

After  having  fully  conceded  the  right  of  impropriators,  it  can- 
EOt  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  propoiing  a  commutation  of  tythes,  I 
am  in  the  imalleft  manner  hoftile  to  their  interefts.  My  ideas 
are,  that  fuch  h'^lders  are  entitled  to  a  full  compenfation,  if  the 
tax  was  to  be  abolifiied  ;  and  I  am  clear,  that  it  is  for  their  real 
intcreft  that  an  adjuftment  fhould  be  made.  The  unproduQive 
ftate  of  fuch  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  national  property  does 
not  ferve  them  ;  nor  is  it  prai^icable  to  coUedt  the  full  value  of 
tythes  were  laws  multiplied  at  infimtum, 

I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  the  difficulty,  not  the  inexpediency, 
of  a  commutation,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  fuch  a  lalutary 
meafure  from  being  enacSled.  It  has  been  propofed  to  value  all 
the  tythes  prefently  paid,  and  to  make  that  valuation  the  rule 
of  payment  in  all  time  coming  ;  but  to  this  it  is  objected, 
that  no  regard  is  thereby  paid  to  the  gradual  depreciation  of 
money,  confequently  that  the  real  value  of  the  payment  might 
be  annually  diminiihcd.  The  plan  eftabliflied  in  Scotland  has 
teen  alfo  recommended  ;  but,  though  this  would  cffc£lually  re-  ^ 
move  the  evil,  yet,  as  the  right  of  impropriators  is  now  better 
fecured  than  in  Charles  I's-  days,  it  is  evident  thi»t  fuch  a  plan 
flands  little  chance  of  being  adopted.  Again,  a  corn  rent  has 
been  propofed  by  fevcral  people,  and  by  others,  that  a  certain 
part  of  all  tytheable  land  fliould  be  fet  apart,  in  lieu  of  an  an- 
nual payment.  To  both  thefe  modes  of  adjuflment,  ftrong,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  valid  objections  may  be  offered.  Corn  is  but  an 
awkward  article  for  clergymen  to  deal  in  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  fuch 
a  mode  of  payment  could  not  apply  to  pa(tu:-e  and  wafte  land. 
Befidcs,  it  would  open  a  door  for  conftant  fquabbling  about  the 
quality  of  the  article  delivered.  The  other  mode  of  adjuftment, 
giving  land  in  lieu  of  tythe,  would,  fo  far  as  the  clergy  are  con- 
cerned, be  ftill  worfe  in  a  national  view.  It  would  put  fuch  a 
quantity  of  land  in  a  Itatc  of  mortmain  as  would  inevitably  en- 
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creafe  the  evil  to  the  ftate  which  the  commutation  is  meant  t© 
correift. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  me- 
thod can  be  deviled  for  regulating  tythcs  fufficient  to  remove 
the  evils  attendant  upon  the  prefenc  fyftem,  and  fecure  io  effec- 
tually the  intereft  of  all  parties,  as  a  general  law  fixing  a  pay- 
ment in  money,  according  to  the  rentals  of  the  land  from  whence 
tythes  are  exigible.  Such  a  plan  carried  into  execution  would 
do  away  the  complaint,  that  tythes  obftru^t  improvement.  It 
would  allow  the  proprietor  to  receive  full  value  of  his  company 
concern  ;  it  fecures  the  tythe-holder  in  his  ihare  of  the  property, 
ns  alcertained  by  the  legifl-iture  ;  and  prevents  the  farmer  from 
being  deprived  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  fuch  meliorations  as 
he  may  have  made  on  the  land  he  occupies. 

r  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  objections  that  can  be  made  to 
the  principles  of  this  adjufbment,  though  aware  that,  in  applying 
the  principle  to  practice,  a  diverfity  of  opinions  may  prevail  rei- 
'  pe£ling  the  ratio  of  payment  to  be  fubftituted  ^  but  with  a  full 
condderation  of  the  quetlion  before  me,  I  humbly  ("uggeil  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  of  an  adjuftment  that  would  promote  the  publk: 
welfare,  and  fecure  the  intereft  of  every  individual  concerned  in 
,  the  collection  or  payment  of  tythes.  I  propofe  that  the  whole 
land  in  England  fhall  be  arranged  into  three  clafTes  ;  i.  Old  Ara. 
ble,  2.  Pafture,  3.  Wafte.  The  firft  clals  under  the  prefent  M^ 
tem  pays  almoft  the  whole  tythes  that  are  collected,  therefore, 
any  permanent  regulation  ought  in  juftice  to  be  higher  upon  this 
than  the  other  two  clalTes,  even  holding  the  different  values  m 
view.  The  iecond  dais  is,  in  nine  instances  out  often,  kept  from 
convertible  huibandry,  to  efcape  the  burthen  of  tythe  j  and  th« 
laft,  except  in  a  few  cales,  does  not  yield  produce  from  which 
tythe  can  be  exacted.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  be. 
unreafonable  to  demand  a  commutation  upon  the  fame  ratio,  front 
thefe  different  clalTes,  though  it  is  fair  that  each  of  them  fhould 
bear  a  reafonable  proportion. 

The  Scotch  law  declares,  that  one- fifth  of  the  free  rental  fliould 
"Ije  held  as  equal  to  the  tythe  of  land.  This  principle,  though  evi- 
dently a  fallacious  one,  has  the  merit  of  being  clear  and  diftinct, 
which  is  a  neceiTary  quality  in  every  pubhc  meafure.  The  fifth 
of  the  rental  in  all  cafes,  like  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  muft  o- 
perate  very  differently  in  different  fituations,  but  ftill  not  to  the 
lame  extent,  when  the  rental  only  is  affedted,  and  ftock  in  tradr 
and  perfonal  abilities  are  exempted. 

I  fiiall  therefore  take  the  Scotch  law  as  the  bafis  of  the  pro- 
pofed  adjuftment,  and  recommend  that  one-fixth  o:  the  rental 
of  land,  prefently  in  an  arable  ftate,  fhould  be  let  apart  in  lieu  of 
tythe  in  all  time  coming  3  and  that  where  fines  or  graiuims  ar-- 
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paid,  the  tythe  holder  fhould  have  a  claim  for  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  all  fuch  fines  or  grafliims  levied  by  proprietors.  This  fhare 
of  rental  to  increafe  or  diminilh  as  rents  increafed  or  diminifhed, 
which  obviates  every  objection  hitherto  offered  againfl  a  commu- 
tation in  money  ;  allows  the  tythe-holder  a  due  fhare  of  every  e- 
molument  that  might  arife  from  the  encreafing  profperity  of  the 
country  ;  and  prevents  him  from  fuffering  a  lofs  in  cafe  money 
Ihould  fall  in  value,  as  has  hitherto  happened. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Scottish  tytUe  fyf- 
tem,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  though  I  have  taken  it  as  the  ba- 
ils of  my  plan,  yet  I  have  deviated  a  little  from  it  in  the  rate  of 
commutation.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  one-fifth  of  the 
rent,  but  I  have  ftated  one-llxth  as  an  equitable  payment.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  Scotch  valuations,  deductions  arc  conflantly 
made  for  improvements,  and  that  in  fa<Sl:  tythe,  even  at  the  time 
of  valuation,  feldom  exceeds  one-fixth  of  the  real  rental.  Be- 
fides,  under  the  propofed  adjuftment,  the  proprietor  has  a  fair 
claim  to  an  eafe  or  deduction,  upon  account  of  future  improve- 
ments, from  which  the  tythe-holder  would  conflantly  reap  profit 
without  being  fubje(fled  to  any  expencc. 

If  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  Eng- 
land, fubjedt  to  tythe,  is  25  fliillings  per  acre,  and  that  it  would 
be  worth  30  fhillings  when  exonerated,  then  the  fum  payable 
to  the  tythe-holder  would  under  this  fuppofition  amount  to  5 
fhillings  per  acre,  fo  long  as  the  fcale  of  rent  remained  on  its  pre- 
fent  footing.  If  rent  increafed,  fo  would  the  tythe  duty  increafe  ; 
the  intereft  of  all  the  parties  would  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  while 
the  obftacle  to  improvement  would  be  removed,  which  is  the 
chief  object  intended,  fecurity  would  be  gained  by  all  concern- 
ed for  enjoying  the  full  advantage  of  their  feparate  rights. 

The  fecond  clals  of  land  is  the  old  paftures.  The  introduc- 
tion of  convertible  hufbandry,  the  main  fource  of  tythes,  is  effec- 
tually prevented  upon  land  of  this  defcription ;  and  as,  without 
convert'.b.;:  hufbandry,  few  tythes  can  be  collected,  it  muft  ap- 
pear rcalonable  that  a  different  bails  fhould  be  aflumed  when 
treating  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tythe  under  fuch  cir- 
cumflances.  Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  rent  is  too  much  to  be 
levied  upon  fuch  lands.  I  am  clear  it  ought  not  to  be  higher ; 
and  when  the  general  richnefs  of  the  old  partures  is  confidered, 
it  feems  probable  that  a  tenth  here  will  be  tqiial  to  a  fixth  of 
the  rent  of  old  arable  land.  This  rate  I  propofe  lliould  continue 
in  all  time  coming,  whether  convertible  hufbandry  is,  or  is  not, 
introduced. 

The  lafl  clafs  is  the  wafte  lands.  Here  it  Is  obvious,  that 
tythe  from  fucli  lands  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tejit  of  the  improvements  that  are  jjiacie,  for,  in  their  natural 
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ftate,  the  tytheable  produce  is  very  limited.  As  it  is  perhaps 
upon  lands  prefently  charadterifed  as'walles  thaf  the  greateft  ar- 
tificial improvements  would  be  made,  it  is  abfolurely  necefHiry 
that  the  rate  of  payment  ihould  nominaliy  be  much  lower  than 
fpecified  with  regard  to  the  other  two  clafT^s ;  though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  reality  the  greatefl  increafe  of  tyihe  would 
arife  in  this  clafs.  I  propofe,  therefore,  that  one  fifteenth  of  the 
rent  fnould  be  confidered  as  a  full  compenfation  fof  tythe  upon 
all  lands  of  this  defcription.  Perhaps  many  people  may  view 
this  as  too  high  a  compenfation  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that 
rent,  at  the  outfetting,  when  improvements  are  making,  mnft  of 
courfe  be  very  low,  and  that  it  cannot  rife  till  a  degree  of  perfeft 
culture  is  eftablifned,  I  entertain  a  hope  that  the  rate  propofed 
will  be  viewed  as  equitable  and  reafonable. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  ftatcd  the  rough  outlines  of  a  plan  for  re- 
moving an  important  agricultural  griivancej  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  entertained,  but  that  the  public  intereO,  as  well  as  th^t 
«    of  individuals,  would  be  materially  advanced  were  fuch  a  plan 
carried  into  execution.     The  public  would  be  benefited  by  a  ge- 
neral introdudion  of  convertible  hufbandry,  and  h'j  the  culture 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  iOand,  which,  to  the  Diame  of  our 
^government,  is  fufFered   to  remain   almoft  in  a  non-productive 
ftate;  The  landed  proprietor  would  receive  the  full  value  of  his 
property,  as  a  removal  of  tythes  would   inftantly  occafion   con- 
vertible hufbandry  to  be  generally  difieminated,  and  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  great  rife  of  rent :    The  tythc-holders,  whether  cler- 
gymen  or  lay-improprlators,  would  'likev/ife  participate  of  the 
general  advantage.    At  the  outfet,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount 
of  tythes  would  exceed,   at  leall  it  would  be  equal  to,  the  tax 
in  kind,  or  the  money  prefently  levied  in   lieu  of  it,  while  all 
the  drudgery,  all  the  ill   will   which  inevitably  fall   to   the  lot 
of  the  colleaor,  would  be  avoided.     As   to  the  fiirmers,  they 
would    moR  likely  gain   more  than   the  proprieiors,  or  tythe- 
holders,    by  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  commutation.     They 
would  be  free  of  arbitrary  exa^ions  levied  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  merits  and  abilities.     When  improvements 
were  made,  they  would  be  fecured  from   the  interpofition  of  a 
third  perlon ;  and  rent   being  fixed,  no  demand   for  a  fhare  of 
profits  could  be  made,  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  by  anv 
perfon  wdiatever. 

In  order  that  a  commutation  of  tythes,  To  devoutedly  to  be 
wifhed,  might  be  carried  into  execution,  all  that  feems  neceiTiry, 
m  the  firfi:  inftance,  is  an  aft  of  the  legiflature  to  afcertain  the 
bafis  upon  which  the  commutation  is  to  be  made.  Under  the 
fuppofition  that  a  plan,  fuch  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  oiier, 
15  juft  and  equitable,  the  7k<X  Ihould  direft  that  a  co.mmllu-n  fey 
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each  county  fhould  be  grniited,  with  power  to  name  fub-com- 
m:flions  for  each  pariih,  by  whom  the  whole  hnds  therein  (itu- 
ated  fliould  be  claiTed.  The  county  commiffioncrs  to  review- 
an^  amend  the  parochial  reports  where  necefTary ;  and,  being 
made  up,  they  Ihould  be  regiftered  in  the  county  records  as  a 
rule  of  payment  in  all  time  coming. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  allow  proprietors  of  land  the 
alternative  of  accepting  a  commutation  or  not,  but  having  once 
taken  the  benefit  thereof,  no  change  to  be  allowed  afterwards. 
Where  a  modus  has  been  legally  fettled,  or  is  fupported  by  pre- 
fcription,  the  act  ought  not  to  include  fuch  cafes,  the  object  in 
view  being  already  obtained. 

In  thefe  aiitlines  I  make  no  reference  to  a  fale  of  tythes,  but 
leave  proprietors  on  both  fides  to  make  arrangements,  as  may 
be  done  in  otber  cnles  with  any  branch  of  private  property. 
Whether  Tales  take  place  or  not,  is  a  circumftance  unconnected 
with  the  public  good  -,  for  if  tythes  are  conftituted  a  rent  charge 
upon  permanent  principles,  it  does  not  matter  to  whom  they  be- 
long. 

Having  taken  up  ^o  much  of  your  time,  I  {hall  confine  my 
remarks  on  INIr  T.  S.'s  defence  of  tythes,  vol.  3.  page  421,  with- 
in narrow  bounds.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  con- 
iidered  the  fubject,  has  necefi'arily  occafioned  me  to  foreftal  fe- 
deral arguments  very  applicable  to  the  paper  now  to  be  noticed. 

Mr  T.  S.  iets  out  with  obferving,  that  <  the  general  ftrain  of 
your  Magazine  is  inimical  to  tythes,'  and  that  *  to  him  the  fijb- 
je£l  fecms  to  be  very  imperfectly  undcrftood.'  Could  he  expe(Sl 
that  a  burden  which  no  m.an  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
fiances,  unlefs  perfcnally  interefied,  will  faniftion  with  his 
Support,  would  be  countenanced  by  the  condutftors  of  a  work, 
the  leading  object  of  which  Is  to  promote  improvements  ?  That 
the  fubjeft  is  imperfectly  underftood  I  readily  acktiowledge ;  per- 
haps a  Itriking  proof  of  this  circumftancc  may  be  found  in  the 
very  letter  now  under  confideration.  Allow  me  to  fay,  that  your 
correfpondent,  notwithfianding  the  candid  drefs  in  which  his  ar- 
guments are  cloathed,  feems  very  little  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  tythes.  You  did  right,  however,  in  giving 
the  defence  a  place,  as  the  inferticn  ferved  to  difplay  the  weak- 
ness of  the  caufe.  Truth  can  never  fufier  by  the  cffedl  of  en- 
quiry ;  and  the  more  that  this,  or  any  rubje(5t,  is  invtftigated,  the 
greater  light  will  be  thrown  on  *  all  its  bearmgs'  and  confequences. 
In  the  defence  of  tythes,  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter  is 
introduced  ;  and  it  is  even  hinted,  that  our  admirable  conftitu- 
tion  ftands  a  chance  of  being  overturned  if  tythes  are  meddled 
with.     Were  I  to  notice  thefe  things,  or  merely  to  reafon  upon 
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them,  I  might  ftate»  that  the  commutation  already  eQabliflied  in 
North  Britain  proves  that  fuch  a  ineaf'ure  may  be  accomphflied 
without  the  injury  apprehended.  I  have  a  higher  opniion  of  your 
correlpondent's  good  fenie  than  to  fuppole  he  really  labours 
under  luch  apprehenfions.  Tythes,  it  is  plain,  may  be  commut- 
ed with  as  much  facility  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  converted  into  a 
window-tax,  or,  as  more  recently  happened,  when  the  coal-tax 
was  changed  for  an  additional  duty  on  fpirits.  The  Britilh  Le- 
giflature  have,  in  many  inftances,  (and  certainly  fuch  a  power  is 
the  inherent  right  of  every  government)  interfered  with  private 
property.  1  might  quote  the  jurifdiction  a£c,  which  is  ex^.dtly  in 
point,  nay,  every  canal,  road,  or  harbour  bill,  that  ever  palled, 
will  bear  me  out :  but  what  need  is  there  for  any  argument  at  all, 
fmce  we  all  feelingly  remember  an  a6t  lately  palTed,  which,  if  ic 
had  not  been  repealed,  would,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  ac- 
cording to  circumflances,  have  cut  deep  into  the  property  of  both 
land  holders  and  tythe-holders.  Conlider  tbefe  things,  and  fay 
whether  the  regulation  of  tythes  would  trench  more  upon  the  I'a- 
cred  rights  of  individuals  than  the  inftances  of  legiflative  power 
that  I  have  quoted. 

Thecaufe  why  the  owners  of  tythes  are  alarmed,  when  the  fub- 
ject  of  commutation  is  m>entioned,  proceeds  from  an  apprchcr- 
(ion  that  the  difcuffion  may  be  fatal  to  their  interefts.  Your 
correfpondent  ftares  their  right  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  or 
to  the  fifth  of  the  foil,  to  be  as  ftrong  as  that  of  landholders  to 
the  remainder.  I  prefume  he  is  here  in  an  error.  It  was  never 
underflood  that  an  annuitant,  or  a  fervant,  whofe  annuity  or 
wages  were  paid  out  of  the  rents  or  produce  of  an  eflate,  irad 
any  right  at  all  to  the  eftate  itfelf,  but  that  their  claim  upon  the 
premid^es  ceafed  the  moment  that  luch  annuity  or  wages  were 
paid.  In  the  bufinefs  of  tythes,  lay  impropriators  may  fairly  be 
conlidered  in  the  light  of  annuitants,  and  clergymen  as  lervants 
who  undertake  to  perform  luch  and  fuch  v.'ork  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. The  lay-impropriator,  like  other  annuitants,  receives 
his  annual  payment  without  difcharging  any  duties.  The  cler- 
gyman, on  the  contrary,  renders  a  return  for  his  ftipend  or 
wages  ;  and  it  is  prefumed,  that  if  he  fails  in  rendering  this  re- 
turn, he  could  not  legally  claim  the  emolumeBts. 

If  thefe  things  be  a  juft  reprefentation,  what  fhalj,!  fay  con- 
cerning the  alternative  held  out,  whether  the  property  fhould  be 
fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  proprieiors,  or  of  thofe  who,  in  the 
language  of  Rodondo,  may  be  confidered  as  a  mortgage  upon  the 
prem.ifles.  To  luppofe  for  a  moment  fuch  an  alternative  uccel- 
lary,  is  highly  ridiculous.    Thekeeneft  adverfarics  to  tythes  have 

never 
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never  gonj  farther  tlian  pointing  out  the  proprlfty  of  valuing 
them,  though  no  doubt  different  ideas  have  prevailed  conccriv- 
iiig  the  bafe  of  the  vahiation.  Their  wifh  was  to  prevent  tythes 
from  operating  as  an  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
Your  correfpondent,  in  my  opinion,  totally  mifunderftands  the 
fubject;  for  the  intereft  of  both  parties  maybe  benefited  by  a 
commutation,  as  liared  in  the  firi>  part  of  this  letter.  The  real 
obje^fl:  is,  to  prevent  tythes  from  operating  as  a  tax  upor^  induftry  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  view  chat  the  public  are  interefled.  I  aifure  him 
it  is  exactly  the  fame  to  pra<5tical  agriculturifts  whether  the  impro- 
priator has  a  third  or  a  fifth  iliare  of  the  concern.  If  the  rate 
does  not  rife  proportionally  to  the  exertions  of  the  occupier,  the 
nature  of  the  partnerihip  will  give  them  no  trouble. 

Your  correfpondcnt  would  infer,  that  tythes  are  not  yet  fett 
to  be  an  evil  of  magnitude,  becauie,  as  he  fays,  proprietors  have 
never  been  cordial  and  unanimoi^s  in  taking  fteps  to  procure  a 
commutation.  Without  laying  any  ftrefs  upon  the  old  adage, 
*  that  what  belongs  to  every  body  belongs  to  no  body,'  or  bat- 
ing that  tythes,  being  hi  all  cafes  paid  by  the  tenant,  renders  the 
proprietor  more  negligent  than  coniiftent  v/ith  his  intereft,  i 
may  notice  the  application  from  Devonlbire  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  the  Aill  more  recent  relolutions  of  the  Grand  Juries  m 
different  counties.  It  may  alfo  be  mestioned,  that>  by  a  ftrange 
perverfion  of  terms,  to  notice  this  bufinefs  has  of  late  been  con- 
iidered  as  a  doubtfal  5gn  of  principles  :  and  perhaps  this  very 
circumftance  has  contributed  to  prevent  the  queiVioa  of  commu- 
tation from  being  regularly  brought  forward,  feeing  that  a  collec- 
tion in  kind  has  been  reprobated  by  feven-eights  of  the  gentle- 
men employed  by  the  Coard  of  Agriculture  in  the  great  work  of 
furveying  the  kingdom. 

I  might  have  noticed  the  extent  of  tytheable  land,  as  an  inftance 
hew  little  the  fubject  was  comprehended  by  Mr  T.  S.  He  is  not 
content  with  lefs  than  an  eight  Ifiare  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
holders  ;  which,  if  true,  would  have  corroborated  fome  of  my 
arguments  againft  the  inexpediency  of  the  tax.  A  confiderable 
part  of  laud  is  tythe  free:  in  many  places,  a  trifling  modus  is  only 
paid  ;  and  in  others,  from  the  prevalence  of  pafturc  land,  little 
or  no  tythe  is  exackd.  I  fpeak  with  certainty  upon  thefe  points, 
becaufe  I  have  examined  into  them  upon  the  ipot.  The  value 
of  Englifh  tythes,  m  ordinary  years,  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  (terling,  or  nearly  one  iixteeuth  of  what  is  underftood 
to  be  the  rental  of  the  country. 

But  does  the  gentleman  know  what  is  exacted  under  the  name 
of  tythe, — or  how  the  articles  are  divided  ?  If  he  docs  not,  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  friend  in  England  well  ac- 
<}uainted  with  the  bulincfs,  will  communicate  fome  information 

to 
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to  him  relative  to  the  difagrecaUe  fltuation  of  thofe  placed  under 
the  ty thing  iyftctn. 

"  In  many  places,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  tythe-owner  to  re- 
quire 24  hours  notice  to  go  and  fet  out  the  tythes  *,  by  which  it 
frequently  happens,  that  though  a  field  of  corn  be  perfectly  fit 
for  leading  and  rtack-ing,  yet  the  cultivator  is  prevented  from 
embracing  the  opportunity — and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
24  hours,  the  rain  comes  ;  and  if  a  feries  of  wet  weather  enfues, 
the  crop  is  often  very  materially  injured.  In  addition  to  this, 
an  ill-natured  tythe-owner  will  not  tythe  a  part  of  a  field,  but 
will  infill  on  the  whole  being  tythed  at  one  time. 

"  Another  hardfliip  is,  that  the  courts  of  law  have  deter- 
mined that,  after  the  crop  is  tythed  and  the  farmer  has  taken 
his  part  away,  the  tythe-owner  may  let  his  (hare  remain  in  the 
field,  and  thereby  prevent  the  occupier  from  turning  in  any  ftock 
to  depafture  in  the  field,  or  to  plow  the  land  for  any  other  crop 
which  he  might  wifii  to  put  in  immediately,  as  winter  tares, 
rape  or  rye,  for  green  food  in  the  fpring,  wheat  after  drilled 
'beans,  &:c. ;  and  the  poor  injured  farmer  has  no  other  remedy 
than  by  bringing  an.  action  of  trefpafs,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
often  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  as  mofi:  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  feek  redrels  by  law  have  ever  after  had  occafion  to  re- 
.inembcr  the  fable  of  the  Sheep  and  Bramble. 

"  The  courts  of  law  have  made  another  decifion  that  bears 
very  hard  on  the  cultivators  of  turnips. — It  is  admitted,  that  if 
turnips  are  confumed  by  fheep  which  pay  tythe  either  in  lamb  or 
wool,  that  no  turnip-tythe  is  due,  provided  the  turnips  are  eaten 
as  they  grow  ;  but  if  fevered  from  the  ground^  and  eaten  not  two 
inches  from  where  they  were  produced,  they  are  then  tytheable. 

"  I  have  been  always  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  juftnefs 
of  this  decifion,  but  clearly  undcrltand  the  great  injury  and  very 
material  lofs  to  the  cultivator,  which  I  have  had  many  occafions 
to  obfcrve,  and  have  as  frequently  been  tempted  to  think  this  de- 
cifion the  ne  plus  ultra  of  abfurdity, 

"  Every  farmer,  who  knows  the  value  of  good  fold  yard  dung 
as  a  manure,  mull  materially  feel  the  want  of  one  tenth  of  his 
produce,  where  tythes  are  drawn  in  kind  j  and  where  it  happens 
on  poor  land,  the  lofs  is  irreparable. 

"  Drawing  tythe  in  kind  is  alfo  a  very  great  check  to  improve- 
ment in  breeding  live  (lock.  It  is  prefumcd  that  few  farmers 
would  give  500I.  for  the  ufe  of  a  ram  for  one  feafon,  or  5  or  10 
guineas  a  ewe  for  being  ferved  with  a  firft-rate  tup,  if  he  expect- 
ed that  the  paribn  was  to  come  and  chufe  every  tenth  lamb,  the 
value  of  which  was  not  only  derived  from  the  tup  but  alfo  from 
the  ewes,  which  had  been  bred  probably  for  20  years  back  at  a 
very  great  expence,  and  which,  on  account  of  thci*  fuperiority, 

would 
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%vould  be  readily  fold  at  from  lo  to  20  guineas  a-picce.  The 
tythe  of  100  ewes  of  this  kind  would  be  10  lambs,  which,  at  the 
loweft  eflimation,  would  be  worth  50I.  ;,  but  if  they  had  been  of 
the  common  ancient  breed,  would  not  have  been  worth  more 
than  5I.  Here  the  tythe  owner  has  a  clear  gain  of  45I.  in  ten 
lambs,  from  the  fpirited  exertions  of  an  enterprifing  breeder,  who 
would  not  have  the  fatisfa6\ion  to  preferve  to  himielf  the  fruits  of 
his  well  merited  exertions,  but  the  tythc-owner  would  be  in  poT- 
feffion  of  as  good  a  breed  of  flieep  without  the  leaft  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  expence.  It  is  inftances  of  this  kind  that  make 
tvthes  be  confidered  as  fo  great  a  hardfliip,  and  fo  loudly  com- 
plained of. 

"  The  great  tythes  are  in  general  the  propertyof  the  reclor,  and 
confift  of  corn  or  grain,  hay,  wood.  The  fmall  tythes  are  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  roots,  feeds,  herbs,  turnips,  cabbage,  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  honey,  wax,  potatoes,  faffron,  wood, — by  feeds  are  meant 
turnip  {ttdy  rape  feed,  canary  feed,  and  other  fmali  feeds.  Mixed 
tythes  are  colts,  calves,  lambs,  kids,  pigs,  milk,  cheefe,  agiftmeiit, 
or  pafturage.  Wool  is  alfo  a  mixed  tythe.  The  fnmil  and 
mixed  tythes  are  generally  the  property  of  the  vicar,  and  are  very 
often  feparated  from  the  great  tythes.  The  great  tythes  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  hands  of  laymen." 

Let  any  perfon  connected  with  agriculture  fay,  after  perufing 
the  above  extract,  that  tythes  are  not  an  obllacle  to  improve- 
ments. In  fadt,  they  are  worfe  •,  they  impede  the  moft  neceflary 
operations  of  the  year,  viz.  the  harvefting,  and  fecuring  of  the 
crop.  They  not  only  occafion  vexatious  delays  (the  bane  of  good 
management  in  autumn),  but  are  the  fource  of  much  litigation 
betwixt  the  parties  concerned.  Still  another  trait  of  this,  tax  is, 
that  the  belt  difpofed  clergyman  always  makes  the  leaft  of  his 
tythe.  He  who  wiflies  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  fubmits 
to  many  drawbacks  in  the  collection,  while  the  rough  boifterous 
fons  of  the  church,  thofe  who  have  notorioufly  the  Imalleft  por- 
tion of  the  true  Chriftian  difpofition,  are  much  better  qualified 
for  enforcing  a  vigorous  collection  of  this  unpopular  and  pernici- 
ous tax. 

Before  concluding,  I  muft  do  your  correfpondent  the  juflice  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  allows  the  exaction  of  tytlics  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  improvement  ;  but  while  I  do  him  jultice  in  this 
matter,  I  am  entitled  to  ufc  the  advantage  which  fuch  a  concef- 
iion  gives  me.  If  tythes  are  unfavourable  to  impiovement,  why 
oppofe  their  removal  either  dire(Stly  or  indirectly  ?  If  the  welfare 
CI  the  country  is  at  heart,  then,  inftead  of  Itating  difficulties,  a 
real-patriot  would  frankly  lend  his  aid  to  place  matters  upon  a 
proper  footing.  I  repeat  what  is  already  iaid,  that  though  I 
view  the  rights  of  tythe  holders  in  a   different  light  froni  your 
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correfpondcnt,  I  am  fully  as  well  dirpofed  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete remuneration  in  the  event  of  an  exa61ion  in  kind  being  re- 
linquished. Their  rights,  at  leaft  thofe  of  hy  impropriators, 
have  a  long  prefcription  on  their  fide  •,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
clergy,  few  people  would  go  farther  to  place  them  in  a  comfort- 
able (late,  though  I  would  do  this  in  fuch  a  way  as  might  be 
confiftent  with  the  real  clerical  character,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

One  or  two  pafiages  more  of  Mr  T.  S's.  letter  deferve  animad* 
verfion  ,  but  I  have  really  occupied  fo  much  room,  that  I  am  ap- 
prehenfive  of  encroaching  upon  your  patience.  I  cannot  however 
altogether  pafs  what  is  faid  concerning  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr 
Young,  pleafure  grounds,  and  working  with  oxen  ;  but  the  ob- 
fervation  fliall  be  a  fhort  one.  If  an  individual  manages  his  pro- 
perty in  an  improper  way,  he  certainly  is  the  greateil  fufFerer : 
.and  a  law  to  compel  every  man  to  become  a  good  farmer,  would 
be  fully  as  ridiculous  as  a  law  which  enaded  that  every  man 
i-  fhould  pofTefs  common  fenfe.  A  man  polTefTed  of  grafs  ground 
will  break  it  up  if  he  fuppofes  it  his  intereft.  In  fome  cafes, 
his  pleafure  would  not  be  promoted  tlijereby  ;  and,  upon  a  fimilar 
principle,  every  farmer  will  work  or  refrain  from  the  em- 
ployment of  oxen.  There  is  neither  law  nor  cuftom  to  pre- 
^  vent  any  one  from  ufing  his  liberty  In  thefe  refpe^ls ;  but  where 
is  the  analogy  betwixt  fuch  matters  and  tythes  ?  Let  a  perfoa 
be  never  fo  much  convinced  of  the  Impolicy  of  the  tax,  ftill  he  is 
not  permitted  to  refufe  payment ;  whereas  in  the  working  of 
oxen,  or  breaking  up  of  grafs  grounds,  every  one  is  left  to  a«St  in 
fuch  a  way  as  appears  moft  conducive  to  his  own  intereft. 

I  might  have  noticed  the  paffages  under  confideration  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  GraKting  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Youn^ 
were  both  in  the  v.Tong  ;  that  oxen  are  preferable  to  hories  for 
farm  labour,  and  that  every  acre  of  grafs  ground  in  the  kingdom 
ought  to  be  broke  up,  how  can  the  truth  or  faliity  of  thcfe  cir- 
cumflances  aifedt  the  tythe  queftion  ?  If  I  \yere  called  to  appear 
before  your  correfpondent,  and  charged  with  breaking  the  fixth 
command,  he  fureiy  would  not  receive  an  accVifation  from  me 
againft  another  for  breaking  the  eight  command  as  a  relevant 
defence.  I  grant  that  the  companion  made  betwixt  tythes  and 
horfes  carries  a  fpecious  appearance.  Both  are  condemned  by  ma- 
ny agricultural  writers,  the  laft  chiefly  by  theoretical  ones.  Yet, 
fays  your  correfpondent,  oxen  are  not  ufed  nor  are  tythes  com- 
muted. I  don't  think,  however,  that  the  inference  made  is  a  can^ 
did  one.  Every  farmer  may  work  oxen  if  he  pleafes,  but,  as  thev 
are  not  wrought,  fure  evidence  is  furniflicd  that  horfes  are  more 
profitable.     The    abrogation    of  tytlics  cannot  take  place  in  this 
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manner.  The  jpower  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  generally 
fpeaking,  may  be  fuppofed  not  very  verfant  in  fuch  affairs.  Be- 
fides  the  trading  and  commercial  interefts,  who  are  little  affefted 
by  the  exaction  of  tythe,  have  got  a  preponderance  in  the  legifla- 
ture  not  To  favourable  to  the  profjperity  of  the  country  as  could 
be  wifhed. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Your  correfpondent,  fome- 
thing  like  Rochefoucault,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  men 
of  good  fenfe  are  guided  by  worldly  interefi:.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
why  fhould  farmers  be  denied  the  ufe  of  this  principle,  unlefs  it 
be  prefumed  that  they  are  not  under  its  influence  .^  The  great 
majority  wifh  to  get  quit  of  tythes,  i.ot  becaufe  they  would  then 
pay  lefs  rent,  but  merely  that  they  may  peaceably  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  improvement,  and  be  rid  of  a  burthen,  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  vexatious  and  oppreflive.     I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 
A  Friend  to  Improvements, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  Use  of  Marie.  '* 

Sir, 

Conscious  of  the  great  utility  of  your  work,  and  of  your  rea^ 
dinefs  to  comply  with  any  requeft  that  may  tend  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  fubjecls  not  clearly  underftood,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fub- 
mitting  a  few  thoughts  to  your  confideration  upon  a  bufinefs  of 
great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  part  cf  the  united  em- 
pire. 

Ireland  abounds  with  boggs  and  mofly  grounds ;  and  under 
the  greatefl  part  of  thcin  a  ftratun)  of  marie  is  found.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  manure  are  imperfe6lly  underftood  5  and  if  we  re- 
ibrt  for  information  to  theoretical  writers,  we  are  only  puzzled 
and  perplexed  by  the  contradictory  directions  given.  As  I  dif- 
cern  that  the  greateft  number  of  your  correfpondents  are  practical 
farmers,  it  occurs  that  fome  rules  for  the  ufe  and  application  of 
this  valuable  manure,  founded  upon  the  bails  of  experience,  may 
be  got  from  them.  May  I  therefore  folicit  their  attention  to  this 
fubject,  and  dlredlions  refpe<Sting  the  kind  of  foil  beft  calculated 
for  the  application  of  marie,  the  quantity  necelTary  for  an  acre, 
and  the  propereft  time  of  laying  it  upon  the  ground  ^  I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  £vc. 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

A   SHORT 
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FOR  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 
A  SHORT  STATEMENT  OF  VARIOUS   MEASURES, 

CALCULATED   FOR  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  of  the  COUNTY  of  CAITHNESS, 

CARRYING  ON  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1802, 


A  HE  Account  which  was  publifhed  about  twelve  months  ago, 
of  the  Improvements  carrying  on  in  the  County  of  Caithness, 
anno  i8oi,  having  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  I  am 
thence  induced  to  continue  the  fame  plan  for  the  current  year 
1802.  The  utility  of  fuch  ftatements  can  hardly  be  queftioned. 
They  ferve  not  only  as  memorandums  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftri£l  to  which  they  relate,  inciting  them  to  perfevere  in  the 
plans  therein  fuggefled,  but  they  alfo  furnifli  a  number  of  ufeful 
hints  to  other  places ;  and  they  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  excite  a 
general  fpirit  of  Cultivation  and  Improvement,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  On  thefe  grounds,  I  hope  that  the  publifliing  of 
fuch  Annual  Reports,  inftead  of  being  confined  to  this  remote 
County,  will  fpread  over  the  kingdom  in  general. 

I.  The  Trial  for  Coal  zt  Scrabfter,  unfortunately  has  not  hitherto 
anfwered  ;  but  there  is  (till  reafon  to  hope,  that  deeper  bores 
may  be  fuccefsful.  In  the  interim,  fev^ral  Gentlemen  in  the 
county  have  employed  a  Ikilful  Surveyor  to  fearch  for  other 
Minerals  on  their  refpettive  eftates  ;  and  he  has  already  difco- 
vered  confiderable  quantities  of  Marl  and  Limeftone ;  alfo 
Clays,  valuable  for  making  Bricks  and  Tiles,  and  for  Potte- 
ries. Some  Manganefe,  and  Lead  Ores,  have  alfo  been 
found.  The  particulars  of  the  whole  v/ill  be  laid  before  the 
public,  as  foon  as  the  furvcy  is  finiflied. 
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2.  An  acl  for  Making  a  Harbour  at  Thurfo,  having  pafled  in  tlic 

courfe  of  the  laft  Seflion,  that  important  und<>^rtaking  is  ta 
be  fet  about,  as  fcon  as  a  proper  contradlor  for  executing  the 
fame  can  be  got.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  Harbour  as 
complete  as  poinblc,  fo  as  to  admit  velTels  of  from  300  to 
500  tons,  at  lealt  in  fpring  tides  ;  alfo  to  have  a  Graving 
Dock,  a  Regulating  Weir,  and  a  Slip  for  Ship-building.  The 
whole  expence  will  probably  exceed  1  o,cool.  ;  but  it  is  de- 
firable  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  extenfive  commerce  to 
which  Thurfo,  from  its  fituation  and  other  advantages,  feem-j 
to  be  fo  jullly  entitled,  About  twenty  houfes  have  been  al- 
ready built  in  the  New  Town  of  Thurfo,  and  about  twenty 
more  will  probably  be  erecled  next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  houfes  recently  built  in  the  Old  Towti  ;  fo  that 
accommodation  will  foon  be  found  for  thofe  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  fettle  in  this  thriving  place,  and  to  carry  on  com- 
mercial, and  other  branches  of  induftry.  Such  is  the  fpirit 
of  improvement  in  that  neighbourhood  at  prefent,  that  fome 
inclofed  land  near  Thurfo  has  let,  on  a  ihort  leafe,  as  high 
as  live  pounds  per  acre.  On  a  leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  a 
field  of  five  acres  has  been  let  for  five  guineas  per  acre  for 
ten  years,  and  fix  pounds  per  acre  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

3.  The  Herring  FiJJjery  on  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  was  rather  more 

fuccefsful  this  year  than  the  lail,  above  ten  thoufand  barrels 
having  been  caught.  Had  the  propofed  harbour  at  Wick 
been  erecled,  which  we  trufl  will  be  the  cafe  next  year,  the 
fifhery  would  of  courfe  have  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  Some  calks,  of  different  fizes,  were  cured 
in  the  Dutch  ftyle,  and,  it  is  believed,  were  of  equal  good 
quality  :  But  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  the 
fifiiery  with  much  fuccefs,  until  harbours  are  made  upon  the 
coait,  to  accommodate,  and,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  to  fiielter, 
the  perfons  who  may  engage  in  the  deep-fea  fifiiery. 

4.  The  celebrated  pafs  of  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs^  of  which  Mr  Pen- 

nant, in  one  of  Ins  northern  tours,  has  given  fo  terrific,  but 
fo  juft  a  defcription,  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  lleep- 
nefs  of  the  afcent,  and  tlie  danger  of  the  toad  acrofs  it.  In  con- 
fequence  of  dire6lions  fent  by  Lord  Pelham  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Vyse,  it  was  furveyed  this  Summer  by  that  excellent 
engineer  Mr  Charles  Abercrombie,  who  has  difcovered 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  road  without  the  fmallcft  difficulty 

or 
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cr  danger;  and  tlie  afcent,  inftead  of  being  fo  uncommonly 
fteep,  will  not  cxcjcd  one  foot  in  thirty,  in  any  p.irt  of  it. 
There  is  every  reafon  to  hope  tiiat  fomcthlng  eflcctual  will 
be  done  for  the  Roads  and  Bridges  of  the  North,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  enfuing  SefTion  of  Parliament. 

5.  The  EJlahl'iJJjment  cf  Various  Nfiu  Branches  of  ManufaBure  are 
in  contemplation,  feveral  propoials  having  been  given  in  for 
that  purpofe  \  in  particular — for  an  Woollen  Manufacture — 
for  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  of  Hemp — for  the  Making  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles — for  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles, 
&c.  &c.  Ship-building  has  already  begun  at  Ham,  and  a 
Roperie  at  Cafllehill.  The  branches  formerly  eflablifh- 
ed  in  this  county  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  a  gentleman 
in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  who  had  taken  a  fhare  in  tliem., 
to  the  amount  of  25I.,  and  who  probisbly  never  expedled  to 
hear  of  it  again,  was  lately  agreeably  furprifed  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  he  might  receive  65 1.  for  his  fliare  in  the  concern. 

(5.  Some  farmers  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland,  have  al- 
ready taken  farms  in  Caithnefs,  and  more  are  expecled. 
There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  when  the  prejudices 
againft  a  northern  foil  and  climate  are  removed,  numbers 
will  be  glad  to  fettle  in  a  diftridl:  where  they  will  enjoy  many 
advantages,  amply  compenfating  for  any  inconveniences  to 
which  they  may  be  fubje^led.  An  excellent  fyflem  of  im- 
provement is  now  adopted  •,  that  of  letting  the  old  ftock  land, 
and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  commons,  to  fubi\antial  farmers, 
on  improving  Icafes  -,  and  then  to  divide  the  remainder  cf 
the  commons  amiong  the  fmaller  tenants,  whom  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  that  purpofe  to  remove.  By  thefe  judicious  mea- 
fures,  the  population  of  the  country  is  preferved,  whilft  its 
improvement  will  be  rapidly  accelerated. 

'-^.  The  Cultivation  oflVafics  Is  going  on  with  fpirit,  and  with  as 
much  fuccefs  as  could  be  expected,  in  a  feafon  fo  little  cal- 
culated for  improvement.  One  proprietor  has  ploughed 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  wafte  land ;  the  whole  of 
which,  and  even  more,  would  have  been  under  crop  this 
year,  had  the  weather  been  favourable.  The  plan  of  di- 
viding commons,  alfo,  by  a  fubmillion  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  found  to  anfwer.  An  extenfive  and 
valuable  tx^Oiy  amounting  to  about  2500  acres,  has  been  di- 
vided this  year,  at  a  very  moderate  expcnce  ;  and  another, 
K  3  exceeding 
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exceeding  4500  acres,  is  now  in  the  fame  train.  An  oppor* 
tunity  is  thus  afforded,  of  providing  for  the  fmaller  tenants, 
xvho  mud  be  removed,  where  farms  are  enlarged  ;  and  al- 
{0  of  fettling  any  diibanded  foldiers,  and  others,  who  may 
be  inclined  to  cultivate  waftes  at  home,  inftead  of  flying 
to  the  wilds  of  America. 

!.  The  moO:  extenfive  experiment  tried,  in  cultivating  wafle 
land  this  year,  and  fuccefsfully  carried  through,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  7th  of  April  lait,  five  men  from  Weftmore- 
land,  accuftomed  to  paring  and  burning,  began  to  pare, 
with  the  breaU-plough,  a  tra61:  of  common  containing  a- 
about  80  Scotch  acres.  A  fufhcient  number  of  hands  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  employed  in  furrounding  the  whole  with  a 
ditch,  and  fubdividing  it  by  crofs  drains,  into  four  enclo- 
fures.  In  fuch  a  feafon,  when  hardly  a  peat  could  be  got 
fufficiently  dry  for  ufe,  it  was  impolfible  to  expedf,  that  the 
land,  thus  pared,  could  be  burnt  in  proper  time  for  crop- 
ping. However,  by  great  exertions,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
about  five  months,  the  whole  80  acres  were  pared,  burnt, 
inclofed,  fubdivided,  ploughed,  and  partly  fown  with  rape, 
turnips,  &c.  The  ground  thus  brought  into  cultivation, 
was  fet  up  to  auction,  to  fee  what  it  would  fetch  ;  and  was 
let,  on  a  leafe  for  21  years,  for  20  fliillings  per  acre;  with 
an  increafe  of  5  fliillings  per  acre,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl  ten 
years.  The  expence  of  this  improvement  may  be  thus  efti- 
mated  ; 

1.  Paring  and  burning  per  Englifh  acre       -        L.  i    17     o 

2.  Spreading  the  aflies  -  -  030 

3.  Ploughing  for  feed  -  -  o   10     o 

4.  Harrowing  for  ditto  -  -  030 

5.  Enclofing  and  fubdividing  into  fields  of  il\ 

Englifh  acres  each,  with  a  ditch  and  a 

fed  wall  -  -  -  o   15     o 


Total  per  Englifh  acre       -       L.  3     8 
6.  One  fifth  additional,  to  afcertain  the  expcnce 

pel*  Scotch  acre,  -  -  o  13 


Total  per  Scotch  acre        -       L.  4     i     6 

— In  a  favourable   feafon,  the   firft   crop  would  have  paid 
^11  the  ejppence,  both  of  the  cultivation  and  enclofure  j  bui 

if 
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if  it  did  not,  there  is  furely  fufTicIent  inducement  to  im- 
provement, if,  at  an  exper.ce  of  about  4I.,  you  can  have  an 
increafing  income  of  20  fhillings  per  acre.  By  the  above 
plan,  the  landlord  runs  little  riik  •,  he  merely  carries  on  the 
great  outlines,  leaving  the  minuter  details  to  be  managed 
by  an  active  and  attentive  hufbandman,  who  is  much  more 
likely  to  do  juftice  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  improvement,  than 
any  proprietor,  were  he  even  conllantly  refident  upon  the 
fpot. 

9.  The  laft  Spring  and   Summer  were   fo   hoftile   to  every  at- 

tempt, the  fuccefs  of  which  depended  on  the  operation  of 
fire,  that  It  retarded  much  the  progrefs  of  the  Fen  hufL)andry 
in  Caithnefs.  Notwithftanding  every  difadvantage,  however, 
between  2co  and  300  acres  have  been  pared  with  the  Fen 
Plough,  and  about  50  acres  burnt,  and  laid  down  with  Rape, 
Chicory,  Grafs  Seeds,  &c.  After  the  afhes  from  the  firft 
paring  and  burning  have  been  fpread,  it  has  been  found  a 
moft  ufeful  praftlce,  to  ufe  Cooke's  Cultivator,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  land  into  good  tilth  ;  and  this  plan  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  if  new  land  is  cultivated  on  the  Fen  fyftem.  Where 
this  inftrument  was  ufed,  wliich  was  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  acres,  the  rape  and  grafs  feeds  are  particularly  promifing. 

10.  Many  tracts  of  wafte  land  have  ajlerile  crtijl  on  the  furface, 

generally  of  a  peaty  nature,  and,  confequently,  eafily  burnt, 
while  the  foil  below  is  commonly  clay,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  fertile.  Some  lime  the  furface  of  fuch  foils  ; 
others  bury  the  crufl:  by  trench  ploughing — both  of  them 
tedious  and  expenfive  operations.  But  the  true  mode  is, 
to  extirpate  the  priTiciple  ofjierilily,  by  the  following  procefs  : 
During  Winter,  picugh  the  land  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
fo  as  to  reach  the  clay  ;  crofs-plough  it  in  Spring  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  the  clods  are  dry,  burn  the  \^hoie  furface  in  large 
heaps,  fpread  the  afhes,  and  fow  oats,  beer,  turnips,  rape, 
or  grafs  feeds,  according  to  the  feafon  during  which  the 
burning  can  be  accomplifhed.  About  12  acres  were  treat- 
ed in  this  way,  and  at  once  brought,  from  being  coarfe, 
rugged,  and  barren,  into  a  capit^il  Itate  of  tillage  and  ferti- 
lity.    The  expence  did  not  exceed  50s.  per  acre. 

11.  There  is  no  foil  naturally  more  unproductive,  nor  more  dif- 

ficult to  render  fertile,  than  a  cold  and  coarfe  clay.  The 
|ifual  mode  of  improving  that  foil;  is,  by  a  ftrong  dofe  of 

lime. 
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lime,  which,  including  the  expence  of  carriage,  cannot  be 
calculated  at  lefsthan  from  5I.  to  lol.  per  acre.  From  fome 
experiments  tried  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  there 
was  reafon  to  believe,  that  burning  tlic  whole  furface  of 
fuch  a  foil,  was  a  cheaper  and  better  mode  of  improve- 
nent.  As  this  was  a  mofl  material  point  to  afcertain,  rt 
was  intended  to  make  a  trial  on  a  large  fcale ;  but,  owing 
to  the  uncommon  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  only  five  acres 
could  be  completed.     The  expence  was  as  follows  : — 

6  tons  of  coal  and  culm,  at  i6s.  per  ton  -  L.  4  16  o 
Carriage  of  ditto  from  the  fliore  to  the  field  -  010  o 
40  cart  load  of  peats,  at  is.  each         -  -         200 

Additional  expence  of  carriage,  13  of  thefe  cart- 
loads being  brought  from  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  ---__  -  ii# 

126  labourers  (including  women  and  boys)  for 
gathering  and  burning  the  fods,  at  is.  on  an 
average  -  -  -  -  660 

Spreading  the  allies,  at  6s.  per  acre  -  1100 

Total        -        L.  16     3     o 

— or  about  3I.  4s.  6d.  per  Scotch  acre.  Every  thing  is 
here  ftated  at  the  higheft;  rate  ;  yet  there  is  hardly  any  mode 
(unlefs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dung  or  lime)  where 
that  kind  of  foil  could  be  made  equally  produCl:ive,  at 
double,  or  even  triple  the  expence.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  beft  mode  of  burning  the  clay,  is  in  fod  kilns,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  in  which  they  burn  limeftone  in  feveral  dif- 
triclis. 

12.  A  number  of  other  Agricultural  Experiments  have  been 
tried,  In  the  courfe  of  this  year.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  detailed  in  a  paper  of  this  defcription  ;  but,  the  re- 
fult  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  of  them,  it  may  be  pro- 
per briefly  to  mention.  1.  It  appears  that  Winter  wheat 
is  a  much  hardier  grain  than  Winter  rye.  2.  Winter  tares 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  5 
but  they  may  be  fown  early  in  Spring  with  much  advan- 
tage, and  anfwcr  better  than  what  are  called  Spring  tares, 
being  much  hardier.  They  fhould  be  fov/n,  however,  im^ 
mediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed.  3.  There  is  reafon 
tp  believe  that  carrots  will  anfwer  on  fen  or  mofly  land,  if 
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a  fuflicient  quantity  of  afhes  is  fpread  on  the  ground  where 
they  are  fown  •,  and  it  is  probable  that  lime,  and  other  ma- 
nures, may  raife  that  valuable  crop  on  peaty  foil.  4.  It 
is  defirable  to  cultivate,  oats  having  only  one  pickle,  in- 
ftead  of  two  or  three.  *  The  grain  is  plumper,  ripens  ear- 
lier, and  is  much  lefs  liable  to  fliake  :  the  fample,  alfo, 
is  more  equal,  and,  confequently,  muiL  fetch  a  better  price 
at  market.  5.  An  acre  of  mofs  land,  after  being  pared  and 
burnt,  was  fown,  on  the  30th  of  May,  with  grafs-feeds  a- 
lone,  (red  clover,  rye-grafs,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  other 
grafles),  and  on  the  30th  of  September  it  was  fit  to  mow. 
The  plan  of  laying  down  land,  even  in  good  heart,  to  grafs, 
without  a  crop  of  grain,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  would  feem  to  be  a  fyftem  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  new  lands.  6.  It  would  appear,  that  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Scotland  produce  peat,  the  afhes  of  which  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Berkfliire,  when  burnt  by  the  fame 
procefs.  7.  Chicory  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  Britlfh  herbage. 

13.  Some  Extenfive  Improvements  have  been  recently  made  in 

this  county  by  Draining^  in  particular  at  the  loch  of  Duren, 
where  a  great  tra£l  of  valuable  land,  and  an  inexhauftible 
quantity  of  the  richeft  marl,  have  been  fecured  by  two  fpi- 
rited  proprietors,  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  Similar  ufe- 
ful  undertakings  have  alfo  been  carried  on  at  the  dam  of 
Achingils,  and  the  mofs  of  Wydell. 

14.  Avarlety  of  other  means  of  improvement  are  in  contemplation. 

Regular  try  (Is,  for  the  fale  of  cattle,  are  to  be  eftablifhed. 
Inns,  where  ftill  wanting,  are  to  be  built,  partly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  tontine,  and  partly  on  the  plan,  that  the  freehold- 
ers, and  other  proprietors  of  the  cour^ty,  fliall  each  fubfcribe 
a  certain  fum  annually,  towards  paying  the  rent  of  an  at- 
tentive innkeeper,  till  it  appears  that  the  profits  of  his  bufi- 
nefs  will  enable  him  to  go  on  without  that  afiiftance.  An 
application  is  made  to  the  Poft-Office  to  have  a  daily  poft 
eftabliflied,  inftead  of  the  prefent  mode  of  only  three  times 

a 

*   The  barley  corn  oat  has  in  general  many  fpecimens  of  this  fort  of 

j![Tain  with  one  pickle.     It  13  alfo  mentioned  in  Mr  Lowe's  Agricultural 

Survey  of  Nottinghamfhire,  p.  23.      *  Oats  are  pkhi  by  hand  ly  curious 

perfont  for  feed.     If  the  top  one  is  a  f.ngk  oat^  the  rejl  on  that  Jlem  <will  be 

fa  ;  the  double  ones  are  rejeded.  * 
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a  week.  *  Some  villages  are  planned  out  for  carrying  on 
the  filherles,  and  different  branches  of  manufa<£lure.  An 
application  has  been  made  to  Government,  requeiling 
that  Circuit  Courts  may  be  held,  at  lealt  once  a  year, 
to  the  north  of  Invcrncfs,  which,  in  various  refpe6ls, 
would  promote  the  improvement  of  the  more  northern 
counties  ;  and  a  petition  will  be  prefented,  as  foon  as 
the  new  Parliament  affembles,  complaining  of  the  de- 
grading fituation  in  which  the  county  is  placed,  fend- 
ing, only  alternately  with  Bute,  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and,  confequently,  being  every  feven  years 
totally  unreprefented. 

Such  are  the  meafures  now  carrying  on  in  tills  Northern  Dlf- 
trid.  If  perfevered  in,  and  fuccefsfully  carried  through,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  County  of  Caithnefs,  however  re- 
mote, and  at  prefent  almoft  inacceihble,  will  foon  reach  a  very 
hii^h  degree  of  profperity  and  of  improvement.  S. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

In  confirm.ation  of  what  is  faid  by  your  ingenious  correfpondent 
A.  S.  (vol.  ill.  p.  446)  concerning  the  recent  introduction  oS 
fquirrcls  into  this  country,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  fubftance 
of  a  cafe  which  cami^-  before  the  Balllie-court  of  the  metropolis  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  lall  century. — A  gentleman  in  India  having 
fent  home  a  fqii^rrel  to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh,  the  fame,  after 
being  landed  at  London,  was  fliipped  aboard  one  of  the  Leith 
traders  ;  but  unluckily  the  cage,  in  which  the  animal  was  forward- 
ed, having  been  fome  how  or  other  left  open,  it  got  out,  run  a- 
bout  the  decks,  and  finally  fell  into  the  i^-i^  and  was  drowned. 
An  action  of  damages  was  inftantly  brought  againft  the  fhipmaf- 
ter  before  the  Baillies  -,  and  one  of  them,  a  man  of  great  fagacity, 
interrogated  the  flilpmafter,  *  "Why  he  did  not  clip  the  bird's 
wings  ?  '  *  Pleafe  your  honour,  '  replied  the  flilpmafter,  *  the 
minimal  was  a  quadruped.  '  '  Quadruped  here,  quadruped  there, 
no  matter  ;  I  decern  that  you  Ihall  pay  the  bird.  '  And  the  deci- 
fion  was  thought  fo  juft,  that  no  advocation  followed.    Yours,  &c. 

An  Antiquary. 

*  This  plan  has  been  agreed  to,  and  will  be  a  great  convenience  and 
foufce  of  improvement  to  the  northern  dlftrlfts  of  the  kingdom.  Were 
the  poft  to  go  by  the  Highland  road,  and  on  horfcback  to  Thurfo, 
which  It  Is  to  be  hoped  will  foon  be  the  cafe,  a  letter  might  be  conveyed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Thurfo  In  two  days.  In  dead  of  live  or  fix,  the  time 
required  at  prcft  nt.  What  an  advantage  would  It  not  be,  to  have  fo 
fpeedy  a  circulation  of  intelligence  from  on<j  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
•ther  ! 


i8o3.  (     85     ) 

BRANCH     11. 

ReFIEIV  of  AcRICULrURAL  PUBLICATIONS* 


Statijlical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny ^  made,  in  the  year 
1800  and  1 80 1,  by  W'llUam  Tighe.  644  pages,  with  an  ylp^ 
pendixy  ii(^ pages.  Dublin  :  Printed  by  Grajherry  and  Camp- 
hell. 

Many  perfons  feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  chief  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  inftitution  of  a  national  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
Great  Britain,  was  the  general  furvej,  oiade  under  its  authority, 
of  the  ftate  of  huibandry  in  the  feveral  diftrifts  of  which  the  ifland 
is  compofed.  Before  the  publication  of  thefe  lurveys,  farmers  in 
different  counties  were  almoft  equally  unacquainted  with  the  cuf- 
toms  and  pratHces  of  their  brethren  in  other  quarters,  as  with 
thofe  of  foreign  lands.  Hence  the  inftitution  proved  a  benefit 
to  agriculturifts,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  fame  extent  as 
was  fanguinely  expected,  when  the  Board  was  originally  infli- 
tuted. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  as  granted,  that  the  furvey  made  of  Bri- 
tifh  hufbandry  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  public,  we  congratu- 
late our  Iriih  brethren  upon  the  like  bufinefs  being  taken  up 
among  them.  The  Farming  Socilty  of  Ireland,  whofe  lau- 
dable endeavours  to  promote  improvements  v/ere  noticed  in  our 
laft  Number,  are  the  diredors  in  this  affair,  and  we  believe  it  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Few  people  in  this  country 
know  any  thing  of  Irifli  hufbandry,  and  as  this  is  the  firft  fpeci- 
men  of  the  Society's  refearches  which  has  reached  us,  we  Iball 
devote  a  larger  Ihare  of  our  journal  to  an  examination  thereof, 
than  is  conliftent  with  the  variety  which  we  ufually  prefent. 

Kilkenny  is  an  inland  county,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  quarter 
of  Ireland,  containing  about  318,000  plantation,  or  410,000  Eng- 
liili  llatute  acres,  and  icg,ooo  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  vicinity  to  the  fea,  the  cli- 
mate is  mild,  and  harveft  proves  generally  a  week  or  two  ear- 
lier than  in  thefe  tillage  counties  fituated  to  the  northward.  The 
nature  of  the  foil  is  fuch,  that,  with  proper  treatment,  the  greater 
part  of  it  may  be  made  to  produce  good  grain  or  excellent  her- 
bage Some  of  it  is  a  moorifli  turf,  incumbent  on  white  or  yel- 
low clay  ;  other  parts  are  of  a  light  foil,  covering  an  argillaceous 
ibiftus,  and  a  confiderable  proportion  is  of  rich  clay,  loam,  and 
VOL.  IV.  1^0.  xiu.  L  light 
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light  gravel,  on  a  limeftone  bottom.  Coals  are  very  plentiful^ 
and  of  excellent  qualities  ;  and  limeftoiie,  on  which  a  great  breadth 
ot  the  county  is  incumbent,  may  be  had  with  facility,  and  on  rea- 
fonable  terms. 

On  the  minerals  of  the  county  Mr  Tighe  is  nnneceiTarily  dif- 
fufe,  no  fewer  than  88  pages  being  taken  up  with  this  feclion. 
An  account  of  Caillecomer  colliery  will  tlirow^  fome  light  upon 
the  coal- trade  of  the  county. 

*  In  the  year  1800  there  were  fixteen  pits  at  work  together  in 
the  Caillecomer  colliery :  this  is  about  the  average  number ;  it  \^ 
many  years  fince  twenty-four  pits  were  worked  at  the  fame  time, 
and  the  fmalleil  num.ber  that  has  been  known  is  twelve.  From  a 
pit  there  is  ufually  laifed  from  20  to  30  barrels  a-day  of  coal,  in- 
dependent of  culm.  The  proprietors  are  at  the  expenc-e  and  hazard 
of  linking  pits  ;  this  is  the  princpal  charge  to  them  under  the 
head  of  contingencies,  in  which  is  alio  included  the  purchafe  of 
timber,  penfions  to  difabled  colliers,  and  other  articles.  An  ab- 
fl:radl  is  returned  every  week  of  the  accounts  by  the  agent  of  the 
collieries,  in  which,  whenever  the  expences  of  finking  are  high,  the 
proprietors  find  a  balance  agalnft  them  ;  this,  feems,  therefore  the 
principal  point  to  be  attended  to  ;  if  the  nfieivs  of  the  pits  can  be 
made  more  extenfive,  while  air  is  communicated  to  a  diflance  un- 
der ground,  by  very  eafy  methods,  and  while  advantage  is  taken  of 
every  defcent  of  the  beds  for  the  cheaper  conveyance  of  loads  to 
the  Ihafts  ;  if  the  finking  is  never  undertaken  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  perfons,  and  conducted  on  fcientific  principles, 
great  favings  may  be  made  in  this  article.  It  happens  fometimes 
that,  coming  to  a  fdidt,  or  ftriking  upon  it  in  finking,  colliers 
proceed  blindly,  and  mifs  their  aim,  or  are  obliged  to  abandon  the 
work,  or  feek  for  ailiilance,  after  having  incurred  unnecelTary  ex- 
pence  and  labour. 

'  Sinkers  are  fometimes  paid  by  the  yard,  the  coH  increafmg  with 
the  depth  ;  or  elfe  they  receive,  which  is  more  ufually  the  cafe, 
from  iSd.  to  2cd.  a-day,  and  mafter-finkers,  who  dire6l  the  work 
2s.  a-day.  Sinking  a  pit  will  fometimes  take  two  or  three  months, 
fometimes  much  longer  ;  and  on  fome  even  a  year  has  been  em- 
ployed :  The  men  work  night  and  day  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  at 
a  time ;  forty  men  are  fometimes  required  to  a  pit  when  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  water,  in  which  cafe,  there  muil  be  aflage  and  two 
fets  of  pullers,  who  keep  four  buckets  at  work  ;  each  pair  of 
buckets  demands  the  attention  of  ten  men,  who  relieve  each  other. 
If  fuch  a  pit  is  deep,  it  will  coft  above  2ccl.  ;  the  expcnce  of  pits 
has  varjed  from  30I.  to  300!.  and  fome  have  been  made  at  a  great 
expence  without  any  advantage.  There  was  one  lately  funk  whicli 
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-coft  2  0ol. ;  at  the  deptli  of  28  yards  a  bed  of  coal  wag  found  but 
■8  inches  thick,  and  it  was  tlsought  in  vain  to  proceed  any  farther. 

*  A  pit  once  completed  is  taken  by  a  mafter- collier,  who,  befides 
the  33.  a  barrel  receives  tlie  price  of  half  the  culm,  which  is  fold 
by  clerks,  and  divided  with  the  proprietors  :  the  naaller  and  the 
men  whom  he  employs  couilitute  a  crew ;  according  to  the  diiU- 
culty  of  the  work  they  vary  from  30  to  40  men  ;  35  is  not  aa 
unufual  number,  belid(?3  a  horfe  to  a  gin  for  railing  water  at  4s, 
4d.  a-day. 

*  The  crew  are  divided  into  cclliers,  whofe  pay  has  been  latelj 
raifed  from  i8d.  to  lod.  a-day,  of  whom  a  pit  requires  from  20 
to  24  ;  hunicrs^  whole  pay  has  been  raijed  from  i(xi.  to  i8d.  and 
of  whom  there  are  generally  4.  •but  Lometimes  3  ;  tbruji^rs,  ufual- 
\j  3,  fometimes  2,  at  the-  fame  wages  j  and  pullers^  from  4  to  5, 
at  13d.  a-day 

*  The  colliers  are  again  clafled  into  clearers^  cutters,  and  breakers  ; 
the  ill  ft  clear  away  tiie  (lite  from  the  top  of  tlie  coal,  with  a  pick, 
adapted  to  the  purpole  ;  the  lecond,  with  a  cutting  pick,  which  is 
a  larger  inftrument,  i'eparate  tne.  ndes  of  the  mafs  from  the  backs^ 
by  which  the  beds  are  divided  ;  aad  lafllv  the  breakers  drive  their 
wedges  in  at  the  bottom  of  tae  coal,  which,  falling  out,  is  loaded 
into  a  bucket,  holding  about  3^  cwt.  placed  upon  a  fmall  li^dge^ 
which,  by  an  iron  bar  ho  ked  into  a  rmg  at  the  front,  is  drav/n 
by  the  hurriers  to  the  botiom  of  the  pit,  while  the  thrufters  pufh 
h  behind;  the  bucket  is  raifed  by  the  pullers,  and,  as  foon  as  it  is 
landed,  is  placed  on  a  fmali  fledge,  iimilar  to  the  one  below,  and 
the  coal  drawn  to  the  pile,  at  a  little  diilance  from  the  pit ;  beiide« 
thefe  men,  a  fcavenger  attends  each  pit  at  13d.  a-day.' 


It  would  appear  that  the  Iriih  colliers  are  much  like  their  bre- 
ren  in  other  ( 
wretched  Hate. 


thren  in  other  countries.     The  following  extrad  will  ihow  their 


*  Wheaten  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  colliers;  this  they 
take  down  with  them  into  the  pits,  and  a  twopenny  loaf  ferves  for 
a  meal ;  bread  is  baked  in  the  colliery,  and  the  flour  brought  from 
Ballyragget  or  Ballinakill.  Thei;"  earnings  are  generally  confumed 
in  the  purchafe  of  fpirits;  this  ruinous  habit,  to  which  their  mode  of 
labour  in  fome  degree  leads  them,  is  the  caufe  that,  though  their  pay 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  workmen,  yet,  in  appearance,  they 
^re  the  moft  wretched  perfons  in  the  county.  Their  houfes  are  ruin- 
ous, generally  built  as  well  as  covered  with  fods,  upon  which  heavy 
Hones  are  fometimes  laid,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  off:  chim- 
nies  and  v>^indows  are  luxuries  deemed  urr.iecefTary.  The  childr  n 
sre  num.erous,  but  ufually  quite  naked,  the  parents  dirty  and  ill- 
clad,  and,  v/ha;:  is  worfe,  the  colliers  are,  independent  of  accidents, 
unhealthy  and  fliort-lived ;  they  feldom  arrive  at  fifty  yeats  of 
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age.  A  confumption  of  the  lungs  is  the  diforder  of  which  they 
iilually  die  ;  for  a  year  or  two  before  which  event,  thej  often 
throw  up  continual! J  a  black  fpittle  :  thofe  who  work  in  wet  pits 
live  longefi;,  as  thev  do  not  fwallow^  fo  much  of  the  volatile  dufl 
of  the  coal.  The  leaning  pofture  in  which  they  work  is  unfa- 
vourable to  health,  as  the  mufcular  action  is  conftrained  and  par- 
tial, and  the  play  of  the  lungs  impeded :  many  do  not  furvive  it 
for  ten  years,  thoup-h  there  are  peculiar  inftances  of  workmen  that 
have  been  in  the  collieries  for  forty. 

*  in  the  defcription  of  foils,  it  was  omitted  to  include  the  moun- 
tain-land, which  is  of  great  extent,  and  remains  moftly  unimpro- 
ved. Nature,  how^ever,  has  not  left  this  tract  without  the  means 
of  improvement ;  for  marl,  and  pits  of  limeftone-gravel  are  found 
in  it.  Mr  Robert  St  George,  an  active  agriculturill,  flates  his 
operations  wuth  clearnefs  and  precifjon.      >» 

*  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  improvement  made  by  me  and  by 
INIr  Carroll  on  the  lands  of  Knocknamuck,  33  c  acres  of  which,  when 
I  purchafed  them  in  the  year  1792,  were  inhabited  by  different  fa- 
milies, who  were  not  able  to  pay  the  flipulatcd  rent  of  7s.  per  acre. 
This  farm  flood  in  12s.  9d.  per  acre,  andhavinghaditunderimprove- 
inent  for  three  years,  I  let  it  to  Mr  Carroll  for  28s.  gd.  per  acre,  for 
300  acres,  to  finifli  the  improvement.  Apart  of  this  land  was  in  very 
poor  worn  out  oat-flubbles,  part  in  poor  cojheers,  as  termed,  land 
which  had  been  burned  and  tilled  for  as  many  crops  as  it  would  bear, 
then  left  to  nature ;  by  which  means  it  was  covered  with  a  mat  of 
couch-grafs,  and  was  very  barren,  having  been  feme  years  out  of 
tillage,  but  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  all  was  in  heath, 
and  had  never  been  in  tillage ;  had  a  black  peat  of  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep  over  a  fliff  clay,  called  lac  leagh,  from  two  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  that  in  fome  places  over  a  black  flaty  rock  * ;  in 
others  a  limeftone-gravel.  This  heathy  land  was  retentive  of  the 
rains  from  its  matted  roots,  and  the  lac  leagh  underneath  the  peat, 
and  was  not  conlidered  w^orth  above  half  rent  for  cattle,  or  6s.  per 
acre.  The  flubble  land  was  of  a  clayey  nature  over  ilaty  flone, 
and  in  part  over  limeftone  gravel.  This  I  fallowed  for  a  whole 
year  by  four  ploughings,  and  as  many  harrowungs  to  clean  it  of  all 
weeds,  and  prepare  it  fo'r  laying  down  in  fpring ;  which  I  did,  after 
laying  on  200  barrels  of  roach-lime,  ploughing  it  in  lightly,  then 
harrowing  it  when  flacked  in  the  earth,  by  which  means  it  was 
moft  comlpetely  mixed  with  the  foil :  then  fowing  two  barrels  of 
clean  rye-grafs  to  the  acre,  with  ten  pound  of  white  clover-feed 
mixed  with  it,  being  the  feed  moll  natural  to  this  kind  of  land, 
where  lime  has  its  greatefl  effcfl.  I  paired  with  the  plough,  and 
burned  a  larr:e  tract  of  the  heathy  part,  then  laid  on  a  coat  of  lime- 
ftone-gravel from  a  pit  funk  for  the  purpofe  on  the  hill,  fpread  the 
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aQies  and  p-ravel,  ploughed  it  in,  fowinir  rape  on  it,  which  (lood 
for  a  crop,  and  turned  out  tolerably  well.  The  next  winter  it  was 
limed,  about  160  barrels  to  the  acre,  ploughed  in,  and  a  crop  of 
oats  Ibwn,  which  had  a  great  return  of  llraw,  but  litjile  grain,  bemq^ 
too  rank,  and  the  land  on  too  expofed  a  hill  for  it  to  ripen  well. 
I  purfued  the  fame  courfe  with  it  in  ploughing  and  liming,  but  let 
out  to  grafs  with  rye  grafs-feed,  fowing  the  land  with  rape,  which 
I  found  to  afford  (lieltcr  and  fhade  to  the  young  grafs  ;  then  turned 
in  my  flieep  to  eat  it  down.  This  mode  I  prefer  to  letting  the  rape 
ftand  for  feed,  or  to  fowing  corn,  as  the  crops  do  not  pay  in  an  ex- 
pofed lituation,  near  as  much  as  the  rape  in  feeding  from  five  to 
ten  (beep  to  the  acre  all  the  fummer,  and  the  grafs-rieeds  doing 
much  better  by  the  manure  of  the  (beep,  inflead  of  the  land  being 
exhaufted  by  a  crop.  Mr  Carroll  has  had  this  land  live  years  on 
his  hands,  draws  limeflone  up  the  mountain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
two  lime-kilns,  which  I  built  a-breaft,  to  turn  out  about  fifty  bar- 
rels in  twenty-four  hours.  They  have  been  always  kept  burning 
fince  the  year  1792,  except  about  four  of  the  winter  months.  I 
am  happy  to  fay  Mr  Carroll  has  almofl  completed  the  improve- 
ments, and  1  hope  it  will,  with  other  hills  of  the  fame  nature 
which  he  has  improved  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  remain  an  ad- 
vanta8;e  to  his  poilerity,  and  a  monument  of  his  meritorious  in- 
duftry.' 

In  the  account  of  the  mode  of  culture  pradifed  in  the  arable 
part  of  the  county,  we  difcover  that  the  fyftem  adopted  is  radical- 
ly wrong,  too  much  being  devoted  to  the  plough,  and  too  little 
attention  generally  paid  to  the  management  of  live  flock.  Thefe 
two  branches  of  rural  economy  are  not  made  fubfervient  to  each 
other,  which,  in  every  jufl  fyftem,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  cafe. 
Upon  tillage-farms,  the  grovv'th  of  wheat  appears  to  be  the  fole 
objecl  in  view,  while,  in  dairy  farms,  the  plough  is  altogether 
negle6led,  which  prevents  fuch  farms  from  being  fupplied  with 
winter  provender.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  but, 
whilq  we  reprobate  incefTant  tillage,  we  are  equally  hollile  to  the 
perpetuation  of  grafs.  By  mixing  the  fyftems,  or  adopting  what 
is  called  alternate  hufbandry,  the  greateil  pcfTible  advantage  may 
be  drawn  from  every  kind  of  foil,  and  the  beil  farmer  will  of 
courfe  be  the  beft  judge  how  often,  and  when,  the  alternation 
Ibould  take  place. 

Our  fentiments  on  thefe  matters  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  uni- 
fon  with  thofe  held  by  the  author  of  this  wprk,  v/ho  feems  a 
llrong  advocate  for  intermediate  crops  of  green  food.  An  extrad; 
from  the  feclion  on  the  mode  of  culture,  will  exemplify  the  opi- 
nions held  by  him  refpe^ling  the  imperfeflncfs  .of  common  huf- 
J)aiidry, 
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*  Th-;  vicinity  of  markets,  the  quality  of  foil,  and  the  difference 
of  expofure,  determine  farmers  in  the  choice  of  fuch  a  mode  of  cul- 
ture as  appears  to  them  bell  adapted  to  their  fituation  :  but,  applying 
their  mind  folely  to  one  branch  of  rural  economy,  they  are  apt 
to  ncgleft  every  other,  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  and  be  made 
fubfervient :  the  cultivator,  whofe  obje«5l  is  to  pay  his  rent  by  com, 
difregards  the  management  of  flock,  and  confequently  neither 
prepares  his  ground  in  the  bell  manner  for  wheat  and  barley,  by 
intermediate  crops  of  green  food,  nor  adds  to  his  exhaufled  fields 
new  fources  of  fertility  by  the  manure  of  his  3'-ards :  even  when 
one  fpecies  of  corn  appears  to  him  mod  profitable,  all  other  pro- 
ducls  of  the  foil  are  defplfed  ;  if  wheat  can  be  railed  by  any  means, 
no  matter  whether  the  fpring  corn  be  produdive  or  not ;  and  where 
the  fituation  feems  to  fait  better,  the  more  lazy  occupation  of  fuch 
dairies  as  are  never  fupplied  with  artificial  grafl'es,  or  even  with 
winter  provender,  where  cattle  have  neither  flraw  nor  fhelter,  the 
plough  is  laid  afide,  as  an  inftrument  almoU  ufejefs,  and  not  likely, 
in  any  refj^eft,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  butter  or  of  pork. 

'  Thefe  refieflions  areflrongly  exemplified  in  this  county,  whofe 
fiirface  is  principally  occupied  in  three  different  ways  :  in  one  part, 
the  farmer  calculates  upon  paying  his  rent  by  wheat  alone,  in  an- 
other by  oats,  and  in  a  third  by  the  produce  of  a  dairy.  The  befl 
ground,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  has  a  limeflone  bottom,  is  dedi-  • 
cated  to  wheat ;  this  culture  is  the  predominant  obje6l  in  the  cen- 
tral and  wellern  parts  of  Gowran,  in  many  farms  near  Kilkenny, 
in  the  fouthern  portion  of  Crannagh,  the  whole  of  Shillelogher,  in 
the  greateft  part  of  Kells,  including  the  liberties  of  Callan,  and  in 
the  nortliern  fide  of  Knocktopher  ;  it  is  more  partially  cultivated 
in  th^  weftern  pat*  of  Fafiadinan,  in  the  lower  grounds  of  Galmoy 
and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Crannagh  ;  as  well  as  in  the  fouth  of 
Iverk,  and  part  of  Idaugh.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  latterly  ex- 
tended up  forae  of  the  hills  of  Idaugh  and  Knocktopher,  and  other 
liigh  grounds,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  oats  were  the  only  grain 
fown:  ftiil,  however,  the  more  mountainy  tracls  of  Iverk,  L'augh, 
and  Gowran,  together  v.'ith  fome  of  Crannagh,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  are,  as  far  as  they  are  tilled,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  no  crop  but  oats. 

*  There  are  two  diflrifts  peculiarly  given  up  to  the  dairy  ;  one 
includes  that  portion  of  the  county  ufually  called  the  Welch  moun- 
tains, forming  the  eaflcrn  and  fouthern  part  of  Knocktopher,  and 
running  into  the  barony  of  Idangh,  covering  a  fpace  of  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth;  the  other 
comprehends  the  principal  part  of  the  extenfive  pariibes  of  Comer 
and  Mucullee,  with  fome  lands  to  the  fouth  of  them,  compriling 
about  30,000  acres. 

*  ^uch  of  this  county  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  fnb- 

jedled 
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i[c6led  to  tillage,  the  farmers  have  derived  their  practices  from  a 
period  when  none  of  the  modern  improvements  were  yet  fuggeiled  ; 
and  iiiiding  themfclves  in  general  ilill  able  not  only  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  to  lubfill  without  difTiculty,  but,  by  the  increafing  value 
of  corn,  to  acquire  additional  profits,  tliey  have  little  thought  o£ 
making  any  ukcration  in  tlie  old  Irilh  liufbandry,  tliough  the  cul- 
tivators of  fonie  of  the  neighbouring  diilri£ls  in  Tipperary  and 
Wexford,  where  tillage  did  not  extend  to  fo  great  a  degree,  until 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  fyflem  fomewhat  improved,  and  a  little 
better  underftoo^l,  have  in  feveral  points  fet  them  a  laudable  ex- 
ample ;  agriculture  is,  therefore,  upon  the  wh'ole,  in  a  worfe 
flate  here  than  in  fome  of  the  adjoining  counties  ^  and  little  infor- 
mation can  be  expelled  from  the  recital  of  practices  long  con- 
demned by  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  modern  ichool  :  that 
mode  of  cultivation  is  indeed  too  well  known  in  Ireland,  by  which 
'Al  foil  naturdly  fertile,  but  exhaufted  by  repeated  crops  of  com, 
is  abandoned  to  noxious  weeds  for  feveral  fucceeding  years;  is  again 
-broken  up,  flightly  manured,  exhaulled,and  again  abandoned,  wheri^ 
culture,  in'iead  of  improving,  deteriorates  ;  where  no  effort  is  madt^ 
for  permanent  utility  ;  where  every  operation  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  work  of  the  farm,  is  ju.ft  calculated  to  meet  the  prefent  r.e- 
ceflity,  and  no  more  ;  where  the  ditTerent  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my, fo  far  from  afTiiling  each  other,  remain  unconnected  and  dif- 
tincl,  in  a  ftate  of  unnatural  repulfion. 

*  This  deicription,  however,  admits  of  much  alleviation  :  many 
gentlemen,  and  fome  intelligent  farmers,  have  adopted  practices 
founded  on  better  principles  ;  and  have  applied  their  minds  to 
the  improvement  both  of  tillage  and  of  ftock,  in  a  manner  which, 
while  it  contributes  to  their  own  advantage,  will  confer  an  eilen* 
tial  fervice  on  their  country  :  this  furvey,  then,  ought  to  feetcli 
the  common  modes  of  agriculture,  and  to  notice,  wherever  they 
occur,  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place. 

*  Wheat. — This  grain  is  almoft  always  fown  either  after  fallow, 
or  after  potatoes ;  but  as  fcaree  any  more  potfitoes  are  cultivated 
than  are  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  fown  in  the  former  v;ay,  either  with   or  with- 

''out  lime  ;  and  the  produce  after  a  good  fallowing  is  reckoned  to 
be  at  leaft  one-fourth  more  than  after  potatoes.  When  wheat  ii 
to  be  raifed  upon  potatoe-ground,  the  field  is  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed as  foon  as  the  crop  has  been  dug  out,  and  the  grain  fown 
moft  ufually  under  the  plough  :  one  difadvantage  attending  this 
practice  is,  that  it  is  often  fown  too  late  ;  and  that  is  a  pvincipai 
caufe  of  the  fuperiority  obferved  after  a  fallow  ;  this  name,  how- 
ever, is  often  given  to  potatoes  by  farmers,  being  the  only  fallow 
crop  diey  are  acquainted  with, 

*  Fallows 
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<  Fallows  are  always  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  a  ftubble  is 
ufually  grazed  during  the  winter,  and  often  not  ploug-hed  up  be- 
fore May,  or  as  foon  as  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpring-tillage  is  over; 
in  this  firfl  ploughing,  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  are  turned  into 
the  former  farrows  or  interfurrows  ;  thus  they  lie  until  midfum- 
luer,  and  often  much  longer,  when  they  are  ploughed  for  the  fe- 
cond  time,  and  this  plouging  is  generally  preceded  by  a  harrowing 
with  a  heavy  or  loaded  harrow  ;  another  harrowing  is  given  pre- 
vious to  the  third  or  feed- ploughing,  which  takes  place  about 
Michaelmas  :  the  mode  of  fowing  is  by  dropping  the  feed  along 
the  ridge,  and  is  often  done  by  women,  which  is  tedious,  in  com- 
parii'on  with  the  proper  manner  of  calling  it. 

'  It  generally  happens  that  the  ridges  of  the  feccnd  crops  are  re- 
verfed,  the  furrow  occupying  the  place  of  the  crown  of  the  ridge  ; 
but  this  is  not  an  object  with  the  farmers  from  fyftem ;  no  more 
than  is  the  direftion  in  which  the  ridges  lie,  nor  even  an  attention 
to  make  them  llraight  and  parallel :  if  they  ran  from  north  to  fouth 
the  corn  would  probably  ripen  better  together,  from  receiving  a 

more  eaiial  dillribution  of  the  ravs  of  the  fun. 

J.  J 

*  Some  flubbles  near  Gowran  do  not  get  their  firft  ploughing  until 
June,  and  that  is  often  a  very  partial  one,  merely  opening  the  tops 
of  the  ridges,  and  turning  them  down  towards  the  furrows,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  remaining  unftirrcd  ;  in  this  flate  they  lie 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  until  it  may  fait  the  farmer's  convenience 
to  go  over  them  again ;  after  which  it  is  well  if  they  receive  a  crofs- 
ploughing  before  autumn,  or  previous  to  feed-time ;  the  two  iiril 
ploughings  are  fometimes  reckoned  fufficient :  this  can  hardly  be 
called  fallowing  ;  the  fummer-weeds  are  left  growing  very  partially 
covered  in  the  furrows,  where  thev  often  Ihed  their  feeds  before 
the  fecond  ploughing.  Some  flubbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kilkenny  had  not  got  their  fecond  ploughing  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gufh,  previous  to  which  moil  of  the  weeds  whofe  feeds  were 
brought  near  the  furface  by  the  firfl  ploughing,  had  vegetated  and 
gone  to  feed. 

*  The  beft  farmers  graze  their  flubbles  only  until  Chriflmas,  and 
give  them  a  firfl  ploughing  before  the  end  of  January,  they  crofs 
plough  in  fpring,  and  never  fow  wheat  but  after  three  earths. 

*  When  ley-ground  is  intended  for  wheat,  the  practice  of  the 
befl  farmers  is  to  break  up  the  fod  about  Michaelmas,  or  as  foon 
after  as  they  can ;  at  which  time  it  is  thrown  into  broad  fets  of 
^bout  twenty  yards  wide  ;  in  April  it  is  crofs-plouglied  and  har- 
lowed,  whenever  the  ground  is  dry  ;  and,  after  midfummer,  it 
receives  the  third  ploughing,  but  when  manure  is  to  be  put  out, 
either  lime  or  fea-fand,  it  is  fpread  on  the  furface  previous  to  this 
ploughing,  and  thus  mixed  with  the  foil  before  feed-time  :  the 

corn 
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corn  is  fovvn  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginninc^  of  Octo- 
ber, in  ridges  of  five  or  fix  fods :  the  mod  common  fizj  of  the 
ridges  is  five  fods ;  the  turned  fed  is  about  a  foot,  or  rather  Icfs,  in 
breadth  :  the  drier  the  ground,  the  broader  the  ridges  are  often 
made ;  fo  that  they  occaflonally  vary  from  four  fods  to  feven  or 
eight. 

*  Ley  ,2;round  is  fometimes  not  broken  up  unti-1  March,  crofs- 
ploughed  in  June  and  July,  harrowed  in  Oclobar,  or  as  fooii  as  it 
is  convenient  after  harvefl,  then  ploughed,  and,  with  another  har- 
it)wing  and  ploughing,  the  feed  is  fovvn. 

*  Good  ley  ground,  however,  has  often  been  ploughed  up  at  mid- 
fummer,  crofs- ploughed  and  harrowed  at  Michaelmas,  immediate- 
ly ploughed  again,  and  the  feed  fown  as  ufual ;  one  of  the  fineft 
crops  near  Kilkenny,  in  1801,  was  upon  ground  that  had  been 
mown  the  year  before,  the  grain  fovvn  on  the  back  of  the  fed,  and 
trenched. 

*  When  the  ground  receives  a  regular  fallowing,  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  a  great  crop,  to  indemnify  him  for  two  years  rent,  and 
the  expence  of  fuch  a  tillage,  which,  except  the  lail  ploughing  at 
feed-time,  is  almoft  always  performed  with  four  horfes,  who  can 
feldom  turn  more  than  half  an  acre  in  a  day,  and  that  with  great: 
labour;  for  the  foil,  which  is  generally  a  clayey  loam,  becomes 
too  hard,  from  being  baked  in  the  fun,  to  be  eafily  divided  by  an 
ill-conflru6led  plough  ;  if  rain  has  preceded  the  ploughing,  the 
land  remains  in  clods  like  unburnt  bricks,  which  are  fometimes 
broken  with  mallets,  or  with  hurling  flicks,  which  have  a  large 
crooked  head.  In  a  few  inftances  three  horfes  have  been.ufed  in 
breakinof  fallows,  but  fometimes  even  fix  :  lefs  than  four  bullocks 
are  never  feen  on  the  lightell  ground  on  any  occaiion.' 

Mr  Tighe  is  an  advocate  for  drilling  corn-crops,  though  we 
rather  fufpe£l  that  the  pradice  cannot  be  extenlively  difFufed  in 
the  prefent  flate  of  Iriih  hufbandry.  Whether  the  drilling  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  is  an  eligible  praftice,  we  are  not  now  to 
difcufs  ;  but  in  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  ground  mufl  be 
very  highly  cultivated  before  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage. 
We  have  uniformly  maintained  the  propriety  of  drilling  legumi- 
nous crops,  but  have  great  doubts  refpecling  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  practice  farther.  The  faving  of  feed,  in  the  firfl  in- 
llance,  is  not  an  obje61:,  becaufe  it  is  balanced  by  the  extra  work 
required,  and  the  crops  fowm  in  the  drill  way  are  afTurcdly  expo- 
fed  to  greater  danger  than  thofe  fovvn  by  hand  in  the  broad  c.  fl 
method. 

The  Kilkenny  m.ode  of  reaping  corn  is  curious.   It  is  executed 

by  men,  while  women  are  the  binders,  which  is  dire6lly  the  re- 

verfe  of  the  Britifn  cuftom.    The  reaper  takes  three  handfuls  fuc- 
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ceflively  in  his  left  hand,  and  la)-s  them  together,  t -.vo  of  which 
are  faid  to  make  a  (heaf.  In  this  way  the  {heaves  muH  neceffarily 
be  very  fmall,  which,  no  doubt,  is  preferable  to  the  cuflom  of 
making  large  iheaves, as  followed,  though  very  unvvifely,  in  many 
places.  Six  men  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  per  day,  and  tjiree  women 
are  required  to  bind  it ;  but  a  greater  number  are  neceffarv  for  barley 
and  oats.  Corn  is  usually  ft  icked  in  the  field  the  day  after  it  is 
cut  (a  cuftom  very  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  about  fifty  years 
ago\  removed  home  when  properly  winned,  and  built  in  large 
Hacks.  A  few  farmers  mow  their  fpring  corn,  but  the  fickle 
feems  generally  ufed. 

Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  that  potatoes  are  extenfivelj 
cultivated  in  Ireland,  but   perhaps    they  are  not  aware  that  the-- 
lo:\^er  ranks   are  almoft  wholly  iupported  upon  this  root.     It  is 
ftated,   in  this  work,   that  a  family  of  five  perfons  will  confumx 
three  ftones  of  potatoes  per  day  through  the  year,  which  is  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  indeed.    They  are  eat  with  milk  when  it  can  be 
got  ;  at  other   times,  with  a  herring,  and  often  hmply  with  fait. 
Oat-meal  appears  to  be  feldom  ufed  ;  or  rather,  as  an  honourable 
gentleman  fapiently  remarked,  at  a  Scots  county  meeting,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  luxury  ;  nor  bread  of  any  kind,  when  potatoes  can  be 
be   got.     No   wonder,   then,   that  Britain   is   deluged   with  oats, 
when  the  rate  of  markets  permits  a  free  importation  to  be  made. 
In  dcfcribing   potatoe-hufbandry,   the   author  does  not  convey 
much  new  information  to  us,  and  we  were  difappointed  at  finding 
the  curl  fcarcely  mentioned.     The  mode  of  culture  is  principally 
with  the  fpade,  fometimes  in  drills,  and  nearly  the  whole  manure 
of  the  county  is  applied  to  this   root.     Scooping  does  not  feem 
much  approved  of.     An  extract  from  the  v»ork  \\\\\,  however^ 
elucidate  thefe  matters  better  than  a  curfory  defcriptiou. 

*  Scooping  the  eyes  is  a  pradice  well  adapted  to  fave  food  in 
the  years  of  fcarcity  ;  but  the  refults  of  the  practice  have  been 
too  various  for  the  farmer  to  hazard  his  crop  upon  ;  in  a  dry  fea- 
fon,  and  in  ground  not  very  well  tilled,  they  are  liable,  like  the  • 
fiioots,  to  be  ftarved,  and,  from  their  fniallnefs,  they  require  more 
attention  in  fetting.  From  their  form,  however,  they  might  be 
fown  by  a  drill-machine,  which  would  fave  much  labour.  By 
planting  fcoopcd  eyes,  Mr  Robert  St  George  faved  eight  barrels  in 
twenty,  out  of  a  mixture  of  large  and  middling  fized  potatoes  :  the 
produce  in  a  fquare  perch  was  feven  pounds  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon fets,  in  ground  well  tilled  and  fine.  Mr  Sheckleton,  of  CaUleco- 
mer,  tried  them  in  1800  and  j8oi  ;  his  ground  was  rich  and  well 
manured,  adjoining  to,  and  perhaps  formerly  a  part  of  the  church- 
yard :  in  the  firft  year  he  faved  half  the  wei-ht  of  the  potatoes, 
ia  the  latter,  three-fourths  :  he  found  them  anf vver  fo  well,  that 
I  he 
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he  refolveJ  to  purfue  the  method  always:  he  planted  (lioots  at  the 
fame  time,  which  failed  on  account  of  the  drj/iiefs  of  the  feafon. 
Scrooped  eyes  plant  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  than  the  fame 
potatoes  cut  into  fets,  each  eye  being  fcooped  out  fiir^lc  ;  common 
cuts  have  often  two  or  three.  To  try  the  eft*e6l  of  fniall  fets  with 
finale  eyes,  the  Kcv.  Dr  Biitler  cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  potatoes, 
in  which  mofh  of  the  eyes  are  lodged,  and  by  this  means  faved 
the  other  half;  each  eye  was  cut  out,  making  a  fmall  fet ;  fevcn 
acres  were  thus  planted  by  twenty  barrels  of  potatoes  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  productive  ;  from  twelve  ftone  of  Barber'* s  wonders^ 
the  produce  was  thirty- four  barrels;  but  he  does  not  approve 
of  fmall  fets,  or  fcoops  ;  nor  will  he  ever  again  plant  them  :  he  is 
convinced,  that  had  not  the  rain  fallen  moll  critically,  hefhouid  have 
liad  no  crop :  he  fuppofes  that  there  is  not  fufhcient  moiflure  in 
the  fcoop  to  feed  the  plant,  until  it  forms  new  glands  :  that,  fa 
moiil  weather,  and  in  rich  ground,  the  nourilhment  from  the  fet 
may  not  be  required  ;  but  in  the  generality  of  ground,  in  dry 
weather,  the  plant  cannot  thrive  unle's  it  has  glan.ls  to  iupply  it 
with  moifture  at  (irfl.  Add  to  this  alfo,  the  plants  being  weak- 
er are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  bj  the  red  worm,  as  was  ob- 
lerved  in  fome  places.' 

Several  very  intelligent  communications  refpe(5llng  the  mode  o£ 
culture  in  various  pariflics  are  prefented  ;  but  we  are  forry  that 
it  is  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  make  extra(3;s.  Perhaps,  on. 
a  future  occafion,  we  may  lay  fome  of  them  before  our  readers. 

The  courfes  of  crops  ufually  followed  are  far  from  being  per- 
fe6l,  and  one  general  fucceffion  feerns  to  be  attempted,  viz.  fallow 
or  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  on  the  bell  grounds,  where  the  farms 
are  large  ;  and,  in  the  fmall  farms,  fallow  is  altogether  omitted, 
and  no  corn  fown  but  after  potatoes.  In  the  poorer  grounds,  oats 
are  fubHituted  for  w^heat,  and  potatoes  and  6ats  are  raifed  alter- 
nately for  14  or  16  years,  when  the  ground  is  It't  out  to  grafs. 
In  the  wheat  diflricl,  there  are  lands  that  have  been  cropped  from 
time  immemorial  ;  a.'d  from  fome  of  them  a  crop  of  potatoes  and 
five  crops  of  corn  are  taken  after  one  manuring.  Our  author 
feelingly  cenfures  fuch  abfurd  management. 

He  fays,  page  279,  '  According  to  the  preient  management,  parti- 
cularly ill  the  wheat  dill  rid,  the  foil  continually  decreafes  in  va- 
lue, and  the  crops  in  goodnefs  ;  lime,  the  only  manure  ufed  io-any 
quantity,  diminilhes  greatly  in  cffjft  every  time  it  is  applied ;  the 
greatell  part  of  the  farm,  which  is  let  out  (left  in  grafs),  is  rather 
wafle  than  pallure,  and  for  many  years  totally  unprofitable,  aftet 
having  been  exhaufled  ;  no  Hock  is  kept  to  make  manure  ;  no 
meadowing  produced;  the  hay, even  for  the  horfe-team,  is  bought, 
»l  a  great  price,  from  the  low  grounds,  that  cannot  be  tilled,  near 
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rivers,  or  from  gentlemen  whole  demefnes  are  appropriated  to 
this  purpcfe. 

Huihandry-implements  are  far  from  being  pcrieft.  An  old- 
faOiioiied  clumfy  plough,  drawn  bj  four  horfes,  and  fometimes 
by  fix,  very  like  tlie  old  Scotch  plough,  is  ftill  in  ufe  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  obferve,  that  Small's  improved  Rotheram  plough  has 
found  its  way  into  the  country,  and  trufh  it  will  foon  come  into 
general  ufe.  This  implement,  which  makes  better  work  than  any 
we  have  witneffed,  feems  here  to  be  provided  with  a  chain,  which 
indeed,  for  many  years,  was  an  appendage  to  it  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  now,  however,  generally  laid  afide,  from  a  convi6lIon  that  it 
w^as  an  unncceilary  addition  ;  wheel  ploughs  are  alfo  partially 
ufed.  Rollers  are  nearly  unknown  ;  and,  flrange  to  tell,  "  there 
is  not  a  thralhing-machine  in  the  county,  though  it  abounds  with 
ilreams  in  moft  parts  calculated  for  water-wheels  of  every  kind  I" 

We  obferve  nothing  particular  in  the  fed  ion  upon  Stocky 
nor  are  v/e  difpofed  to  think  that  much  information,  either  on 
breeding  or  feeding,  can  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  this 
county.  We  notice  that  milk- cows  are  often  kept  out  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  foddered  vvith  hay,  which  is  thrown  on  the 
grour.d  to  them.  This  is  a  flovenly  and  molt  wafceful  practice, 
which  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  every  landlord.  The  ground 
gets  an  imperfecl:  manuring  to  be  fure,  but  is  more  injured  by  the 
poaching  of  the  cattle,  than  benefited  by  the  manure.  So  far  the 
landlord  is  evidently  concerned  ;  the  waile  of  hay  may  be  thought 
to  be  the  tenant's  buiinefs,  but,  if  the  tenant  waftes  his  hay,  how 
can  he  pay  the  landlord  his  rent  ? 

We  obferve,  with  much  concern,  that  the  ufe  of  green  crops  is 
almofl  unknown  among  the  common  farmers,  but  that  their  culture 
is  affiduoufly  attended  to  by  a  few  refpedable  gentlemen.  In 
thefe  matters,  Ireland,  at  leaft  this  part  of  it,  is  little  farther  ad- 
vanced than  what  Scotland  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Farm-houfes  a^id  offices  appear  very  incomplete.  Indeed  they 
mark,  in  the  ftrongeft  ftyle,  the  little  progrefs  made  in  rural  im- 
provement. We  lay  it  down  as  a  trulfm,  that  the  ftate  of  farm- 
ing, in  every  county,  may  be  recognized  by  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  fet  apart  for  agriculturiils.  Hear  what  the  author  fays 
on  this  fubjedl, 

*  Farm-houfes  are  generally  built  of  ftone,  but  oftener  cemented 
with  clay  than  with  mortar  ;  fome  inferior  ones  are  of  mud,  or 
of  fods.  and  fome  few  have  the  foundation,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls,  of  Hone,  the  upper  of  fods.  Some  of  the  befl  farm- 
houfes  are  dated,  and  this  improvement  has  increafed  latterly ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  they  are  tliatclied  ;  fome  may  be  comfort- 
Vible,  but  few  are  neat  or  cleanly.     A  decent  houfe,  let  to  a  com- 
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nion  farmer,  becomes  in  a  year  little  bctt^er  than  a  pig-fi  jc.  The 
houies  of  rich  farmers  are  generally  far  inferior  to  their  means, 
and  are  fuch  as  exempt  thc-m  from  window-tax,  and  often  from 
hearth-money  ;  but  the  greateil  failing  is  in  the  offices  :  the  barn 
is  generally  a  fhed  to  threlli  on,  with  no  floor  but  the  natural  foil; 
the  liable  a  hovel ;  a  cow-houfe  is  often  not  to  be  found  ;  no  yard 
is  appropriated  to  pigs;  the  corn  ftands  alone  to  itiark  the  farm:  a 
Ihed  to  protect  the  implements  of  tillage  was  never  thought  of;  the 
richeft  larmers  always  leave  the  plough  and  harrov/  in  the  corner 
of  the  lad  field  they  tilled  ;  fuch  part  of  the  harnefs  as  may 
not  confiil  of  gads,  or  fugans,  is  fecured  in  the  houfe  ;  and  with 
the  fmaller  farmers,  if  the  car  does  not  Hop  fome  gap,  called  a 
gateway,  it  may  lie  againft  the  ditch,  or  on  the  dunghill.  The 
offices  are  fometimes  covered  with  potatoe-ilalks,  which  form  a 
very  bad  thatch; 

*  The  bad  ftate  and  deficiency  of  agricultural  buildino-s,  and  the 
unimproved  condition  of  many  farms,  may  arife  from  various  cau- 
fes  ;  firft,  nothing  is  ever  built  or  repaired  by  landlords  ;  thefc 
expences,  as  well  as  every  other  improvement,  is  left  to  the  tenant, 
who  generally  comes  into  a  delapidated  holding,  without  capital 
enough  to  ilock  it,  fiill  lefs  to  build,  to  fence,  or  to  drain.  Secondly, 
there  is  often  a  want  of  confidence  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
occupier.  Thirdly,  there  is  generaliy  in  the  tenant  a  difpofitiou* 
to  make  that  anfwer  again,  which  anfvvercd  in  fome  degree  before  ; 
and,  if  it  fails,  to  look  for  a  temporary  fliift,  which  he  thinks  will 
•*  do  well  enough."  To  attempt  difcuffing  the  primary  caufes  of 
thefe  tw^o  latter  impediments  to  improvement,  would  be  to  enter 
into  political  not  flatiflical  obfervation  :  if  the  landlord  appears 
fometmes  not  to  give  prudent  attention,  or  an  intelligent  and  li- 
beral fuperintendence,  the  tenant  appears  to  want  fettled  views  and 
a  contented  difpofition.  To  defpife  the  goods  in' his  power  may 
be  philofophic  ;  but  it  is  the  philofophy  of  a  cynic.  True  philofo- 
phy  aims  at  progreffive  improvement ;  without  that  delirc,  man  be- 
comes brutal,  and  lofes  the  only  good  quality  of  a  rational  beino-.' 

The  moll  prevalent  tenure  on  which  land  is  occupied  by  tenants  is 
31  years,  or  three  lives,  which  our  author  confiders  not  to  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  in  this  idea  we  concur  with  him.  Life-renters  of  land, 
like  proprietors  who  poffefs  under  ftrift  entails,  feldom  make  anj 
improvements,  confequently  fuch  tenures  are  hoilile  to  the  public 
good. 

Our  author  is  unfriendly  to  the  tithe  fyflem,  and,  like  every 
other  man  who  has  examined  the  bufinefs  with  attention,  and  is 
not  interefted  in  continuing  the  abule,  thinks  a  collection  of  tithes 
in  kind,  or  an  annual  valuation,  injurious  to  agriculture. 

We 
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We  fliall  conclude  our  review  of  this  interelling  pubiication 
with  the  lubfLance  of  his  fentiments  on  this  obnoxious  burthen. 

'  Tithes  are  ufuallypaidbjcompoiition:  the  articles  paid  for,  and 
their  ufual  rates  at  preient  are,  ivheat  and  hear  los.  per  acre;  hur- 
ley 8s.  to  9s. ;  oats  5s.  to  8s. ;  other  corn  in  proportion  ;  potatoes 
20s. ;  meadowing  4s.  to  83.;  rape  123.  to  14s.  ;Jfjeep  (for  wool)  3d. 
per  head,  including  lambs  ;  lamhs  6d.  a  piece  ;  osiers ,  for  twenty- 
five  acres  in  Fiddown,  five  guineas,  the  only  inflance  of  their  be- 
ing tithed  ;  the  tithe  now  is  valued  higher.  Tithe  is  fometimes 
demanded  by  proclors  for  orchards,  hees,  turnips,  but  not  paid. 

*The  demands  for  tithes  vary  at  the  will  of  the  proCtor  or  iu^ 
cumbent;  in  the  pariih  of  Callan,  8s.  is  paid  for  wheat  ;  in  Dun- 
garvan,  15s.  or  three  crowns,  was  demanded  in  1801  ;  wheat  and 
potatoes  have  in  general  rifen  fmce  1797,  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
rau,  from  8s.  to  10s. ;  barley  from  6s.  to  8s.  ;  meadmv  from  5s. 
to  6s. ;  the  pooreft  oats  in  Idaugh  Vvcre  charged  3s.  Potatoes  are 
I'ometimes  not  charged  to  rich  farmers  in  Gowran,  who  have 
much  corn  ;  but  the  tithe  of  potatoes  fails  chiefly  on  the  poor  cot- 
tiers, who  pay  by  the  perch,  fometimes  the  full  value.  In  the 
diftridt  of  Freihford,  fome  cottiers  faid  they  permitted  their  tithe 
to  be  drawn  rather  than  pay  the  demand,  which  was  above  the 
value.  Tithes  are  not  very  often  taken  in  kind  ;  but  the  pro6lors 
fometimes  delay  their  valuation,  which  obliges  farmers  to  keep 
tlieir  corn  on  the  ground  to  its  great  injury  ;  this  has  been  com- 
plained of,  particularly  in  the  union  of  Kilraacahill,  where  re- 
peated notices  have  been  given  to  the  proclor  in  vain. 

*  Though  the  clergy  in  general  are  reafonable  in  their  demands, 
yet,  when  tithes  are  left  to  prodors,  or  let,  or  are  (which  is  the 
greateft  abufe)  inlay  hands,  many  local  complaints  mull  arife,  too 
numerous  to  repeat  or  detail :  the  poor  man  will  pay  the  proctor 
his  demand,  rather  than  be  cited  to  the  bifhop's  court,  or  than  keep 
his  corn  on  the  ground  when  the  grazing  of  his  ftubbles  are  ne- 
ceiTary  to  him  :  many  fuch  local  inftances  might  be  ilated  ;  but, 
beinr  partial,  are  better  omitted.  In  this  county,  tithes  are  a 
greater  caufe  of  complaint  than  in  others,  as  it  is  almofl  the  only 
part  of  Leinfter  in  which  tithe  is  demanded  for  potatoes,  which 
icems  unreafonable,  as  few  counties  have  more  corn.  Hence  tithes, 
whether  they  are  a  real  grievance  or  not,  have  always  been  the 
pretence  for  difturbance  ;  hence  the  prevalence  of  ivhite  hoys  fome 
years  ago  ;  hence  the  farmers  feem  to  conlider  themlelves  fcarce 
aiTefted  by  any  other  grievance  :  it  is  the  firft  objecl  in  their  minds ; 
and  more  fo  here  than  in  many  other  places,  as  the  inhabitants  and 
rich  farmers  are  almoil  all  Roman  Catholics,  who  think  it  hard  to 
fupport  two  eftablilhmcnts.  and  pay  for  a  worlhip  from  which  they 
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receive  no  benefit.  When  the  fubjc^l,  therefore,  was  agitated  in  par- 
liament, this  caunty  was  the  firll  to  petition  againft  tithes  in  1787. 
*  The  tithes  are  ufually  valued  by  the  prodor  after  harvefl ;  fome- 
times  he  meets  the  farmers  at  public  houfes,  another  fource  of 
evil,  to  fettle  with  them:  fometimes  the  incumbent  agrees  himfelf; 
the  farmer  then  quits  his  work  to  go  to  him  repeatedly,  and,  by 
various  ilories,  tries  to  circumvent  the  clergyman,  whofe  time  is 
taken  up  in  making  bargains.  The  tithes  are  paid  half-yearly,  in 
November  and  May ;  the  incumbent  often  takes  notes,  and  is 
fpmctimes  not  entirely  paid  for  two  years. 

*  All  reafonable  clergymen,  feeing  thefe  difadvantages,  wilh  for 
another  mode  of  payment ;  and  if  the  tithes  were  fold,  at  a  mode- 
rate valuation,  to  thofe  interefted  in  them,  a  fund  might  be  efta- 
l)liflied,  not  only  fufficient  to  pay  the  clergy  more  tha.n  their  pre- 
fent  incomes,  but  to  purchafe  glebes;  and  fuch  afcheme  appears  no 
le's  eafy  than  defirable. 

*  Every  incumbent  ihould  be  provided  with  glebe  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  his  houfe,  and  with  a  glebe-houfe  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  relids 
in  ;  then  the  miserable  excufes  and  ihifts  made  to  avoid  refidence 
would  be  done  away  ;  and  the  paftor  v.^ould  be  an  enfample  to  his 
flock,  not  or.lv  in  morality,  but  in  agriculture.  In  England  commu- 
tations for  tithe  have  been  fuggefled  by  fome  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  as  the  Biiliop  of  Lincoln  ;  the  payment  varying  according 
to  the  price  of  corn. 

*  Some  lands,  anciently  monailic,  are  tithe-free;  fuch  are  Aghna- 
mult,  Sheeilown,  Kilree,  Kilfera,  in  all  about  4000  acres,  in  the 
union  of  Burnchurch.  Such  are  fome  lands  in  the  pariQi  of  Graigue, 
and  others  :  the  value  of  thefe  lands  is  high,  and  tl>ey  are  general- 
ly well  improved.' 

An  appendix,  containing  fome  important  papers  on  the  fubjeft 
of  canals,  &:c.  is  fubjoined.  A  very  diftincl  map  of  the  county  is 
aifo  given,  which  is  an  ufeful  appendage. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  well  pieafed  with  this  tlatiftical  furvey. 
It  difplays  a  confiderable  degree  of  information  on  rural  matters, 
and  proves  that  tlie  author  has  the  real  interefts  of  his  country  at 
heart.  We  would,  however,  recommend  to  thofe,  who  raay 
be  em.ployed  in  limilar  inquiries,  to  ftudy  brevity  as  much  as  pof- 
fible ;  for,  were  all  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland  to  be  defcribed 
in  the  like  copious  way,  an  ordinary  reader  would  hardly  be  able 
to  examine  them  during  the  period  in  which  our  globe  makes  it»i 
annual  revolution.  N. 
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BRANCH     III. 
Agricultural,  Intelligence. 


The  flourlfliing  ftate  of  Scottilli  hufbandry  having  of  late  exci- 
ted much  inquiry  among  our  fouthern  neighbours,  we  are  indu^ 
ced  to  open  the  intelligence  department  of  this  volume  with  a  re- 
trofpeclive  view  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  place  the 
country  under  its  prefent  happy  circumftances.  Though  moft 
of  them  are  of  ancient  Handing,  yet  it  is  but  of  recent  date  that 
they  have  operated  and  produced  beneficial  eife^ls.  So  true  it  is, 
that  the  wifeft  law,  in  many  refpeds,  may  be  conlidered  as  a  dead 
letter,  till  it  is  blown  upon,  or  brought  into  adlion  ;  then,  all  at 
once,  it  Iprings  into  life,  and  difplays  the  wifdom  and  forefight 
of  the  fages  who  enacted  it. 

Agriculture  long  remained  imperfectly  underftood  in  North 
Britain  ;  but,  fmce  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  fci- 
ence  has  rapidly  advanced  towards  perfection.  In  feveral  of  the  low- 
land diflricts,  it  is  now  carried  on  in  a  ftyle  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  that  of  the  moil  favourite  EncilKli  counties,  and  over  the  wlv)le 
country  extenlive  improvements  have  recently  been  executed.  In 
this  leading  article,  we  fliall  prefent  a  hafty  &etch  of  the  ftate  of 
Scottilh  hufoandry  during  the  laft  century,  and  point  out  a  few 
of  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  place  the  firft  of  the  arts 
upon  its  prefent  refpedable  footing. 

The  feudal  fyitem  prevailed  in  Scotland  longer  than  in  the  lifter 
kingdom,  and  its  effects  placed  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  in  the 
moft  abjeft  and  dependent  ftate.  Men  of  enlarged  minds,  or 
thofe  upon  whom  liberal  fentiments  operated,  avoided  a  profelfion 
upon  which  contempt  and  poverty  were  neceilarily  entailed  :  hence 
the  tenantry  were  generally  ignorant  of  or  unacquainted  with  the 
])rinciples  of  the  fcience  which  they  followed,  and  of  the  prac- 
tices not  only  of  other  nations,  but  even  of  the  conterminous  dlf- 
tricts.  Indolence  likewife  prevailed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
of  courfe  every  branch  of  rural  labour  was  executed  in  the  moft 
flovenly  manner.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, fummer  fallow  was  unkr-own,  at  leaft  it  was  unpra6tifed  in 
Scotland,  though  this  radical  improvci':ent  has  been  prevalent 
among  our  fouthern  neighbours  lince  the  period  of  the'  Roman 
invafion. 

Fortunately  for  Scotland^  a  few  men  of  fuperior  abilities  con- 
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templated  with  concern  the  dej^lorable  ftate  of  hu(bandry,  and  ex- 
erted their  endeavours  to  remove  the  obftacles  which  Hood  in  the 
vray  of  an  inriproved  pradilice.  Fletcher  of  Sidton  paved  the  way  ; 
Cockhurn  of  Ormijlon,  and  Hope  of  Ranheillor,  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Lord  Findlater  and  Lord  Kawies,  with  the  true  fpirit 
of  patriots,  finiihed  the  edifice  which  thefe  worthies  had  fo  nobly 
founded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ftiort  leafes  were 
granted,  rent  was  generally  paid  in  kind,  which  is  always  a  fure 
proof  that  the  tenantry  are  opprefifed  ;  improvements  were  hardly 
known.  The  fyflem  of  infield  and  outfield  prevailed  in  its  full 
extent.  Sown  grafi'es  were  not  ufed.  In  a  word,  the  proprietors 
received  little  rent ;  the  tenantry  were  poor  and  mifeiable  ;  the 
country,  except  in  a  few  inilances,  was  little  better  than  a  barren 
wafte  ;  and  bankruptcies  among  rural  pradlitioners  were  then  as 
frequent  as  is  now  to  be  found  among  the  trading  and  manufactu- 
ring interefts. 

To  improve  the  country  under  thefe  circumftances  muft,  it  is 
obvious,  have  been  an  arduous  talk  ;  but  the  means  devifed,  though 
(low  in  accomplilhing  the  wiihed-for  effeci.,  yet,  being  founded  in 
wifdom,  have  now  fully  produced  the  expected  benefits.  Long 
leafes  were  offered  to  fuch  as  would  accept  them,  (for,  ilrange  to 
tell !  fo  ignorant  were  the  tenantry,  that  they  even  queilioned  the 
advantage  of  fuch  tenures;,  moderate  rents  were  demanded,  and 
every  kind  of  haraffing  reflrltlion  was  given  up.  Under  this  li- 
beral fyftem,  the  face  of  the  country  gradually  changed  for  the 
better.  Improvements  of  every  kind,  nov/  vv'hen  fecurity  was 
granted  for  reaping  the  fruits,  were  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the 
tenantry.  This  threw  capital  into  their  hands,  and  ilimulated  ad- 
ditional exertions.  Others  gradually  adopted  a  fimilar  fyllem  ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  almoil  the  whole  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  might  be  confide  red  as  more  highly  cultivated 
than  any  other  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  legal  polity  of  Scotland  is  highly- 
favourable  to  the  cultivators  of  the  foil.  By  a  regulation  made 
in  1629,  tithes  were  in  fad  annihilated,  at  leafl  fo  far  as  concerns 
the  tenantry,  while  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  poor  is  fcarceljr 
felt,  not  amounting  to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  real  rent.  A. 
judicious  law,  refpecting  the  divifion  of  wafte  and  common  land, 
was  alfo  enaded  in  i.695  ;  and  other  laws  had  been  previouily 
paffed  by  the  Legiflature  for  ftraighting  marches,  and  afcertainlng 
the  mode  of  enclofing  betwixt  conterminous  proprietors.  If  a 
lingle  caufe  of  complaint  remains,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  reftric- 
tion  Iliil  enforced  againfi  fubfetting  land.  It  is  evident  that  the 
retention  of  this  feudal  remnant  does  not  promote  the  intereft  ot 
proprietors  in  the  mod  diflant  degree,  while  it  operates,  in  many 
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cafes,  againft  improvements.  The  old  feudal  rule,  that  a  valTal 
could  not  be  received  on  an  cftare  witliout  the  confent  of  the  fu- 
perior,  is  nou-  happily  aboliihed  ;  and  it  feems  ftrange  that  the 
power  exercifed  by  proprietors,  of  preventinc^  any  pevfon  from 
poflefling  land  without  their  confent,  (liould  ftill  be  retained.  The 
cafes  are  exaftly  the  fame  in  principle,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  more  concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  as  apply- 
ing to  tenants  than  vaiTals. 

Having  given  t)iis  haftv  (ketch  of  Scottiili  bufbandrv  in  the 
preceding  century,  we  ihall  detail,  as  concifelj  ab  poflible,  the 
flate  of  hufbandrj,  during  the  year  i3o2,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  prefent  time. 

The  year  1802  tvas,  in  feveral  refpedts,  uncommonly  favour- 
able for  exccutin  rural  labour,  and  perhaps  the  ctmntry  has  fel- 
dom  exper  e.iced  better  ipring  and  autumn  quarters  than  in  this 
year.  Clay  foils  wrou^^ht  in  a  fuperior  way,  at  feed- time,  to  what 
commonly  happens  ;  and  the  wheats,  from  being  well  rooted,  re- 
ceived little  damage  from  the  cold  winds  of  April  and  May.  The 
fummer  quarter  was,  however,  unpropiticus  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and  grafs,  and  ferious  apprehenfions  were  at  one  time  enter- 
tertained,  that  the  grain  crops  would  prove  defeftive.  Thefe  ap- 
prehenlions  proved,  in  a  great  meafure,  unfounded,  for  the  warm 
weather  in  Augufl  and  September  ripened  the  grain  of  the  fouth- 
crn  diftrifts  in  the  completeft  manner.  Except  a  partial  lofs  from 
fbaking  winds  and  fcvere  frofls,  in  September  and  OtSlober,  the 
crop  was  fafely  har veiled,  and  brought  into  the  yard  m  excellent 
condition. 

Whether  the  laft  crop,  taking  it  upon  the  great  fcale,  equals  an 
average  one,  is  a  problematical  circumftance.  In  a  few  diflricts, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  coall,  the  crop  is  unqueftionably  good  ;  but^ 
in  the  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
coldntL  ot  the  weather  in  the  fummer  months,  it  is  confidered  to 
defervj  a  different  charadler.  The  rate  of  markets,  and  the  great 
im]: ortation  of  foreign  grain,  fupport  the  idea  that  the  crop  is  be- 
low the  confumption  ;  but  the  corn-trade,  for  fome  time  paft,  has 
been  carried  on  upon  fuch  difcordant  principles,  that  it  is  fcarce 
pradicable  to  draw  jnft  inferences  from  x.ht  extent  of  imports  and 
exports.  Thf  country  mull  be  fully  flocked,  before  old  prin- 
ciples can  be  afted  upon  ;  and  that  a  full  llock  in  hand  is  not  yet 
gained,  mull  be  obvious  to  the  mod  fuperficial  inquirer. 

The  prices  of  grain  through  the  year  have  been  fully  as  high 
in  the  feveral  Scottilh  markets,  as  in  Mark-lane,  and  ftill  keep  in 
unifon  with  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  Good  wheat,  weighing 
from  6:^  to  64  lb  per  Linlithgow  firlot,  (about  3 />^r  cent,  larger 
tlian  the  Winchelter  buihel),  fold  lately  as  high  as  32s.  a  33s. 
I  but 
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but  is  now  down  to  28s.  per  boll  of  four  firlots.  Inferior  forts, 
from  22s.  to  26s.  It  delervcs  attention,  t!iat  the  tliitk-cha.'fed 
wheats  are  generally  very  defective  in  qualitv,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal iamples  are  all  of  the  thin-chafFed  varieties.  This  has  oc- 
caiioned  the  fowing  of  the  former  forts  to  be  almofl  difufed  this 
feafon,  though^  till  lately,  they  were  held  in  the  greateft  eilimatlon. 

Markets  for  fat  and  lean  ftock  have  experienced  no  red ud  ion, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  quaiitity  of  flieep  and  cattle,  in  North 
Britain,  is  much  leffened  within  thefe  few  years.  Be  this  ab  it 
mav,  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  number  prefented,  which  necef- 
farily  occafions  the  late  high  prices  to  be  fully  maintained.  The 
talle  of  the  public,  in  favour  of  butcher-meat,  ftems  daily  to  in- 
creafe  ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  remark,  that  a  very  general  at- 
tention is  now  paid  to  the  improvement  of  ftock  in  every  quarter 
of  Lhe  country.  The  increafed  value  of  the  article  has  occaliored 
this  fuperior  attention ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  improvements 
in  this  line  will  foon  be  placed  upon  a  footing  that  will  enable 
the  breeders  to  keep  their  ground,  in  the  event  of  a  declenlion  of 
markets.  Fat  cattle  and  Iheep  at  prefent  are  worth  los.  6d.  per 
itone,  of  16  lb   Amfterdam,  or  17^-  avoirdupois. 

The  turnip  crop  has  in  general  fucceeded  this  feafon,  and  yields 
richer  and  more  nutritive  food  than  thofe  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  This  valuable  root  is  now  extenfively  cultivated  in  every 
quarter,  and  is  eminently  ufeful  upon  moil  of  foils.  Perhaps  a 
fenfe  of  its  value  has  lately  caufed  a  more  geneoral  culture  than 
co'iliftent  with  the  real  welfare  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  Tandy 
and  dry  foils  the  turnip  hufbandry  is  truly  beneficial ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  clay,  or  incumbent  upon  a  clofe  bottom, 
it  does  not  require  argument  to  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
root  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  lofs  to  the  owner.  A  clean 
fummer  fallow  is  the  only  mode  that  ought  to  be  pradtifed  under 
thefe  circumftances  ;  and  it  is  now  afcertained,  beyond  difpute, 
that  the  firft  crop,  after  this  fallow,  is  of  greater  value  than  both 
the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  fucceeding  crop  of  grain,  even  when 
every  branch  of  management  is,  in  other  refpedls,  conduced  in 
the  moft  hulbandman-like  manner. 

Since  harveft  was  finifned,  the  weather  has  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  fowing  of  vi'heat,  and  to  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  for 
the  next  crop.  The  rains  have,  however,  been  partial,  and  rather 
of  that  extent  as  to  render  the  furface  wet,  than  to  fill  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  with  water.  The  fallow  wherats  were  in  general 
fown  during  the  months  of  September  and  0»^ober,  and  lately  pre- 
fented a  promifing  liow,  though  now  checked  by  tlie  recent  frofts; 
but  the  bean  ftubbles,  being  late  of  clearing,  were  not  fown  un- 
4§r  favourable  aufpices.     Many  of  them  are  yet  unfown,  and  fe- 
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veral  fields  were  only  fown  about  the  end  of  laft  month.  Spring 
wheat  is  noiv  very  common  In  tiie  early  dillri£ts,  and,  in  dry  warm 
feafoas,  has  ofcen  been  cultivated  with  advantage.  Where  the  tur- 
nip-hufbandry  is  general,  tliis  mode  mull  neceflarily  be  followed, 
or  the  alternative  adopted  of  fowing  upon  clover-ftubbles.  Re- 
peated trials  have,  however,  afccrtained,  that  the  culture  of  oats, 
after  the  clovers,  s  more  beneficial  than  that  of  wheat.  Acling 
UDon  this  principle,  fpring  wheat  is  uiually  fown  after  turnips  in 
mtny  counties,  and  the  grain  fo  produced  is  often  found  fuperior 
to  what  is  fown  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months. 

We  obferve  that  meetings  of  the  landed  intereft  have  been  held 
in  fcveral  counties,  to  take  under  confideration  the  additional  duty 
imjjofed  lafl  year  upon  malt.  In  all  former  bills,  a  lefier  duty 
was  'tTipofed  upon  barley  and  bear,  manufactured  into  malt  in 
Sotland,  than  in  England  ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  diflinc- 
tlon  was  founded  upon  juilice  and  expedience.  That  fome  dif- 
trlfts  in  Scotland  raife  barley,  equal  to  what  is  ufually  produced 
in  England,  we  are  difpofed  to  admit ;  but  in  the  northern,  and 
particularly  in  the  weflern  diflricls,  where  the  climate  is  late,  and 
big- ox  hear  generally  taken  inftead  of  barley,  an  equal  tax  is  un- 
doubtedly a  grievous  opprefTion.  Notwithftanding  of  the  nume^ 
rous  and  beneficial  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  thefe 
quarters,  yet  none  of  them  can  pofTibly  meliorate  the  climate, 
which  remains  cold  and  wet,  backward  to  vegetation,  and  un- 
friendly to  the  harvefting  the  article  upon  which  the  duty  is  to 
be  levied.  A  departure  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  maintain- 
ed fince  the  union,  forms  the  caufe  of  complaint  made  by  the 
different  counties  ;  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  deferves  ferious 
attention.  We  are  glad  to  fee  landed  proprietors  take  up  fuch 
matters,  for  they  lie  particularly  within  their  province ;  and, 
through  their  endeavours,  the  wi(hed-for  redrefs  can  only  be  ob- 
tained. We  fugged  the  propriety  of  permitting  Engliih  barley 
imported  into  Scotland,  and  manufaftured  there,  to  be  taxed  in 
the  fame  ratio,  as  if  it  had  been  malted  in  England  ;  and  to  this 
meafure  no  well-founded  obje£l:ions  can  be  urged.  Indeed  an 
equal  malt-duty,  in  this  cafe,  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
Scottifh  hufbandry  ;  the  fuperior  quality  of  En;Tliib  grain,  efpe- 
clally  in  fcafons  like  the  lafl,  gives  it  a  decided  preference  in  all  the 
northern  counties,  and  makes  home  raifed-grain  meet  a  market 
under  a  pofitive  diladvantage.  This  fubjeCl  is  well  elucidated  in 
the  Fife  and  Moray  reports,  and  in  the  Glafgow  letter,  of  intelli- 
gence prefented  in  paQ;es  120,  121,  and  122,  of  this  number. 

We  flate  with  pleafure  the  continued  and  increafing  endeavours 
of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  to  benefit  the  hufbandry  of 
t^iat  country;  and;  in  the  inilancc  wc  are  i^ow  to  mention,  the  good 
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of  their  inquiries  muft  be  unlvcrfally  felt.  This  veteran  focletr, 
in  order  that  the  mod  valuable  breeds  of  cattle  and  fheep  may  be 
accurately  aicertained,  have  lately  offered  two  premiums  oi  ojie  hun" 
dred guineas  ench^  and  two  oijifty  guitieas  each,  for  the  two  bcft  and 
fccond  beft  effays  on  the  rcfpe6tive  properties  of  thefe  animals, 
which  contribute  mofl  to  their  utility.  By  fuch  liberal  offers,  it 
may  be  expected  that  every  fpark  of  knowledge,  in  the  country, 
of  thefe  matters  will  be  brought  to  light ;  at  leaft  a  confidcrable 
body  of  information  muft  be  collecled.  The  trifling  premiums 
of  five  and  ten  guineas,  held  out  by  fome  other  focieties,  cannot 
form  an  objeft  to  men  of  fcience  and  charafter  In  fa£l:,  even  when 
gained,  ihey  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  remuneration  of  the  trouble 
and  expence  actually  incurred  in  making  the  neceffary  inquirioi=:, 
and  arranging  the  refults  in  a  fyftematic  fhape. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article,  by  remarking,  that,  upon  th^ 
whole,  the  ftate  of  hufoandry.  at  the  end  of  the  year  180 -,  muH 
be  viewed  as  beneficial  to  the  country,  advantageous  to  proprietors 
of  land,  and  honourable  to  the  occupiers.  The  produce  of  the 
country  is  undoubtedly  augmented  in  a  confiderable  degree  ;  rent? 
paid  to  proprietors  are  amazingly  increafed,  while  the  fituation  of 
cultivators  is  flourilhing  and  pro'perous  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tlie  like  favourable  circumffanceSyas  haveoccafioned  fuch  important 
advantages  to  all  concerned,  will  not  in  future  ceafe  to  operate  ; 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  juft  fyftem,  and  the  fecurity  of 
equal  laws,  thofp  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  remain  unimproved 
will  foon  be  brought  into  the  fame  profitable  Hate  as  thofe  more 
early  cultivated  *. 

'January  23.  N. 


*  A  confiderable  part  of  this  article  is  taken  from  an  agricultural  report  dravni 
«p  by  the  conducftor  of  the  m;igaziiie  for  a  London  monthly  pub'.icatuin  :  but  as 
that  work  would  reach  few  of  onr  readeis,  we  judge  there  can  be  no  impropiielf 
ifl  prefenting  the  fubflance  of  it  here, 
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Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

InvcrncfsjVire  ^larterly   Report. 

Our  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  better  fecured  than  could  have  been 
C!i:pefted,  from  the  extreme  vvetnefs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  au'.U'nnal 
feafon  ;  but  It  was  Martinmas  before  the  whole  was  ^ot  into  the  ilfck- 
yard.  The  produce,  as  to  quantiry,  1  believe,  will  equal  that  ot  an 
average  crop  ;  but  the  quality  is  very  inferiur,  owing  to  the  great  want 
of  funfhine  during  the  Summer  mouths.  Except  for  barley,  thee  is 
HO  demand  at  prt-fent  for  any  fort  of  grain  ;  and  the  lavge  i  nporiationa 
of  that  article"  from  England,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  have,  vvit-h- 
in  thefe  few  days,  glutted  our  mark-t  complet':;ly.  Be'l  Norfolk  bar- 
ky has  been  offered  fo  low  as  27s.  6d.  per  boll  in  quantities ;  but,  for 
fraall  parcels,  30s.  may  (HIl  be  brought  ;  inferior  qualities,  as  low  as 
24s.  As  for  wheat  and  oats,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  of  thefe 
grains  being  fold  at  fixed  prices  ;  but  oat-meal  in  retail,  brings  is.  4d, 
and  li.  jd.  per  peck  of  nme  pounds,  and  barley-meal  is.  ^d.  per  peck 
of  ten  pounds.  The  weather  has  been  uncommonly  mild  of  late.  Un- 
til this  day,  our  pi  ughs  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  been  flopped  by 
frolt.  The  demand  for  cattle  of  all  defcriptlons,  was  very  great  at  the 
ktter  end  of  tlie  feafon  ;  and  fo  few  are  left  in  the  country,  that 
prices  are  likely  to  go  very  high  in  Springtime.  Winter  fodder  is  very 
plentiful,  and  liO  deir.and  prevails  for  hay. jf^^^'  i^« 

Letter  from  David  Sheriff  Efq.  dated  Kimn-jlees^  near   Invernefsy 
January  12.  1803. 

*  As  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  proper,  that  any  thing  relative  to  rural 
affairs,  out  of  the  common  train  of  occurrences,  fhould  be  clrcumflan- 
tiated  as  to  place,  date  and  perfon,  I  therefore  give  you  authority  to  in- 
fert,  in  ytnir  next  Number,  the  following  account  of  a  ewe,  which  is 
prefcntly  in  my  poff.  llion. 

*  In  the  month  of  March  i8or,  I  bought  2?5  ewes  of  the  fmall  coun- 
try breed,  fuch  as  may  be  fed  to  8  lb.  per  quarter,  which  I  grazed  upon 
the  "iitficrld  pailure,  and  among  the  woods  belonging  to  my  farm.  I  fold 
the  iambs  produced  by  thefe  ewes,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  at  8s. 
per  head  ,  and  the  twes,  on  the  ifl  January  1802,  after  getting  a  very  few 
turr  i|i,  at  158.  Oi^e  of  thefe  ewes,  an  extreme  old  one,  without  a  tooth, 
had  a  lamb  taken  off  abi)ut  the  ift  June  1801,  and  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber following  (he  had  a  fecond,  which  I  killed  on  the  29th  December, 
having  refultd  30s.  for  it.  On  the  20th  April  lalt,  (he  had  a  third 
lamb,  which  i  fold  at  12?.  along  with  nincfcore  more:  and  this  day, 
the  izlh  January  1803,  the  fame  old  ewe  has  dropped  a  fourth  hmb, 
apparcrtly  of  a  healthy  and  (Irong  conffitution  ;  and  1  have  little  doubt 
but  I  lliall  get  25s.  or  30s.  for  it  next  mcmth.  I  havejuft  now  put 
the  ewe  into  a  houfe  to  feed  with  turnip  tops  and  kail,  the  only  food 
{lis  can  now  eat,  from  her  total  want  of  teeth,  ' 

Letter 
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Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  RoxhurghJIjirey  Jan.  8. 

*  Since  tVie  conclufion  of  harveft,  we  have  enjoyed  fine  open  weatTict' 
till  lately,  and  have  been  able  to  get  field  hiboiir  in  a  very  forward  (late. 
The  grafs  lands  continued  to  vegetate  with  vigour  ;  and  1  hardly  re- 
member of  having  feen  the  turnips  fo  much  fiiot,  or  run,  as  in  this  fea- 
fon.  This,  however,  is  now  tffedually  flopped  by  tl.e  frof^,  and  utjiefa 
this  valuable  root  is  injured  by  a  continuance  of  the  prefent  weatlier,  wc 
have  a  profpedl  of  enjoying  a  full  fupply  of  cattle  and  (licep  meat  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time. 

'  1  doi/t  think  that  there  is  any  thing  like  the  ufuaJ  extent  of  ftock  in 
the  hands  of  the  breeders  or  feeders  of  this  county.  Thofe  who  had 
to  purchafe  in  autumn,  were  apprehtnfive  of  riiking  too  much  ;  while 
thofe  who  had  (lock  in  hand,  eagerly  difpofcd  of  greater  numbers  than 
cuilomary,  the  prices  being  fo  extravagantly  high.  If  a  good  fupply  is 
not  procured,  in  the  Spring,  from  the  Northein  diftri(Ss,  it  is  probable 
that  ftock  will  continue  to  be  very  icarce. 

*  The  great  bulk  of  laft  crop  is  putting  little  money  into  the  farmer^s 
pocket;  and  the  grain  is  fo  interior  in  qinlity,  that  it  cannot  be  prc- 
fented  at  the  London  market,  oats  except :^d  It  is  difficult  to  qi-.ot« 
prices,  for  we  are  willing  to  giv^  it  to  the  corn  fatljr  upon  his  own 
terms.  The  perfevering  advocates  for  breaking  up  giafs  land,  have 
fucceedcd  fo  far,  as  to  render  corn  fcarcely  worth  the  growing,  whick 
may  prove  a  fatal  circumftance  to  the  country  in  after  years. ' 

Aherdeefijlnre  ^iarierly  Report. 

From  the  14th  Oftober  (the  date  of  laft  Report)  the  weather  re- 
msined  very  fine  for  about  ten  days  ;  fo  that,  in  the  early  diftrldl  of  the; 
county,  the  different  crops  were  harvefted  in  a  very  perfect  ftate.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  broke,  and  continued  fo  long 
bad,  with  torrents  ot  rain,  as  occafioned  the  crops  which  remained  in 
the  fields  to  be  almoft  totally  ruined.  The  lofs  in  many  places  v/as 
very  confiderable  ;  and  where  there  were  no  thrafhing  machines  to  take 
out  the  grain  in  its  wet  ftate,  it  could  not  be  faved  by  the  moft  adive 
efforts. 

Barley  turned  out  fufRciently  produ£live,  and  fit  for  malting.  It 
js,  however,  upon  the  whole,  rnther  defedive  in  weight.  Oats  arc 
lefs  defe<ftive  than  were  expeded,  though  they  do  not  yield  fo  freelj 
from  the  ftack  as  we  could  wifti.  Neither  the  one  grain  nor  the  other 
is,  however,  in  great  demand  :  the  temper  of  the  market  does  not  in- 
duce merchants  to  be  hearty  in  purchafing,  nor  the  fcale  of  prices  terapt 
farmers  to  be  anxious  about  felling. 

Cattle  and  ftieep  maintain  very  high  prices.  The  ftock  of  either,  on 
hand,  is  by  no  means  great  ;  though  provender,  both  of  ftraw  and  tur- 
nips, is  very  plentiful.  In  dry  fituations,  field  work  is  fufficiently  for- 
ward, as  there  has  been  little  interruption  from  froft  or  fnovv  ;  but,  in 
low  lying,  or  wet  fituations,  httle  labour  could  be  accompliftied,  owing 
to  the  humidity  of  the  weather. 

Peat 
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Peat  mofs  has  been  ftreiiuoufly  recommended  as  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  compofts.  In  many  parts  of  this  county,  where  mofs  is  plen- 
tifully got,  it  is  found  to  b<;  confiderably  impregnated  with  iron  ore  ; 
in  fome  iiillances,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  hurtful,  nay,  even 
deftrudive  to  vegetation.  ^^ery. — How  are  the  qualities  of  mofs  dif- 
tinguifhable  ?  When  mixed  with  mineral  acid,  is  there  any  way  of 
purging  it  of  this  noxious  quality  ?  or,  if  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
altogether,  with  what  proportion  may  it  be  ufed  advantageoufly  I  and 
hoW'is  that  proportion  to  be  afcertained  ? jf^^'  I3» 

Rofsjhire  ^aricrly  Report. 

The  Winter  his  continued  open,  and,  in  general,  the  weather  ha» 
teen  milder  than  we  have  had  for  fevcral  years  pad  at  this  feafon. 
Plouo-hing  is  well  advanced.  The  fneep  and  out-wintering  cattle  have 
loft  nothing  of  their  fleHi,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  reach  the  grafs  time 
in  better  condition  than  ufual.  As  the  ftraw  is  not  much  wanted  for 
cattle,  little  of  the  crop  has  yet  been  thrafhed.  Oats  meal  poorly  ;  and 
cur  dillilkrs  complain  of  the  barley  not  giving  the  ufual  quantity  of 
fpirit.  Our  corn  markets  are  very  dull.  Oat-meal  from  20s.  to  24s. 
per  boll  of  nine  ftones  ;  but  our  prices  are  little  better  than  nominal,  a 
jmall  part  of  this  crop  being  difpofed  of.  Old  Barley,  if  fine,  fells  at 
3CS.  per  boll. 

There  is  a  fpirit  of  improvement  gaining  ground  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  county.  Captain  Munro  of  Teaninich,  and  Captain  Mac- 
Kenzic  of  Kincraig,  have  of  late  marled  ground  to  a  confidcrable  ex- 
tent, which  promifes  to  pay  well  ;  and  many  others  are  fpeaking  of  tol- 
lowing  their  example.  Your  correfpondent,  the  Northern  Tourill,  will 
be  pleafed  to  hear,  that  the  much  negle6led,  and  fine  Improveable  pro- 
perty of  Fowlis,  is  now  advertifed  to  be  let  on  improving  leafes.  There 
are  m.any  other  tradls  of  valuable  land  in  the  county,  alfo  propofcd  to 
be  let  in  farms  worthy  of  attention.  The  rage  for  fheep-farming  ilill 
continues.  Hill  farms,  when  let  of  fufficient  extent  for  a  fheep-waik, 
bring  three,  four,  or  five  times  more  rent  than  formerly.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  will  opeiate  againil  the  intereft  of  the  country,  ma- 
ny of  the  aborigines  of  the  foil  being  tluis  forced  to  emigrate  :  while 
others  argue,  and  with  greater  juflice,  that  whatever  fylkm  brings  thr 
higheft  rent,  mufl  eventually  promote  the  real  good  of  the  community. 
Jan.  12. 

Wigtonjlnre  ^mrterly  Report. 

The  writer  of  this  Report  having  lately  made  a  tour  through  the 
vrcatcft  part  of  the  county,  with  much  fatisfadlon  obferved  the  pro- 
grefiivc  improvement  of  its  agriculture,  particularly  the  increafed  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  turnips  of  late  years ;  the  turnip  crop  being  noiv 
underiloud,  not  only  of  itfelf  valuable,  but  an  excelltnt  preparative 
for  the  fovvin^  down  of  the  land  to  grafs  :  and  where  the  turnip  huf- 
bandry  prevailed  moft,  wc  invariably  found  the  richeft  pafture.  Nt^ar 
to  the  foulhcrn  point  of  this  diflrid,  we  viewtd  pretty  large  fields  ma- 
nured 
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rured  with  fca-weed,  whofc  turnips  in  general  meafured  twelve  inches 
diameter. 

From  the  end  of  November  till  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the 
weather  has  been  rainy  :  now  the  frofl:  has  fet  in  pretty  fevere,  which 
has  not  only  kept  back  the  fowing  of  foine  part  of  our  wheat,  but  re- 
tarded onr  ploncjhino  very  much  ;  on  light  foil,  we  often  find  wheat 
anfwer  as  well  in  the  end  of  February  as  in  Odlober. 

Our  crops,  in  general,  are  turning  out  rather  better  than  we  expeft- 
ed  in  quality,  potato  oats  weighing  from  38  to  40  lib.  ;  common  Gal- 
loway do.  from  34.  to  37  lib.  ;  beer  from  44  to  48  lib.  ;  and  wheat 
from  54  to  59  lib.  ;  all  per  Wincheller  bufliel.  Our  market  is  how- 
ever both  dull  and  low  in  price,  viewed  comparatively  with  the  extra- 
ordinary advance,  of  late  years,  on  land-rent,  price  of  labour,  5cc.  &c. 

The  price  of  butcher  meat  has  continued  pretty  uniform.  Lean 
ftock,  and  young  cattle  and  horfes,  during  this  quarter,  have  continued 
much  higher  in  price  than  at  any  period  during  the  late  war. 

One  great  caufe  of  the  price  of  grain  keeping  low  is,  the  vaft  Irifli 
importation  into  Clyde,  and  weft  of  England  ;  but  which,  being  now 
rather  falling  back,  it  is  thought^  by  fome  people,  the  market  will 
foon  become  better. January  intb. 

Dumfyiespjire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  feafon,  fince  laft  Report,  has  been  as  favourable  as  could  be 
wiflied  for  carrying  on  farm  labour,  and  preparing  for  the  enfuing  crop. 
The  lands  intended  for  green  crops  have  got  a  furrow,  and  many  farmerg 
are  well  forward  in  ploughing  their  lea  lands.  None  are  behind  but 
fome  few  old-fafhioned  people,  who  were  bred,  and  remain  in  the  Idea, 
that  all  land  is  Injured  by  being  ploughed  before  Candlemas.  Thefc, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  foon  be  ftill  fewer  in  number  than  they  are. 
Such  of  the  fmall  fields  of  wheat  fown  in  this  county,  as  were  got  early 
in,  are  promifing.  Thofe  fown  fo  late  as  November  were  long  in  com- 
ing up,  and  appear  very  feeble.  The  quantity  fown  feems  rather  more 
than   ufual. 

The  crop  of  laft  feafon  is  turning  out,  as  was  expe<^ed,  rather  below 
an  average.  Wheat  is  generally  unfound  ;  whether  blighted  iu  the 
flower,  or  by  the  froft  in  the  beginning  of  September,  is  not  certain  ; 
likely  both.  Barley  is  firm,  but  light,  weighs  from  48  to  ^o  lib.  the 
bufhel.  Oats,  common  kind,  36  to  37  lib.  Early  oats  rather  better. 
Potato  oats  42  lib. 

The  after  growth  In  the  Autumn,  and  the  open  moderate  Winter 
nwnths,  have  Improved  ftock  of  all  kinds.  Many  young  (heep,  indeed, 
have  died  of  the  difeafe  called  the  fcknefs  ;  but  that  is  a  mark  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftock,  generally  being  occafioned  by  an  over  fulnefs  or 
richnefs  of  the  blood.  Prices,  fo  long  as  there  were  markets,  increafed 
to  the  laft,  particularly  for  catv,le.  How  they  will  open  in  the  Spring, 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  ;  though,  by  all  accounts,  cattle  are  yet  in  numbers 
unequal  to  the  demand,  particularly  aged  cattle.  Pork  In  carcafe,  for 
drying,  was,    In  November  and  December,   from  78.  ^d.  to  7s.  the  ftone 

TOL.  ly,    NO.  -^IIJ.  O  '  o^ 
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of  14  lib.  ;  but  is  now  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  The  caufe  of  the  fall  of 
this  valuable  article  Is  not  yet  underftood.  The  buyers  of  laft  year,  at 
prices  from  8s.  to  los.  the  {tone  in  carcafe,  were  thought,  in  the  end,  to 
have  done  very  well. J^f^'  '/• 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Per  thy  January  t8. 

<  In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  from  the 
clofe  of  Harveft  till  within  thefe  ten  days,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fa- 
vourable to  rural  labour.  The  ufual  autumnal  ploughings  were  given, 
and  even  fome  people  ploughed  light  lands  for  oats  ;  a  pra6llce  which 
fuits  fuch  foils  well,  by  allowing  the  ground  to  be  confolidated  before 
feed  time,  confequently  rcfifting  the  Summer  drought  with  greater  vi- 
gour. The  open  weather  has  permitted  every  advantage  to  be  got 
from  the  paftures  and  clover  ftubbles,  and  benefited  the  growers  of  tur- 
nips. Stock  of  all  kinds  is  flill  high,  and  1  prefume  will  continue  fo 
during  the  enfuing  Spring. 

*  The  young  wheats  look  well  in  general.  In  this  neighbourhood,  wc 
fow  rather  early  than  otherwife  ;  ftldom  or  never  trufting  to  a  late  or 
fpring  fowing,  as  is  done  in  the  fouthern  counties.  I  am  convinced 
our  practice,  in  this  refpcft,  is  confiilent  with  our  intereft  ;  for,  from 
local  circumftances,  we  feldom  experience  the  comfort  of  genial  Spring 
weather.  While  on  this  article,  I  may  mention  a  fmall  occurrence 
which  happened  on  my  farm  at  lad  wheat-feed  time,  feeing  it  may  cau- 
tion others  from  falling  into  the  like  error. 

*  My  fallow  being  in  forwardntfs  for  receiving  the  feed,  I  was  led  to 
buy  fome  Englifh  wheat  of  crop  1801,  which,  to  appearance,  looked  to 
be  very  fuperior  grain  ;  but,  from  the  effcds  of  the  urine  and  hot  lime 
ufed  in  the  pickling  procefs,  the  braird  made  was  a  very  imperfect  one, 
fcarcely  one  half  fo  thick  as  I  had  reafon  to  expeft  ;  and,  what  was 
more  furprifing,  the  plants  were  gradnally  thinner,  according  to  the 
progvefs  made  m  fowing  ;  what  was  fown  firR,  being  thicker  confiderably 
than  what  was  fown  at  the  conclufion  of  the  work.  From  what  ia 
flated,  1  prefume  to  fuggell  to  all  concerned,  the  propriety  of  pickling 
a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  ;  and  it  becomes  a  qneilion  with  me,  whe- 
ther old  wheat  needs  pickling  at  all.  It  is  probable,  fome  of  your 
friends  may  have  fuch  experience  on  the  fubjcft,  as  to  fay  v»/hether  old 
wheat  does,  or  does  not  require  pickling  ;  and  would  any  of  them  com- 
municate their  opinion ,   I,  for  one,  would  thank  them  mofl  fincerely.  * 

*  The 


*  The  Conductor  begs  leave  to  afTure  hia  worthy  correfpondent,  that 
wheat  of  all  ages  requires  to  Lc  pickled,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from 
fmut  ;  thouprn  there  are  numerous  inilanccs  of  the  difcafe  being  avoid- 
ed, even  when  the  procefs  of  pickling  had  been  negledted  ;  but  no  pru- 
dent man  will  run  fuch  a  rifl^,  the  lofs  fultained  in  one  fatal  year,  being* 
often  greater  than  the  expcnce  of  pickling  during  a  whole  leafc.  Our 
correfpondent  had  allowed  his  wheat  to  remain  too  long  among  the 
uriiie,  which  is  always  attended  with  fatal  confequenccs. 
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<  The  grain  crop  of  lad  fcafon  turns  out,  for  the  mod:  part,  of  very- 
inferior  quah'ty,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  unufiially  flack.  The  fcale  of 
prices  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  grower,  nor  confiitent  with  the  rate 
of  rents,  and  the  expence  of  labour  ;  but,  ftill,  the  greatcfl:  evil  is  the  want 
of  demand. ' 

Tweeddale  ^tarterly  Report, 

Though  the  weather  took  an  unfavourable  turn  in  0<ftobcr,  yet  fuf- 
ficient  intervals  were  found  to  finifli  the  harvell  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner. 
Other  cfrcumllances,  however,  contributed  to  place  the  rural  matters  of 
this  diftri<fl  in  a  more  unfavourable  fituation  than  could  be  wifhed.  The 
potatoes,  and  all  the  crops  in  low  grounds,  were  much  injured  by  the 
early  frofts  of  September  ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  a  fevere  Ihake 
took  place  on  the  higher  lands  in  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  it  may 
fafely  be  reckoned,  that  our  crops  are  remarkably  unprodudlive.  It  is 
difficult  to  calculate  the  general  produce,  as,  in  all  high  climates,  there 
is  a  greater  irregularity  in  backward  feafons,  than  where  the  foil  and 
climate  is  more  uniform.  Many  of  the  oats  do  not  yield  more  thaa 
eleven  pecks  of  meal  per  boll.  Beer  is  far  from  its  ufual  quality  ;  and 
peas  are  fcarcely  worth  the  expence  of  thrafhing. 

As  the  weather  continued  frefli  and  mild  after  harvefl,  confiderable 
progrefs  was  made  in  executing  field  labour  ;  and,  from  the  fame  caufes, 
the  fog  and  turnip  feeding  have  turned  out  to  good  account.  Mod  of 
the  turnips  were  ate  with  fheep  ;  as  cattle,  for  the  purpofe,  could  not 
be  got,  but  on  the  mod  extravagant  terms. 

For  ten  days  paft,  a  fevere  froft   has  prevailed,  which  will  no  doubt 
hurt  the  turnips  that  remain  unconfumed.     Grain,  meal,  and   butcher- 
meat  are  at  much  the  fame  prices  here  as  in  the  Edinburgh  markets. 
l%th  January. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Alerdeenjhlre — January  19. 

*  Our  harvefl  was,  in  many  places,  concluded  moft  unfavourably.  Near 
Ellon,  a  great  quantity  of  oats  were  expofed  to  the  rains  of  the  latter 
end  of  October,  and  the  fubfcquent  month,  and  were  not  got  fecured 
till  the  end  of  December.  In  the  diftrid  of  Alford,  a  gentleman  had 
a  great  part  of  his  crop,  on  a  large  farm,  almoft  deftroyed  ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  county,  betwixt  Huntly  and  Keith,  many  fields  were 
uncut,  or  {landing  out,  when  December  arrived. 

*  The  turnip  crop  Rands  the  Winter,  as  yet,  very  well,  not  having 
experienced  much  froft.  We  had  a  little  fnow  fome  weeks  ago.  A  re- 
gular florm  feems  now  to  have  fet  in  ;  but  the  ploughing  of  wet  foils 
was  completely  flopped  long  before  it  commenced, 

*  Too  mucli  pains  cannot  be  ufed  in  cautioning  farmers  againft  the 
ufe  of  frofted  feed.  The  froll  of  13th  »September,  hurt  only  the  low- 
country  crops  \  but  later  frofts  injured  thofe  of  the  higher  diftrids  more 
feverely.  ' 

0  2  Berwick^ 
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BeriuicJiJljire  ^mrterly  Report. 

Though  tVie  rainy  weather,  in  the  heglnning  of  this  quarter,'  was 
much  ci'^alnft  the  ingathering  of  that  part  of  the  bean  crop  which  re- 
mained in  the  field,  yet,  where  proper  precautions  had  been  taken,  the 
grain  does  not  appear  mateiially  damaged.  Fallow  wheats  made  a  pro- 
inifing  braird  ;  but  the  bean  lands  were  too  late  in  clearing,  and  too  wet 
to  admit  of  beincr  fown  with  wheat  before  Winter  fet  in.  The  long 
continued  rains  were  particularly  unfavourable  to  Hieep  in  fuuatious  any 
way  liable  to  the  rot  ;  and  that  difcafe,  known  in  this  county  by  the 
name  of  the  black  fpauldy  (from  its  terminating  in  a  mortification  of 
the  hind  quarters),  hais,  in  fome  fituations,  been  very  fatal  amongft 
the  calves  of  lall  year  :  thofe  calves  that  are  higheft:  in  condition  feem 
moft  fnbjeft  to  this  diforder,  which  (like  the  rot  in  Jlicep)  appears  to 
be  in  fome  meafure  local,  and  always  mofl  prevalent  in  a  mild  wet  fea- 
fon.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  difcovered  a  cure  for  this  difeafe,  or 
the  means  of  preventing  it,  they  would  confer  a  benefit  on  fociety,  by 
making  it  known  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine. 

The  markets  for  lean  cattle  at  Martinmas  were  higher  than  ever  re- 
membered, being  confiderably  above  the  prices  of  laft  year.  Late  tur- 
nips have  fenfibly  improved  fince  the  commencement  of  this  quarter, 
while  the  early  fields  have  univerfally  fnot  up  into  the  feed  ilalk  ;  the 
letting  price  for  thofe  of  the  beft  quality  has  been  from  3I.  los.  to  4!. 
per  Englilh  acre.  Ploughing  is  in  a  very  forward  Ibte,  having  m^t 
with  little  interruption  from  froft  till  within  thefe  eight  days. 

Wheat  turns  out  greatly  below  an  average  crop,  and  the  general  qua- 
lity is  fo  indifferent,  that  few  fine  famples  are  to  be  met  with.  Oats, 
though  they  meal  tolerably  well,  make  but  a  very  m.iddling  return  per 
acre.  Barley  is  fmall  in  the  grain,  and  will  hardly  yield  an  average  return. 
Beans,  except  where  they  have  been  thraflied  for  the  purpofe  of  bting 
kiln-dried  to  make  them  keep,  have  fcarcely  yet  been  feen  at  market  ; 
but  from  thefe  trials  the  crop  does  not  promile  to  turn  out  produ<ftive. 
Peas  are  hardly  worth  eftimating.  Our  corn  markets  have  been  gradually 
declining  fince  November.  The  prefent  prices  are  :  Bell  v/heat,  37s. 
6d.  ;  ditto  barley,  i6s.  ;  ditto  oats,  14s.;  potato  oats,  i6s.  per  "boH 
of  fix  Winchefler  bufhels.  Hay  is  felHng  from  6d.  to  ^^d.  per  itone  of 
22\  lib.  Englifli  ;  and  potatoes  in  wholtfale,  deliverable  at  I3erwick,  at 
14?.  and  15s.  per  boll  nf  4c  EngliiTi  (lone.  Butcher  markets  have  re- 
mained pretty  fteady  ;  good  beef  being  '^(\.^  and  mutton  '\^  per  lib.  of 
17-|  ounces.  The  fnow  which  fell  on  Sunday  the  9th,  ftill  continues 
to  cover  the  hills  ;  and  though  not  deep,  yet,  from  its  being  fro/t-n  on 
the  top,  the  flocks  in  that  diflri6l  have  reqiu'red  a  foddering  of  hay  for 
thefe  fome  days  part. — Jan.  19, 

Eaji  Laihian  Sl}jarierly  Rrport. 

The  weather  broke  in  Oftober,  before  the  whole  of  the  crop  was  car- 
ried ;  but  the  lofs  thereby  fuftainrd  was  not  of  much  confcquence.  In 
the  important  bufinefs  of  fowing  the  wheat  lands,  an  obllruftion  of 
greater  magnitude  was  generally  fjh,   ar^d  various  fields  remain  unfown, 

which 
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which  on'olnally  were  Intendetl  for  wheat.  Such  fallows  as  were  feeded 
ill  September,  maintained  a  flonrilhing  appearance  when  the  froils  com- 
menced ;  and  as  they  were  well  rooted  at  that  period,  little  danger  is 
apprehended  from  the  temporary  cefHuion  of  their  growth. 

The  grain  markets  prefervcd  a  Heady  afpeft  till  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ;  but,  of  late,  Talcs  have  been  made  at  prices  confiJerably  reduced. 
When  it  is  confidtred  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  produce  of  this  county 
muH  be  fent  out  of  it  either  in  a  raw  or  manufaftured  llate,  and  that  the 
ports  of  the  conterminous  counties  were  filled  with  grain  imported  from 
England  and  foreign  countries,  the  declenfion  will  not  excite  furprifc. 
The  fact  is,  prices  at  Haddington  were  longer  of  being  depreciated  than 
in  other  quarters  ;  which  is  a  fare  proof  that  the  quality  of  the  grain, 
there  prefented,  is  of  the  firft  fort.  If  Scotland  iiad  depended  foleiy  on 
its  own  produce  this  year,  a  real  fcarcity  mu'l  inevitably  have  been  ex- 
perienced. The  importation  of  Irifh  oats  and  American  wheat  into  the 
weflern  ports,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  from  England,  and  wheat  from  fo- 
reign countries,  into  the  ports  on  the  eall  coalt,  have,  however,  prevented 
an  evil  which  could  not  othervvife  have  been  avoided. 

Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  butcher  markets  of  late,  nor  is 
any  expefted  for  fome  tim.e  to  come.  The  demand  and  fupply  has  hi- 
therto been  tolerably  well  proportioned,  and  probably  will  remain  fo  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  feeding  feafon.  Stock  upon  turnips  have  thriven 
well  ;  and  from  fales  made,  it  appears  that  the  feeders  will  get  through, 
notwithllanding  that  purchafes  were  made  at  enormous  rates.  The 
month  of  April  is,  however,  the  trying  time  for  the  feeders,  as  the  mar- 
kets  are  feldom  glutted  earlier. 

Ploughing,  in  general,  is  not  very  forward,  but  equally  fo  as  lad 
year.  Upon  the  wet  and  heavy  lands  much  time  was  lo(t  from  the  Oc- 
tober and  November  rains  ;  the  latenefs  of  the  harvell,  and  the  time 
fpent  in  fecuring  the  crop,  alfo  contributed  to  throw  field  labour  behind. 
The  redudion  of  prices  has  not  fcrved  to  check  an  increafe  of  rents  ; 
but  this  may  be  reckoned  a  pretty  good  fign  of  the  increaling  profpcrity 
of  the  country. — - — Jan.  21. 

Mid-Loihian  ^larlerly  Report. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  two  lafi:  months  has  been  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  young  wheats,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  froft,  had  a  promifing  appearance.  The  fame  caufe  has  permit- 
ted ploughing  to  be,  in  general,  well  advanced  ;  a  circumftance  of  great 
importance  before  the  commencement  of  fevere  wear  her. 

The  lad  year's  crops  have  turned  out,  upon  trial,  nearly  as  was  ex- 
pected at  the  time  of  writing  lafl  report.  The  markets  are  fully  fup- 
plied,  and  fales  dull  ;  but  barley  is  quite  unmarketable  almoft  at  any 
price.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  high  additional  duty  lately 
impofed  upon  malt,  which  is  the  fame,  whether  barley  be  good  or  bad, 
of  Englifh  or  Scotifh  growth. 

The  brewer  and  diftiller  find  it  their  interefl  to  purchafe  nothing  Uut 
the  very  bed  grain  j  and  they  very  readily  rather  give  from  22s.  to  24s. 

for 
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for  Englifh  barley,  than  give  163.  for  Scots  barley  :  and,  It  feems,  this 
great  difparity  in  price  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  a  correfpondcnt 
difference  in  weight,  as  from  the  former  giving  more  ale  or  fpirits  than 
the  latter. 

Ought  not  all  thofe,  in  every  county  of  Scotland,  who  arc  interefted  In 
the  growth  of  barley,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  modification  of  the 
mah-duty,  as  has  been  the  cafedurini^  the  lail  century  ?  for  it  is  quite  as 
reafonable  that  an  a6l  fhould  be  pafiVd,  ordaining  all  grain  of  the  fame 
fpecies  to  be  fold  at  the  fame  price,  however  different  in  quality,  at 
that  equal  duties  fliould  be  impofed  affedling  barley  of  very  unequal 
qualities. 

Fat  cattle  continue  to  maintain  good  -prices  ;  they  give  from  10?;.  to 
IIS.  per  Hone  Dutch,  finking  the  offal;  and,  by  retail,  beef  fells  at 
from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib. ;  Mutton,  nearly  the  fame.  Current  prices  for 
both,  7d.  per  lib. 

Oats  from  los.  to  16s.  per  Linlithgow  boll. 
Beans  and  peas  from  13?.  to  i6s.  6d. 
Wheat  from  22s.  to  27s.     Sales  dull. 
Hjy  from  yd.  to  Sd.  per  Tron  Hone. 

Herrings  have  almofl  deferted  the  Frith  of  Forth  this  feafon  ;  but 
cod  has  been  found  in  confiderable  abundance  as  far  up  as  Alloa  :  and 
many  Engllfh  veffels  are  employed  catching  them  alive  for  the  London 
market,  which  is  a  new  thing  fo  far  up  the  river. 

January  25. 


ENGLAND. 

An  Interefling  corsmunicatlon  was  received  from  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  us  with  the  particulars  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  hufbandry  ; 
but  too  late  for  our  lail  Number.  Though  rather  now  out  of  date,  we 
have  made  a  few  extrafts  from  it,  and  trufl  they  will  prove  acceptable 
to  our  readers. 

Letter  from  a  Scotch  Farmer,  on  a  Tcur  through  England,  datjd  Cardtjj'y 
Wahs,  C5L  21.  1802. 

*  I  left  London  on  the  21  ft  Auguft,  on  a  vifit  to  our  good  friend 
in  Wales,  and  had  tolerable  opportunities  of  examining  the  hufbandry 
of  the  country,  betwixt  the  metropolis  and  that  dillri(^l.  During  the 
firft  two  ffages,  the  different  corn  crops  appeared  very  good  ;  fome  of 
the  wheat  was  carried,  the  beans  nearly  ripe,  and  the  meadow-hay  a- 
bove  half  cut.  From  Marlborough  to  Dcvifes,  neither  wheat  nor  bar- 
Icy  was  ripe  ;  and  many  fields  of  turnips  were  not  thinned  or  fet  out. 
Near  Bath,  paflure  and  hay  fields  are  very  numerous,  little  land  being 
under  corn  crops  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the 
country  around  Briftol.  Both  thefe  cities  appear  to  have  felt  the  effefts 
of  the  late  war,  more  feverely  than  other  places  ;  for  liundreds  of  fine 
new-built  houfcs  remain  unfinilTied  in  both  of  them  j  fome  of  them  ap- 
parently 
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parenlly  In  a  very  tottering  flate.  Between  Briftol  and  the  new  pafTagc 
over  the  Severn,  1  crofled  a  common  of  tine  land,  carrying  a  green  paf- 
ture,  and  totally  free  of  ant  hills,  which  cover  all  the  common  zmd 
wafle  land  in  the  South  of  England.  From  the  new  paflTage  to  New- 
port and  Cardiff,  the  face  of  the  country  is  much  the  fame  as  on  the 
Glt)uceltcr  fide  of  the  river,  riling  into  gentle  little  hills,  which  are  en- 
clofed  and  cultivated  to  the  tops.  Harveil  was  then  only  beginning, 
and  none  was  carried.  A  great  many  fields  were  more  than  fully  ripe, 
and  feemed  to  remain  uncut  for  want  of  hands.  Much  hay  was  alfo 
flanding  in  the  cock  ;  and  fome  of  the  fait  marfhes  below  Cardiff  v/ere 
uncut.  All  the  reapers  in  this  diltrid  (Wales)  are  men,  and  their 
wages  are  two  (hillings  per  day,  with  vidiial'?.  They  work  two  and 
two  on  a  narrow  ridge,  clofe  at  one  another's  heek,  and  lay  down  the 
corn  in  handfuls,  which  is  taken  up  by  women  and  boys,  who  bind  it 
in  fmall  iheaves.  Barley  is  ufually  cut  with  the  fcythe,  cocked  in  like 
manner  as  hay,  and  built  in  long  ftacks. 

*  The  farmers  are,  at  this  time  (Od:ober  2ifl),  bufy  in  fowing  their 
wheats,  which  is  a  bulinefs  that  occupies  a  confiderable  part  of  their  at- 
tention. On  fallow  ground,  it  is  put  in  under  furrow,  on  two-bout 
ridges  ;  and  afterwards  gone  over  with  hand-hoes,  inftead  of  receiving 
the  harrow.  On  clover  leas,  they  call  up  every  furrow  with  a  fiiovel, 
on  the  fides  of  the  narrow  ridge,  after  harrowing  5  and  the  ploughing, 
though  very  fliallow,  is  given  with  fix  or  eight  oxen.  Our  friend  has, 
for  feveral  years,  ploughed  with  two  horfes ;  but  few  of  the  neighbours 
have  followed  his  example. 

*  The  whole  country,  from  the  pafiage  to  Swanfea,  is  incumbent  on 
limeftone  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  coal  in  the  hills.  Few  farmers 
are  therefore  without  lime-kilns  for  their  own  ufe.  Much  of  the  arti- 
cle is  ufed  in  compoll  middings,  generally  formed  from  the  head  lands 
and  banks  of  ditclies,  which  is  applied  to  the  fallows  and  clovers  iov 
wheat.  Not  many  oats  are  fown  ;  and  thefe  are  generally  of  the  black 
variety.  Only  a  few  fmall  fields  of  turnips  are  to  be  feen,  and  fome  of 
them  are  not  hoed.  The  iron-works  in  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan- 
ihirea  render  labourers  very  fcarce.  The  great  profits  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  thefe  works  during  the  war,  has  occafioned  them  lately  to 
be  confiderably  extended  ;  and,  though  the  price  is  Icfs,  more  iron  is 
made  than  ever.  About  Morthey,  400  tons  of  bar-Iron,  of  different 
fjzes,  is  manufa£lured  per  week.  It  is  brought  by  the  canal  to  Cardiff, 
in  barges  of  20  tons,  drawn  by  one  horfe.  ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  In  JValesy  January  nth, 

*  We  have  experienced  a  rem.rkable  mild  Winter,  which  might  have 
led  us  to  expctt  a  full-grown  braird  of  wheat.  But  the  contrary  has 
happened  ;  for  1  never  faw  the  young  plants  look  weaker  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  the  prefent  feafon  ;  and  1  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  feed  produced  from  laft  year's  crop,  occafioned  by  the  coki- 
nefs  of  the  Summer  months,  and  the  im.meafe  bulk  of  llraw  ;  circum- 
^ances  that  render  grain  always  defedivc.     Indeed,  our  grain,  I  mean 

the 
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the  wheats,  is  fo  h'ght,  that  when  we  fell  It  by  weight  (a  cuftom  our 
millers  are  fond  of),  we  may  be  faid  to  be  great  lofers  ;  for  it  takes  aa 
exi»a  quantity  to  make  up  the  afcertained  weight  of  a  bufliel,  thou'j;h  no 
doubt  this  mode  muil  be  coiifidered  as  a  better  criterion  for  detcrmuiing 
the  comparative  value  of  grain,  than  what  is  furniflied  by  a  meafurc  of 
capacity. 

*  Three  months  ago,  there  was  a  profpeft  of  cattle  markets  taking  a 
retrograde  courfe  ;  but,  at  our  late  fairs,  fmall  oxen,  Iteers,  and  young 
heifers,  fold  much  higher  than  at  any  former  time.  Store  flieep  and 
pigs  alfo  hold  a  great  price  ;  but  old  oxen  are  not  fo  much  in  demand. 
The  great  (lore  of  hay  and  ftraw  in  hand,  gives  us  an  unwfual  quantity 
of  Winter  food,  efpecially  as  few  people  arc  provided  with  their  wonted 
extent  of  ftock. 

»  Labourers  wages  continue  to  rife.  During  the  war,  men  were  beg- 
ging for  employment  ;  but  now,  when  peace  is  returned,  which  of 
courfe  might  be  expecled  to  have  increafed  their  number,  hands  cannot 
be  got.  Cardiff  Heath  is  now  improving  with  great  fpirit  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  by  whofe  exertions  an  aft  of  Par- 
liament was  obtained  for  dividing  and  enclofing  the  fame.  It  was  fur- 
veyed  and  divided  by  a  countryman  of  yours,  who  feems  to  have  givea 
great  fatisfaclion  to  all  parties.  It  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth, 
that  they  began  to  enclofe  ;  and,  from  prefent  appearances,  the  one 
half  of  the  heath  will  be  in  corn  next  year.  Many  different  means  of 
improvement  have  been  tried  ;  but  paring  and  burning  feems  to  be  moll 
cfFeftual ;  and  the  wheats,  where  that  was  done,  look  very  well.  ' 

Ejjdx  ^mrterly  Report. 

A  mofl  remarkable  dry  Autumn  prevented  the  wheats  from  being 
depofited  in  the  ground  till  a  very  late  period  ;  fo  that  they  have  but 
jull  made  their  appearance,  which  at  the  prefent  is  rather  unpromlling, 
as  they  look  but  thin  and  weakly.  Turnips  turn  out  to  be  rather  a 
better  crop  than  was  expedled,  and  the  young  grafles  look  not  altoge- 
ther unpromifing.  The  produce  of  lall  crop  turns  out  abundant, 
except  beans  and  j^t-i^j,  which  yield  little  more  than  the  feed.  Barley, 
and  oats  efpecially,  aYe  very  difficult  to  thrafh  ;  being  harvefted  in  fo 
dry  a  Itate,  makes  them  adhere  very  clofely  to  the  ftraw.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  open,  mild,  and  generally  dry,  till  within  this  laft  week, 
fince  which  time  a  fevere  frolt  has  fet  in,  without  any  fnow,  which  ap- 
pears likely  to  continue,  the  thermometer  varying  from  2C  to  24  de- 
grees. Every  one  is  embracing  the  opportunity  of  carting  the  manure 
and  corupoft  on  the  lands  ;  fo  that  every  horfe  and  man  is  employed. 
We  are  now  lookii'g  forward  to  the  time  of  beans  fowing,  which  will  com- 
mence immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  froft.  The  method  here 
ufed  in  planting  them,  is  by  fowing  broadcafl,  and  ploughing  in  the  feed, 
or  by  dibbling  ;  a  praftice  perhaps  unknown  in  the  North.  A  man 
has  an  iron  ia  each  hand  about  three  feet  long,  with  which  he  makes 
the  holes,  to  admit  of  two  or  three  beans  each,  which  are  dropped  in 
by  children,  after  which  it  Is  harrowed  over,     lliey  are  dibbled  about 
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fnne  inches,  and  at  about  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  an  acre  of  expence.  In  the 
Winter  feafon,  many  farmers  who  have  wet  land  employ  fome  of  their 
men  in  land-ditching  or  furfacedraining,  A  new  invention,  or  plan  of 
performing  this  operation,  has  lately  ftarted  up,  by  means  of  what  is 
called  a  mole-plough,  which  makes  an  aperture  in  the  earth  about 
twenty  inches  below  the  furface,  fufficlent  to  take  the  water  off.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  is  dear.  Hogs  are  this  feafon  chiefly  fatted  upon  barley 
meal,  it  being  the  cheapeft  food,  and  are  fold  at  about  12s.  6d.  2 
fcore. January  i^ih. 

Lincohijhire  ^tarterly  Report, 

The  drainage  of  our  fens  and  low  lands  does  not  go  forward  with  fo 
much  expedition  as  could  be  wifhed,  though  every  perfon  is  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  plan  and  report  thereof  given  in  by  John  Rennie 
Efq.  is  admirably  calculated  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  in  the  moft 
complete  and  effeAual  manner.  A  fcarcity  of  hands,  and  a  want  of  ex- 
ertion in  fome  individuals  concerned,  have  retarded  a  work  longer  than 
cxpcfted,  which  eventually  muft  prove  vaftly  beneficial  to  the  interefl:  of 
this  county,  and  the  numerous  individuals  who  have  a  right  to  the  lands'* 
now  under  this  mode  of  improvement. 

The  grain  markets  are  dull ;  but  thofe  for  flieep  and  cattle  prefent 
every  profpcdl  of  maintaining  high  prices.  Land  rents  continue  upon 
the  rife,  though  fufpicions  may  be  entertained  that  the  new  fets  will 
not  ftand  the  teft  of  time.  Some  of  the  ground  fold  by  the  fen  com- 
miinoners  for  defraying  the  charge  of  ferH:es  and  buildings,  has  drawn 
forty  pounds  per  acre  in  its  natural  (late  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  an  inftance 
of  the  whimfical  difpofition  of  mankind.  A  great  many  enclofure  bills 
are  going  forward  here  ;  and  attendance  upon  meetings  about  fuch  bu- 
fincfs  occupies  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  time  of  our  chief  men  of  bu- 
finefs 1  "jth  'January, 

Norfolk  ^lavterly  Report, 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  crop  of  corn  to  be  carried  lad  har- 
vell,  the  whole  was  fecured  expeditioufly,  and  a  rcafonable  hope  was  af- 
forded, that  we  would  enjoy  an  early  and  favourable  feafon  for  wheat 
fowing.  On  lands  which  had  been  Summer-fallowed  this  was  the  cafe  ; 
but  the  fyilem  of  fallowing,  or,  in  the  diale<fl  of  the  country,  *  giving 
a  thorough  Summer  tilth  for  wheat,  *  being  now  univerfally  exploded, 
(though  1  am  firmly  perfuaded  it  will  frequently  be  found  neceffary  to 
recur  to  the  praclice  of  the  old  fchool  in  this  particular),  and  fowing 
upon  the  flag  being  very  generally  adopted,  the  long  drought  during 
harveft,  and  for  fome  weeks  afterwards,  precluded  the  poflibility  of 
breaking  up  for  a  confiderable  time  the  two  years  leas  for  wheat  ;  and 
confequently,  this  operation  was  obliged  to  be  deferred,  in  many  cafes, 
till  the  feafon  for  fowing  was  far  advanced,  and  fears,  not  very  unreafon- 
able,  were  entertained,  that,  Ihould  the  Winter  fct  in  early  and  fevere, 
the  plants  might  be  materially  injured,  before  they  had  obtained  fulfi- 
cient  ftrength  of  root  to  refill  the  attacks  of  hard  froll.     Providence, 
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however,  has  confiderably  lefTened  thcfe  apprehenfions,  by  fending  an 
autumnal  quarter  remarkably  mild  and  open.  In  confequence  of  which 
the  whe3ts  have  planted  full  and  regular,  and,  till  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  fevere  froft,  appeared  vigorous  and  heahhy  :  even  now  I 
fliould  hope  they  will  not  fuliain  any  very  ferious  injury,  except  in  cafes 
where  the  feed  was  fown,  fo  late,  that  the  plant  is  now  only  juft  begin- 
niniT  to  make  an  appearance. 

A  heavy  crop  of  corn  on  the  ground  is  almoft  conftantly  prejudicial 
to  the  young  clovers  ;  but  this  year  furnifhes  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  probably  becaufe  no  very  violent  rains  fell  to  beat  the  corn  to  the 
grouiid,  after  it  had  got  into  the  ear.  The  clovers  have  planted  thick  and 
veil,  and,  before  the  froft  fet  in,  appeared  unufually  frefli  and  luxuriant. 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  the  Winter  tares  :  unprotedled,  however,  by 
a  friendly  covering  of  fnow,.  it  is  not  improbable  but  in  fome  (perhaps 
in  many  inft?.nces),  and  particularly  where  the  land  is  not  in  very  high 
condition,  they  may  fuffer  material  injury.  The  turnip  crop,  after  the 
iirft  and  fecond  hoeing,  was  extremely  promifing  ;  but  the  long  drought 
before,  during,  and  after  harveft,  greatly  injured  the  young  plants,  and 
it  was  apprehended  they  could  not  produce  more  than  one  third  of  an 
average  crop  :  they  are,  however,  greatly  improved  in  the  courfe  of  the 
laft  quarter,  and,  thou2:h  the  froft  has  now  entirely  deprived  them  of 
their  tops,  may,  1  think,  ftill  be  deemed  full  half  a  crop.  The  quality 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  moderate,  not  fufficiently  good  to  fatten 
ftock  f'ir  market,  without  the  aid  of  fome  more  nutritious  food  ;  though 
a  remark,  which  J  have  heaid  very  generally  made,  and  which  my  own 
obfervation  confirms,  *  that  they  are  pecullaily  mild  and  pleafant  for 
the  table, '  feems,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  to  militate  againft  this  opi- 
nion. 

Irrigation,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  county,  and 
purfued  with  great  fpirit  and  judgement,  will,  in  fome  cafes  this  year, 
fail  to  produce  one  of  its  moft  valuable  advantages,  early  fpring  feed-, 
owing  to  what,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  is  a  very  unufual  complaint, 
a  fcanty  fupply  of  water.  The  fprings  are  fo  low,  that  a  fufficient 
quantity  cannot  be  obtained  for  flooding;  of  courfe,  the  operation  can,  at 
the  beft,  be  but  imperfectly  executed.  The  average  price  of  grain  has 
been  low  ;  aiid  I  am  perfuaded  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  fell  it  at  the 
prefent  rates.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Report  1  have  obferved,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  croy  collected  during  the  harveft  was  very  confiderable.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  produce  of  corn,  per  acre,  will- exceed  an 
average  crop.  Should  I  fay  wheat  is  three,  and  barley  four  quarters  per 
acre,  I  am  perfuaded,  if  I  am  erroneous  in  my  calculation,  it  is  in  its 
excefs  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known,  that  no  confiderable  ftock  remained  in 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  harveft,. the  prefent  low  price  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  crop  in  other  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  has  greatly  exceeded  its  ufual  average,  or  that  very  extenfive 
importations  have  been  made. J^^'  ^7' 

Torijiytre 
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TorhJlAre  ^larterly  Report. 

There  is  fometliing  peculiarly  pleafant,  in  the  view  of  the  prefent  fi- 
tnation  of  the  markets,  in  regard  to  the  prices  and  fupply  of  the  varied 
products  of  rural  economy — articles  of  univcrfal  confiimption.  Every 
neighbouring  market  is  conftantly  and  abundantly  fupplied  ;  yet  the  pri- 
ces of  the  moft  necefTary  articles,  fuch  as  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  can- 
not be  deemed  fo  low,  as  to  form  any  abfolute  difcouragement  to  the 
growler,  efpecially  as  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year  was  alfo  good  ; 
while  thofe  of  lefs  immediate  necelTity,  fuch  as  grazing  produfts,  &c. 
are  felling  at  prices  at  leaft:  as  encouraging  as  at  aily  former  period 
whatever,  all  circumftances  confidered.  The  liberal  and  intelligent  far- 
mer will  ever  confider  it  as  an  axiom,  *  That  good  crops^  nmth  moderate, 
prices  f  conjlitute  his  real  pro  fperity.  * 

The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  rather  fuperior  to  the  aver- 
age produce,  and  turn  out  fubllantially  on  t1ie  floor.  Grain  is  general- 
ly of  excellent  quality.  Beans  and  peas  were  bulky  on  the  ground, 
but  are  not  expected  to  yield  adequately  in  grain.  The  beans  were  late 
in  ripening,    nipt  by  the  autumnal  frofls,  and  ill-harvefted. 

Till  the  prefent  ftvere  froft,  and  extremely  cold  eaft  winds,  the  grow- 
ing wheats  had  a  moil  luxuriant  appearance,  wh:ch,  though  flattering  at 
the  time,  is  by  no  means  a  fure  omen  of  a  favourable  refult  :  as  the 
ground  here  is  bare  of  fnow,  the  cold  may  give  them  a  feafonable  check. 
A  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the  arable  land  has  been  fown  with 
that  grain,  in  the  bed  poflible  order  and  time. 

The  turnips,  though  by  no  means  a  deficient  crop,  are  far  feen  into, 
(the early  period  of  the  Winter  confidered)  from  the  unufual  fhortnefs  of 
the  hay  and  after-grafs.  They  have  accordingly  been  fold  at  high  pri- 
ces, which  is  very  different  from  the  cafe  of  laft  Winter,  when  many  of 
them  were  abfolutely  wafted  for  want  of  cuftomers.  The  prefent  price 
of  hay  is  about  five  guineas  per  ton. 

The  potatoes  have  very  much  diiappointed  the  expeftations  of  the 
growers  in  general,  who  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  idea  of  a  crop 
proportionate  to  the  promife  of  top  :  they  confequently  began  felling  at 
very  low  prices,  but  are  now  about  2s.  6d.  per  bufhel.  Apples  are  ex- 
tremely fcarce  and  dear  (i6s.  per  bufhel),  in  confequence  of  the  deflruc- 
tive  frolts  of  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Fat  cattle  are  at  high  prices  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  lean  fl:ock  are  at 
a  ratio  comparatively  higher  ftill.  Good  horfes  are  extravagantly  dear. 
Beef,  Mutton,  Veal  and  Pork,  are  about  8d.  per  lib.  ;  and  the  demand 
for  thefe  articles  appears  to  be  increafing. Jan,  17. 

Letter  from  ^tajford,   I  8//j  January , 

*  Beafts  and  rtieep  llill  keep  up  in  price,  and  cheefe  fells  at  3I.  per 
hundred  of  fix  fcore.  Owing  to  a  great  demand  from  the  clothiers  in 
Yorkftiire,  wool  has  lately  advanced  much,  and  land  rent  is  daily  get- 
ting higher  j  though,  if  the  grain  markets  continue  at  the  prefent  rate. 
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I  cannot  fee  how  farmers  are  to  p.iy  their  way,  the  expence  of  labour 
and  pii^^lic  burdens  bting  now  fo  enormoufly  increafed. 

*  My  Dorfet  ewes  are  beginning  to  drop  their  lambs,  which  are  doing 
well,  notwithftanding  the  weather  has,  for  feme  time  part,  been  very  fe- 
vere.  The  a6l  of  Parliament  for  enclofing  Needwood  foreft,  paffed,  not- 
withftanding  the  violent  oppofition  given  to  it  by  fome  interelled  men, 
as  hinted  in  one  of  my  former  letters.  * 

Northumberland  ^larterly  Report, 

From  the  date  of  lafl  Report  to  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
weather  continued  very  favourable  for  harvelling  the  moor  crops  of 
corn,  and  the  beans  in  the  lower  diflri^LS.  On  the  20th  Odlober,  we 
had  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rain,  that  left  the  Summer- fallows  and  bean 
lands,  which  were  before  too  dry,  in  a  nne  mellow  ftate,  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  fovving  wheat ;  and  this  favourable  opportunity  was  not  let  flip 
by  good  farmers :  probably  the  wheat  feed  was  never  put  in  under  more 
favourable  circumftances  with  refpe6l  to  weather,  to  which  caufe  the 
fubfequent  healthy  appearance  of  the  crop  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
attributed. 

Through  the  greateft  part  of  November,  and  beginning  of  December, 
the  general  (late  of  the  weather  was  wet  ,*  but  not  to  fueh  a  height  as 
to  prevent  the  ufual  operations  of  hulbandry  from  going  forward,  par- 
ticularly the  ploi.ghlng  for  the  next  year's  fallow  and  Spring  crops, 
which  is  everywhere  in  a  great  ftate  of  forwardnefs.  The  prefent  froft 
commenced  on  the  jcth  inftant,  at  a  very  convenient  period  for  getting 
out  mai'urc,  and  forming  dunghills  in  the  fields  intended  for  turnips 
next  feafon. 

it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  continued  rains  In  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  great  flufn  of  grafs  immediately  fuccecding,  has  been  pro- 
duftive  of  the  rot  in  fheep,  as,  on  that  account,  many  farmers  have 
(within  the  laft  two  months)  been  under  the  neceflity  of  feUing  confi- 
derable  numbers  of  their  flocks  at  a  very  reduced  price  ;  and  it  feems 
there  are  yet  many  more  in  a  doubtful  ftate  upon  moft  of  the  lands  that 
are  liable  to  that  dcftrudive,   and  hitherto  unaccounted  for,  malady. 

In  laft  Report,  it  was  hinted,  that  the  turnip  crop  was  not  good,  ex- 
cept upon  dry  loams  ;  but  thefe,  fince  that  time,  have  been  confiderably 
deteriorated,  by  their  ftiooting  out  feed  ftems  iu  the  latter  end  of  Odlo- 
ber  and  beginning  of  November  ;  fo  that,  in  many  fields,  there  is  fcarce- 
ly  a  turnip  to  be  found  without  a  long  neck,  or  a  ftem  from  two  to 
three  feet  high  :  and,  probably,  fuch  a  general  inftance  of  turnips  (hoot- 
ing before  Winter,  is  not  recolleded  by  the  oldeft  cultivator  of  that  va- 
luable root. 

1  he  profpeft  of  the  prices  of  ftock  lowering  in  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  beginning  of  Odobcr,  was  of  (hort  duration.  At  Ncw- 
caftle  fair,  on  the  29th  Odlober,  lean  cattle  for  ftraw  were  never  known 
to  be  fold  at  fuch  prices,  nor  fo  few  brought  to  market.     Fat  ftock  hai 

aliQ 
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alfo  lately  made  a  confulerable  advance,   the  prcfent  prices  being  8s.  6d. 
per  ftone,  link,  for  good  beef,  and  Hd.  to  (,d.  per  lib.  for  flieep. 

Our  corn  markets  have  been,  and  are  yet  very  flow  : — the  principa 
demand  is  for  oats  to  the  London  market,  particularly  the  potato  oat, 
for  which  diS.  per  bufliel  more  is  given  than  for  any  other  kind.  The 
quality  of  wheat  is  fo  various  in  this  diltricl,  and  fome  of  It  fo  very  bad, 
that,  on  the  fame  market  day,  the  prices  have  been  from  33.  6d.  to  7s. 
a  bufhel.  In  this  county,  it  turns  out  a  more  deficient  crop  than  was 
expeded. 


Postscript  to  Scotish  Intelligence. 

Letter  from  GlafgoiUy   22d  January. 

*  The  crop  in  general,  in  this  quarter,  is  turning  out  very  poorly, 
particularly  that  of  wheat  and  barley  :  the  former  was  never  known  to 
be  fo  bad  in  quality  :  in  many  inftances,  our  farmers  have  been  without 
getting  a  price  offered  for  it.  The  latter  is  alfo  very  poor  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  duty  on  malt,  our  brewers  will  not  look  on  it  at  any 
price.  They  are,  however,  well  fupplied  with  that  grain,  from  Eng- 
land, of  the  beft  quality  we  have  heretofore  feen. 

*  Our  potato  crop  has  turned  out  but  poorly,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Oats  is  the  only  grain  that  is  good  ;  although  they  are  faUing 
much  fhort,  both  as  to  ftraw  and  meal,  from  what  was  once  expedled  ; 
but  thefe  wants  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  made  up  by  the  late  extetifive 
importation.  8ince  the  20th  Odlober  laft,  we  have  had  about  19,000 
quarters  ivheat,  and  3500  barrels  fiour^  from  America;  12,000  holls 
oatsj  and  18,000  bolls  oat  meal,  from  Ireland.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
flour,  however,  with  about  70CO  quarters  of  the  wheat,  has  been  again 
exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  The  meal  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
Highlands  and  Weftern  diflrifts,  as  Irifh  meal  feldom  takes  in  this 
market.  We  are  ftill  in  the  expedation  of  a  few  cargoes  more  wheat 
from  Virginia,  through  the  Winter,  with  a  pretty  large  fupply  of  oats 
and  oat  meal  from  Ireland,  Httle  or  no  new  grain  having  as  yet  arrived 
from  that  country. 

*  Our  market  at  prefent  is  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  and 
from  the  flock  on  hand,  and  the  profpeft  of  a  further  fupply  from  Ire- 
land in  particular,  prices  will,  we  think,  keep  moderate  for  fome  time 
to  come. 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  January  22.  1803. 
American  wheat,  -  31s — 33s.  per  boll  of  240  lib.  Englifli. 

Dantzic  ditto,  -  -  32s — 34s.       ditto  Linhthgow  meafure. 

Enghfh  ditto,         -  .  32s. — 35s.       ditto     ditto  ditto 

Eafl-Lothian  ditto,  -  30s. — 32s.       ditto     ditto         ditto 

Scotch  North-country  ditto,        2Ss 30s.*    ditto     ditto  ditto 

This  Neighbourhood  ditto,  i6s. — 25s.       ditto     ditto  ditto 

Norfolk  barley  -         25s.  6d.— 26s.  6d.  ditto    Stirling    ditto 

Berwick 
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Berwick  Barley               -  2  is. — 22s.  per  boU    Stirling  meafure. 
North  of  Scotland  ditto,        17a.  6d. — 2cs,       ditto     ditto         ditto 

This  Neighbourhood   ditto,  12s. — i6s.       ditto     ditto          ditto 

Irifh  oats,          -               -  i6s.  —  19s.       ditto     Renfrew    ditto 

Englilb  ditto   (very  fine),  20s. — 21s.       ditto     Stirling     ditto 

Scotch  ditto           -             •  I2S. — i6g.       ditto     Lanark     ditto 

Bed  oat  meal           -           -  193. — 2cs.  do.  ijd. —  1  6d.  p. peck,  retail 

Irifli  ditto          -              -  15s. —  i6s.  ditto  IS. — is.  id.  ditto,  ditto 

Britilh  fine  flour              -  33s.— 35s-       fack  of  2^  cwt. 

American  fuperfine  ditto  40s.                  barrel  ;   Fine  36s. — 38s. 

Englifli  beans           -            -  22s-. — 23s.       boll     Stirling  meafure, 

Scotch  ditto           -             -  l6s. — 22s.       ditto     ditto       ditto 

Ditto  peas           -              -  iBs. — 21s.       ditto    ditto       ditto 
Englifli  and  Foreign  white  ditto  233. — 253.      ditto    ditto       ditto.' 

Morayfjire  ^larterly  Repcrt. 

The  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  this  county,  are  now 
found  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  ordinary  feafons  ;  the  quality 
not  fo  good.  Wheat  weighs  only  60  lib.  Englifli  the  firlot  of  22 
Scots  pints.  Barley  68  Kb.  Dutch  per  firlot  of  32  Scots  pints;  and 
Oats  54  lib.  Dutch,  fame  meafure. 

Sales  are  dull  in  the  extreme,  and  no  fort  of  demand  from  our  ufual 
markets  in  the  South  and  Well  of  Scotland.  In  the  hope  that  wheat 
may  yet  come  into  requeil,  merchants  are  buying  parcels  at  25s.  per 
boll ;  and  a  few  oats  at  12s.  to  13s.  6d.  as  in  quality. 

Our  barley  no  perfon  will  touch  ;  and,  to  many,  the  caufe  is  obvious. 
The  late  aft  of  Parliament,  laying  a  fimilar  duty  on  Scotch  as  on  Eng- 
lifli barley,  has  induced  our  brewers  and  difliillers  to  order  north  feveral 
cargoes  of  the  latter  ;  and  as  the  produce  fo  far  exceeds  our  own,  it  is 
highly  probable  they  \v\\\  continue  to  do  fo,  until  Scotch  beer  is  reduced 
to,  at  leafl,  two  thirds  the  price  of  Englifli  barley.  It  feems  evident, 
that  had  Government  intended  the  ruin  of  this  branch  of  Scotifli  agri- 
culture, no  meafure  fo  cfFeclual  could  have  been  adopted  ;  but  the  an- 
xious folicitude  of  the  prefent  Minilfer  for  the  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  experienced  candour,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  re- 
prefentations  on  this  important  fubject,  prefenting  from  all  quarters, 
will  receive  that  attention  which  they  defervc,  and  that  redrefs  which 
they  require. 

The  fale  of  cattle  terminated,  in  Autumn,  at  prices  unufually  high. 
Jufl:  now,  there  is  little  doing  ;  for,  as  the  price  of  beef  rifes  in  our 
weekly  market,  the  difpofable  quantity  diminiflies  ;  the  prefent  retail 
price  is  yd.  per  Dutch  lib.  Few  farmers  now  feed  for  the  butcher, 
finding  it  more  beneficial  to  beftow  their  turnips  on  young  well-chofen 
cattle,  which  are  uniformly  purchafed  by  dealers,  in  Maich  and  April, 
for  the  South-country  markets.  Two  ways  of  feeding  thofe  cattle  are 
adopted  ;  both  have  their  advocates.  The  one  way  is,  keeping  them 
loofe  in  a  fliade,  with  open  llraw-yard  in  front,  and  giving  the  turnips  on 
a  grafs  field  ;    The  other  is,  to  have  them  bound  up  in  byres,  and  there 

fed 
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fed  with  turnips  and  draw  ;  occafionally  letting  them  out  to  a  court 
yard  for  air  and  extrcife.  While  the  latter  mode  evidently  puts  on  mod 
fat,  the  other  is  fiippoled  to  keep  the  cattle  more  hardy,  confcqucntly, 
better  able  to  ftand  the  fatigue  of  journey  and  cold,  when  turned  out  to 
giafs. 

Land  rents  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  ifland,  are  much  on 
the  rife  ;  and  no  farm  is  fooner  known  to  be  in  the  market,  than  feve- 
ral  candidates  appear  for  it.  In  many  inftances,  rents  are  doubled,  nay- 
tripled,  witiiin  the  lall  nineteen  years  ;  but  a  very  uncommon  advance 
has  taken  pl?.ce  within  thefe  four  or  five  years  paft.  In  fitualions  where 
no  foreign  manure  can  be  had,  beft  open  field  lands  arc  letting  at  50s. 
per  acre  ;  middling  lands  25s.  to  35s.  ;  and  the  very  pooreft  fandy 
foils  at  15s.  on  leafes  of  nineteen  years.  Were  thofe  lands  enclofed, 
and  fubdivided  with  fnfficient  ftone  dikes,  (at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  calculate 
for  grazing,  and  where  materials  can  be  had),  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  prefent  rents  may  ftill  be  fupported,  admitting  the  tenant  was  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  calTi  fo  laid  out  by  the  proprietor  ;  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  he  could  derive  a  more  immediate  and  cer- 
tain return  for  his  money.  But  it  is,  however,  a  fad,  that,  to  this 
day,  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  enclofure,  in  this  county,  on  any  farm 
occupied  by  a  tenant  !— — y««.  21. 

Fife  ^larterly  Report, 

Although  the  harvefl  of  this  county  was  in  general  well  finlfhed,  yet, 
on  many  farms,  the  peas  crop  received  great  damage  from  the  wet 
weather  which  fet  in  at  the  conclufion  of  the  feafon.  Both  peas  and 
beans  are  remarkably  unproduftive  ;  the  grain  bad  in  quality  ;  and  the 
ftraw  almoft  rotten.  Wheat  is  vaftly  inferior,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  when  compared  with  crop  1801,  much  of  it  being  fmutted  and 
mildewed.  Barley  yields  not  amifs  upon  the  floor  ;  but  the  quality 
thereof  is  fo  inferior,  that  few  purchafers  have  offered.  Oats  are  our 
beft  crop  ;  though,  on  high  farms,  or  on  moify  and  marHiy  foils,  they 
yield  very  poorly.  Potatoes  are  below  a  medium  ;  and  Flax  is  worfe 
than  ever  feen  in  this  county.  The  price  of  it,  when  dreffed,  is  i6s.  and 
17s.  per  (lone ;  and  as  for  Seed,  a  fourth  of  the  ufual  quantity  will  not 
be  gained. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  it  might  have  been  expefted  that  the  ge- 
neral fcale  of  prices  would  have  been  in  unifon  with  the  imperfeftnefs  of 
the  crop  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  bting  the  cafe,  that  a  want  of  purcha- 
fers is  evident  to  the  duUeft  perfon.  This  proceeds  from  the  excefs  of 
foreign  importations,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  poured  into  this  country 
from  England,  which  this  year  is  fo  fuperior  to  our  own,  that  none  of 
our  home  produce,  unlefs  fuch  as  is  of  the  firfl  quality,  can  be  fold. 
The  increafed  rate  of  the  malt  tax  contributes  to  the  depreflion  of  Bar- 
ley ;  for  fo  long  as  the  fame  duty  is  exadled  upon  the  worft  as  upon  the 
beft  grain,  the  latter  muft  inevitably  find  a  preference. 

Trade  and  manufactures  continue  to  profper,  and  may  they  continue 
to  do  fo  !  but  when  labourers  and  artifans  can  earn  fix  days  provifion  by 
three  days  labour,  it  is  clear,  to  demonftration,  that  the  price  of  vidua! 
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is  approaching  to  an  extreme  that  muft  prove  dangerous  to  the  profperity 
of  the  country.  The  farmer  becomes  difcouraged,  improvement  ceafes, 
and  with  it  the  land  becomes  lefs  productive.  Rents  cannot  be  paid  ; 
the  proprietors  in  confequence  become  poor  themfelves  ;  and,  from  a  want 
of  energy  in  a  country  fo  dillrefled,  the  greateil  evils  may  be  dreaded, 
A  fcarcity  may  again  raife  prices  immoderately  high,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  manufa6lurers,  from  a  habit  of  idlenefs  acquired  in  thefe  plentiful 
times,  are  unfitted  for  meeting  dlftr<>rs  when  the  hour  of  calamity  comes 
round.  It  would  be  a  wife  mcafure  therefore  to  bring  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  price  of  provifions  nearly  upon  an  equal  fcale,  as  this  would  tend 
to  the  real  int^reft  of  the  manufad\urer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  farmer  and 
proprietor. Jan.  20. 

ArgyllJJjire  ^inrter/y  Report. 

In  a  county  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pafturage,  the  agricultural  Re- 
port at  this  feafon  of  the  year  muft  be  very  circumfcribed.  After  a 
rainy  Harveft,  the  Winter  fet  in  mild  and  dry  ;  fo  that  the  provender  was 
long  faved,  therefore  likely  to  prove  abundant.  The  cattle  are  alfo  in 
good  order,  and  the  prices  and  demand  for  them  expetled  to  be  as  great 
as  ever.  For  the  two-year-olds  of  next  May,  fome  have  already  refufed 
lol. —  A.  great  part  of  the  Bear  crop  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
verted into  whiilcy,  and  fmuggled  into  the  Low  country,  till  the  men  in 
p  jvver  fliall  think  proper  to  licenfe  fmall  ftills  as  formerly  ;  a  meafure 
that  would  conduce  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  and 
iBoral?  of  the  people,  and  to  the  increafe  of  the  revenue.  In  the  more 
arable  dillrlds  of  the  county,  not  a  great  deal  has  yet  been  ploughed. 
Our  farmers  are  not  fufiiciently  fenfible  of  the  benefit  of  froft,  to  moffy, 
flifF,  and  lea  grounds,  which  ought  to  be  turned  up  before  it  fets  in  ; 
which  it  feldom  does  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  county  till  about  the 
middle  of  January.  For  fome  time  the  weather  with  us,  as  in  other 
parts,  has  been  remarkably  ilormy  ;  and  for  eight  days  paft,  the  froft  has 
b  ^cn  very  keen,  and  the  cold  very  fevere.  This  day  a  gentle  thaw  begins 
to  unlock  the  eartii,  and  to  invite  the  plough. Jan.  18. 
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Letter  from  George  Dempster  Efq»  of  Dunnicheri^ 
to  the  Conductor,  February  i^th. 

Sir, 

1  HOUGH  extremely  gratified  by  your  obliging  favour  of  the 
27th  ult.,  I  delayed  acknowledging  its  receipt  until  I  iliould  alfo 
have  received  No.  XIII.  which  reached  me   only  yefterday,  aad 
was  worried  on  the  fpot,  flump  and  rump,  and  proved  a  very- 
agreeable  morfel.    I  promife  myfelf  and  my  neighbours  many  a 
favoury  bit  from  your  kitchen ;  and  fincerely  hope  that  a  found 
way  of  thinking  upon  fome  of  the  moil  important  topics  may  be 
introduced,  for  the  benefit  of  our  empire,  and  the  happinefs  of 
its  Inhabitants.     How  much  depends    upon    mankind  thinking 
foundly  and  wifely  on  agricultural  topics,  which,  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, furpafs  all  others,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  embrace  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  !     I  would  ftill  be  more 
lavifli  in  my  commendation  of.  your  defign,  were  it  not  that  f 
fhould  thereby  indirectly  make  a  panegyric  on  myfelf.    For  thefe 
laft  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  have   acSled  in  the  management  of 
my  little  rural  concerns  on  the  principles  you  fo  ftrenuoufly  in- 
culcate.   I  found  my  few  tenants,  without  leafes,  fubje6t  to  the 
blackfmith  of  the  barony  •,  thirled  to  its  iniils  \  we4ded  to  the 
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wretched  fyflem  of  outfield  and  in  ;  bound  to  pay  knin,  and 
perform  perfonal  ferviccs  ;  clothed  in  hodden,  and  lodged  In 
hovels.  You  have  enriched  the  Magazine  with  refults  of  your 
farming  excurfions.  Pray  dire£l  one  of  them  to  the  county  I 
v.'xxic  from;  peep  in  upon  Dunnichen  :  and  if  you  find  one  of 
the  evils  1  have  enumerated  exifling  ;  if  you  can  trace  a  queflion, 
at  my  inflance,  in  a  court  of  law,  with  any  tenant  as  to  liow  he 
labours  Ids  farm  ;  or  iind  one  of  them  not  fecured  by  a  leafe  of 
nineteen  years  at  lead  and  his  life,  the  barony  fliall  be  yours. 
You  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  controverfy  of  the  mod  amicable 
kind  with  Lord  Carrington,  defending  the  freedom  of  Englifh 
tenants  from  the  foolifli  reilri^lions  with  which  their  induftry  is 
fli::}ckled,  prohibitions  to  break  up  meadow  land,  to  fow  flax, 
to  plant  tobacco,  occ.  &c.  &c.,  all  impofed  by  foolifli  fears,  or 
by  ignorance,  and  confirmed  by  the  fclfifli  views  of  land  Itew- 
ards  who  naturally  with  tlie  dependence  of  farmers  on  their  will 
and  pleafure.  God  knows,  Scotland  is  phyfically  barren  enough, 
fitaated  in  a  high  latitude,  compofed  of  ridges  of  high  moun- 
tains ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  moral  caufes  contribute  flill  more  to 
it^i'fterility.  I  urge  the  zealous  profecution  of  your  labours,  as 
a  general  change  of  fyflem  and  fentiment  is  only  to  be  efiefted 
(lowly  :  your  maxims  are  deftined  firft  to  revolt  mankind,  and, 
Jong  rifter,  to  reform  them.  There  never  was  a  lefs  fuccefsfui 
apoille  than  I  have  been.  In  a  miffion  of  forty  years,  I  cannot 
boaft  of  one  convert.  I  ilill  find  the  tenants  of  my  neareft 
neighbours  and  my  beft  friends,  cutting  down  the  laird's  corn, 
xrhile  their  own  crops  are  imperioufly  calling  for  their  fickles. 
I  am  much  pleafed  with  the  rotations  you  fuggeft  ;  ancf  as  thofe 
topics  are  very  favourite  ones  with  me,  they  occupy  no  fmall 
portion  of  my  leifure  niometits. 

The  Highland  Society  being  filent  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  emi- 
5;ration  of  the  Highlanders  who  are  gone,  going,  and  preparing 
to  go  in  whole  clans,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  the  Highlands 
than  I  pretend  to  be.  One  would  tliink  the  fociety  were  difci- 
ples  of  Pinkerton,  who  fays,  the  beft  thing  we  could  do  would 
be  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  whole  Celtic  tribe,  and  people  their 
country  with  inhabitants  from  the  low  country.  How  little  doe& 
he  know  the  valour,  the  frugality,  the  induftry  of  thofe  inefti- 
niable  people  !  or  of  tlieir  attachment  to  their  friends  and  coun- 
try !  I  would  not  give  a  little  Highland  child  for  ten  of  the 
liigheft  Highland  mountains  In  all  Lochaber.  With  proper  en- 
couragement to  its  prefent  inhabitants,  the  next  century  might 
fee  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  cultivated  to  its  funimits,  like 
Wales  or  Switzerland,  its  vallies  teeming  with  foldiers  for  our 
land  army,  its  bays,  lakes  and  friths  with  fcamen  for  our  navy. 
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But  this  If.  a  long  chapter.  A  Roman  orator  fays,  Arms  mud  give 
wi>y  to  thegown — A  modern  orator  might  fay,  v/itli  more  truth. 
Arms  mud  give  way  to  time  wool  the  gown  is  made  of. 

At  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  ten  miles  removed  from  it,  I  dare  not  venture  on  fpring 
\vheat,  but  I  have  had  one  advantage  from  m.y  elevation,  my 
autumn  wheat  has  been  covered  with  fnow  mod  of  the  winter, 
through  which  its  green  ilioots  peep  very  prettily.  I  have 
fometimes  believed  that  this  hardy  grain  is  better  calculated  for 
our  cold  climate  than  is  generally  thought,  if  fown  on  well 
cleaned  and  dunged  land,  very  early,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, fo  as  to  be  in  ear  when  we  get  our  {liort  fcorch  of  heat 
from  15.  July  to  15.  Auguft,  and  to  profit  by  it.  I  was  pleafed 
with  your  recommending  married  farm-fervants.  I  don't  value 
mine  a  rufh  till  they  marry  the  lafs  they  like.  On  my  farm  of 
120  acres,  I  can  fhew  fuch  a  crop  of  thriving  human  dock  >s 
delights  me.  From  five  to  fcven  years  of  age,  they  gather  my 
potatoes  at  id.  2d.  and  3d.  per  day,  and  the  fight  of  fuch  a  joy- 
ous bufy  field  of  indudrious  happy  crearures  revives  my  old  age. 
Our  dairy  fattens  them  like  pigs  ;  our  cupboard  is  their  apothe- 
cary's fliop  ;  and  the  old  caden  clothes  of  the  family,  by  the  in- 
dudry  of  their  mothers,  look  like  birthday  fuits  on  them.  Some 
of  them  attend  the  groom  to  water  his  horfes;  fome  the  car- 
penter's diop,  and  all  go  to  the  parifli  fchool  in  the  winter  time 
whenever  they  can  crawl  the  length. 

Could  your  Magazine  fugged  a  better  ufe  to  make  of  our 
Highlanders  than  Oiipping  them  od"  for  America ;  it  'A'ould  be 
a  pubJlc  fervice,  and  not  foreign  to  the  defign  of  it. 

I  am  your,   &c. 


NOTE. 

The  Condu£lor  feels  himfelf  Iiighly  honoured  by  the  above 
enlightened  and  liberal  communication,  and  returns  his  moft 
fincere  and  ardent  thanks  to  the  worthy  and  benevolent  author. 
In  a  long  courfe  of  public  fervice  Mr  Dempder  didiaguiihed 
Iiimfelf  in  an  eminent  manner,  by  arduouily  fupporting  every 
meafure  which  had  the  improvement  of  the  country  or  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  for  its  objeft,  and  in  repeated  indances  contri- 
buted to  the  benefit  of  trade,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
'J'hofe,  who  are  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  the 
lad  forty  years,  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  his  phiianthropical 
and  unwearied  exertions.  In  faCl,  his  name  is  to  be  found  in 
almod  every  Parliamentary  report  of  any  confequence ;  and 
though  conne<fled  by  principle  with  the  Rockingham  or  old 
Whig  party,  he  never  for  a  moment  allowed  political  principles 
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to  influence  his  judgement,  when  fubjc6ts  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  country  were  under  difcuflion,  but  fupport- 
ed  them  according  to  their  utihty,  no  matter  by  whom  they 
were  brought  forward. 

Now,  when  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  he  continues  to 
polTefs  the  fame  animated  defire  of  doing  good  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  when  he  filled  a  pubUc  ftation.  Long  may  the  country 
have  caufe  to  boaft  that  it  polfeires  fuch  a  citizen  ;  and  may  he, 
in  his  advanced  years,  enjoy  every  comfort  which  makes  life  plea- 
fant  and  agreeable.  Senlible  that  the  countenance  and  approba- 
tion of  fuch  a  man  will  prove  of  the  utmofh  advantage  to  the 
caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  will  be  our  (ludy  to  retain  his 
favour,  and  to  profit  by  every  hint  coming  from  fuch  a  refpe£t- 
able  quarter.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

On  ThraJIj'uig  Ala  chines. 

Sir, 

The  thrafhing  machine  is  confefTedly  one  of  the  greateft  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  in  our  day.  It  not  only  lef- 
fens  human  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  intolerably  fe- 
vere,  but  gives  a  greater  return  to  the  farmer  than  was  formerly 
gained  by  the  operation  of  flails.  On  thefe  accounts,  I  am  glad 
to  fee  the  fubject  taken  up  in  your  Magazine,  and  trull  that  a  de- 
fcription  of  its  merits  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  public 
in  feveral  refpefts. 

Your  correfpondent  A.  G.  (Vol.  3.  p.  428.),  feems,  however, 
rather  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  ufcful  im- 
plement •,  and,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  is  alfo  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  powers,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  conftru6led. 
Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his  letter, 
and  to  explain,  in  a  brief  way,  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  by  different  perfons,  at  different  periods,  to  conflruCl 
thrafhing  machines.  My  opportunities  of  acquiring  information 
concerning  thefe  matters  have  been  numerous  ;  but  whether  I  have 
improved  them  aright,  will  beft  appear  from  the  fequel.  I  (hall, 
in  the  firfl  place,  elucidate  the  hiftory  of  the  machine  ;  then  in- 
vefligate  what  is  faid  by  A.  G.  refpe6i:ing  his  various  attempts  to 
improve  it ;  laflly,  demonftratc  that  thrafhing  machines  of  a  fmall 
fize  are  a  real  and  pofitive  lofs  to  every  farmer  who  ufes  them, 
and  that  the  flail  is  preferable  to  thefe  weak  and  comparatively 
gowerlefs  implements. 

Before 
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Before  entering  upon  the  firft  branch  of  the  propofed  plan,  I 
mull  remark,  that  your  correlpondcnt  a) moll  totally  ncglccls  to 
mention  the  only  machine  capable  of  performing  the  arduous  talk 
of  feparating  corn  from  the  llraw,  while  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  trilling  and  infignilicant  attempts  of  thofe,  who,  it  would 
appear,  had  been  trying  to  conftrudl  implements  for  thralhing  at 
an  earlier  period.  He  even  avoids  noticing  the  endeavours  of 
many  people  to  conftru6l  machines,  which,  though  abortive,  were 
in  every  point  of  view,  more  deferving  of  attention  than  thofe  he 
has  condefcended  upon.  The  inutility  cf  fuch  as  he  has  defcrib- 
ed,  from  the  invention  of  Mr  Evers  to  that  of  Mr  Cottcrel,  be- 
ing apparent  to  the  moft  fuperficial  inquirer,  I  fliall  not  offer  to 
examine  them,  though  a  few  words  fhall  afterwards  be  ufed  re- 
fpeding  the  machine  faid  to  be  of  Mr  Cotterel's  invention. 

The  earlieft  attempt  in  Britain  to  con{lru61:  a  machine  for  thrafli- 
ing,  was  made  by  a  Mr  Menzics.  The  principle  of  it,  as  is  well 
known,  was  to  work  a  number  of  flails  by  a  w^ater-wlieel ;  and 
this  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Mr  Mcikle,  as  may  be  feen  in  a 
letter  defcribing  the  operations  thereof,  from  fix  refpedlable  farm- 
ers, fubjoined  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Wight's  State  of  Scotilh 
Hufbandry,  pubHfhed  in  1778.  A  Mr  Sfirling  of  Perthfliire  next 
devifed  a  machine  upon  the  principles  of  the  flax  mill,  wliich  was 
ufed  by  himfelf  for  feveral  years,  and  even  imitated  by  others. 
But  thofe  which  chiefly  engaged  the  public  notice,  were  two  ma- 
chines conftru^ted  in  Northumberland,  in  1772  and  1773;  the 
firft  by  a  Mr  Ilderton  at  Alnwick,  and  the  other  by  a  Mr  Oxley 
at  Flodden.  Mr  Ilderton's  a61:ed  on  the  principle  of  prefling  or 
rubbing  out  the  corn,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  in  feveral  inftances 
imperfectly  performed.  Mr  Oxley's  attempt  approached  ncareil 
to  fuccefs  ;  therefore,  I  fliall  be  more  particular  in  detailing  the 
feveral  parts  thereof,  efpecially  as  it  has  been  alleged  by  many 
people,  that  the  machine  now  in  general  ufe  was  borrowed  from 
it.  This,  however,  is  not  true  \  for  I  am  confident  that  Mr 
Meikle  never  faw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it,  till  long  after  it  was 
taken  down.  Indeed,  a  moment's  confideration  will  ferve  to  con- 
vince any  perfon  acquainted  with  mechanics,  that  the  two  ma- 
chines are  altogether  unconnected,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  machine  erected  by  Mr  Oxley  for  Sir  John  Delaval  Bart, 
had  two  feeding  rollers,  and,  inftead  of  a  drum,  had  a  double  fet 
of  arms  connefted  at  the  ends  by  crofs  bars.  The  flcutchers  were 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  about  3  inches  broad,  \\  inch  thick  at 
one  edge,  by  |  inch  at  the  otlier,  and  w-ere  connected  with  the 
crofs  bars  by  leather  ftraps.  A  circular  brcaft  was  fixed  beneath  the 
centre,  about  3  inches  diftant  from  the  fliatchers,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
corn  to  pafs  betwi^J  them.    The  unthrailied  corn  was  laid  on  a 
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board  at  the  level  of  the  centre  of  tlie  Jkutdicrs,  raid  drawn  in 
by  two  fluted  rollers.  The  operations  of  the  machine  were  very 
defective  •,  and  as  little  corn  could  be  palled  at  a  time,  the  expence 
of  thrafliing  was  greater  than  if  executed  by  the  common  flail. 

The  principles,  upon  which  the  machine  was  conilrutled,  were 
evidently  erroneous.  The  form  of  the  fkutchers  ufed,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  fixed,  were  fuch,  that  their  reverberations 
would  neceflarily  weaken  the  force  of  the  flroke  fo  much,  as  to 
require  an  exertion  of  greater  power.  To  give  an  extra  power, 
however,  was  impracticable  ;  for  if  one  Iralf  of  the  velocity  of 
the  machines  now  ufed  had  hzcn  given,  the  fkutchers  would  in- 
ilantly  have  broke  to  pieces,  and  occafioned  the  total  deftructioii 
of  the  implement,  belides  endangering  the  lives  of  thofe  employ- 
ed in  working  it. 

From  thefc  things  it  may  be  deduced,  tJiat  velocity  formed  no 
part  of  the  principles  of  this  machine,  and  that  it  could  not  liave 
been  iuccefsfully  ufed  without  material  alterations.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  relative  fituation  of  the  feeding  rollers  and  Ikutchers 
was  fuch,  that  the  utility  of  the  former  was  in  a  great  meafure 
defeated.  Their  purpofe  is  to  draw  the  corn  gradually  forward, 
and  to  hold  it  firm  when  the  flroke  of  the  ikutcher  is  given ; 
but  the  dillance  betwixt  them  prevented  tlie  latter  objc6t  from 
being  accomplillied.  Another  defecL,  and  a  material  one,  was 
the  Vv^ant  of  a  drum,  which  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  prevent  the 
corn  from  flying  about  the  houfe,  and  the  flraw  and  chaff  from 
clogging  the  machinery  to  which  the  fkutchers  are  fufpended. 
The  abandonment  and  deftruction  of  this  machine,  however, 
proves  its  inefncacy  better  than  the  ftrongell:  arguments,  and  the 
niofl  fatisfactory  human  tellur.o:iy. 

This  macliine  was  never  mi:de  public  ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr 
Oxlcy  was  very  fliy  in  Ihowing  it  to  flrangers.  The  particulars, 
which  I  now  give,  were  communicated  by  a  mill-wright  at  New- 
caftle,  who  aflifted  in  taking  it  down  \  and,  being  corroborated 
by  information  from,  others,  may,  i  think,  be  fully  depended  up- 
on. 

Havuig  detailed  feveralof  the  unrucccr.-.ful  attempts  to  conflruct 
a  machine  capable  of  tlirallnng,  I  come  with  plcafure  to  narrate  the 
circumflanccs  which  led  to  the  conllru6tion  of  tlie  machine  now^ 
in  general  ufe.  Every  former  attempt  having  failed,  (and  this  does 
not  require  any  proof,  feeing  that  all  the  old  machines  are  laid  a- 
fide),  unqueflionably  the  merit  of  the  invention  appertains  to  the 
gentleman  whom  I  am  fhortly  to  mention. 

The  late  worthy  Sir  Francis  Kinloch  Bart,  of  Gilmerton,  who, 
as  it  is  well  known,  poiTcfied  a  large  flock  of  mechanic.d  knov.- 
]edge,  in  one  of  his  tours  through  Northumberland,  happened  to 
fee  the  machi.ic  creeled  by  Mr  lideiton,  at  his  farm  near  Aln- 
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wick,  and  orckrcd  a  model  tliereof  to  be  made  for  Iils  ufe,  upon 
whieh  he  afterwards  formed  a  number  of  improvements.  Several 
of  the  models,  exeeiited  under  Sir  Francis'i>  infpedtion,  are  Itill 
preferved ;  and  one  of  them,  tolerably  perfedl:,  1  examined  in  the 
ware-room  or  depot  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  London.  As 
Sir  Francis  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  a  large  model  which  he 
caufed  to  be  made,  it  was  fcnt  by  him  to  Mr  Andrew  IMeiUe,  ci- 
vil engineer  at  Houflon-mill  near  Haddington,  in  order  that  its 
efFecSls  might  be  afcertained  by  the  water-wheel  of  Mr  Meikle's 
barley  mill ;  but  in  making  this  trial,  the  model  was  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  the  like  fate  befel  a  machine  of  full  fize,  creeled  at 
the  cxpence  of  Sir  Francis,  feveral  years  afterwards,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  model  fent  to  Mr  Meikle.  Whether  Mr  Meikle 
had  prcvioully  iketehed  out  a  plan  of  a  perfect  machine,  or  whe- 
ther the  light  of  Sir  Francis's  model  llimulated  his  inventive  ge- 
nius, are  problematical  circumltances  •,  indeed,  they  are  immate- 
rial to  the  main  point ;  for  if  it  can  be  ihown,  that  no  machine 
had  been  erected  prior  to  that  of  Mr  Mcikle's,  capable  of  execut- 
ing the  work  intended,  or  undergoing  the  neeeliary  velocity,  then 
I  prefume  the  merit  of  the  invention  muil  be  given  to  him,  evsn 
were  I  to  allow,  which  after  all  is  a  difputable  point,  that  his 
attention  was  excited  by  the  attempts  of  others,  which,  at  all 
hands,  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  imperfecl  and  incom- 
plete. 

Mr  Meikle,  after  trying  Sir  Francis  Kinloch's  model,  as  al- 
ready faid,  was  induced  to  apply  a  principle  entirely  new,  and 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  ufed  by  any  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  force  required  to  thrafli  perfectly,  or  even  in  any  quanti- 
ty, muft  be  confiderable ;  for  no  machine  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  in  a  perfe£l:  manner,  that  does  not  move  with  a  velocity  ex- 
ceeding two  thouland  feet  of  the  circumference  of  the  drum  in 
a  minute.  This  occurred  to  Mr  Meikle  ;  and  he  could  difcover 
no  furer  method  of  executing  the  worl:,  than  to  btiat  out  the  corn 
from  the  ear  by  means  of  a  itrong  drum  or  cylinder,  upon  Vv-hich 
fixed  heaters  fhould  be  pL}ce(L  Experience  fanclions  the  juftice 
of  the  principle  adopted  by  him  \  for  every  machine  nov/  in  ufe 
has  been  copied  from,  thofe  he  firfl  ereded,  though,  no  doubt, 
many  variations  upon  the  fize  of  the  drum,  and  other  matters  to- 
tally diitin61:  and  unconne61:cd  with  the  original  principle,  have 
fmce  been  adoptetl,  both  by  himfelf  and  others.  The  machine  ii 
fo  generally  knov/n,  that  it  would  be  a  v/ork  of  fupererogation, 
were  I  to  take  up  your  time  in  defcribing  it.  I  may  only  add, 
that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  machine  is,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  fafely  v/rought  with  greater  velocity  than  I  have 
mentioned  j  and,  without  velocity,  corn  cannot  be  thrallied  in  a 
perfect  manner,  ' 
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The  firfl  machine  ere£ted  by  Mr  Melkle  was  on  account  of  Mr 
Stein  of  Kilbeggie  •,  and,  as  a  proof  that  fuch  machines  were  then 
altogether  unknown,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  agreement,  that  Mr 
Stein  fliould  furnlfh  the  wood,  and  that,  if  tlie  machine  did  not 
anfwer  the  intended  purpofe,  no  payment  fhould  be  given  to  Mr 
Mfcikle  for  the  work  performed.  Another  was  ftiortly  thereafter 
ere6bed  for  Mr  Selby  at  Middleton,  Northumberland,  which  was 
immediately  copied  and  imitated  by  feveral  mill-wrights  of  that 
county ;  one  of  whom  afterurirds  had  the  fmgular  modefty  to 
claim  the  invention,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  at  leaft 
to  him,  had  the  good  luck  of  getting  many  people  to  credit  the 
alTertions  which  he  offered. 

After  the  utility  of  the  machine  was  completely  afcertained,  a 
patent  was  applied  for  and  obtained  by  Mr  Meikle,  fecuring  the 
benefits  of  the  invention  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  the  period  of 
fourteen  years.  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that,  after  obtain- 
ing this  patent  at  a  confiderable  expence,  it  Ihould  not  have  been 
immediately  a6led  upon,  which  would  have  been  an  eafy  bufmefs 
at  the  outfet ;  though  afteiw^ards,  when  attempts  were' made  to 
carry  the  patent  into  execution,  the  immenfe  number  of  inter- 
lopers to  be  combated  rendered  the  talk  too  Herculean  to  be  ac- 
comphfhed.  Mr  Meikle's  filence,  in  facl,  enabled  every  man 
that  imitated  the  machine  to  claim  the  invention  as  his  own,  and 
occafioned  the  public  at  large  to  believe  that  the  patent  was  ob- 
tained under  falfe  pretences.  It  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  unriddle 
the  caufes  of  Mr  Meikle's  inadion,  but  I  believe  they  are  pretty 
generally  known  ;  and  though  they  do  not  exalt  his  character  as  a 
man  of  bufmefs,  yet  they  are  not  difcreditable  to  him  in  any  o- 
ther  refpe£l.  Indolence  and  inattention  are  dcfe61:s  which  have 
clung  to  the  greateft  geniufcs,  and  ferve  to  Ihow  us  that  the 
bounties  of  nature  are  more  equally  diilributed  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

At  a  future  period,  viz.  when  ten  years  of  the  patent  were  ex- 
pired, fome  ot  Mr  Meikle's  friends  flood  forward,  and  endea- 
voured to  eftablifli  its  validity  •,  but,  after  feveral  ilcps  were  taken 
to  procure  redrefs,  it  was  found  that  the  bufmefs  was  fo  compli- 
cated and  confufed,  and  the  body  of  interlopers  fo  numerous, 
that  the  full  period  of  the  patent  might  have  been  wafted  away 
before  matters  could  have  been  finally  adjufted.  Guided,  there- 
lore,  by  prudential  motives,  and  laying  the  queftion  of  right  en- 
tirely afide,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  withdraw  the  a6lions 
which  had  been  entered,  and  relinquifh  the  benefits  which  the 
patent  conferred.  Thus,  the  worthy  inventor,  partly  owing  to 
indolence  at  the  outfet,  has  been  deprived  of  the  reward  he  juflly 
merited,  though  his  cafe  v/ell  dcferves  the  application  of  national 
munificence. 

Having 
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Having  now  fiated  that  the  invention  bt-longs  to  I\Ir  Ivleiklc, 
permit  me  to  examine  w^hat  is  laid  by  your  ccrrcfpondent  refpe£l- 
ing  Mr  Cotterel's  machine,  and  the  ere<l^ion  of  thraflilng  machines 
m  Svi^eden.  Thefe  are  th.e  only  tv^^o  pafFages  of  his  hiflorical 
ftatement  that  require  to  be  noticed,  the  remainder  being  inap- 
phcable  to  the  fubjecSl  under  confideration. 

Your  correfpondent  fays,  '  Mr  George  Cotterel,  iron-founder, 
Leith  Walk,  invented  one  altogether  of  caiL-mctul,  except  the 
frame.  I  am  not  certain  (he  adds),  wln.thcr  Mr  Cotterel  or  Mr 
Meikle  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  principles  of  tliis  machine  ; 
but  I  underfland  that  Mr  Meikle  claims  the  invention  in  this 
country.  *  This  is  the  firlt  time,  I  believe,  that  ever  Mr  Meikle 
and  Mr  Cotterel  were  linked  together  in  one  paragraph.  Indeed, 
it  is  wonderful  that  any  perfon,  pretending  to  illuflrate  the  que- 
ftion,  could  make  a  comparifon  -y  for,  in  facSl,  the  two  machines 
have  little  more  affinity  to  one  another,  tlian  a  brewers  dray  has 
to  the  King's  flatc-coach. 

In  th^  hrfl  place,  Mr  Cotterel's  macliine  had  no  drum  ; — this, 
of  itfelf,  proves  that  it  was  radically  dilTerent  from  IVlr  Meikle's. 
In  the  fecontl  place,  it  could  not  bear  velocity,  as  the  fkutchers 
were  not  fixed  ;  which  proves  it  was  altogether  ufelefs.  Mr  Cot- 
terel's m.achine  was,  in  faft,  a  mere  toy,  fit  only  for  children  to 
play  with  \  -and  though  fanftioned  by  the  Board  of  Truftees  at 
Edinburgh,  who  moft  generoufly  gave  twenty  pounds  of  the  plib« 
lie  money  to  the  inventor,  yet  was  reprobated  from  the  firil  by 
every  man  in  the^  lead  acquainted  with  thd  fubje6t.  The  eredion 
of  it  brought  difcredit,  for  many  years,  upon  thrafiiing  machines 
pf  all  defcriptions  ;  for  people,  m4io  were  ignorant  of  mechaiiics, 
naturally  enough  concluded,  when  they  faw  the  impcrfe^lnefs  of 
this  implement,  that  machines  of  every  kind  were  equall)^  defec- 
tive. I  fpeak  with  certainty,  when  I  fay  that  the  Importation  of 
Mr  Cotterel's  machine  into  Norfolk,  at  an  early  period,  prevented 
thraflaing  machines  from  getting  a  footing  in  that  opulent  county, 
till  one  was  ere<fled,  betwixt  three  and  four  years  ago,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  upon  the  principles  of  Mr  Meikle's  in- 
vention, which  has  changed  the  public  opinion  entirely.  It  was 
at  the  launching  of  tJiis  very  machine,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr  Coke  attended,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  re- 
fpe6lable  Nobleman,  prefented  in  page  275.  of  laft  Volume.  In 
a  word,  Mr  Cotterel's  machine  is  laid  afide,  becaufe  it  did  not  an- 
fwer  the  object  intended ;  whereas,  Mr  Meikle's  has  fpread  far 
and  wide  over  the  whole  illand,  becaufe  experience  has  proved 
the  wifdom  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  conftrucled. 

I  never  knew,  before  I  read  your  correfpondent's  letter,  that 
any  perfon,  diredly  or  indireftly,  gave  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
thrailiing  machine  now  in  wfe  to  Mr  Cott?re.L    That  Mr  Cot- 
terel 
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terel  invented  a  machine,  I  do  not  difpute  :  But  the  queftion  is, 
Whether  the  one  he  invented  was  comparable  to  the  one  con- 
flrucbed  by  Mr  Meikle  ?  To  perfons  acquainted  with  the  bufi- 
iiefs,  this  is  the  only  true  view  of  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  attempted  to  conftrucl  machines  ;  but  thefe  attempts  do 
in  no  fhape  leilen  the  m^erit  of  the  man  who  brought  the  inven- 
tion to  perfection. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that,  with  fuperncial  inquirers,  the 
attempts  of  others  have  contributed  greatly  to  leiTen  the  merit 
juftly  earned  by  Mr  Meikle.  I  have  often  heard  fuch  people 
exclaim — '  Mr  Meikle  the  inventor  of  the  thiailiing  macliinc  ! 
No  fuch  thing.  Others  made  machines  before  they  occupied' his 
thoughts. '  This  I  may  fafely  concede,  without  leilcning  his  me- 
rit ;  becaufe  the  inutility  of  every  prior  invention  is  now  fatisfac- 
torily  afcertained. 

With  regard  to  the  aflertion,  that  thrafliing  machines,  on  near- 
ly the  fame  principles  with  thofe  erected  by  r>Ir  Meikle,  have 
been  long  ufed  in  Sweden,  I  am  forry  to  declare  that  your  cor- 
refpondent  has,  in  this  refpecl:,  been  grofsly  misinformed.  I 
think  it  was  in  1790  that  a  thrafliing  machine  was  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gottenburgh,  fully  two  years  after  one  wa^ 
put  up  for  Mr  Stein  at  Kilbeggie,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
circumltances  which  occafioned  the  eredtion  at  Gottenburgh  were 
thefe.  One  Andrew  Blackwood  was  taken  from  this  country  to 
lay  water-pipes  at  that  place  *,  and  he,  obferving  the  deficiency  of 
Swedifli  mechanics,  wrote  to  a  brother  tradefman,  named  John 
Girvan,  who  had  aflifted  at  Mr  Stein's  machine,  that  it  would  be 
an  object  worth  his  while  to  vifit  Sweden.  This  man  accordingly 
went  there,  and  aftually  erected,  on  Mr  Meikle's  principles,  ihe 
iirft  thrafhing  machine  ever  feen  in  that  country. 

Having  now  gone  over  what  may  be  called  the  hifiorical  part 
of  the  fubjcct,  I  Ihail  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  at- 
tempts made  by  A.  G.  to  improve  tlirafliing  machines. 

Under  this  head  of  the  lubjcct,  the  communication  of  your 
correfpondent  appears  to  be  of  little  confcquence,  and  conveys 
no  fort  of  inflruCtion.  His  data  are  by  no  means  fuihcient 
to  calculate  the  effect  of  any  machine ;  as,  for  inftance,  he 
fays,  the  firfl  machine,  which  he  attempted  to  improve,  had  "a 
»wheel  of  40  teerh,  driving  a  pinion  of  7.  On  the  fame  axis  was 
another  wheel  of  40  teeth,  driving  a  pinion  of  7  on  the  axis  of 
the  Ikutch.     The  diameter  of  tlie  drum  i  foot  4  inches,  and,  of 
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courie,  the  circumference  4.2  icct.      inen,  — x — === rro2.6, 
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•the  revolutions  made  by  the  drum  for  one  of  the  wheel.     Here  is 

wanted  the  revolutions  of  the  water  wheel  p.  minute.     Suppofe 
ihcm  cjeat,  viz.  10  p.  minute — 

Theu 
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Tl^n  the  revolution  of  the  drum 
MultipHed  by  — • 

Gives  tlie  revolutions  of  the  drum  326.0  p.  minute 

This  multiplied  by  the  cireum Terence         4.2  feet 
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The  velocity  of  the  drum/,  min.        1369.20 

Again,  with  refpe6l  to  the  fecond  machine  which  he  erec.l:ed — ■ 
The  dimenfions  of  the  water-wheel,  with  its  revolutions  p.  mi- 
nute, are  given — 

A  wheel  of  96  drives  a  pinion  of  9,  on  the  axle  of  a  drum 
3  feet  diameter. 

Here,  —=10.6  revolutions  of  drum  for  i  of  wheel.     Suppofc- 

the  water-wheel  makes  10  revolutions  p.  minute,  this  gives  106.0 
for  the  revolutions  of  drum  p.  m.inute,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
circumference  of  the  drum  9.424,  makes  998.9,  the  velocity  of  the 
drum  p.  minute.  Hence  it  appears,  that  fuppofmg  the  water- 
wheels  made  10  revolutions  p.  minute,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
drum  in  the  firil:  machine  was  1369.2  p.  minute,  and  its  velocity 
in  che  fecond  was  998.9. 

From  the  above  it  does  not  excite  furprife,  that  the  drum  of 
3  feet  diameter  did  not  thraih  fo  much  as  the  one  of  1 6  inches, 
feeing  that  the  neceflary  velocity  v/as  altogether  wanting. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  whether  thefe  machines  thrafhed  clean 
or  not.  I  fufped:  they  would  not  •,  for  I  never  faw  one,  the 
circumference  of  the  drum  of  which  did  not  move  with  a  velo- 
city exceeding  2000  feet  p.  minute,  that  did  its  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Thofe  which  I  have  found  moit  complete,  liave  the 
velocity  of  the  drum  from  2400  to  2700  feet/>.  minute. 

I  mud  delay  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  an  after  occafion, 
us  I  do  not  vviili  to  eiigrofs  too  rn ueh  of  your  Magazine,  or 
prevent  you  from  giving  the  cullomary  variety  of  faVe  to  your 
nunicrous  readers.  Dilflrcnt  people  have  dirlerent  talles  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  right  to  gratify  tliern  as  far  as  circumltances  will  per- 
i:ait.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

Arator. 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

Method  of  Tanning  Leather  in    Leiuis,   and  other  Iflands  of  the 

Hebrides* 
Sir, 

Although  the  fubjecH;  of  the  following  communication  be 
not  immediately  conneded  with  agriculture,  yet  I  flatter  myfelf 
it  has  a  remote  connexion,  and  that  its  utility  is  fuch  as  to  de- 
ferve  being  made  generally  known,  through  the  medium  of  your 
extenfively  circulated  work. 

I  had  no  idea  of  troubling  you,  or  your  numerous  readers,  with 
the  information  I  had  collected  on  this  point,  becaufe  I  fuppofed 
it  to  be  generally  known  ;  and  prefumed  that  if  the  praAice  of 
the  Hebridians  were  advantageous,  it  would  have  been,  long 
ago,  univerfally  adopted.  In  their  fituation,  I  confidered  their 
mode  of  tanning  leather,  rather  as  the  efFe6l  of  neceffity,  which 
has  no  choice  *,  than  as  refulting  from  a  deliberate  preference  to 
other  modes,  which  they  had  equally  in  their  power  to  adopt. 

But  having  learned  from  the  tranfaclions  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, that  Thomas  Rankin  of  Ballaghey  had  fucceeded  in  tan- 
ning leather  by  means  of  heath,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  the 
Hebridian  pra£lice  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  1  at  firft  fup- 
pofed, and  that  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  I  was  aware. 
In  fail  the  Hebridians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tanning  leather 
with  heath,  and  other  plants,  which  they  gather  in  moflTes,  from 
time  immemorial. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  explain  to  fome  of  your  readers,  the 
cauies  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  and  fimilar  prac- 
tices. 

In  the  remote  Highlands  and  Iflands  of  Scotland,  you  do  not 
find  fociety  fubdivided  into  farmers,  tradefmcn,  and  labourers, 
as  in  other  places.  Every  man,  and  woman  too,  is  accuflomcd 
to  do  every  thing.  The  women  fpin  and  weave  the  cloth  ;  dye, 
and  wauk  or  thicken  it  with  their  feet  upon  an  old  door;  and 
the  men  tan  the  leather,  and  make  all  the  (hoes  that  are  ufed  by 
the  family.  I  have  often  been  furprifed  at  the  addrefs  they  difplay, 
in  effedling  their  purpofes  with  very  imperfect  inftruments. 

Among  the  remote  mountains  of  the  main  land,  the  people 
ufe  the  bark  of  birch,  of  aller,  of  willow,  or  of  oak,  for  tanning 
their  leather-,  juft  as  is  pra£lifed  in  other  places.  But  in  the 
Iflands,  where  there  is  very  little  wood,  neceflity  has  impelled 
the  people  to  have  recourfe  to  other  means  of  eflfeiting  this 
obje£l. 

It  was  in  the  parifli  of  Uig,  in  Lewis,  Augufl  1800,  that  I 
firft  learned  they  tanned  leather  in  the  way  alluded  to.  This  is, 
perhaps,  ihe  patt  leaft  frequented  by  ftrangers;  of  any  in  the 

Britifh 
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Britlfh  dominions  -,  yet  the  people  are  generally  more  cleanly 
in  their  perfons,  are  taller,  and  more  elegantly  formed,  than 
occurs  in  feveral  other  diftricts  more  frequently  reforted  to. 
They  have  alfo  a  natural  politenefs,  and  difpofition  to  oblige,  in 
which  there  is  no  mixture  of  affedation. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  this  mode  of  tanning  leather  Is  gene- 
rally pradifed,  not  only  in  Lewis,  but  in  mod  of  the  Hebri- 
dian  iflands. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  could  colIe£l  It,  Is  as 
follows  : 

They  firft  apply  to  the  fklns  a  quantity  of  lime,  diluted  with 
water  ;  the  lime  is  commonly  procured  from  burnt  fea-fhells. 
I  fuppofe  the  intention  of  this  may  be,  to  make  the  flcins  part 
with  the  hair,  the  epidermis,  and  fat  they  may  contain. 

After  the  lime  has  operated  its  intended  effed,  the  fklns  are 
fcraped  as  clean  as  poflible,  waflied,  and  immerfed  fome  time  in 
a  running  ftream.  I  fuppofe  the  elte£i:  cf  this  may  be,  to 
extract  the  gluten,  or  foluble  mucilage,  from  the  Ikins. 

Laftly,  the  tan-juice  is  applied  which  is  procured  from  the 
green  tops  of  heath  (heather)  or  from  tormentil  and  other  aftrin- 
gent  plants  which  grow  In  mofles. 

Thefe  plants  they  colle^l,  and  having  chopped  or  bruifed 
them,  they  boil  them  a  long  time  in  a  pot,  adding,  when  necef- 
fary,  new  materials  until  a  fufficiently  concentrated  juice  be  ob- 
tained. When  one  potful  is  prepared  it  is  fet  afide,  and  ano- 
ther filled  as  before,  until  the  quantity  neceiTary  for  the  {kins 
on  hand  be  procured. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  they  prefer  tormentil,  where 
a  fufficient  quantity  can  be  procured,  to  every  other  plant. 
When  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  mix  the  tormentil,  or  fome 
other  aftringent  rnofs-plants,  the  names  of  which  I  could  not 
learn,  with  the  heath.  In  other  fituations,  where  fuch  mofs- 
plants  are  not  to  be  found,  or  are  not  known,  they  extract  the 
tan-juice  from  heath  alone. 

The  tan-juice,  thus  obtained,  Is  fometlmes  applied  by  rub- 
bing it  upon  the  {kin,  previouily  {Iretched  upon  a  door,  or  other 
board.  But  the  moft  common  practice  is,  to  immerfe  the  fklns 
in  the  juice  in  a  ve{rel  of  fufiicient  capacity  to  allow  them  to 
lye  loofe,  and  to  be  eafily  turned.  Frequently  a  hole  dug  in  a 
mofs  is  ufed  as  a  tanpit ;  and  they  think  that  the  water,  which 
oozes  from  the  mofs,  contributes  fome  aid  to  produce  the  e{Fe(£l. 
They  generally  prefer  mofs-water  for  extracting  their  tanning 
lee ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  lee  is  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  {kins. 

I  heard  of  others  who  were  not  at  the  pains  to  boll  their 
plants ;  but,  having  collecSled  a  fufficient  quantity  of  heath,  or 
Other  aftringcat  vegetables  into  a  mofs  hoie^  or  other  convenient 
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place,  they  allowed  the  cold  wp.tei  to  extracl  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple, and  then  immerfed  the  flciiiG. 

I  could  not  learn  that  it  made  any  difference,  whether  the 
vegetables  were  ui'ed  in  a  green  (late,  or  were  dried  previous  to 
their  being  ufed.  But  1  underftood  it  was  necefiary  to  avoid 
foaking  them  in  water  after  they  were  gathered,  as  tliis  would 
carry  off  part  of  their  tanning  principle. 

After  the  llcins  have  imbibed  a  fuihcient  portion  of  the  tan, 
they  are  llretched  upon  (licks,  and  expofed  to  the  air.  When 
dried,  thofe  intended  for  upper-leathers  are  rubbed  upon  a  door, 
to  increafe  their  ilexibility. 

Chemills  have  afcertained,  that  tlie  gallic  acid,  though  natn-r 
rally  connected  w-i[h  tan,  may  be  feparated  from  it,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  different  fubilance ;  but  they  have  not  afcertained 
what  tan  is,  nor  the  mode  in  which  it  operates.  In  all  the  cafes 
that  fell  under  my  notice,  it  appeared  that  the  tan  never  pro- 
duced its  effecft,  in  hardening  or  corrugating  the  leather,  and 
rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  until  after  the  (kins  were  dried, 
and  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air,  juff  as  the  ink  is  never  good 
until  after  it  has  been  frequently  (liaken  and  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  tan  leaves  the  (kins  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  black  dye 
is  never  applied  until  after  the  leather  is  made  into  fhoes.  The 
black  dye  is  communicated  by  anointing  the  flioes  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  fulphate  of  iron  ;  and  fometimes,  where  this  cannot  be 
got,  they  have  rccourfe  to  a  ferruginous  fpring.  The  iron  flrikes 
a  black  colour  with  the  tan  previouily  exilling  in  the  leather, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  renders  it  more  impervious  to  winter. 

The  (kins  of  horfes  and  black  cattle,  who  have  either  died, 
or  fallen  from  rocks,  together  with  thofe  of  a  few  beafls  flaugh- 
tered  for  their  ov/n  ufe,  are  chiefly  prepared  In  this  way,  and 
are  generally  fufficient  for  the  internal  confumptlon  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  thicker  (kins  are  ufed  fr.r  foles,  and  the  thinner,  and 
more  flexible,  for  upper  leathers.  In  places  reforted  to  by  (hip- 
ping, they  commonly  ufe  fpun  hemp  and  rofni  for  (litching  their 
fhoes.  In  other  places,  they  ufe  a  fine  thong  of  tanned  horfe 
leather  for  this  purpofe ;  and  it  is  furprifing  lio-w  tight  and  neat 
fome  can  make  (hoes  by  tills  lall  mode  of  (litching. 

I  have  had  (hoes  (provincially  called  broghar,  or  brogues)  tan- 
ned and  made  in  the  way  here  defcribed,  which  were  mucli 
eafier  for  the  feet,  afforded  a  firmer  (lep  upon  craggy  moun- 
tains, and  laded  longer,  by  double  the  time,  in  traverfing  moors, 
and  other  rough  ground,  than  I  ever  experienced  in  the  beft 
London  leather  of  equal  thicknefs. 

I  (hould  have  obferved,  that  extracting  the  tan  by  boiling,  is 
always  reckoned  the  moll  ceconomical  pra6lice,  as  it  extra£l5 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  fluff  from  the  fame  mate- 
rials, and  enables  them  to  make  the  liquor  of  a  certain   known 
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ftrength.  Now,  left  any  part  of  the  efPefl  may  depend  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  boiler  is  compofed,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  tliat  in  Lewis,  and,  as  1  was  told,  in  other  illands 
"where  this  m.ode  of  tanning  is  pracStifed,  tha  only  boilers,  and 
vedels  for  holding  liquids  of  every  kind,  in  common  ufe,  are 
compofed  of  wrought  clay,  firfl  llov/ly  dried,  and  afterwards 
baked.  Thefe  the  people  make  for  their  own  ufe,  of  furprifing 
7ieatnefs  and  durability,  confidering  that  they  have  no  other  tools 
to  work  with  but  their  hands. 

From  the  great,  and  ftill  increafing  demand  for  tanned  leather, 
n  demand  that  feem.s  now  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  bark  that 
can  be  procured  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  feems  to  have  attended  the  experim.ent  in  Ireland,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  minute  account  of  what  I  could 
learn  refpe^ling  the  mode  of  tanning  in  the  Hebrides.  My  ob- 
jetl  will  be  accompliflied^  if  any  of  your  ingenious  correfpond- 
ents  who  have  leifure,  and  command  of  the  materials,  can  be 
induced  to  make  the  neceflary  experiments,  with  a  view  toafcer- 
tain,  ly?,  Whether  tlieir  pra6lice  may  be  advantageoufly  adopted 
into  common  ufe  ;   2r/,   Whether  it  may  not  be  improved  upon. 

From  my  rgnorance  of  the  art  of  tanning,  and  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  I  am  confcious  that  many  ileps,  highly  neceiTary  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  may  have  efcaped  m.y  notice. 
Though  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the  fKins  in  their 
feveral  flages  of  preparation,  yet  thefe  were  only  incidental  -ob- 
jciSls  of  attention,  and  I  found  the  people  very  Ihy  in  anfwering 
queftions  concerning  them  ;  becaufe  fuch  queitions  excite  a  fuf- 
picion  that  you  are  conne6led  with  the  Excife,  who  are  very 
fliarp  in  feizing  all  the  fkins  they  can  find,  that  are  tanning  in 
a  private  way.  My  oral  information  was  derived  through  the 
medium  of  interpreters,  who  generally  fpoke  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage im.perfedly.  But  if  this  mode  of  tanning  be  capable  of 
being  rendered  ufeful  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fome  inhabitant  of  thefe  iflands,  into  whofe  hands  your  work 
may  com.e,  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  re£lify  my  errors,  and  to 
farnifh  you  with  a  more  correcl  detail  of  the  procefs. 

J H . 

Edinburgh^  Ji'n.  i.  1803. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Ra'ifir.g  of  Flax. 
Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  hints  to  farmers  on  the  raifmg  of 
flax  worth  a  place  in  your  ufeful  Magazine,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  inferring  them. 

The 
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The  raifing  of  flax  in  Scotland,  has  long  been  held  out  as  an 
obje£l  of  national  importance  ;  and  premiums  have  been  annual- 
ly given  by  the  Board  of  Truftees,  for  many  years  paft,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  it.  Thefe  premiums  have  certainly  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  defired  effedl ;  but  they  never  can,  and 
never  ought  to  be  fivch,  as  to  induce  a  farmer  to  raife  an  unpro- 
fitable crop.  A  much  greater  inducement,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  every  farmer  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  raife  this  article,  has  been  held  out  for 
fome  years  paft,  and  has  every  appearance  of  continuing  for 
fome  years  to  come,  viz.  the  high  price  of  flax  in  every  part 
of  the  Continent. 

The  price  of  the  foreign,  regulates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
price  of  this  country  flax  •,  and  the  follov/ing  may  be  taken  as 
nearly  the  average  price  of  tlie  beft  twelve-head  Peterfburgh  Has 
for  the  lad  nise  years. 

jdnno  1794,  at  35s. /».  cwt.  of  112  lib.  Englifh. 

1796,  at  543./.  do. 

1797,  at  52s./.  do, 

1798,  at  485./.  do. 

1799,  ^^  S9^'  P'  ^^* 

1800,  at  66s.  p.  do. 
iBor,  at  J2s.p.  do. 
1802,  at  75s./).  do. 

Pe^ent  price,  Jan.   1803,  atSos.  ^.  do. 

As  the  price  in  1802,  is  more  ttun  double  that  of  1794,  it  is  c- 
vident,  that,  if  the  price  of  flax  raifed  here,  bears  any  propor- 
tion to  that  raifed  in  Ruflia,  (and  it  muft  be  fo),  the  farmer  who 
could  raife  it  in  1794  and  1795  without  a  lofs,  mud  have  had  a 
jrreat  profit  in  1801  and  1802,  fuppofing  the  feafons  to  have  been 
equally  favourable.  If  this  circumftance  is  not  fufEcient  to  (li- 
mulate  our  farmers  to  cultivate  the  article,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  fome  great  objedlions  which  cannot  be  got  over  ;  and, 
in  that  cafe,  that  the  premiums  granted  by  the  Board  of  Truf- 
rees  are  loft,  and  might  perhaps  be  better  applied  in  bounties 
upon  the  importation  of  flax  from  America  or  elfewhere,  or  the 
raifing  of  it  in  fome  of  the  colonies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  high  price  of  flax  is  certainly  occafion- 
cd  principally  by  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Ruflians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Dutch,  as  they  find  that  we  can  neither  raife  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  our  confumption  at  home,  nor  get  it  from  other 
countries  ;  and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  high,  until  our 
own  farmers,  the  farmers  of  other  countries,  or  the  Ruflians 
themfelves,  are  induced,  from  the  high  price,  to  raife  and  bring 
to  market  a  quantity  greater  than  the  demands  A.  P. 

8//^  January  1 803. 

to 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Tithes  again  confidered. 
Sir, 

The  filence  of  all  parties  for  fome  time  paft,  refpe£l:Ing  the 
grand  queftion  of  Tithes,  gave  me  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fub- 
jed  was  at  length  fairly  laid  to  reft.  But  it  would  feem,  that 
the  reafon  why  the  afhes  of  controverfy  were  not  fooner  ftirred 
up,  was  only  that  in  the  end  they  might  be  blown  into  a  flame. 
Your  correfpondent  T.  S.  feems  to  have  confidered  and  reconfi- 
dered  the  fubje6l ;  and,  left  his  argument  might  appear  to  have 
a  weak  fide,  he  refts  his  defence  on  the  ftrong  footing  of  right 
and jujiice.  Thus,  to  be  fure,  he  tries  to  fliut  our  mouths  as 
completely  as  though  he  were  to  join  ifTue  with  thofe  who  hefi- 
tate  not  to  trace  them  back  to  the  remote  period  of  the  days  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  If,  indeed,  *  juftice  is  out  of  the  que- 
*  ftion, '  while  we  force  the  holders  of  tithes  to  give  up  their 
rightf  then,  certainly,  the  lefs  that  is  faid  about  the  bufinefs  the 
better;  i(^  however  much  a  fet  of  farmers  and  others,  who 
have  an  intereft  in  the  affair,  may  indulge  their  fpleen  in  pe- 
riodical publications,  yet  a  wife  Legiflature  will  moft  unqueftion- 
ably  never  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  reditude  and 
found  policy. 

Are  we  then  to  believe,  that  the  land-owners,  who  hold 
feven  eighths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  mon^ 
Jlrum  horrenduMy  the  Polyphemus,  who  is  keen  on  fwallow- 
ing  up  the  weak  innocent  lambs,  who  have  a  right  to  the  other 
eighth  part  ?  I  fear  that  to  tell  this,  would  be  but  an  indifFer- 
ent  way  to  get  the  landed  intereft  to  ftand  firm  in  defence  of  the 
prefent  fyftem  oi  tithes.  But  if  this  gentleman  is  inclined  to 
difpute  the  aff'air  on  the  ground  of  right,  everi  into  that  field  we 
will  follow  him.  The  clergy  are  compofed  of  a  fet  of  men  whom 
I  revere  ;  men,  without  whofe  counfel  and  example  we  fliould 
foon  degenerate,  however  polifhed  might  be  our  manners,  or 
however  far  advanced  we  might  be  In  fcience,  into  mere  world- 
lings, regardlefs  of  our  immortal  concerns.  While,  therefore, 
I  argue  the  matter,  I  mean  not  to  attack  them,  but  to  reprehend 
the  plan  by  which  they  are  maintained. 

From  what  mother,  then,  fprung  this  poor  man's  ewe  lamb.? 
(the  expreflion  is  your  correfpondent's  own). — What  was  the 
origin  of  tithes  ?  If  your  correfpondent  will  lay  open  before 
me   the  word  of  infpiration,   he  muft  be   prepared  to    fhow 

yot.  IV.  NO.  xiy.  R  r  thg^ 
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that  we  are  fllll  bound  to  adhere  to  the  ceremonial  dlfpenfation; 
that  our  peace-offerings  and  our  free  gifts  mud  yet  l^e  laid  on 
the  altar  •,  that  our  political  oeconomy  muft  flill  be  the  fame  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Mofes  ;  and  that  the  fons  of  Levi,  as  a  re- 
ward for  miniftering  in  the  holy  place,  (hould  *  every  third  year, 

*  which  was  the  year  of  tithing,  tithe   all   the  tithe   of  the   in- 

*  cfeafe  of  the  land.  '  Or,  if  he  will  carry  us  back  to  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  I  will  pledge  myfelf  to  point  out  the  time 
when  tithes  were  not ;  and  I  will  take  it  on  me  to  fliow, 
that,  like  the  feudal  fyftem,  like   thirlage   to   mills,  and  all   the 

*  arrage  and  carrage"*  *  under  which  fo  many  long  groaned,  they 
had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  circumftanccs  of  the  times.  The 
tie  which  bound  the  vaflal  to  his  baron,  was  perhaps  indifpenf- 
able  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  but  when,  at  length, 
a  free  government  dawned  on  our  ifle,  it  was  found  neceilary 
that  this  tie  fhould  be  forcibly  cut  afunder.  The  intolerable  la- 
bour of  grinding  a  few  handfuls  of  corn,  by  means  of  the  quern, 
probably  gave  rife  to  what  is  now  reckoned  a  very  fimple  ma- 
chine, our  meal  mill ;  a  machine  which,  were  it  the  invention 
of  even  our  ov/n  days,  it  might  polTibly  be  proper  to  reward 
with  a  patent  :  but  the  dues  for  grinding,  which  it  was  agreed 
ihould  be  given  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  expence  he  had  incurred,  (and  it  may  be  that  they  were 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  the  only  proper  compenfation),  were 
foon  found  to  be  a  flrong  bar  to  improvements  in  agriculture  ; 
and  therefore  the  Highland  Society,  with  that  fpiric  which  be- 
came them,  procured  it  to  be  enac?£ed,  that  in  thofe  places  where 
the  bondage  ftill  fubfilled,  the  proprietor  fhould  be  forced^  oh  an 
equivalent,  to  give  them  up.  But  I  will  doubtlefs  be  told,  that 
though  tithes  had  their  birth  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Romifh 
Church  ufurped  fucli  dominion  over  the  confciences  and  perfons 
of  men,  as  ftill  to  make  the  mind  revolt  with  abhorrence,  they 
have  neverthelefs  long  been  recognifed  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
that,  therefore,  they  are  now  become  as  really  and  truly  pio- 
perty,  as  the  beft  titled  eftate  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  perfedly  unjuft:  to  force  the  holders  of  them,  with- 
out their  confent,  to  give  up  this  right.  If  we  are  to  wait 
till  we  obtain  the  entire  and  complete  confent  of  the  Body  to 
this  meafure,  we  ftiall  prove  ourfelves  as  far  advanced  in  idiot- 
ifm,  as  was  the  man  who  patiently  fat  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  to  wait  till  its  waters  fliould  run  paft.  Strange  !  that  you»^ 
ihould  every  day  read  advertifements  in  the  papers,  giving  no- 
tice that  a  bill  is  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  (not   certainly 
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with  the  approbation  of  all  parties)  for  making  a  turnpike  road, 
and  yet  talk  of  force  and  injultice  here.  Why  fhould  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  united,  while  fuch 
a  large  proportion  of  our  friends  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water, 
were  decidedly  averfe  to  the  rtieafure,  and  when  it  was  to  do 
fuch  a  material  injury  to  the  houfeholders,  and  the  ale-fellera  of 
Dublin  ?  Were  it  neceflary  to  obtain  the  confent  of  all  par- 
ties to  every  meafurc  which  was  to  be  brought  about,  none, 
even  the  moil:  falutary,  Oiould  ever  be  carried  into  efF^£l  ;  for 
there  are  always  fomc  mules  among  us,  who,  fiiice  they  choofe 
not  to  be  led,  ought  to  be  driven. 

Why  infill  fo  much  en  right  a/ul  jujiice  ?  Are  not  the  clergy 
a  fet  of  men  who  are  paid  for  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work  ? 
Where  then  fliould  be  the  mighty  injuftice  of  altering  the  mode 
of  payment  ?  Your  correfpondent  will  doubtlefs  tell  me,  that 
we  have  long  gone  on  in  the  fame  way  ;  and  that,  on  the  faith 
that  we  are  to  continue,  benences  are  daily  bought  and  fold  in 
England  at  a  fair  pri-ce,  like  fwine  in  a  market.  So,  I  will  tell 
him,  are  the  Africans  in  Jamaica  \  and  fo  does  the  fmuggler  fell 
his  geneva  and  his  tea  on  the  faith  that  he  ihall  be  paid  Each 
takes  his  riik,  and  each  hopes  that  no  meafure  will  be  brought 
about  foon  eftough  to  afFe^l  him. 

But  if  your  correfpondent  will  innft  on  right ;  what  right,  I 
will  now  roundly  aik,  has  the  Church  to  be  fubfiiled  by  the 
landed  interell  of  the  nation  alone  ?  O  !  it  is  law,  he  ftill  an- 
fwers.  Are  our  laws,  then,  like  thofe  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
fians  ?  If  it  is  confelTed  that  we  abide  not  by  the  Mofaic  dif- 
penfation,  I  know  not  how^  the  idea  can  be  reconciled,  of  laying 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Church  on  the  Ihouiders  of  any  one  fet 
of  men  in  the  ftate.  There  is  not  a  Gngle  inflance  in  which  the 
landed  intereft  does  not  bear  its  (hare  of  taxes  equally  v/ith  the 
rell  of  the  community  j  and  this,  thanks  to  the  law,  they  have 
into  the  bargain  :  while  a  gentleman  who  comes  home  with  a 
fortune,  or  he  who  iruikes  his  money  by  commerce,  if  he  choofes 
to  throw  what  he  has  laudably  earned  into  ihe  (locks,  or  ether- 
wife  lay  it  out  to  intereft,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  oracles  of  God  iliuftrated,  without  paying  a  fingle  fixpence 
for  the  fupport  of  the  prieflhood.  It  is  idle,  nay,  it  is  highly 
indecorous,  to  amufe  us,  by  talking  of  perfeci  right  and  jujlice^ 
while  fuch  things  are.  In  vain  need  we  be  told  that  this  has 
nothmg  to  do  with  the  right  by  which  the  clergy  hold  their 
tithes  J  in  vain  exclaim,  that  we  lay  hold  of  periodical  publica- 
tions to  bring  forward  our  popular  arguments;  for  it  is  wtU 
known,  that  the  dif:ipprobation  of  the  people  at  large  againft 
them  is  become  fo  ilrong,  that  it  muft  find  utterance  fomewhere ; 
and  th:^t  the  gr\ev;^cice  is  turning  fo  fciious;  as  calmly  to  call  for 
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redrefs.  I  fay,  griev^ancc  :  nor  let  It  be  fuppofed  that  I  am  now 
croaking  over  our  pretended  evils,  like  thole  who,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  vi'ere  branded  with  the  name  of  refo7-7}jers ;  I  fpeak  as 
a  farmer,  and  of  what  belono^s  to  farmino^. 

To  come  to  the  point,  then,  which  materially  concerns  agri- 
culture— Whether  we  fhould  gain  as  much  by  the  abolition  or 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  take  whichever  name  you  will,  as  to 
jullify  the  meafur?  ?  This,  fays  your  correfpondent,  is  what  has 
never  yet  been  aicertained,  and  what  we  would  do  well  firft  to 
fettle-  And  to  the  fame  efFe<£l,  another  of  your  correfpondents 
long  ago  afked,  whether  thofe  lands  which  are  free  of  tithe 
were,  or  were  not,  better  cultivated  than  thofe  which  are  ftili 
loadcn  with  the  burden  ?  Now,  none  of  thofe  gentlemen  can 
cxpeft  a  direct  anfwer  to  their  queflion.  It  were  quite  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  freedom  from  any  burden  whatfoever 
fhould  immediately  begin  to  be  felt :  For,  where  men  have  gone 
on  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  beaten  track,  habit  lays  fuch  faft 
hold  on  them,  that  It  is  long,  even  after  the  burden  is'  removed 
from  their  fhoulders,  before  they  can  be  roufed  up  to  vigorous 
exertions.  Suppofe  that  this  moment  tithes  were  aboliihed,  a 
proprietor  may  find  himfelf  fo  circumftanced,  that  though  he 
fliould  have  ail  the  inclination  in  the  world,  and  fliould  hold  out 
every  encouragement,  he  may  not  find  tenants  pollefled  of  fpirit 
enough  to  follow  up  his  enterprifmg  fchemes.  Their  aftivlty 
may  have  been  laid  to  reft,  by  the  opprcfiion  under  which  they 
had  been  fo  long  weighed  down  •,  he  does  not  find  it'  cornxnient 
to  have  all  his  land  in  his  own  poileffion,  and  though  he  fhould 
fet  a  neighbourhood  an  example  of  good  farming,  they  may  not, 
from  thefe  reafons,  be  inclined  immediately  to  follow  it.  It  is 
by  flow  degrees  that  improvements  begin  to  be  made,  and  a  thou- 
fand  things  may  occur  to  retard  them.  But  if  thefe  gentlemen 
fhould  urge  me  to  give  a  dire£l:  anfwer,  I  will  do  it  •,  and  I  will 
aver,  that  tliofe  laudable  and  fpirlted  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  are  ftili 
going  on,  could  never  have  been  carried  into  effedl  In  the  face 
of  this  grating  fyftem  of  tithes.  Will  any  man  tell  me,  that  a 
farmer  could,  during  feveral  of  the  firft  years  of  his  tack,  go  on 
to  lime  at  the  rate  of  a  thoufand  bolls  of  lime,  lefs  or  more, 
and  dung  many  acres  at  the  rate  of  5!.  per  acre,  (and  both 
thefe  are  by  no  means  unufual  on  a  very  ordmary  fcale),  and  o- 
therwife  to  improve,  by  draining,  trenching,  &c.  while  he  had 
the  view  before  him  of  his  good  friend  the  parfon  coming  every 
year  to  (hare  In  his  profit  ?  I  am  fure,  that  were  he  to  a6t  fuch  a 
llrange  part,  if  he  fhould  not  be  inftantly  fent  to  bedlam,  he 
would,  at  Icaft,  be  thought  more  worthy  of  a  place  there 
^an  many  who  are  confined  within  its   miferable  wails.    No ! 
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the  conduct  of  the  Lothian  farmers,  of  the  Carfe  ef  Gow- 
rie,  the  Angus,  the  Aberdeenfhh-e,  in  fliort,  all  the  fpiritcd 
farmers  of  Scotland  ;  the  high  flate  of  improvement  to  which 
they  have  brought  their  farms,  and  the  zeal  v^^ith  which  they 
flill  continue  to  go  on,  can  be  reconciled  on  no  other  principle 
than  this,  that  they  are  free  from  every  kind  of  bondage,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature.  Here,  let  not  Mr  T.  S.  admonifli  us,  that 
tithes  arc  only  a  grievance  of  tlieir  kind,  and  that  improper 
claufes  in  tacks,  flovenly  farmers,  or  c\'en  the  management  of 
Mr  Secretary  Young,  are  alfo  grievances  in  their  way.  This  is 
a  (hifting  of  the  quelbon  ;  a  manoeuvre,  fuch  as  a  ikilful  general 
makes,  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  enemy  from  the  principal 
obje<^.  If  a  thing  is  bad,  nothing  that  is  of  lefs  enormity  can 
make  it  right.  If  there  is  a  crying  evil,  which  calls  aloud  for 
redrefs,  I  know  not  how  pointing  out  other  fmalier  faults  will 
help  us  on  to  a  cure.  A  landlord  gets  rid  of  a  bad  tenant  as  fa  ft 
as  he  can.  If  Mr  Young  errs  in  his  agricultural  practice,  I  am 
fure,  he  wants  not  line  up-^n  I'lne^  and  precept  upon  precept — all 
the  correction  which  a  free  agent  can,  or  ought  to  receive  :  But 
will  this  rid  us  of  tithes  t  Only  fliow  yourftlf  ferious  in  trying 
to  reform  the  abufe,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  is  inlhnt 
ly  on  your  top  :  the  hue  and  cry  is  forthwith  railed,  that  you 
are  going  to  undermine  our  well-poifcd  Conilitution  as  it  is  e- 
flablilhed  in  Church  and  State  ,  and  you  are  irom  that  day  mark- 
ed down  as  a  Jacobin,  a  Democrat.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the 
meafure  has  not  been  carried  into  effcd^  j  n(i>t  that  men  are  ftupid 
in  crying  dov/n  tithes,  without  talcing  any  fleps  to  get  rid  of 
them,  as  this  gentleman  tells  us.  He  cannot  be  ignorant,  thaj 
attempts  have  been  made,  aye  and  long  before  agriculture  was 
half  fo  much  attended  to  as  it  i-s  at  the  prefent  day  ;  but  then 
the  eloquence  of  the  Order  v/as  roufed.  the  fympathy  of  the 
people  was  wrought  on,  the  thunders  of  the  Church  were  liurled 
againft  the  propofers  of  the  meafure,  and,  in  fhort,  the  landed 
intereft  a6ted  the  part  of  the  good-natured  m^n  v/ith  a  fcolding 
wife ;  they  quietly  gave  up  the  caufcj  rather  than  be  *  deaved 
with  the  din. '  Sure  this  gentleman  is  more  ftupid  than  he 
would  have  us  to  be,  if  he  forgets  that  in  every  enclofing  bill, 
every  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  dividing  and  improving 
wafte  lands,  an  adjuftment  with  regard  to  tithes,  is  invariably 
made  a  ftne  qua  non. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  let  a  bill  be  brought  into  Parliament 
when  it  may,  for  commuting  or  abolifhing  tithe.':,  ftrong  and 
ferious  objedions  v/ill  be  urged  againft  it.  /ill  the  oiit^  and  insj. 
the  huts  and  ifs^  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  a  ftr.'ng,, 
will  doubtlefs  refound  from  every  quarter  againft  the  meafure. 
What  could  be  expe(^ed  in  this  inftance,  wheo  ^ven  thofe  bills 
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which  Sir  Jo^n  Sinclair  brought  in  during  Kis  prefidency, 
which  had  been  long  and  loudly  called  for,  were  ignorantly  op- 
pofed  ?  "What  could  be  expefted,  when  you  fee  our  prints  of 
the  prefent  day  teeming  with  language  fach  as  the  following  ? 
*  There  is  not  a  common  in  the  l<ingdom/  faid  a  London  paper 
en  tlie  laft  day  of  the  year  which  is  but  newly  gone,  '  which  has 
not  produced  food  for  cattle,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the 
iiature  of  its  foil ;  not  one  on  which  cattle  have  not  confumed 
every  particle  of  food  fo  produced.  Many  commons  have  been 
highly  uVeful  in  rearing  ftock,  many  of  them  afford  excellent  paf* 
turc  •,  cottagers  ftill  find  an  afylum  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  only 
there  we  can  now  expe£l  to  fee  any  remnant  of  the  once  bold 
independent  peafintry  of  England.  If  the  prefent  land-owners 
and  farmers  of  England  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  fome  m-Cthod 
more  efFcclual  than  another,  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions  high- 
er than  they  now  are,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a  better  plan,  than 
that  of  taking  into  their  immediate  occupation  and  difpofal  all 
the  wafte  and  common  lands  of  the  kingdom.  They  could  then 
produce  as  little  as  they  pleafed,  and  fix  their  own  price  on  every 
thing. '  If  fuch  is  the  language  yet  held  with  regard  to  walte 
lands,  what  oppofition,  Vvdiat  itrange  inconfiftcncies,  may  not  thofe 
who  urge  the  abolition  of  tithes  expe£l  to  meet  .?  Indeed,  the  in- 
genuity with  which  your  correfpondent,  and  all  his  afTociates, 
fhift  from  obje£tion  to  objeftion,  remind  me  of  the  ftory  of 
"VVill-o'-the-AVifp  mending  his  cloke.  *  If  it  will  not  be  thi^ 
way, '  faid  the  fpirit  of  the  water,  fhifting  his  cloke,  and  fitting 
it  firil  here,  and  then  there,  *  it  w:ill  be  that  way,  and  if  it  will 
not  be  that  way,  it  v/ill  be  this  way. '  Were  all  this  gentle- 
man's doubts' and  fears  held  out  to  cur  late  Premier,  much 
as  feveral  people  pretend  to  ridicule  him  for  trying  to  divert 
his  fpleen  by  farming,  he  would  defpife  them  all  j  and,  in- 
ilead  of  flirinkiag  from  the  difcuffion,  he  would  there  alio,  if 
properly  fupported  by  thofe  whofe  interefl:  it  was  to  ftand  for- 
ward to  his  aid,  (hew  himfelf  the  '  pilot  who  could  brave  the 
jlorm.  '  Fear  not,  then,  ye  land-owners,  to  lay  a  finger  on 
tithes  !  Tremble  not  led,  while  ye  overturn  the  tottering  fa- 
bric, yc  fliould  at  the  fame  time  undermine  the  well-built  pillar 
of  the  State.  They  haye  no  connexion  with  each  other  ;  or,  if 
they  have,  tithes  are  a  part  of  the  building,  which  is  fo  ruinous, 
lb  dangerous  to  the  reft  of  the  edifice,  as  to  require  that  it 
{hould  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew.  Since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Church  has  undergone  feveral  ufcful  alterations 
md  repairs  *,  yet  Hill  it  is  a  Church,  and  ilill  our  free  Govern- 
ment is  not  overthrown.  Nor  fiiall  it  be,  by  the  meafure  which 
we  now  propofe.     Unhurt,  it  vriil  be  yet  more  flrong  j  and  it 
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will  be  {liewn  to  the  world,  to  be  a  building  whica  its  enemies, 
with  all  their  fury,  may  attack  in  vain. 

Redouble  then  your  exertions  ;  calmly  perfevere.  In  fine,  ne- 
ver let  the  words  of  ^neas  to  his  weather-beaten  Trojans  he 
effaced  from  your  hearts, 

*  DuratCy  et  vofmet^  rebus  fervate  fecundis.  ' 

I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c.  W. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 
0?i  the  Culture  cf  Turiiips. 

Sir, 

A  Correfpondent  who  ftgns  himfelf  '  A  Northumberland 
Farmer '  in  the  laft  Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  hav- 
ing m.ade  remarks  at  fome  length  upon  my  Letter  of  the  19th. 
October  1801,  inferted  in  that  work,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  fome 
animadverfions  upon  his  communication. 

In  the  Letter  alluded  to,  I  merely  afferted  a  v/ell  known  fa£l:, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripon,  in  which  defcription  I  meant  to 
include  an  extent  of  country  containing  many  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  turnips  were  (with  few  exceptions)  fown  in  dt-ills  at  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  diftance  in  the  rows.  I  further  added, 
that  I  believed  the  farmers  in  Yorkfliire,  upon  land  proper  for 
growing  them,  were  not  inferior  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips  to 
thofe  of  any  country ;  and  though  this  has  been  controverted  by 
your  correfpondent,  and  much  ingenious  argument  employed  in 
favour  of  the  Scotiili  method  of  fowing  them  in  high  ridges  of 
twenty-eight  inches  difiance  in  the  rows,  yet  they  have  not  made 
me  a  convert  to  his  opinion. 

We  have  had  turnips  cultivated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  fup- 
pofe  is  done  in  Scotland,  in  ridges,  dunged  in  the  furrows  by 
women  and  children,  nearly  the  fame  as  for  potatoes  ;  the  ridges 
fplit  with  a  double  mouldboard  plough,  and  the  feed  fown  upon 
them  with  a  drill :  But  this  is  almoil  entirely  abandoned  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  drill  fixed  to  the  plough,  and  is  now  fcldcm  ufed, 
but  upon  wet  or  very  fliff  fhony  ground,  diOicult  to  hoe,  anci 
which  is  very  improper  land  to  attempt  to  grow  turnips  upon. 

I  have  fome  years  fmce  feen  lands  Town  after  this  method,  and 
am  fully  fatisfied  that  it  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  Yorkfhire,  or,  as  your  Northumberland  friend 
is  pleafed  to  call  it,  the  Ripon  method  •,  nay,  I  firmly  believe, 
upon  good  turnip  land,  as  large,  or  even  a  larger  quantity  of 
turnips  may  be  produced,  per  acre,  by  tli^  latter,  tlian  by  the 
former  method. 
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.  Your  correfpondent  obferves  very  juftly,  that  tliere  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  rows  in  one  acre  of  land  in  the  Yorkfhire 
fyftem,  than  there  is  in  the  other.  But  I  by  no  means  agree 
>vitli  him,  when  he  fays,  that  wlien  one  is  hoed  for  4s.  per  acre, 
the  other  may  be  done  for  half  a  crown.  The  turnips  may  per- 
haps be  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  with  refpe(£l  to  quantity,  at 
an  expence  in  that  proportion ;  but  no  field  can  be  faid  to  be 
properly  handhoed,  unlefs  the  land  is  moved  by  the  hoe  in  every 
part,  however  diftant  from  the  plant.  Indeed,  in  this  county, 
it  is  a  common  praftice  for  good  farmers  to  hoe  their  fields  com- 
pletely over,  even  when  fome  parts  have  failed  to  produce  tur- 
nips, merely  to  pulverife  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds. 

Your  friend  argues  much  upon  the  great  benefit  of  ufing  the 
horfe  hoe  ;  and,  where  it  can  be  done  effvjdually,  I  agree  it  is 
an  excellent  implem.ent :  But  this  is  no  argument  againft  the 
Y'orkfhire  method  of  fowing  turnips,  as  we  have  hoes  that  may 
be  fet  to  any  diftance  ;  and  if  the  land  is  clear  of  ftones,  will 
hoe  between  the  rows  very  well  at  twelve  inches.  I  know  not 
to  what  perfe£i:ion  they  have  invented  hoes  in  Scotland  \  but 
I  have  not  yet  feen  any,  that  could  be  ufed  to  any  advantage, 
acrofs  the  lands  in  a  field  grooving  turnips ;  and  as  you  fow  them 
in  the  North  on  high  ridges,  it  appears  impoflible  to  do  them  fo  ; 
and  therefore  they  hardly  can,  I  think,  be  proper-ly  cultivated 
without  hand'hoeing  at  leafi  once  over. 

I  really  cannot  underfland  how  hand-hoeing,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, can  l)e  of  Icfs  advantage  to  the  land,  than  if  done  by 
horfes  :  The  latter  may  be  lefs  expenfive  ;  but  perhaps  the  labour, 
trouble,  and  inconvenience  attending  the  putting  the  dung  into 
the  ridges,  is  fully  equal  to  that. 

One  very  material  objection  to  the  Northumberland  method, 
(in  my  opinion  an  unanfwerable  one),  is,  the  laying  the  land  up 
in  high  ridges,  which  is  a  means  of  evaporating  the  moifture  from 
the  earth,  and  of  expofing  the  young  and  tender  plants,  in  a  dry 
feafon,  to  piercing  cold  winds,  and  the  fcorching  fun.  I  have  for- 
merly ittn  turnips  fo  fown,  entirely  eaten  up  by  infetls  and  the 
iiy>  when  thofe  done  the  other  way  were  but  little  injured,  their 
growth  having  been  lefs  retarded  by  dry  weather.  How  your 
friend  can  make  his  turnips  (where  they  are  but  1 1  inches  dif- 
tant in  the  rows)  as  large  as  8^  inches  diameter,  I  acknowledge 
I  am  not  able  to  find  out.  But  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argu- 
ment (for  I  do  not  admit  the  faQ)  that  there  ir  the  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  turnips  your  friend  fays,  yet  I  contend,  that 
they  are  not  fo  advantageous  to  a  farmer,  as  thofe  of  a  lefs  fize. 

In  good,  vv'cll  cultivated  land,  in  the  Yorkfliire  method,  if  pro^ 
perly  hced^  the  root  of  the  turnip  will  meet  and  cover  the  ground. 

Thefs 
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Thefe  are  thought  to  be,  and  (generally  fpeaking)  certainly  are, 
better  than  thofe  that  are  larger,  and  let  at  greater  diftanccs  \  being 
lefs  Hable  to  receive  injury  from  wet  and  frofty  weather  than  large 
ones  ;  and  are  not  of  fo  fpungy  a  nature,  but  of  a  firmer  and 
more  nutritive  quality.  For  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  I  appeal 
to  any  unprejudiced  man  who  has  fairly  tried  the  experiment, 
whether  he  rcfide  in  England  or  in  Scotland.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Yorkshire  Farmer. 
RipOTiy    ip/j  January  1803. 

P.  S. — Being  diffident  of  my  own  opinion  upon  fo  important 
a  fubjecfl,  oppofed  to  fo  able  a  writer  as  your  correfpondent 
from  Northumberland,  after  the  above  was  written,  1  fent  it 
and  the  Magazine  to  a  friend  of  mine  (who  has  cultivated  tur- 
nips with  great  fuccefs  for  a  number  of  years),  and  requefled 
his  opinion  upon  it.  In  anfwer,  I  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  which  is  contained  fo  much  good  fenfe,  found 
argument,  and  real  experimental  knowledge,  that  though  his 
fentiments  and  my  own  are  fomewhat  fimilar,  I  hope  1  need 
make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing  it. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  efteem  myfelf  under  much  obligation  to  you  for  the  perufal 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  work  appears  to  be  very  judi- 
cioufly  conduced,  and  certainly  is  aided  by  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent correfpondents  ;  and  in  particular  one,  who  writes  largely 
on  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  turnips.  Of  this  letter  you 
defire  my  opinion. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  comparing  different  methods  of 
hufbandry,  for  a  perfon  entirely  to  divefl  himfelf  of  local  preju- 
dice. IJe  is  difpofed  to  think,  that  his  own  practice,  and  that 
of  his  neighbours,  is  the  beil  that  can  poffibly  be  followed.  But, 
in  order  to  form  a  true  judgement  upon  the  prefent  fubje£l,  let 
us  impartially  examine  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  fome  men  who  have  been  looked  up  to, 
as  the  firft  agriculturifts  in  thefe  kingdoms  (I  mean  the  farmers 
of  Norfolk),  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  broadcail  method 
of  fowing  turnips  j  but  it  muil  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  has 
{een  the  Yorkfliire  method  of  fowing  them,  that  it  is  fuperior  to 
the  broadcafl  in  every  point  of  view :  it  is  allowed  to  be  fo  by 
the  Northumberland  farmer. 

I  readily  admit  and  believe,  that  the  Scotch  drill  will  anfwer 
better  than  the  Yorkfliire  one,  upon  cold  fpungy  land ;  but  upon 
all  fields  properly  called  turnip-land,  I  believe  every  unprejudiced 
perfon  will  give  a  preference  to  the  Yorkihire  one. 

The 
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The  advocates  for  the  Scotch  drill  aflert; — '  That  they  grow 
their  turnips  to  greater  fize,  and  Hkewife  produce  a  fuperior 
weight  per  acre. '  The  firlt  will  readily  be  granted  ;  but  the  pro- 
ducing a  greater  weight  upon  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  by  no 
means  be  conceded  to  them. 

When  turnips  are  fown  at  a  diftance  of  28  inches  froin  row 
to  row,  and  happen  to  plant  badly,  wliich  will  frequently  be  the 
cafe,  then  the  general  deficiency  will  be  much  greater  in  fields 
fo  managed,  than  in  fuch  as  are  fown  in  rows  at  only  1 2  inches 
difUnce. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  afierted,  that  farmers  in  general  are 
a  fet  of  men  fo  obilinately  wedded  to  old  cuiloms,  and  fo  pre- 
judiced againiL  innovation,  that  even  a  certainty  of  advantage 
will  hardly  tempt  them  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track  ;  but 
this,  with  refpe(!i^  to  the  fov/ing  of  turnips,  docs  not  by  any 
means  apply  to  the  farmers  in  this  county  :  for  the  Yorkfliire 
drill  was  no  fooner  invented,  but  its  advantages  over  the  broad- 
caft  method  were  generally  acknowleged  ;  and  its  ufe  (with  very 
few  exceptions)  became  univerfal.  We  are  no  ftrangers  to  the 
lowing  of  turnips  with  the  Scotch  drill.  Several  perfons  have 
made  a  trial  of  it  •,  but  the  refult  was  not  by  any  means  fuch,  as 
to  eflabiifli  its  fuperiority  over  the  mode  now  in  ufe ;  and  the 
pra£lice  is,  I  believe,  nearly  difcontinued. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  made  trial  of  fowing  fome  of  my  tur- 
nips at  double  the  ufual  diftance  from  row  to  row,  by  ufing 
two  ploughs,  one  with  a  drill  fixed  to  it,  and  the  other  with- 
out one ;  but,  after  following  that  method  for  tv/o  years,  I 
reverted  to  my  former  practice,  which  experience  convinced  me 
v-as  more  beneficial.  'Tis  true,  my  turnips  with  the  wide  in- 
:  -rvals  grew  fomcthing  larger  ;  but  I  found  them  on  that  account 
more  liable  to  injury  from  the  froil,  and  likewife,  after  Chrift- 
rnas,  lefs  nutritive  than  thofe  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  nor  had  I  any 
reafon  to  believe,  that  my  turnips  with  the  wide  intervals  ex- 
ceeded, or  even  equalled  the  weight  per  acre  of  the  others,  which 
were  only  12  inches  diilant. 

In  eating  turnips  grown  upon  raifed  drills,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  or  (lieep,  which  falls  in  the 
hollow  of  the  interval,  muft  efcape  below  the  reach  of  the  plough, 
and  confequently  be  loft ;  which  v/ill  not  be  the  cafe  when  tur- 
nips grow  upon  a  level  furface.  It  is  alfo  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  eat  their  turnips  with  fheep,  that  this 
animal,  by  rolling  itfclf  upon  its  back,  will  fometimes  get  into 
fach  an  awkv/ard  pofition,  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover  its  feet ; 
nd  if  not  found  and  releafed  in  a  proper  time  afterwards,  dies ; 
'nd  as  this,  upon  a  level  furface,  generally  happens  in  the  furrow, 

fo 
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fo  the  intervals  of  the  railt'd  drills  prcfciiting  To  many  furrows, 
muft  make  the  danger  proportionally  greater. 

When  it  is  confuiercd,  that,  in  this  part  of  Yorkfliire,  M^e 
grow  turnips  that  yearly  feed  vail  quantities  of  cattle  and  flieep 
of  our  own  breed,  as  well  as  feverai  thoufands  of  fhcep  from 
Northumberland,  we  ought,  if  experience  can  be  laid  to  teach 
people  any  tiling,  to  be  allowed  fo  know  fomething  of  this  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  having  made  trial  of  the  three  different  modes  above 
mentioned,  we  certainly  ihall  hold  to  that  which  we  think  is 
beft. 

It  is  not  every  farmer  who  caji  re  fart  to  mathematical  calculations 
to  found  his  opinion  upon  \  but  a  man  of  common  fenfe  can 
make  a  comparative  ellimate  of  the  value  of  a  crop,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  time  that  it  will  maintain  a  given  number  of 
ftock.  Could  the  farmer  plant  turnips  upon  his  ground,  and 
grow  them  to  a  given  fize  with  equal  facility,  as  the  mathemati- 
cian can  calculate  their  v/eight  upon  paper,  we  Ihould  then  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  proper  conclufions  without  danger  of  mif- 
take ;  but  as  it  v/ill  not  be  fo,  I  only  wiili  the  Northumberland 
farmer  was  in  this  neighbourhood  at  prefent,  to  convince  him- 
felf,  by  ocular  demonllration,  tliat  the  modes  of  other  counties 
may  be  equal  to  his  own. 

The  above  is  my  real  opinion  refpeeling  the  dlfFercnt  methods 
of  cultivating  turnips.  1  am  higlily  iiattered  to  find  it  agrees  fo 
;iearly  with  yours.     I  am,  &c. 

Remarks  on  the  above  hy  the  CGnduBor, 

The  culture  of  turnips  forming  a  m.aterjal  branch  of  rural  ceco> 
nomy,  the  opinion  of  the  Conductor  may  perhaps  be  expelled 
by  the  readers  of  this  work,  now  when  the  fubjcd:  has  *been  fo 
ably  difcuffed  by  correfpondenti  on  each  fide.  The  following 
curibry  remarks  are  therefore  ofered. 

Turnips  have  been  p;irtially  cultivated  in  Britain  for  a  century 
paft ;  but,  fmce  1770,  this  root  has  gradually  fprcad  over  every 
quarter  of  the  illand.  Two  obje<i>s  aYe  in  view  when  turnips  are 
raifed  ;  firft,  to  clean  the  ground  ;  fecondly,  to  prepare  winter 
food  for  cattle  and  flieep.  .Both  objecSls  are  of  great  im.portance, 
though  undoubtedly  the  fn-fl  claims  the  precedence  ;  for  if  the 
ground  is  not  fufficiently  cleaned  when  carrying  a  crop  of  this 
root,  the  whole  of  the  after  rotation  is  neccffarily  injured. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  beil  mctliod  of  cultivating  turnips 
IS  the  one  that  cleans  the  ground  molt  ciFedually,  then  v/e  Ihould 
think  the  queftion  is  determined  in  favour  of  drilling,  at  fuch  in- 
tervals as  allows  the  horfe-hoe  to  be  fuificiexitly  ufed.     By  a  horfe- 

hoC;, 
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hoe,  we  mean  either  the  Dutch  hoe,  provincially  called  a  fcraper, 
or  a  fmall  plough  of  the  ordinary  conftrudlion,  drawn  by  one 
horfe  j  and  fuch  cannot  in  any  foil  be  fuccefsfully  applied,  unlefs 
the  intervals  betwixt  the  drills  arc  from  24  to  30  inches.  Horfe^ 
lioeing  at  IciTer  diftances  is  a  perfe<Sl  mockery  ;  and  no  hand  la- 
bour, unlefs  it  is  given  at  a  rate  of  expence  exceeding  cuftomary 
profits,  can  equal  the  benefits,  arifing  from  introducing  horfe-hoe- 
jng,  where  turnips  are  extenfively  cultivated.  We  prefume  it  is 
underftood,  that  the  hand^ioe  is  ufed  to  fmgle  out  the  plants, 
and  to  clean  the  fide  of  the  drills  before  the  lafL  horfe -hoeing  is 
given. 

Our  opinion  is  therefore  decidedly  in  favour  of  drilling  tur- 
nipsi — this  mode  permitting  every  branch  of  the  management  to 
be  executed  in  the  mod  perfe6l:  way.  The  plan  defended  by 
our  Yorkfliire  friend  is  confeiTedly  fuperior  to  the  ancient  way 
of  fowing  broadcaft,  though  ftill,  as  the  benefit  of  horfe  labour 
is  not  gained,  or  at  Icaft  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  it  muft  be 
confidered  as  inferior  to  the  northern  fyftem.  If  the  abolifhment 
of  naked  fummer-fallow  on  all  the  lands  capable  of  carrying  tur- 
nips is  intended,  it  can  only  be  fafely  executed  by  a  fteady  ad- 
herence to  the  mode  pointed  out  by  our  Northumberland  cor- 
rcfpondent.  When  in  Yorkfliire,  we  learned  that  a  confiderablc 
proprietor  would  not  take  broadcaft  turnips  as  a  fallow  crop, 
and  we  judge  he  was  in  the  right. 

Whether  a  greater  or  lefler  crop  of  turnips  ivill  be  procured 
from  drilling  than  from  broadcaft,  is  a  queftion  often  agitated. 
In  our  opinion,  the  iflue  is  immaterial,  unlefs  it  can  be  (hown 
that  both  modes  admit  the  ground  to  be  equally  well  managed, 
which  is  the  true  criterion  for  determining  their  merits.  Wc 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  it  is  practicable  to  raife  as  hea- 
vy, nay  even  a  heavier  crop  in  the  broadcaft  fafnion,  than  by  drill- 
ing, if  the  plants  are  very  carefully  fmgled  out ;  but  that  fuch 
care  can  be  univerfally  beftowed,  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
expert.  In  many  counties,  the  rate  of  population  would  not  per- 
mit fuch  a  meafure  to  be  attempted  :  hence,  horfe  labour  becomes 
abfolutely  necefl'ary,  if  turnips  are  to  be  extenfively  and  fuccefsfully 
cultivated. 

We  muft  remark,  that  our  Yorkfliire  friend  feems  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  drill  hufbandry,  otherwife  he  v/ould  not  have 
afhgned  difadvantages  to  it  which  do  not  exift.  The  ridges  arc 
generally  formed  with  two  bouts  of  a  plough  in  the  firft  in-r 
^ance,  before  the  dung  is  fprcad  into  the  furrow;  and  this  ridge 
is  reverfed  or  fplit,  not  by  a  double-moulded  plough,  but  by  two 
bouts  of  the  fame  implement  which  origiuiiily  formed  it.  The 
height  of  the  ridge  is  very  trifling  ;  for  by  the  application  of  ^ 
lifjht  roller,  both  before  and  after  fowing,  the  ground  is  near- 
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ly  brought  back  to  a  Iev51.  The  cxpcnce  of  fpreading  the  dun;^ 
into  the  drills  is  very  little  more  than  when  it  is  i'pread  on  th« 
furface  at  large  ;  and  this  trifling  dillercnce  (not  fixpcnce  per  acre) 
is  ten  times  more  than  compenlated  by  the  extra  benefit  gained 
by  the  crop,  in  conlequence  of  the  dung  being  completely  cover- 
ed in.  It  is  not  cuftom.ary  to  earth  up  turnips,  unlets  when  they 
are  grown  on  wet  linds,  as  fuch  a  pracVicc  prevents  the  root  from 
fweliing  in  iize  \  confequently  the  danger  to  flicep,  when  fed 
upon  turnip  fields,  apprehended  by  our  correfpcndcnt,  can  ver/ 
rarely  take  place. 

Though  our  opinion,  on  this  fubjedV,  coincides  with  what  was 
given  by  the  Northumberland  farmer,  yet  we  muft  acknowledge 
that  the  arguments  ufed  on  the  other  fide,  by  our  Yorkfliirc 
friend,  are  ingenioufly  and  ably  itated.  They  difplay  confider- 
able  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  prove  the 
writer  poiTeiled  of  an  ardent,  though  miilaken  dcfire  to  promote? 
the  welfare  and'profperity  of  that  fcience.  N. 


?0R    THE    FARMERS    MAjSAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Feat  Mojfes  and  Shell  Marl  on  the  Eflate  of  DunnU 
chen  in  the  County  of  Fofar.  ExtraSiedy  by  perm-ffion^  from  a 
ALanufcript  Hijlory  of  Feat  MofSy  by  Andrew  Steele  Efq, 

The  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  during  ages,  and  are  ftill  in  their  progrefs,  in  the 
falling  up  of  the  vallies  of  the  earth,  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
beautifully  difplayed  to  the  philofophic  eye,  than  by  examining 
Relleneth  peat-mof-^,  the  property  of  GeoiFgc  Dempller  Efq.,  in 
the  parifh  of  Forfar. 

Situated  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  in  a  hollow  from 
which  the  water  of  a  copious  fpring  hath  had  no  clear  and  fuffi- 
cient  ifTue,  this  peat-bog,  confilling  of  about  70  acres,  muft  have 
been  once  a  lake.  Indeed,  that  is  fufBciently  obvious,  not  only 
from  its  connexion  v/ith  a  very  confiderable  lake,  called  Refheneth 
Loch,  alnloft  a  mile  in  length,  but  efpecially  from  a  bed  of  (hell 
marl  found  beneath  the  peat,  and  fituated  immediately  above  the 
folid  ground.  The  bed  of  marl  (of  which  fub (lance  there  is  alfo 
a  great  quantity  found  in  Reflieneth  Loch)  is  in  fome  places  i^ 
feet  in  thicknefs,  gently  diminilliing  towards  the  margin  of  the 
mofs.  Its  average  thicknefs  is  about  5  feet  •,  but  the  layer  is  very 
irregular.  On  difTolving  a  portion  of  this  marl  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  I  found  it  a  very  pure  calcareous  matter,  containing  only 
about  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight  of  peatv  and  other  fubftanceS. 

The 
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The  fliells  compofing  the  marl,  many  of  which  are  quite  entire, 
are  of  the  water  fnail  or  cochlea  kind,     [Helix  Pi/frij^  Lin.) 

The  great  value  of  luch  a  bed  of  marl  ought  to  be  a  powerful 
Inducement  to  every  one  that  pofTelTes  any  mofs  grounds  lo  fearch 
them  carefully,  and  particularly  in  their  deepeft  receflcs,  and  even 
beneath  their  immediate  fubibil,  for  this  important  article  of  ma- 
nure, 

Mr  Dempfier  hatli  foKl  from  the  bottom  of  this  mofs,  marl  to 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  1 2, occl.  Sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of 
loocl.  per  iinnumj  ever  fmce  the  period  it  was  drained,  which  is 
about  twelve  years  ago:  and  the  quantity  that  remains  is  yet 
very  great. 

The  immcnrity  of  time  that  I  apprehend  it  would  take  to 
form  fo  valt  a  coileciion  of  luch  minute  {hell  animals  is  beyond 
our  conception,  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  judge  from  natural 
cau'es  and  clredls. 

This  valley,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  a  lake,  from  circumflances 
now  to  us  incomprehenfible,  unlcfs  the  vaft  accumulation  of 
fhells  can  be  deemed  a  fuihcient  caufe,  feems  to  have  acquired 
a  furface  fit  for  the  produflion  of  trees:  for  all  the  under  layers 
cf  the  mofs,  next  to  the  marl,  are  compofed  of  roots,  Hems  and 
branches  of  alder,  birch,  hazel  (with  the  nuts  of  this  lall  tree 
externally  entire),  and  fome  oaks  of  confiderable  fize. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed  poihble  that  this  coUeftion  of  trees  may 
have  been  floated  from  the  higher  grounds  ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  all  thefe  trees  could  be  depofited  in  this  manner,  as 
there  is.no  appearance  of  any  rivulet  having  ever  run  into  the 
valley.  It  may  rather  be  prefumed  that  the  fediment  of  water, 
percolating  from  the  adjacent  grounds,  may  have  formed  above 
the  marl  a  foil  proper  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

From  a  wood  the  valley  mult  ha\re  been  transformed  into  a 
peat  bog  or  mofs,  probably  by  a  Ilagnation  of  water  which  would 
naturally  occafion  the  de(lru6lion  of  the  trees  and  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants,  which,  in  fuch  fituations,  accumulate  and  ne- 
ver fall  into  a  Hate  of  total  decompofition.  The  peat  matter  is 
found  about  fix  feet  thick  above  the  marl,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  drainage  its  fur  lace  v^^as  covered  over  with  heath. 

By  drainage  and  Mie  confcquent  alteration  of  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  the  heath  has  been  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  mofs,  even 
at  the  furface,  formed  into  a  fine  light  mould,  and  covered  with 
grafs,  coarfe  Indeed  in  general ;  but  where  It  hath  been  gra- 
velled for  a  road,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  fwarded 
at  the  fides  with  the -^finefl  paHure  grafles  and  clovers:  Couch 
i]jrafs  or  twitch  (triiicum  repensj  was  there  alfo  particularly  ob- 
fervable. 

This  mofs  hat!*  bc:en  drained  by  one  deep  cut  through  the 

middle 
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middle  of  It,  and  through  a  fand  bank  of  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  which  obdructed  the  illue  of  the  water.  The  drainage, 
however,  having  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  only  of  ob- 
taining the  marl,  no  artificial  general  improvement  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  has  yet  taken  place;  but  by  every  appear- 
ance, when  it  fliall  be  done,  the  crops  afforded  will  be  uncom- 
monly luxuriant,  from  the  decompofed  nature  of  t]\e  mofs, 
caufed  by  its  being  fo  long  in  a  drained  (late.  Mr  Dempllifr 
hath  enclofed,  levtdJed  and  dug  over  with  the  fpade  about  fix 
acres  of  it,  v^hich  he  mean.s  to  fow  with  grafs  feeds  next  fpring, 
without  any  corn  crop. 

Here  are  obfervable  fome  holes  which  had  been  dug  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mofs,  containing  ftagnated  water,  but  now  almoit 
filled  up  again,  to  the  level  of  the  general  furface,  by  bog  mofs 
or  fog  (fpbagnum paliijlre )  not  yet  folid  *,  a  plain  example  of  the 
quick  reproduction  of  peat  matter  by  the  growth  of  vegetables 
of  the  mofs  or  mufc'i  tribe. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  peat  earth  at  tlie  bottom  of 
this  mofs,  which  appears  to  have  a  fm.all  mixture  of  clay,  is 
very  folid,  and,  when  cut  into  peats  and  dried,  makes  excellent 
fuel  •,  and  Mr  Dempfter  obferves  that  firm  peats  of  this  fort, 
and  particularly  what  is  found  on  fome  of  the  Highland  grounds 
of  Scotland  is  very  little  inferior  to  coal.  He  burns  fuch  peats 
commonly  himfelf,  and  has  fold  many  hundred  pounds  worth 
to  his  neighbours  from  this  mofs.  Their  allies  alfo  are  valuable 
for  manure,  and,  by  How  and  confined  combullion,  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  peat  in  confiderable  quantity. 

The  mofs  of  Dunnichen  in  the  pariih  of  the  fame  name, 
now  partly  under  culture,  is  fituated  near  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  in  a  fmall  valley  kept  wet,  like  that  of 
Refteneth,  by  a  copious  fpring  of  water,  and  alfo  by  furface 
waters  defcending  in  rainy  feafons  from  the  higher  grounds. 

It  confided  of  fifty-nine  acres,  moftly  of  peat  foil,  (hallow  at 
the  margin,  but  deepening  to  fifteen  feet  towards  the  middle. 
The  drainage  of  it,  which  was  accomplilhed  forty  years  ago,  at 
the  expence  of  50!.,  was  originally  intended  merely  fof  the  pur- 
pofe of  procuring,  more  eafily,  peats  for  fuel,  of  which  the 
country  Hood  in  great  need.  13eneath  the  peat  foil  was  found, 
on  cutting  a  deep  level,  a  layer  of  fand  mixed  with  a  Jittle  mud, 
fix  feet  thick,  and,  immediately  under  the  fand,  in  fome  places, 
beds  of  marl,  mixed,  however,  confiderably  with  fand. 

On  the  fubje(Sl  of  marl  as  connected  with  mofs,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  common  practice 
of  fearching  for  marl  is  by  the  boring  irons  ufed  in  trying  far 
coal  and  other  hard  mineral  fubdances,  yet  Pvlr  Dempder  very 
judicioufly  advifes  rather  to  make  ufe  of  a  long  wooden  pole  for 
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this  purpofe,  with  an  iron  auger  fixed  to  its  end.  This  makes 
the  operation  of  boring  for  marl  both  cheap  and  eafy.  A  pole 
of  twenty-five  feet,  he  thinks,  will,  in  general,  be  of  fufficient 
lengthy  If  the  mofs  be  found  to  be  deeper  than  this,  it  is  eafy 
to  join  another  pole  to  the  firll,  or  to  obtain  a  new  one  of 
a  greater  length. 

Shell  marl  iy  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  generality  of  lakes, 
and  of  meadows  and  mofTes  which  have  once  been  lakes,  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  the  remains  "of  myriads  of 
thofe  forts  of  fmall  teflaceous  animals  which  commonly  inhabit 
pools  of  water,  and  have  lived  and  died  in  thofe  fituations. 

Some  of  thofe  (hells  are  univalves,  (generally  Hetixy  anitnal 
Limaxy  Lin.)  others  are  bivalves,  (generally  Tellmay  animal 
Tethysy  Lin.)  and  are  frequently  very  entire  when  taken  up; 
but  after  a  (hcrt  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  they  crumble  into 
a  fine  whitifii  powder  which  effervefces  with  acids,  and  is,  in 
hiCt,  no  way  diirerent  from  powdered  limeftone.  It  is  com- 
monly more  pure  from  foreign  and  ufelefs  ingredients  than  moll 
iimeftones.  Some  mofs  marl,  examined  by  Dr  Coventry,  Pro- 
fefTor  of  Agriculture  at  Edinburgh,  v/as  fouiul  to  contain  Z^  per 
cent,  of  pure  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  more  than 
jime  generally  polTcffes,  and  the  refufe  of  the  marl  was  chiefly 
peaty  fubdance,  which  makes  the  refufe  of  fuch  marl  of  more 
ufe  as  a  manurcj  than  that  of  limeftone,  which  is  generally  fand 
or  clay. 

Shell  marl  may  be  converted  into  quicklime  by  burning.  Its 
folution  changes  vegetable  colours  to  green,  and  it  pofleffes  all 
the  other  properties  of  quicklime,  and,  as  fuch,  is  ufed  for  build- 
ing in  many  places  of  England. 

De  Pages,  in  his  travels,  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Banks  of  the  MiflirTippi  make  oyfter  fhells  ferve  all  thepur- 
pofes  of  limeftone.  And  lands  that  receive  manure  from  towns 
where  much  lliell-filh  is  ufed,  or  that  have  (hells  in  their  foil, 
naturally,  or  by  being  brought  to  them  from  a  (belly  fea  (horc, 
(land  in  no  need  of  lime  for  their  culture,  and  are  not  at  all 
benefited  by  it. 

Some  naturallfls,  indeed,  believe  that  all  limeftones,  marbles, 
and  other  mafles  of  calcareous  fubftances,  are  derived  from  the 
remains  of  animals,  and  confolidaced  either  in  confequence  of 
fufion  by  heat,  or  folution  in  water;  and  fome  of  ths  fineft  lime- 
(tones  and  marbles  ihow,  unequivocally,  that  they  are  a  congeries 
of  (hells  of  the  ocean.  Beds  of  thefe  materials  are  frequently 
found  near  the  fummits  of  mountains,  in  which  the  (hells  that 
compofe  them  can  be  diftindly  traced  and  enumerated  by  the 
naturaliftr 

As 
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As  a  manure,  {hell  marl  nncak'iiied  Is  therefore  to  be  ufcd  as 
lime;  but  in  that  Hate,  it  is  not  {(i  minutely  divifible,  nor 
fo  foluble  in  water,  and  of  courfe  more  tardy  in  its  ope- 
ration ;  of  confequence,  however,  it  remains  much  longer  in 
the  foil  than  quicklime.  On  the  comparative  value  of  fliell 
marl  and  lime,  Mr  Lummis,  in  an  eiTay  quoted  in  Maxwell's 
Hulbandry,  remarks,  '  Notwithftanding  that  lime  is  fo  very  good 
manure,  yet  I  prefer  marl  to  it ;  becaufe,  lading  five  times  as 
long,  it  is  in  the  end  much  cheaper,  although  fometimes  it  is 
more  chargeable  at  firft  than  the  other.'  i  ikewife,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  a  boll  of  fliell  marl  is 
more  than  double  that  in  a  boll  of  powdered  quicklime.  The 
price  ought  therefore  to  be  more  than  double. 

When  Dunnichen  Mofs  was  drained,  it  muft  have  been  co- 
vered with  heath.  The  heath-turf,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
flems  and  floriferous  parts  of  the  heath  plants,  are  yet  found 
every  where  on  the  fuiface.  It  had  afterwards,  however,  from 
being  long  drained,  acquired  a  fward  of  coarfe  grafs.  Beneath, 
there  are  found  birch  and  alder  trees,  and  large  oak  roots,  fixed 
in  the  fand,  with  the  remains  of  mufci,  rufhes,  fedges,  and 
flags.  Before  the  improvement  of  the  furface  was  firft  con- 
ceived, it  had  been  cut  every  where  into  deep  pits  for  fuel. 
The  levelling  and  digging  of  the  furface  of  that  part  of  it  now 
improved,  therefore,  became  the  firft  necefiary  operation.  It 
was  all  dug  over  and  levelled  with  the  fpade,  and  divifion- 
furrows,  30  feet  diftance,  were  made,  down  to  the  fand,  for 
carrying  the  water  into  the  main  drains.  Thefe  operations,  by 
reafon  of  its  inequality  of  furface,  coft  4I.  per  acre,  amounting 
to  about  69I.  for  digging  and  levelling  near  fixteen  acres,  iu 
fummer  1800.  In  fp ring  1801,  thefe  grounds  were  fown  with 
early  oats,  except  a  quarter  of  an  acre  planted  with  yams. 
The  yams  had  dung  adminiftered  to  them ;  and  though 
their  haulms  were  cut  ofF,  after  they  had  fprung  up,  bv 
a  froft,  that  did  not  afPeft  the  potatoes  in  the  higher  grounds^ 
yet  they  grew  up  again,  and  a  crop  was  produced  more  weighty 
by  double  than  on  any  of  Mr  Dempfter's  beft  fields  that  feafon. 
The  oats.  Indeed,  which  received  no  manure  whatever,  were  too 
rank,  and  therefore  lodged.  The  produce  was  fixty  bolls  Linlith- 
gow meafure,  eftimated  at  15s.  per  boll;  amount  L.  45  o  o 
The  yams  am.ounted   to  12  bolls  of  20  ftones  Dutch 

wtiight  each,  at  5  s.  per  boil  -  -  300 

L. 48     o     o 
Dedud-  the  expence  of  feed,  and  the  labour  of  har- 
rowing -  -  -  -  14     o     o 

Gain  on  the  firft  year's  produce  -  L  34     o     o 
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I  j8  Ac  count  of  the  Feat  Alojfes  at  Dunichen,  Ma'J^ 

For  the  fecontl  year's  cropping,  the  mofs  carried  a  plough 
and  horfes,  even  on  the  places  that  had  been  hollowed  by  pits. 
It  was  fown  v/ith  early  oats»  except  one  acre  with  llax. 
The  M'hole  was  laid  down  with  grafs  feeds.  Though  the 
produce  of  this  crop  of  oats  has  not  yet  been  afcertained,  it  is 
prtfumed  it  will  be  more  than  laft  year.  It  (hall,  however,  be 
lierc  put  down  the  fame  as  it  was  afcertained  to  be  lalt  crop,  viz. 
60  bolls  at  15s.  -  -  -  L.  45     o     o 
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Dedu£l  the  expence  of  feed  and  labour 

Gain  on  fecond  year's  produce 

Acid  gain  on  the  the  firil  year's  produce 

L.  69     o     6 

From  thi^  ftatemrenf,  it  is  obvious  that  an  yearly  rent  of  above 
'>ol.  is,  by  the  improvement  of  fixteen  acres  of  this  otherwife 
ufelefs  piece  of  mofs  ground,  added  to  the  produce  of  the  eftatc 
in  future ;  the  two  firft  years  crops  being  fufficient  to  repay  the 
expences  incurred  in  improving  it. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  laft  crop  of  oats  was  fo  ftrong^ 
as  to  deftroy  partly  the  fown  grafs.  This  may  be  avoided,  by 
fowing  the  grou-nd,  in  future,  with  grafs  feeds  in  April  or  May, 
without  a  corn  crop.  Some  patches  alfo  of  the  mofs  that  had 
been  hollowed  for  fuel,  and  levelled  with  coarfe  peat  turf,  feem 
to  have  had  but  a  thin  crop.  That  lofs  might  have  been  avoided^ 
probably,  if  peat  allies  had  been  mixed  with  the  foil  on  the 
furface,  or  a  top  dreiling,  o-f  an  inch  thick,  of  fand  or  earth  had 
been  given  it,  or  perhaps  by  heavy  rolling  alone.  Nothing  fecms-' 
necelTary  farther  for  rendering  a  peat  bog,  that  has  been  fo  long 
drained  as  this,  a  better  or  more  produ<Sive  foil.  The  crop  of 
grafs  on  it  at  prefent  i^  moil  luxuriant  j  indeed,  it  is  fo  beyond 
belief  3  but  it  is  partly  fine  natural  grafs,  the  fown  grafles  hav- 
ing been  in  fome  places  deftroyed  by  the  over  luxuriance  of  the 
crop.  It  remains  doubtful  to  Mr  Dempfter,  whether,  from  its- 
appearance  of  producing  fo  great  quantities  of  good  grafs,  he 
will  let  it  remain  for  pailure,  or  admit  it  into  a  due  rotation  of 
crops,  as  part  of  his  farm. 

Mr  Dempfter  remarks,,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mofles  of 
Scotland  cannot  fail  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  fertility  and 
richnefs  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  that  it  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
fafeft  fpcculations  in  which  a  proprietor  or  tenant  can  employ 
his  money,  more  efpecially  fince  experience  has  proved  that  the 
mere  ail  of  draining  molfes  is  the  principal  expence  attending 
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their  improvement;  for  while  lime  or  otlicr  calcareouf  manures 
were  uncierftocid  to  be  ncceH'iry,  the  diftance  of  many  moll'trs, 
from  thefe  articles,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  purchafiii<^  them, 
might  naturally  deter  prudent  people  from  the  undtrtakinj^. 

As  to  tlu'  growth  of  trees  on  drained  mofTes,  Mr  Dcmpfter 
obferves,  that  on  the  dry  parts  of  the  mofs  of  Rtltcue'th,  the 
Scotifti  firs,  the  feeds  of  which  had  been  blown  from  fome 
neighbouring  plantations  of  that  wood,  took  root,  and  grew  very 
kin  My,  though  they  have  fince  been  deftrnyed  by  the  palluring 
of  cattle  in  the  moifs,  after  attaining  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.— 0c7.  1802. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

On   Cheviot  Sheep. 
Sir, 

Being  In  the  conftant  habit  of  reading  your  valuable  publica- 
tion, from  which  much  ufeful  information  maybe  obtained,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  expe£^ed  the  public  will  drrlve  both  great 
and  beneficial  efFecSIs,  I  cannot  help  offering  you  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  letter  from  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  dated  rhe  4th  of  Otn:ober  lall,  in- 
ferted  in  the  fourth  number  of  your  third  volunie.  That 
there  was  not  any  Cheviot  ilieep  brought  to  the  teil  at  the  lill 
Camptown  fliew,  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  members 
of  the  Cheviot  Society  ;  not  only  as  ir  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  attributing  it  to  caufes  prejudicial  to  their  breed  of  Iheep,  but 
alfo  as  it  deprived  them  of  giving  a  public  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  breed.  It  arofe  from  circumflances  purely  accident- 
al, but  well  underftood  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  I  am 
confident,  tliat  thofe  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  clfcum- 
ftances  alluded  to,  will  not  fufpeif  that  it  was  owing  to  any  ap- 
prehenfion  that  the  Cheviot  (lieep  could  not  ftand  in  competition 
with  the  black-faced,  or  from  any  fear  of  dilgrace  from  the  South 
pown,  or  even  the  new  Leicefter  breeds  Repeated  experinn  nts 
have  completely  eftablilhed  the  fuperiority  of  the  Cheviot  breed' 
over  the  Foreft,  and  all  other  kinds  in  highland  fituatlons;  and 
it  may  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  of  this  aiiertion,  that  the  demand 
for  Cheviot  (heep  to  other  Highland  diifri6ls,  has  increafed  eve^ 
ry  year  fince  they  were  firil  introduced  ;  and  the  demand  for 
them  this  laft,  as  well  as  the  preceding  year,  was  fo  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  fupplied.  The  idea,  that  Cheviot  fhecp  will  not 
^eed  at  an  early  a^rj,  (feemingly  adopted  by  your  correfpondent), 
and  propagated  by  fome  popular  writers,  to  the  prejudice  01  tuat 
vaiuable  breed  of  (lieep,  repeated  experiments  have  proved    ill? 

S  s  ^  founded 
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founded.  But  fliould  that  gentleman,  or  any  other  advocates  of 
that  opinion,  wiih  to  have  a  public  proof,  there  are  breeders  of 
that  ftock  who,  whenever  called  on,  will  not  farink  from  making 
the  trial.     I  am,  &.C. 

A  Cheviot  Breeder. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  nature  and  management  qftheJJjortJJjeep;  with  remarks  on 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Cheviot  breed. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  animals  which  this  country  produces,  none  is  of 
more  public  utility,  or  private  advantage  than  the  Iheep.  Con- 
fidering  its  mountainous  range,  the  coarfeaefs,  andotherwife  ufe-. 
leLnets  of  the  pafture  on  which  it  f^eds  ;  and  the  little  exncnce 
necenary  in  managing,  and  keeping  up  a  flock,  when  compared 
with  its  real  value,  it  may  furely  be  reckoned  the  moft  valua- 
ble animal   that  thele  kingdoms  can  boal^  of. 

Nature  has  very  much  diverfzfied  the  foil  of  this  country,  and 
h^-s  alfo  ib  varied  the  properties  of  this  animal,  that  each  kind  may 
be  bronght  to  a  frate  of  the  higheft  perfeftlcn,  in  its  refpe6tive 
foil,  that  the  fpecies  is  capable  of  attaining  to  j  and  the  greateft 
difficulty  of  management  feems  to  be  in  Ifocking  the  foil  with  that 
particular  kind  which  it  can  bring  to,  and  keep  at,  the  higheft 
Itate  of  perfection. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  ridicule  that  will  be  thrown  upon  me, 
and  the  impolicy  with  wiiich  I  will  be  charged,  for  efpoufing  the 
interelts  of  that  kind  of  Iheep,  which  the  prevailing  talle  of  the 
times  in  general,  and  fo  many  able  lloremafters  in  particular, 
have,  as  it  were,  combined  to  extirpate  :  but  whatever  becomes 
popular,  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  often  forward  in  adopting,  and 
years,  atno  great  diltance  to  come,  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  too 
hafly  meafures,  and  the  mill: akes  of  their  immature  proceedings. 
^  Such  is  the  rage  for  ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool  (for  a- 
nother  property  the  animal  has  not)  that  a  purchafe  is  annually 
made  of  Cheviot  rams  for  croiling  the  ancient,  or  Forell  breed  *  ; 

but 

*  The  Forcft  Breed,  Linton  Breed,  or  Short  Shecji.are  all  different  -appeilations 
of  one  kind.  1  hey  are  called  the  Foreft  Breed,  from  their  being  found  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection  in  the  county  of  the  Forell — the  Linton  Breed  from  the  di- 
Hr.Ci  around,  and  a  weekly  market  heJd  there  in  [uly,  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of 
that  kind;  and  :he  Short  Sheep,  to  .diltinguiih  theiu  from  the  Cheviot  Breed,  that 
is  much  longer  in  the  body. 
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but  it  Is  not  pofTible,  confidering  the  nature  of  tlie  animal,  foil 
and  climr.te,  that  they  can  ever  have  a  Itock  equal  in  hcalthinefs, 
and  hardincfs,  to  that  they  arc  now  refolved  on  the  del^ruftion  of. 
I  pointedly  aflerr,  tliat  to  lay  tlie  forcft  breed  upon  a  farm 
where  the  foil  i?  dry,  and  the  cxpofiire  warm,  argues  as  much 
ignorance  in  fa»-inin^,  as  laying  the  Cheviot  kind  upon  a  high,\ver, 
lloraiy  pafture,  indicates  imprudence  ;  for  it  is  abfulutely  cer- 
tain, (though  the  cuirent  report,  and  opinion  of  the  times  fr. /s 
othervvlfe),  that  the  Cheviot  breed  neitlier  will,  nor  can  feed 
upon  inch  coarfe  ppflure  as  the  Foreit  breed.  The  Che- 
viot breed  is  naturally  more  luxurious,  more  indolent,  and 
ci^nfequently  more  tender  and  delicate,  than  the  other, 
and  either  taftes  very  fparingly  of,  or  altogether  rejcd:s 
what  the  other  voluntarily  choofes,  and  delights  to  feed  on.  The 
Cheviot  kind,  laid  upon  a  proper  foil,  will,  no  doubt,  feed  to  a 
greater  weight  than  the  foreft  breed,  upon  the  moil  fultable  foil 
that  can  be  found;  yet  give  them  both  an  equal  chance  in  the  rear- 
ing, and  after  management  upon  a  cold,  wet,  andfomewhat  ftormy 
farm,  (and  many  of  our  highland  farms  are  of  this  defci  iption), 
and  the  fliort  iheep  xvill  be  conliderably  heavier.  I  fpeak  not 
this  from  prejudice;  it  comes  daily  under  my  obfervation,  and 
has  for  acourfeof  years  been  exemplified  in  a  fair  and  complete 
trial. 

Certain  dom-efric  confiderations  make  it  imprudent  at  this  time 
to  fay  where,  and  ho;v  the  experiment  was  made  :  but  perhaps  I 
may  explain  the  procefs  of  management  more  precifely,  whenever 
thefe  confiderations  are  no  more.  The  refults  of  my  obferva- 
tions  are  thefe  :  The  Cheviot  breed  are  remarkablv  fond  of  paf- 
tnrlngori  foft  tathy  places,  but  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to 
feeding  upon  flrong  coarfe  meat, — th«yare very indolent,and, when 
fnow  is  upon  the  ground,  their  utmoll  exertion  is  to  occupy  fuch 
places  as  have  been  broken  by  the  natives, — they  fhrink  difpirit- 
cvl  from  the  (leety  blafts  of  fpring,  while  the  fliort  fheep  fet  out 
Vv'ith  great  activity  for  the  molfes,  where  they  gather  fuch  clean 
and  wliolefome  quick  meat  as  foon  re-invigorates  their  exhaulled 
ilrengtli.  In  Ihort,  the  foil  being  incapable  of  carrying  the  animal 
to  that  perfection  and  ilrength  its  component  parts  require, 
its  growth  is  limited  to  the  efHciency  of  the  foil,  or  rather  to  their 
partial  and  unequal  way  of  palturing  it. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  the  iliort  iheep  farther  than  continuing 
them  upon  farms,  where  it  would  be  improper  to  introduce  the 
Cheviot  breed  ;  and,  though  the  ilrenuous  advocates  for  the  lat- 
ter contend,  that  they  will  anfwer  upon  almoil  any  foil  in  Scot- 
land, yet  the  praftical  farmer,  who  has  tried  tlie  experiment, 
k,aows  the  contrary.     They  may  as  well  aUedge^  that  the  weakly 

and 
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and  {lender  ftrufture  of  the  butterfly,  is  as  well  calculated  to  ftand 
tlic  frofts  and  feverlties  of  winter,  as  the  hardy  Moor  Cock,  be- 
caufe  they  are  boih  to  be  feen  on  our  mountains  in  the  fummer 
months.  The  difparity  is  not  fo  great  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in  the  o- 
ther,  but  fliil  there  is  a  great  difference. 

I  come  now  to  make    a  few  obfervations  on    the  nature  and 
management  of  fhort  (heep.     The   conftitution  of  fheep   in    ge- 
ne al   is    congenial    to,  or    rather  formed  from  the  qualities    of 
the  fo  Is  on  w..rch  they  feed.     If  the  foil  be  graffy  and  foft,  with 
little  proportion  of  coarfe  meat  intermixed,  it    produces  a  Ibeep 
confiderably  large,  but  of  a  foft   un    eildy  conilitution,  efpecially 
at  an  advanced  age.     If  the  foil  be  heathy,  and  dry  with  little  ta- 
th}'  pailure,  the  ftock  will  be  fmall  and  hardy  ;  the  hogs  perhaps 
liable   to  ih^  ficknefs.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftoremafter 
ou~ht  to  be  as  complete  a  judge  of  the  foil,  as  of  the  properties  of 
the  animal  he  intends  to  Itock  it  with.     He  fliould  firft   confider 
\,vhether  it  Is  beft  adapted  for  feeding,  or  breeding  ;  or  whether  it 
be  offucha  nature  as  will  warrant  him    to  make  the  article  of 
-wool,  a  dillin£l  confide  ration  ;  for  wool  as   certainly  partakes  of 
the  quality  of  the  foil,  as  water  receives  a  tincture  from  the  land 
through  which  it  flows.      Wool   Staplers,  however,  make  little 
diflerence  in  the  general  price  of  fliort  wool;  and  therefore  1  think 
the  ameliorating  this  article,  not  worth  the  farmer's   diilinct  con- 
fKleration,  efpecially  as  he  mull  forego  advantages    more  import- 
ant.  His  attention,  then,  is  direfted  between  breeding  and  feeding. 
Some  farms  indeed  will  anfwer  both  plans  indifferently,  but  they 
will  excell  in  neither;   and,  though   it  is  practicable  to  raife    a 
flock,  f  .fliciently  ftrong  to  ftruggle  with  the   feverlties  of   win- 
ter, upon  a  farm  of  any  of  thefe  defcriptions,  yet  one  for  breeding 
has  always  the  advantage,  in  point  of  healthinefs  ;  fichiefs  among 
the  hogs  excepted.     If  a  farmer  then  purfue  this  plan,  indepen- 
dent of  every  other  confideration,  he  will  raife    his   flock  to   the 
greatcft    degree  of  llrength,    beauty,  healthinefs,  and  vigour,  to 
■which  the  fpecies  is  capable  of  being  carried  ;  while,  at  the   fame 
time,  he  will  augment  the   quantity    of    his     wool,  (though   it 
may  become  worfe  in  quality,)  the  pile  being  thicker,  longer,  and 
confequently  heavier. 

The  lambs  from  which  a  flock  is  to  be  raifed,  fliould  have  the 
fallowing  qualities:  They  fliould  be  ftrong  and  well  made,  the 
face  black,  but  not  of  a  jet  black,  as  tlils  is  apt  to  throw  the  off"- 
fpring  into  fpots  ;  but  when  it  is  faintly  intermixed  with  a  dark 
white,  it  may  be  confldered  as  the  true  forefl  breed.  Faces  that 
are  clean  white,  or  of  a  dun  colour,  are -by  all  means  to  be  a- 
voided  ;   the  former  being  allied  either  to  the  Cheviot  breed,   or 

to 
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to  the  old  Scotch  "^  kind,  the  laiter  having  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
the  breed  beyond  tliat  any  can  coaccive.  The  greater  the  iinii- 
larity  in  colour  betwixt  the  face  and  legs,  tlie  truer  ii  the  kind, 
let  it  be  of  what  defcription  it  will.  The  forehead  flbould  be 
-rough,  the  horns  (hould  be  well  turned,  and  the  ribs  arched  ;  and 
indeed  the  horns  and  ribs  naturally  bend  into  the  fame  poiition. 

Much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  wool  in  a  breeding  stock. 
To. have  the  fheep  equally  clothed  is  a  principal  article,  as  the 
wool  is  apt  to  turn  fhort  upon  the  PnouKler,  an  imperfection  to  be 
guarded  againfl: ;  as  it  announces  that  fuch  individuals  and  their 
olFspring  will  degenerate  into  long-bodied  fmall  fore-quartered  ani- 
mals; and  inclines  me  to  think  that  this  is  their  form  in  an  undo- 
meflicated  Hate,  as  it  requires  care  and  attention  to  keep  them 
from  reverting  to  it. 

But  as  it  is  principally  from  the  ram  that  a  (lock  receives  its 
general  mould  andfhape,  thefele6lion  of  a  right  kind  is  far  from  be- 
ing unimportant.  The  qualities  of  a  good  ram  are.  Long  and  well- 
turned  horns,  a  long  black  face,  fore-head  rough  and  flightly  ting- 
ed with  brown,  cheit  itraight  and  long  nofe  long  and  uoltrils  wide. 
When  the  nof^-  is  fhort,  and  the  no:>rils  ftrait,  it  is  a  certain  fign 
of  a  dwarf,  and  when  the  face  is  a  bare  jet  fpreading  directly  to 
the  ileece,  it  indicates  that  the  diftant  pollerity  will  be  liable  to 
adventitious  fpots. 

A  head  thus  exa^lly  fJled  rarely  fails  of  haying  a  carcafe  every 
way  proportional,  as  the  general  fpread  of  the  head  is  indicative 
of  "he  general  mould  of  the  whole  fyftem  ;  the  properties  of 
^whlch  Ihoiild  be,  The  fore-quarters  deep  and  heavy  over  the 
ihoulders,  the  TiCck  fhould  bend  upv>'ards  a  little,  fhould  be  well 
clothed  with  wool,  clofe  to  the  horns  and  cheek  \  the  back  fliould 
be  ftraight ;  the  flioulder  a  little  higher  than  the  back  ;  the  bend 
of  the  ribs  wide  ;  wide  above  the  ears,  w  hich  is  a  genuine  mark 
•of  a  true  ihort  flieep  ;  and  free  from  grey  hairs  in  the  tail. 

If  a  farmer  wlfhes  to  keep  the  foreit  breed  entire,  w^ool  muii 
not  be  even  a  subordinate  confideration.  I  would  regard  it  only 
in  fo  far  as  it  teftifies  the  purity  of  the  breed  3  for  a  hngle  crofs 
with  Cheviot  rams,  will  do  inilnitely  more  for  ameliorating  this  ar- 
ticle than  the  mod  fkilful  management  for  alongcourfe  of  years.  I 
•ihallonlyobferve,  that  the  woollhouldbe  thicker  andcloferin  the  pile 

on 

'  *  This  alliance  has  been  formed  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  hut  when  a  fheep  oi" 
this  defcription  happens  among  a  ftock,  it  evidences  the  blood  to  be  tuiclured, 
and  its  tendency  to  throw  is  inconceivable.  For  j^example,  a  black  or  i'pottc-d 
ewe  will  have  a  lamb  notjiing  difcoloured ;  its  produce  again  will  Hill  be  white, 
but  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  its  propenfity  to  throw  after  its  black  or  i'pottcd  ' 
anceftor  will  be  invincible,  and  will  continue  for  a  ferits  of  years_,  till  the  colour 
change  to  that  of  the  rdl  01  die  ftock. 
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on  the  male  than  on  the  flock,  equally  laid  on,  and  as  free 
from  a  mixture  of  grey  hairs  as  pollible,  as  they  are  more 
congenial  to  tlie  nature  of  flieep  than  fpots,  and  more  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  the  produce.         I  am  your.>,  &:c.  A.  S.  L. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THK  FARMER'S  MAGAZINT. 

The  Improved  breed  of  Sheep  defended. 

Sir, 
Although  I  feel  myfelf  very  incompetent  to  anfwcr  your  cor- 
refpondent  Epicurus,  in  fuch  high-flown  epithets  as  he  has  made 
ufe  of,  I,  however,  confider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myfelf  and  my 
country,  to  give  anfwers  to  fuch  parts  of  his  remarks  as  I  am  able. 
Firji,  Refpe6lingMr  Brodie  of  UpperKeith.  Although  I  never 
faw  tiie  advertilenient  referred  to,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Brodie  has  fhewn  true  fpirit  and  enterprife,  in  giving  confider- 
able  prices  for  ewes  and  tups,  by  way  of  introducing  a  mod  'va- 
luable breed  of  fheep  into  Scotland  ;  as  I  hope  to  prove,  if  not  to 
Epicurus,  to  all  your  impartial  readers,  before  I  have  done  with 
thefe  remarks. 

I  may  be  wrong  informed,  but  I  have  it  from  good  authority, 
that  Mr  Brodie  has  \r-  every  branch  of  agriculture  acled  \vith 
•uncommon  f[)irit,  and  great  exertion,  /^.nd  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
alfo  been  told,  that  h^?.  '^;is  beneiited  himfelf  by  thofc  exertions,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  he  will  benefit  himfelf  Ifill  more  by  intro- 
ducing this  breed  of  fheep,  which  is  perhaps  much  wanted  in  Scot- 
land. Now,  "  if  a  man  defervcs  well  of  his  country,  who  raife=; 
-'  two  blades  of  graf5,or  two  ears  of  corn,  wlicrc  only  one  woidd 
*'  grow  before  ;"  i:i  he  not  alfo  deferving  of  praifc  who  produces 
tw^o  pounds  of  mutton  where  only  one  was  formerly  produced  ? 
And  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Bakewell,  \\\\o 
was  the  firfl  fcle61:or  and  promoter  of  this  invaluable  breed,  1  be- 
lieve few  will  deny,  wlio  eitlier  are  acquainted  with  that  breed, 
or  have  taken  any  pains  to  inform  themfclves  of  its  merits.  And, 
if  what  I  have  now  faid  be  right,  then  not  only  Mr  Brodie,  but 
every  man,  who,  in  a  rational  way,  endeavouis  to  dilTcminate  that 
breed  deferves  well  of  his  country. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  conteil  with  Epicurus,  the  fuperior 
taftc  or  delicacy  of  the  mountain  mutton,  or  the  more  claret-like 
colour,  or  higlier  ^(/I'o//;- of  tlie  ^/Y/ir^.  i  only  wilh  to  recom- 
mend a  kind  of  mutton  faited  to  the  vulgnr  tallc  of  a  Newcjftle 
Coal-hca'vcr,  and  adapted  to  fapport  the  exertions  of  thofe  labo- 
rious 
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r'lous  claffes,  not  ooJy  of  Cocd-hcnvers,  Keclnicn,  and  Pitmen, 
about  NewcaiHc  and  c]fewliere,but  f?vcrj  Miner  and  Fabricator, 
from  Cornwall  fouthward  to  Caitlinels  northward;  afet  of  men, 
ivitiiout  wliofe  induflry  the  Epicureans  would  not  be  fo  able  to 
indulge  their  nicer  palates  witli  a  ilieep  bred  upon  the  moun- 
tains !  extremely  ufeful  in  their  way,  but  not  at  all  calculated 
for  the  ChamTiaign  parts  of  Britain.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  I 
liazrtrd  too  much,  if  1  fay  tirat  a  time  will  come  wlicn  the  im- 
proved breed  will  occupy  all  the  lower  hills  in  the  iiland,  as 
well  as  the  lowlands. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  many  of  the  Cheviot  Breeder!^ 
are  at  prcfent  crofTmg  their  fhccp  with  tups  from  thcfe  ani- 
mals, whofe  Helli  is  only  fit  for  the  digeftive  powers  of  a  coaUhea- 
z'cr  !  and  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  if  Epicurus  were  to  happen 
to  tafte  lome  of  the  mutton  of  thefe  fheep,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  a  crofs  with  the  new  Leicellers,  without  being-  previ- 
oully  informed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  the  contafnination. 

Epicurus  mud  permit  me  to  fay,  that  the  new  Leiceifers  are 
verj'-  far  from  being  a  coarfe  grained  breed  :  the  old  Lincolnfhire 
breed  is  certainly  fo,  which  may  have  led  him  wrong.  But 
I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  mutton  of  the  New  Leicellers 
is  equally  as  fine  grained  and  Tnarhled^  as  that  of  any  mountain 
fheep  whatever.  Obferve,  1  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  this 
mutton  is  fo  fine  flavoured,  but  I  prefume,  that  the  mountain 
flieep  are  indebted  to  the  kind  of  herbage  which  they  are  depaf- 
tured  on,  and  alfo  to  the  age  they  are  kept  to^  for  that  particu- 
larity. Befides,  I  neither  know  how  the  farmers  in  England  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  much  advanced  rents  at  this  time,  nor  how 
the  numerous  clalVes  of  coal-heavers y  miners,  or  manufaftu- 
rers,  &r.c.  fpread  through  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  would 
be  fiipplied  and  fupported  with  animal  food,  were  it  not 
for  this  invaluable  breed  of  fheep,  for  which  this  Ifland  is  fo 
much  indebted  to  the  memorable  Mr  Bakewell :  and  I  rejoice 
to  hear,  that  the  manufafturers  about  Paifley  and  Glafgow, 
"&:c.  are  now  beginning  to  eat  this  odious  mutton,  with  its  oleagi?!- 
or^r  covering  !  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  Al>crdeenfliire  ma- 
luif^icturers  will  learn  by  and  bye  to  eat  it ;  becaufe,  as  the  turnip 
luifbandry  fpreads  northwards,  which  it  necelTarily  will  do,  thele 

ilicep  will   follow Epicurus    muft   fuffcr  me    to   inform  him, 

that  it  not  only  is  the  mofl  nutritive  to  thefe  laborious  clafi- 
es  6f  people,  but  much  cheaper  than  any  other  animal  food  what- 
ever ;  and  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  no  other  animal  food,  {if 
we  exceptbacon)  alTords  fo  much  flefh  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  bone.  And  I  hope  to  gratify  Epicurus,  by  informing  him, 
that  the  fat  is  frequently  cut  off  from  the  furface  of  thefe  ani- 

.    ^Ltls, 
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nials,  *^  but  not  by  the  butchers  before  they  bring  it  to  the  mar- 
ket, for  the  purpole  of  making  foap  and  candles,"  but  is  taken 
from  off  the  fatteil  parts  by  thefe  faid  manufafturers,  then  flired 
nnd  put  into  dumplings,  a  moll  nutritive,  excellent,  and,  1  am 
perfuaded.  wholefome  dlfti,  of  which  I  have  eaten  many  a  time 
with  great  pleahire,  and  with  a  natural,  uiivitiated  appetite,  pro- 
duced by  hard  working.  Nay,  I  can  tell  him  more,  that  the 
writer,  'when  hungry  from  the  plough,  has  frequently  dip- 
ped tcajicd  bread  into  the  drippings  of  this  deiicious  mutton, 
whilft  roailing  at  the  fire,  and  then  eat  the  bread  with  pleaiure 
and  avidity  I  Epicurus  mud  allow  me  to  put  him  right  alfo  in 
one  other  article  :  Mr  Brodie  never  did  breed  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  houfe-lamb,  but  by  fome  means  bed:  known  to  him- 
self, had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  ewes  of  this  very  breed,  which 
Epicurus  has  fo  much  abuled,  take  the  tup  at  a  very  early  iea- 
fon,  fo  as  to  bring  the  earlieil  lambs  to  the  Edinburgh  market  of 
any  perfon  in  that  vicinity,  at  that  period  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  fold  thefe  lambs,  to  the  amDJiiit  of  one  hundred, 
at  twenty  fliillings,  or  one  guinea  each  ;  and  furely  a  fair  price, 
confidering  it  was  fome  years  back.  Now,  Epicurus  talks  of 
ti:is  lamb  of  Mr  Brodie's  weighing  only  two  pounds  and  an  half, 
or  three  pounds  per  quarter:  I  cannot  contradicl  this  from  any 
perfonal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  neither  the  butcher  who  bought  thefe  lambs  from  Mr  Bro- 
die, nor  the  families,  to  who.n  they  were  retailed,  would  have  gi- 
ven the  butcher  fuch  a  price,  as  to  afford  him  a  profit  on  thefe 
fmall  quarters  !  Beiides,  we  know  that  this  kind  of  fneep  will 
breed  and  feed  full  as  heavy  a  lamb,  as  the  Dorfetfliire  ewes  5 
therefore  I  apprehend,  that  Epicurus  muft  not  have  been  well 
informed  refpeding  this  matter-  Why  Mr  Brodie  has  dropped 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  fat  lambs,  and  taken  to  rear  the  fame 
kind  to  old&eep,  is  bell  known  to  himfelf ;  but  no  doubt  remains 
with  me,  that  he  has  done  it  from  motives  of  prudence  ^  and  I 
trufi  that  he  will  profit  by  the  alteration. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  who  firft  fupplied  Edinburgh  market 
-with  real  houfe-lamb  ;  but  I  can  jnftly  fay,  that  the  late  Mr  John 
Hunter  of  the  Crookfes,  near  Coldftream,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  fent  into  Dorfetlhire  for  ewes,  from  \v]);ch  l.e  bred  and  fed 
iambs  which  he  fold  to  a  Deacon  Mellifs  of  P-:dinburgh,  a  very 
reputable  butcher,  (if  I  am  right  in  the  name).  Epicurus  being, 
I  fuppofe,  well  informed  refpeding  houfe-lamb  of  eight  pounds 
per  quarter  being  fold  for  no  more  than  2s  6d,  twenty 
years  ago,  1  cannot  pretend  to  contradicl  ;  but  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  Mr  Hunter  did,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
ooutinue  (to  my  knowledge)  to  fupply  Mr  Mellifs  with  real  Dor- 
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fetfhire  iambs,  for  feveral  years  tGgetherl  Epicunis's  comparlfon, 
between  the  high  prices  given  for  bulls  and  rani3,  and  tulip  roots^ 
&.C.  is  too  bad  to  be  commented  upon  !  1  IK  all  only  obferve,  tliat 
it  appears,  he  has  thouglit  more  about  n;ce  eating,  tlian  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  but  1  cannot  fo  e  Jil;.  pafs  him  over  when 
he  fays  :  *'  Does  tlie  Leiceiler  ram,  or  his  grand/on,  get  ftock, 
producing  wool  that  can  be  manufa6lured  into  broad  cloth?"  &c. 
&:c.  I  mud  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  the  wool  produced 
by  th@  new  Leicejlers,  makes  moic  money  per  head^  or  acre^ 
or  in  any  point  of  view,  than  the  finefl  ^ool  grown  by  any  breed 
of  flieep  in  this  liland,  becaufe,  although  the  line  wools  are  fold 
much  higher  by  the  pound,  the  other  m.ore  than  makes  it  up  by 
weight  j  and  furely  no  one  can  jnllly  blame  the  breeder  for  pur- 
fuing  his  interell,  any  more  than  the  manuia<^urer.  It  has  been 
long  obferved,  that  the  breeder  will  always  produce  that  kind  of 
wool  which  will  bring  the  moil  mone}^  even  if  half  hair.  For 
this  reafon  the  Lincolnfliire  breeder  produces  the  coarfefl  and 
heaviell  fleeces  of  any  other.  Indeed  the  rich  marilies  in  that  fer- 
tile country,  are  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  heavy  wool. 
Nay,  it  is  a  well  attelted  fad,  that  formerly  many  of  tlie  Lincoln- 
fliire  breeders  clipped  twelve  pouiKls  per  fleece,  over  their  whole 
flock  !  whilft  the  average  upon  the  Ryeiand  ftieep  (the  flneft  wool 
in  the  ifland)  is  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  fleece,  or  very 
little  more  ;  .the  laft,  I  am  told,  is  now  fold  at  about  three  fliil- 
lings  per  pound,  which  is,  fay  nine  Ihillings  per  fleece  ;  while  the 
coarfe  Lincolnfhire  is  fold  atone  ihilling,  or  better,  per  pound, 
confequently  makes  twelve  fhillings  at  leaft,  per  fleece.  Whenever 
the  manufa6turer  will  make  it  worth  tlie  breeder's  while  to  raife 
fine  wool,  he  will  foon  try  to  do  it ;  i)ut  the  facb  is,  that  the  grent 
advance  of  late  years  has  been,  and  is,  upon  the  long  wools,  grown 
hy  thefe  very  coal-heavers  favourite  kind,  which,  although  fo 
deteftible  to  Epicurus,  is  yet  one  of  the  greatefl;  bleflings  to 
the  labouring  part  of  our  Ifland  !  I  need  not  tell  Epicurus 
now,  that  the  reafon  is  owing  to  there  being  more  wearers 
of  coarfe  x\\2^\fine  cloths,  and  more  eaters  of  the  coal-heavers  mut- 
ton, than  the  mountain  mutton,  although  fed  upon  thyme  and  aro- 
matic herbs  J  However,  I  wifli  to  carry  this  no  farther,  than  that 
the  rich  certainly  have  a  right  to  gratify  their  palates,  while  fure- 
ly the  labouring  poor  have  an  equal  right  to  lay  out  their  earn- 
ings, on  that  kind  of  food  which  is  molt  An  table,  both  to  their 
purfes  and  palates. 

I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  join  Epicurus  in  the  praifes  of  the 
native  black  faced  Scotch  flieep,  whofe  merits  are  perhaps  not  yet 
fufficiently  appreciated.  1  have  long  thouglit  them  a  mofl  valua- 
ble breed,  and  in  every  refped  adapted  to  all  the  cold  exposed 
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mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain.  And  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  a  period  will  arrive,  (perhaps  not  very  diftant)  when 
thefe  tv\o  breeds,  'uiz.  the  Bakewell  or  New  Leicefters,  and  the 
black-faced,  will  occupy  the  greateii:  part  of  the  pailurage  of  thefe 
iiflands.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  former  are  now  creeping 
up  ail  the  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  diftrifts  which  are  not 
very  heathy,  whilll  the  black-faced  are  confeiTedly  bell  calculated 
to  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  cold  upon  the  high  heathy  moun- 
tains, where  no  other  flieep  that  I  am  acquainted  with  can  fublilt. 
— I  fliall  fay  nothing  about  the  gods  of  ifrael  I  Gods  ufed  to  drink 
neftar,  we  are  told,  of  old. — But  in  regard  to  butchers,  in  Scot- 
land, however  tlieymay  like  or  oiilike  the  improved  breed,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay-  but  in  Newcaille,  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  &c.  Stc.  &:c.  I  know  the  butchers  can  fell  two 
joints  of  this  breed  for  one  of  any  other  kind  whatever. 
But  after  all,  I  fuppofe  Epicurus  (who  certainly  carries 
*'  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,")  has  had  no  other  view  by 
his  remarks  than  to  call  forth  the  obfervationsof  fome  breeders  ; 
and  although  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  inability,  I  could 
not  avoid  faying  thus  much.  But  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  fome  one 
more  competer.t  to  the  tailc,  will  anfwer  him  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  I  can  pretend  to.  In  the  mean  time,  I  dclire  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf  a  conftant  reader,  and  fiucere  wcll-wifher  to 
your  ufeful  Publication, 

A  Breeder  of  the  Coal-Heavers  Mutton, 


Remarks  hy  the  ConduBor, 

The  above  communication  is  extremely  fatisfaftory,  becaufc 
it  bears  intrinfic  evidence  of  being  compofed  by  a  mafter 
in  the  bufmefs  of  iheep-breeding.  That  the  new  Leicefter, 
or  improved  breed  of  Iheep,  aie  more  profitable  to  the  farmer 
in  general  cafes  than  many  other  breeds,  may  almoft  be 
received  as  an  axiom  ;  though,  as  we  formerly  ftated,  fome  of 
thefe  may  afford  more  gratification  to  tlie  pulate.  Perhaps  this, 
in  a  great  meafure,  is  owing  to  the  difl'erent  ages  at  which  Higli- 
land  bred  iheep,  and  thofe  of  the  long-wooled  fort  arc  killed  ; 
and  no  doubt,  the  excrcife  which  the  former  enjoy  in  fearching 
for  food,  may  contribute  to  produce  more  highly  flavoured  and 
juicy  meat.  Be  that  as  it  may,  fo  long  as  profit  is  the  objeft 
cither  of  breeders  or  feeders,  the  beft  kind,  in  their  eye,  muft 
certainly  be  the  one  that  will  return  the  moll  money  for  ngive.i 
quantity  of  food.  When  a  corn  farmer,  as  is  culloniary  in  Scot- 
land, fows  oats  upon  clover  lea,  inftead  of  wheat,  he  is  not  cen- 
fu red, bccaufe  the  latter  grain  willafford  the  confumer  better  bread. 

No; 
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No;  he  Is  induced  to  fow  oats  merely  bccaiifc  it  is  fouFid,  that,  in 
general  huihandry,  they  will  yield  him  molt  advantage.  The  tafte 
of  the  coni'umer  never  comes  under  his  notice ;  and  the  fame  views 
aflu redly  govcni  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  Iheep. 


TO   THE    CONUUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Soiling  of  Horfes  and  Cattle, 

Sir, 

The  foiling  of  horfes,  in  the  fummer  months,  on  green  clover 
and  rye-grafs,  is  a  practice  which  prevails  in  every  corn  diftrict 
where  farm  labour  is  regularly  executed.  The  utility  of  the 
pra6lice  does  not  need  the  fupport  of  an  argument  j  for,  it  is  not 
only  economical  to  the  farmer,  but  faves  much  fatigue  to  the 
poor  animal :  befides,  the  quantity  of  dung  thereby  gathered  is 
confiderable. 

Reflecling  upon  the  advantages  of  this  practice,  it  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  cattle,  /.  e.  oxen  and  cows  of  all  forts,  might 
be  fupported  and  fed  in  like  manner  during  the  whole  of  the 
grafs  feafon.  I  know  very  well  that  milch  cows  have,  in  feveral 
inflances,  been  fo  kept  •,  but  it  is  not  confident  with  my  know- 
ledge, that  the  other  defcriptions  of  cattle  have  been  fed  for  the 
butcher  according  to  this  mode,  though  I  judge  it  to  be  perfectly 
prafticable.  No  doubt  a  confiderable  degree  of  trouble  would 
neceflarily  attend  the  meafure,  but  this  is  an  objection  that  may 
be  urged  againfl  every  fcheme  for  improvement.  It  was  urged 
againll  fummer  fallow  at  its  introd  *.'5tior.,  and  is  ftill  urged  in 
feveral  diftricLS  againft  the  drilling  of  turnips.  If,  however,  thu 
advantages,  which  would  attend  a  general  foiling,  exceed  the 
trouble  occafioned  thereby,  I  apprehend  the  meafure  i:j  not  to  be 
combated  on  this  ground. 

Let  any  peifon,  for  a  moment,  view  a  field  of  grafs  depaftured 
with  cattle,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  wet,  andhewillfoou  be  con- 
vinced of  the  great  lofs  fuftained  from  the  feet  of  the  animals, 
and  of  the  wafte  which  is  made  in  confequence  of  their  roaming 
at  large.  Perhaps  it  may  be  eliimated,  that  in  general  cafes, 
near  one  half  of  the  grafs  is  thereby  rendered  ufelefs  ;  at  leall  I 
am  certain,  from  feeding  milch-cows  in  t!ie  houfe,  that  one  half 
of  the  extent  of  land  will  fuflice  for  houfe- feeding,  that  is  requir- 
ed when  depalhiring  is  practifed.  Probably  another  advantaee 
would  follow,  vv'hich  I  do  not  remember  of  having  feen  noticed. 
The  land,  from  being  covered  with  grafs,  would  not  only  produce 
^n  iucreafed  quantity,  but  cilfo  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  exclu- 
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fion  of  air  before  the  giafs  was  cut  or  removed.  When  depaf- 
tiired,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  of  thefe  things  can  happen.  If  the 
grafs  was  eaten  any  thing  bare  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  its 
future  growth  mull  be  Hopped  by  the  drought  which  ufually 
prevails  in  the  early  part  of  fummer  ;  and  when  the  ground  is 
not  fully  covered  with  plants,  the  benefit  of  the  grazing  fyltem, 
towards  the  improvement  of  land,  is  only  partiaUy  experienced. 
Bur  the  chief  benefit  of  foiling  may  be  coniidered  as  arifing 
from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fine  dung  which  would  thereby  be 
accumulated,  and  which  might  be  returned  to  the  ground  in  the 
fucceeding  feafon,  after  being  properly  fermented  and  prepared. 
In  all  corn  farms,  at  leait  thole  of  clay  foils,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  to  rot  the  Ihaw  thereon  produced,  and  much  of 
it  is  mifapplicd,  in  confequence  of  Inch  foils  being  naturally  unfit 
for  railing  green  winter-crops.  A  fenfe  of  this  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  attempt  turnips  in  fituations  not  qualified  for  raifing 
rhem  with  j)rofit ;  but  even  thefe  attempts,  though  in  fome  re- 
fpc6fs  ufeful,  by  converting  a  part  of  tlie  ft  raw  into  dung,  do  not 
fullv  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  The  fuperfluity  which  re- 
mains after  the  turnip  feafon  is  over  (and  this  upon  corn  farms 
often  exceeds  a  third  of  the  crop)  is  feldom  ufed  in  a  beneficial 
way.  If  Hacked  in  the  yard,  it  is  bleaciied  and  dried  by  the  fun 
and  wind,  and  when  lifed  in  the  next  feafon,  is  found  to  be  unfit 
for  the  fupport  of  animds,  and  diverted  of  the  powers  which  it 
originally  poileiTed.  If,  however,  a  numerous  ftock  of  cattle 
were  kept  either  in  the  houfe,  or  in  feparate  divifions  of  the 
fold-yard,  all  the  ftraw  thralhed  in  the  fummer  months  might  be 
immediately  converted  into  dung,  the  quality  of  which  would  be 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  what  is  made  from  turnips  confumed  at 
the  ftakc. 

To  carry  on  this  mode  of  feeding  in  a  regular  way,  it  would 
be  necelTary  to  have  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tares  fown  at  dif- 
ferent times,  fo  as  the  interval  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  crop 
of  clover  might  be  filled  up.  A  ftack  of  hay  would  alfo  be  nc- 
ceffiiry,  in  the  event  of  bad  w^eather  fetting  in,  or  circumilances 
occurring  to  prevent  a  regular  fupply  of  green  food. 

From  conlidering  the  time  taken  to  cut  and  bring  home  grafs 
for  my  farm  horles,  I  £m  led  to  think,  that  one  man  and  a  boy, 
with  a  finglc  horfe  cart,  would  be  able  to  fupply  thirty  head  of 
ordinary  lized  cattle  with  cut  grafs,  if  the  crop  was  middling 
good,  fay  one  that  would  yield  two  hundred  Hone  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  the  dillance  of  tlie  field  from  the  home  ftcad  not  exceeding- 
half  a  mile.  If  the  beafis  were  tied  to  a  Itakc,  it  would  require 
an  additional  hand  to  litter  and  clenn  them  ;  but  1  am  convinced 
that  in  fmall  fold  yards,  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  provided 
with  a  Ihadc    to  which  the  animali  might  retire  in  a  hot  funny 
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day,  this  mode  of  feeding  would  be  mofl  eligibly  executed- 
perhaps  the  number  put  into  each  yard  ihould  not  exceed  fix  or 
eight,  and  they  fhould  be  as  equally  matched  as  poilible. 

In  this  way,  the  farmer  of  clay  foils  might  be  equally  benefited 
by  green  crops,  as  thofe  of  a  light  and  gravelly  nature,  where 
turnips  are  generally  raifed.  The  only  dilference  would  be,  that 
they  would  feed  at  different  fcafons,  or  at  the  time  bell  fuitcd  to 
the  circumltances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Dung  is  the  mother 
of  good  crops  ;  and  it  appears  that  no  plan  can  be  devifed  by 
■whicli  a  large  quantity  can  be  fo  eafily  and  cheaply  gathered,  or 
by  which  11  raw  can  be  fo  effedually  rotted  and  rendered  bene- 
ficial T.o  the  owner. 

Thus  have  I  communicated  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which,  int 
my  humble  opinion,  might  be  executed  with  advantage.  The 
two  chief  features  of  it  are — An  economical  uie  of  cattle  food^ 
and  a  great  accumulation  of  dung.  According  to  the  fyflem  of 
depafturing,  both  are  necelVarily  neglected ;  the  grafs  is  trampled 
down  and  deft royed  by  the  feet  of  the  beafts,  while  the  dung 
dropped  by  them  is  wafted  by  the  fun  and  air,  waihed  away  by 
rains,  and  generally  laid  on  a  particular  part  of  the  field,  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  harbouring.  1  am  youjs,  &c. 

A  RuR.^L  Economist, 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR.   OF    THE   FARMER  S   MAGAZINE. 

SweJiJh  Turnip. 


Si^, 


If  the  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  life  of  this  valuable 
root,  is  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  your  iifeful  repolitory, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  infert  it.  I  am  perfectly  fatisSed  of  its  au- 
thenticity. 

l\\  winter  iSoi,  you  will  recoiled,  the  ftorm  of  froft  and  fnow 
fet  in  very  early,  nearly  about  Martinmas  ;  imniediately  upon 
the  fctting  in  of  the  ftorm,  a  tlock.  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  of 
Turkies  belonging  to  a  private  family  in  Nidfdale,  ceafed  to  ap- 
pear about  the  houfe,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  for  their  food. 
They  were  apprehended  to  have  been  Itolen :  In  a  day  or  two, 
fearch  was  made  for  them,  when  they  were  found  very  bufy  at 
feed,  upon  a  fmall  field  of  Swediih  turnip,  not  far  diftant  from 
the  houfe.  Trufting  that  the  fure  guidance  of  inftinft  would  not 
mifiead  the  Tu.kies,  they  were  left  to  their  own  difcretion  ; 
they  continued   to   feed     upon    iLe   tuiuip    tiirough   the     day, 
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rooftinc^  over  night  upon  fome  trees  contiguovis  to  the  turnip  field, 
and  never  coming  near  to  the  houl'e.  At  the  feafting  fealon  of 
the  enfuing  Chrilhr.as  and  New-Year's  dav,  a  number  of.  them 
were  killed  for  family  entertainments  and  prefents  to  fiieuds, 
-when  they  were  found  full  in  rielli  and  delicate  in  flavour:  in 
ihort,  in  all  refi)ccls  ia  the  higheli:  condicion,  akhougli  they  had 
tailed  nothing  but  what  they  had  picked  for  tliemfelves  in  the 
turnip  field. 

In  the  company  where  1  obtained  this  anecdote,  from  one  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  f*imily  to  whom  the  Turkies  belonged,  a  Gen- 
tleman prefent  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fowls ;  he  iuformed  us  that  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo 
particular  was,  that  long  ago  he  had  been  invited  to  a  dinner  by 
Sir  James  Nafmyth  of  New  PoiTo,  where  a  Turkey  was  to  be 
lerved  up  which  had  been  fed  folely  upon  the  common  field  tur- 
nip, but  that  the  turnip  flavour  of  the  Turkey  when  brought  lo 
table  proved  fo  overcomingly  ilrong,  that  it  was  inftantly  difmif- 
led  without  being  diilcCied.     1  am, 

Your  Conftant  reader, 

C.F. 
Tiveeddaky  Jan.  12,  1803. 


TO  THE  C0N2")UCT0R  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  exbence  atUnding  the  inahing  of  Thorn  hedges,  and  training 

them  vp. 

•Sir, 

The  expence  of  fencing  land  is  impcrfeclly  underflood  by 
many  people  ;  this  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  fome  efli- 
niates  of  the  charge  of  inclofing  with  hedge  and  ditch,  on  farms 
remaining  in  an  ©pen  Hate,  which  1  hope,  may  afford  fatisfado- 
ry  iuformatiou  to  your  readers. 

Suppofe  a  Landlord  lets  a  farm  for  19  years,  and  binds  the 
Tenant  to  inclofe  fald  farm,  with  ditch  and  thorn  hedge  ;  the 
Landlord  binds  himtelf  to  pay  the  Tenant  the  value  of  training  up 
tliolc  hedges,  that  are  a  good  fence  at  the  end  of  the  tack — and 
to  make  good  the  agreement,  the  Tenant  fets  to  work,  and  in- 
doles the  whole  farm  the  firft  year. 

What  may  thofc  hedges  coll  the  Tenant,  to  train  up,  at  tlie 
enU  of  the  tack,  per  rood  of  fix  ells  ? 

Ditch 
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Ditch  cafting,  per  rood,         -       -       ^o     o  10 

Thorns  per      do.        -     -     -  005 

Two  new  paillings,  during  8  years,  026 

Once  Icoiiring,  -  -  -  004 

Four  years  cleanir.g,  two  times  a  year,     003 
Two  years  more,  fay, 
Once  triming, 


Intereft  on  3s.  4d.  for  18  years  at  2d. 

a  year,  »  -  _ 

Do.        or  IS.  2d.  for  10  years  at  o\ 

a  year,  -  -  _ 


One  Rood  of  hedge,  nearly  occupies  one 
fall  of  ground,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40s. 
per  Scots  acre,  the  Tenant  pays  3d.  per 
rood  of  rent. — 19  years  at  3d.  049 
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Suppofe  again,  that  this  farm  requires  2G00  roods  of  ditches 
to  inclofe  it. 

The  farm  Dr.  Contra  Cr. 

To  2000  Roods,  at  By  2000  Roods  of 

I2S.  I  old    per  hedges,  the  rent 

rood.  £'^'^^7  10     o  of    the    ground 

paid  to  the  Land- 
lord for  19 

years,  at  4s.  pd.    £^7$     ^  ® 
This  may  be  dated 
againft  the  farm 
as  a  benefit  from 
the  inclofing. 
By  balance  to  be 
paid  by  the 
Landlord  £^^'^  16  o 


£i2S'j  10     o  £^'^^1   10  ® 

I  am  yourS;  &.c,        H» 
f  OL.  IV.  NO.  xir.  T  t  T« 
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*  TO     THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On  Mofs  as  a  Manure, 

Sir, 

1  have  perufed  your  valuable  publication  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  am  firmly  perfuaded  its  circubtion  will  diffufe  much 
ufeful  knowledge  throDgliout  the  Agricultural  wojld.  You 
liave  in  Ibme  late  numbers  given  us  a  new  difcovery,  relative  to 
tlie  value  of  mofs  for  compost.  1  fay  a  jiew  difcovery,  becaufe  I 
live  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Ifland  where  we  have  many  thou- 
fand  acres  of  mofs,  unapplied  to  any  other  purpofe  than  that 
of  feul.  Adjacent  to  thefe  moffes,  are  as  many  thoufand  acres  of 
good  light  foil,  very  much  adapted  to  turnip  hufbandry.  I  pof- 
fefs  nearly  3C0  acres  of  this' kind  of  foil,  and  about  4®  acres  of 
Mofs,  wherein  there  is  much  variety,  viz.  the  foft  fpungy  mofs  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  provinciully  flow-mofs  j  the  brittle  brown 
mofs  full  of  rotten  chips;  and  the  black  compact  mofs  of  a  denfe 
quality.  Now,  having  equal  accefs  to  all  thefe,  I  requeft  fome 
of  your  correfpondents,  who  have  actually  made  a  comparative 
trial,  to  fay,  which  of  thefe  kinds  of  mofs  are  bell  for  convert- 
ing Into  manure  by  an  admixture  of  Farm-yard  dung,  Sec.  upon 
Lord  Meadowbanks  fyflem. — Attention  to  the  above  limple  quef- 
tion,  will  gratify  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  yours,  &c. 

R.  C.    , 
December  13.   1802. 


FOR.    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

^jierics  on  Drill  Hujbandry,  \3c. 

What  are  the  advantages,  and  difadvantages,  of  the  fyflem  of 
drill  hufbandry  for  all  crops  as  pradifed  in  China  univerfally, 
and  now  introduced  pretty  generally  into  feveral  parts  of  Eng-& 
land? 

What  is  the  befl  form  of  a  farmer's  cart? 

What  are  the  bell  varieties  of  feeds,  as  fuited  for  particular 
foils  ? 

A.  s. 
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TO    THE    CONDi.CTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On  laying  land  down  with  grajs  feeds,  and  ohfervations  onhoufe 

Lamb. 

Sir, 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  land  which  has  been  long  in  til- 
lage cannot  be  better  improven,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  by 
laying  it  into  paflure  grafs,  a  few  years.  This  lyftem  you  have 
earneftly  recommended  in  the  courfe  of  your  publication ;  for 
which  reafon,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  you  cannot  put  your  readers 
too  often  in  mind  of  it,  as  great  numbers  ftill  go  on  in  the  old 
beaten  track.  What  1  n^can  by  troubling  you  at  this  time,  is, 
to  fuggefl  a  few  hints  that  may  be  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  only 
beginning  the  grazing  buhnefs. 

Before  grafs  feeds  are  fown,  every  field  ought  to  be  made  as 
clear  of  root-weeds  as  pollible  ;  and  fummer  fallow,  turnips,  or 
potatoes,  are  the  bed  preparations.  If  the  land  is  good,  af- 
ter fummer  fallow  a  very  (light  dungi-ig  is  fuiTicient ;  a  full 
dreffing  may  endanger  the  giafs,  by  making  the  grain  crop 
lodge.  It  is  pofitively  neceflary  to  have  plenty  of  plants,  per- 
haps 20  lb.  of  the  different  kinds  of  clover,  with  a  bulliel  of  good 
clean  rye-grafs,  may  be  a  proper  quantity  of  feeds  for  an  acre. 
The  clovers  may  be  proportioned  to  fuit  different  foils.  If  the 
grain  crop  is  very  thick,  early  cutting  is  of  great  fervice  to  tlie 
young  grafs;  very  much  damage  is  fuftained  by  fuch  a  crop 
{landing  a  few  days  longer  than  is  necelTary.  Feeding  flieep  on 
the  grafs  is  better  for  enriching  the  lai:id  than  black  cattle  ;  and, 
perhaps,  taking  an  average  of  years,  fully  as  profitable. 

If  the  autumn  is  dry,  and  a  great  luxuriance  of  young  grafs 
appears,  it  may  be  eaten  a  little  down  before  .bad  weather  fets  in  j 
but  it  mud  not  be  poached  on  any  account,  nor  muft  flieep  get 
on  it  in  winter,  though  ever  fo  dry,  for  they  will  deftroy  all  the 
broad  clov^er  altogether.  It  is  a  very  great  error  to  put  a  full 
flock  on  grafs  during  the  fpring  months  ;  perhaps  a  backward 
feafon  fets  in,  after  fuch  a  itock  has  been  bought  in,  and  then  in 
place  of  feeding,  they  barely  fubfift,  befides  running  the  rilk  of 
breaking  the  fences,  to  the  great  trouble  and  difappointment  of 
the  owner.  But  when  a  light  Hock  is  put  to  grafs,  it  is  fure  to 
feed  well  ;  and  by  the  month  of  June  the  grafs  has  got  fo  h.c 
a-head,  that  it  commonly  holds  out  all  the  feafon,  even  with 
a  very  full  ftock. 

Nothing  improves  grafs  land  more  than  top  dreeing.  If  the 
land  has  not  been  limed  lately,  a  good  dofe  of  that  very  valuable 
manure  will  be  found  highly  beneficial,    l)ci]i   to   the   grds  and 

'i'  t  2  alier 
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after  corn  crops.  If  plenty  of  good  earth  can  be  fpared,  from  head- 
lands or  other  wife,  to  mix  with  the  lime,  fo  much  the  better  ; 
but  in  the  lall  cafe,  the  belt  method  is  to  give  it  two  coats,  be- 
caufe  when  there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  and  earth,  and  a 
fulliciency  laid  on  to  make  a  proper  liming,  the  grafs  is  buried 
and  never  gets  through  ^  but,  if  one  half  is  laid  on,  and  time 
given  for  the  grafs  to  grow  through,  then  the  other  half  may  be 
laid  on  with  fafety.  Hard  froft  in  winter,  or  after  the  land  i* 
dry  in  fpring,  is  the  proper  time  for  laying  on  faid  compo't.  If 
it  cannot  be  all  done  m  one  feafon,  the  bufmefs  may  be  refumed 
the  next,  or  during  as  many  as  the  land  is  in  grafs.  There  are 
fome  other  manures  that  maybe  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  \  the 
refufe  of  foap,  or  what  the  foap-boilers  call  fpent  allies,  is  a  mofl 
excellent  article  ;  lime  rubifh  from  old  buildmgs,  &:c.  A  field 
that  has  been  managed  after  tlie  above  manner,  and  has  been  paf- 
tured  with  Iheep,  three  or  four  years,  may  be  termed  in  a  high 
Hate  of  cultivation,  and  will  amply  repay  the  polTeflbr  for  the 
expence  and  trouble  he  has  been  at. 

But  it  is  likely  the  above  m.ode  may  be  animadverted  upon, 
by  your  correfpondent,  Epicurus,  as  tending  to  raife   rank  and 
unwholefome  graiVes,  which  may  have   a  bad   effed   on  mutton, 
to   the  great  lofs  of  the  noble  fciencc  of  good  eating.     In  yout 
laft    number,     this   Gentleman    quotes    a    paragraph   from    the 
ncwfpapers,  which,  he  fuppofes  will   hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Bro'lie,  being   a  man   of  rnodefty  and  good  fenfe  ;  but  he  does 
not  fecm  fo  delicate  with  ano'-her  rnodefi  and  JeitfihJe  man,  whofe 
fpeculation  on  houfc  Lamb  did  not  fucceed.     I  cannot  be  very  po- 
fitive  as  to  the  date  when  Mr  Brodie  b«-\gan  to  feed   early  Lamby 
(for  I  fhall  not  call  it  by  any  othei  name,)  but  I  think  it  is  not 
much  lefs  than  twenty  years  fince  he  commenced  dealing  in  that 
article  •,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  continued  a  great  many 
years  to  fell  one  hundred  lambs  at  as  many  guineas  ;  but  is  he  to 
blaii:e,  becaufe  the  public  preferred  his  little  lamb  to  that  which 
was  larger? — A  certain  author   wrote  a   book,  but  after  much 
trouble  and  expence  in  pubiiihing,  he  could  find  no  body   that 
-vvould  buy  it ;    the   confequence  was,    he  loft  his   temper  and 
condemned  all  the  world  for  want  of  taile  and  difcernment,  when 
he  faw  people  buy  and  read   with  avidity,  publications  that  he 
faid  had  no  merit.      Perhaps  the  lamb  Epicurus  mentions  was  too 
fat — had  too  miich  Oi  the  b''ubber  he  talks  of.    I  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  then  Bailies   of  Edinbuigh  bought  a  quarter  of  it; 
hut,  it  was   fuch   pure  fat  that  it  melted  quite  away,  when  it 
ought  to  have  roafted ,  and  the  fapient  Magillrate  came  back  on 
the  flcfher  and  threatened  to  profccute  him  for  the  lofs  of  his 

dinner. 
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dinner,  if  he  would  not  refund  the  half-crown,  given  for  it,  which 
the  fle(her  was  fain  to  do,  and  by  that  menns  real  houfc  la?nh  was 
knockt  up  in  the  Edinburgh  market  forever,  for  vo  body  dare  call 
it  by  that  name  ever  fince.      I  cannot   think  Epicurus   has  been 
fortunate  in  liis  choice  of  mutton,    as  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  a 
fat  weather  hog  to  be  very  delicate  eating.     He  feems  to  defpifc 
all  kinds  of  wool  but  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  made  into  broad  cloth, 
though  the  other  articles  he  mentions,  are  equally  ufefal.     I  mufl 
afk  Epicurus,  Are  there  no  coinforta  except  bei.ig  clothed  in  broad 
cloth,  and  having  good   mutton  ?    and    wliether  he  means  to  fay, 
th-iL  there  is  no  pleafure  or  enjoyment   to  be  found   under  a 
blanket  ov  ia. petticoat  !  I  Upon  the  whole,  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  know 
his  motive  for  writing  the  faid  letter.     When  a  man  has  been 
fortunate,  and   rifen   to  opulence,  although  it  fliouli  be  by  the. 
moft  laudable  induilry  and  good  condu^f,  it  fometimes  excites  en- 
vy in  little  minds.      Perhaps  he  has  gained  little  by  mentioning 
names.    Where  we  fee  two,-  we    are    ready  to   make   compari- 
fons,  and  when  thefe  are  made,  one  of  the  parties  generally  fuffers. 
I  am, 

Your  conflant  reader, 

F. 
Eajl  Lothian^  ^th  March,  1 803. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Information  requefed  concerning  the  difeafes  of  domeflic  animals^ 

Sir, 

Give  me  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  Mag  ;zlne,  which 
I  underftand  is  extetifively  circulated  throu^^h  tiie  Britilh  illes, 
to  requeit  information  concerning  the  different  disorders  of  do- 
meftic  animals,  p'.^rticularly,  accounts  of  the  accidents  to  which 
farm  live  (lock  is  liable,  with  a  defcription  of  fuch  as  may  have 
happened  under  the  obfervation  of  your  correfpondents.  When 
I  mention  that  this  information  is  meant  for  the  alliitance  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  intends  to  bring  forward  a  regular  work  upon  thefe 
important  matters,  1  trufl  that  additional  reafons  will  be  alto- 
gether unneceffary. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  the  increafed  and  increafing  value  of 
live  flock  of  all  kinds,  renders  an  attention  to  the  fubjed:s  point- 
ed out  of  increafed  importance.  If  more  was  known  refpedting 
the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  if  the  hiftory  of  difeafes  and  the 
modes  of  cure  ufed  in  different  places  were  more  corredly  afcer- 
T  t  3  tainedj 
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tained,  we  might  then  attain  to  iopieching  like  certainty,  as  to  the 
bell  and  molt  tik-dual  uay  of  managing  live  kock,  when  attacked 
by  internal  dilordeis,  or  when  they  fufFered  under  the  efteds  of 
external  injuries.  1  am  yours,  &.c. 

M.  S.  G. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  Pit  Draining. 

Sir, 

If  the  following  account  of  the  fuccefsful  efFefls  of  pit  drain- 
ing be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  interefting  Magazine, 
it  is  heartily  at  your  fervice. 

Upon  entering  to  the  farm  I  now  poflefs,  fome  years  ago, 
I  found  it  very  much  injured  by  fpouts  and  fprings  ;  fo  that,  as 
a  folld  foundation  for  every  future  improvement,  an  extenfive 
drainage  was  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Accordingly,  this  labori- 
ous operation  was  commenced  the  firft  year  of  entry,  and  has  been 
continued  ever  fmce,  more  or  lefs  extenfively,  as  1  found  it  could 
be  conveniently  carried  on.  In  general,  the  ufual  mode  of  drain- 
ini;  was  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  but  fome  particular  patches  of 
fwampy  land,  v/hich  liadbeen  left  by  rc.y  predeceflor  in  their  natu- 
ral wilfj-icfb,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  field,  1  found  perfeftly 
incurable  by  all  my  efforts  in  the  ordinary  way  :  for  ex- 
cept upon  the  top  of  the  drain  itfelf,  the  adjacent  foil  flill  con- 
tinued as  unfit  for  cultivation  as  ever.  Sufpecling,  that  though 
the  drains  were  fully  three  feet  in  depth,  my  want  of  fuccefs 
•was  owing  to  not  having  penetrated  to  the  fource  of  the  evil ; 
1  caufed  the  perfon  employed  in  draining  to  fink  down  a  pit 
to  the  depth  of,  at  leaft,  five  feet  from  the  furface  ;  but  flill 
•without  the  delircd  effect.  At  lafl,  almoft:  in  defpair  of  attaining 
the  end  I  had  in  view%  I  left  him  to  his  own  exertions,  and  re- 
turning fome  time  after,  in  thecourfe  of  the  day,  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  his  peifeverance  in  digging  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
deeper,  attended  witli  the  moft  complete  fuccefs  :  for  he  had  now 
pcnetratci' the  Itratum  of  giavel  lying  beneath  an  exceedingly 
tough  and  Itrong  clay,  from  whence  the  water  flowed  copioufly, 
foon  filled  the  pit,  and  run  along  the  drain.  Highly  pleafed  with 
the  fuccefs  of  the  ftrll  effay  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  made,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  feveral  pits,  w^:ere  I  thought  needful,  to  a  fimilar 
depth,  and  with  the  fame  favourable  iffue.     But  a  difagreeable 

circumftancr 
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,circumftance  took  place,  wlilch,  in  the  ardour  of  fuccefsful  enter- 
prize,  I  had  not  taken  care   to  prevent.      The  fides  of  tlie  pits, 
•from  the  great  weight  of  clay  preHing  upon  them  at  tlietop.  fud- 
denly  gave  way,  and  precipitated  the    incumbent    mals    into  the 
place  from  whence  it  had,  with  much  labour,  been  thrown.      1 
thereby  learned  the  neceffity  of  having  a  fupply  of  Hones  ready 
at  hand,  to  fill  up  the  pits   immediately,    to   prevent   the   recur- 
rence of  fuch   a   difao-reeable   circumftance.       In  this  manner  I 
went  on,  pitting   in  fuch  intervals  of  the  drains  as  1  thought  ne- 
celfary,  until  the   whole  was  rendered  dry  and  firm  as  c  .y  other 
part  of  the  field.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a^ked,  wculd  not  Elkin ton's 
mode  of  boring   have  greatly   facilitated  the  bufinefs,   and   en- 
tirely fuperceded  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  ct  pitting  ?   I 
can  only  anfwer,  that  as  I  had  no  boring  irons,  1  could  not  make 
the  experiment.      But  there  is  oae  advantage,  v.  hich,  in  my  opi- 
nion, pitting  pofiTefles  over  boring,  and  that  is  with  refpe^l  to  du- 
rability.     Where   the  water  that  ilTues  from  the  aperture  made 
by  the  borer,  continues  to   fiow  without  intermiflion,  boring,  in 
that  cafe,  may  be  preferable,  bccaufe  a  lefs  expenfive  operation  ; 
but  m  fuch  foils,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  praftife  draining  in, the 
■fprings  in  fome  feafons  totally  fail,  fo  that  the  fmall  opening  made 
by    the    borer    is   liable   to  be  obllru^led  by  moles,  toads,  &:c.  ; 
whereas  pitting,  if  executed  in  a  fubitantial  manner,  will,  I  have 
jio  hefitation  in  afierting,  .continue   in  its  ori^mal  perfe6lion  for 
ages.      I  have  now  for  leveral  years  continued  pitting  wherever 
I  have  failed  tapping  the  fpringb  in  the  ordinary  way  of  draining;, 
and  have  the  fatisfa<:!>ion  to  add,   almcil  invariably  v\ith  fuccefs. 
Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  fugged  fome  hints  that  may  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe,  who,  having  fmall  experience  in  draining,  are  defi- 
rous  to  pracbife  it  in  funh  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  lafting  uti- 
lity.    Expedition^  in  carrying  on  the  various  operations  of  farm- 
ing, is  in   none   more   neceflary   than  in  draining.      If  pofi^ble, 
«very  different  part  of  the  procefs  fhould  fucceed  another  witli- 
out  delay.     And  nofooner  has  the  labourer  finifhed  the  fhovellino- 
out  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  thv:n  the  carts  fhould,  if  pracficable 
from  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  be  fet  to  work  in  carrying  forward 
•the   ftones  to  fill  it  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  that  the   plough    may 
pafs  over  without  touching  them.      And  laftly,  the  fiones  lliouki 
be   covered   immediately^  with  a  layer  of  llraw,  rullies,  fern,  or 
any  thing  of  the  like    nature,  to  prevent  the   earth,    from  mix- 
ing  amongd    them,    and   thereby    obIh-u61:ing    the    free  courfe 
of    the    water.       By    negiecting    to    attend   in   time    to    thefe 
particulars,    I     have    fr£quently    feen     fuch     confequences     en- 
fue,   as   almoft  entirely  to   fruftate   the  intended   effe6f .       For, 
after    the     drain    has    received    from      the     fpade    that    neat 
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and  fmooth  polifh  on  its  fides,  prefented  to  the  eye  when 
newly  finiilied,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  influences  of  the 
weather.  Froli,  rain,  or  fnow,  produce  fuch  elfefts  upon  it,  as 
fcarcely  to  admit  of  its  being  lo  completely  reftilied,  but  that 
feme  of  the  loofcned  earth  will  be  falling  down  among  the  ilones 
when  put  in,  and  thereby,  in  fome  degree,  defeating  the  bene- 
ficial purpofe  expeded.  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology  for 
thefe  minute  di regions  :  every  pradlical  farmer  knows  the 
importance  of  attending  to  minutiae,  in  all  the  diverfified 
round  of  his  ufelul  employment :  And  fhould  what  I  have 
now  written,  which  with  great  diflidence  is  offered  to  the 
public,  be  deemed  worthy  of  infpeftion,  I  fhall,  perhaps,  be  em- 
boldened to  contribute  my  mite  at  fome  future  period.  Wifbing 
fuccefs  to  your  Magazine,  I  am  yours,  &:c. 

RURICOLA, 

Note. 
Our  correfpondent  writes  like  a  man  of  experience  and  obfer- 
vatio!'  ;  ther-^forc  his  future  favours  will  be  highly  acceptable. 
In  draining  a  field  fome  years  ago,  we  reforted  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Ruricola,  and  found  that  it  an  f  we  red  the  intended 
purpofe  m.fl  completely;  fince  that  time,  we  have  been  keen 
advocaLes  for  pit  draining,  where  circumftances  pointed  out 
that  it  could  be  executed  with  propriety. 

N. 


TO    THE    COXr- TTOR    OF    THE  FARMER'S    ^WCWA^V.. 

Ohfcrvations  on  the  ConJlruElion,  Hangings  and  Fajlening  of  Gates, 
with  a  Plate. 

Sir. 
I  REQUEST  your  acceptance  of  a  plate,  accompanied  with  fome 
explanations,  on  the  fubjed  of  Gates,  whicli  I  have  endeavoured 
to  adapt  to  your  Magazine.  I  am  yours,.  S^c. 

Matton  Grange,     1 
\Z).h  Mai'chj  1803.5  Thomas  N.  Parker. 

A  reprefents  a  feclion  of  two  gatc-pofls,  witli  the  proper  po- 
fition  for  the  hinges  of  a  gate  to  open  one  way,  fliewing  alfo  the 
line  of  faflening,  the  line  of  reft,  and  line  of  equilibrium  ;  which 
two  lail  lines  are  in  tlie  fame  vertical  plane,  botli  with  the  hooks, 
jind  with  the  centre  of  the  gate's  gravitation:  and  at  about  i-i6th 
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part  of  a  circle  within  the  line  of  equilibrium,  a  Ihort  pofl  Is 
placed  to  prevent  the  gate  opening  too  near  upon  its  equilibrium, 
and  thereby  becoming  liable  to  be  left  open. 

B  is  the  upper  thimble  for  a  common  gate,  which  is  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  but  by  no  means  fo  good  as  when  the  it  raj)  extends  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  gate,  u'hich  will  be  defcribeil  liereafter: 
this  thimble  is  twilled  i-4th  of  an  inch  bearing  towards  the 
hanging  poll. 

C  is  the  lower  thimble  of  a  gate  proportioned  to  the  upper 
thimble  B,  as  i|  inch  is  to  3  inches,  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
tance  between  their  centres  and  Ihoulders  refpe6tively.  Thefe 
thimbles  are  adapted  for  a  gate  whofe  hinges  are  40  inches  afun- 
der,  and  as  40  is  to  i^  the  difference  in  this  inllance,  fo 
lliould  be  any  other  diftance  from  hinge  to  hinge,  to  di'"  propor- 
tionate difference  or  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble  ;  and  the 
greater  the  e«ctra  length  might  be  made,  ov«r  and  above  fuch 
proportion,  the  greater  muff,  become  the  velocity  of  the  gate's 
fall,  or  tendency  towards  the  line  of  reft  ;  until  its  courfe  is  ar- 
rcfted  by  the  faitening  poft  i-i6thpart  of  the  circle,  or  22®  30' 
ihort  of  the  line  of  reft.  The  lower  thimble  is  let  into  the 
gate  by  a  fcrew  of  equal  fubftance  throughout  its  lengtli,  or  not 
Tapered,  in  order  that  the  adjuRment  of  the  thimbles  as  to  the 
velocity  of  the  gate's  fall,  may  be  regulated  to  fo  great  a  nicety 
as  half  a  turn  of  the  fcrew:  and  the  thimble  may  either  be  let 
into  the  heel  of  the  gate,  or  lengthened  out  by  a  wafher,  ?.s  occa- 
fion  ihall  require.  The  polition  of  the  thimbles,  m  rcfpecl  to 
each  other,  muft  be  favoured  alfo  by  the  lower  thimble,  which 
being  placed  i-4th  of  an  inch  out  of  the  middle  of  the  heel  of  the 
gate,  in  the  contrary  direftion  of  the  upper  thimbie,  the  whole 
difference,  as  to  the  diftances  of  the  two  thimbles  from  the  hang- 
ing poft,  will  be  one  half  of  an  inch  :  and  their  vertical  plane,  which 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrium,  v.iil  form 
an  angle  with  the  line  of  faftening  of  22°  30',  or  i-i6tii  pa  t  of 
a  circle  ;  this  adjuftment,  in  effedi,  adds  i-i2th  of  an  inch  .«  the 
extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  fo  that  by  a  plumb-  "  ,p,  it 
will  be  found  (when  the  gate  is  hung  upright,  as  it  alwav..  v  u;"'nt 
to  be)  tliat  the  aftual  extra  lengtli  of  the  lower  thimble,'or  hori, 
zontal  diftance  of  the  two  centres  from  each  other,  will  be  i '+.  V 
rzrl^  inch. 

D  Is  the  upper  hook. 

K  is  the  lower  hook,  with  keyhole  and  cotter, and  is  half  an  inch 
longer  from  its  centre  to  the  ftioulder  than  the  upper  hook,  in  ov« 
der  to  anfwer  the  thimbles  ;  the  aclualpoiiticn  of  the  hooks,  with 
refped  to  each  other,  or  rather  the  horizontal  didance  of  two  per, 
peridicular  lines,  one  falling  from  the  centre  of  each  of  the  hoc^ks, 

will 
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will  be  about  i\  of  an  inch  only  ;  for  if  the  hooks  and  thim- 
bles are  made  to  fit  properly,  each  hook  will  not  be  more 
than  i-i6th  part  of  an  inch  fmallcr  than  its  thimble  ;  for  as  the 
whole  lofs  in  hanging  a  gate  need  not  be  fo  much  as  i-8th  of  an 
inch,  or  not  more  perhaps  than  i-i2th  (which  exacily  balances 
what  is  rained  in  the  tliimbles)  the  extra  length  of  the  lower 
thimble  before  it  is  fixed  to  tlie  gate,  and  that  of  the  lower  hook 
before  it  is  driven  into  the  poii,  ought  precifely  to  accord  with 
the  dimenfions  exprelfed  in  the  plate,  fuppofmg  the  diftance  of 
the  two  hinges  to  be  40  inches. 

The  diameter  of  the  hooks  diould  be  about  i3-i6ths  *  of  an  inch, 
and  the  perforated  parts  of  the  thimbles  when  made  to  fit  fuch 
IiQoks  will  be  about  14- :6ths,  that  is,  7-8ths  of  an  inch  diameter  : 
for  pivots  ot  this  iize,  the  above  calculations  are  fuited,  as  to  the 
velocity  of  a  gate's  fall  ;  and  the  thimbles  fhould  be  made  of 
rounded  iron,  that  the  liiftion  maybe  reduced  by  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  furface  to  be  afiefted  thereby  f  :  and  when  old  iron  work 
is  made  ufe  of,  wherein  a  larger  furface  is  expoled  to  fridlion, 
I -8th,  or  i-4th  of  an  inch,  as  may  be  fufncient,  added  to  the  com- 
mon extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  will  be  the  readieil  means 
of  counteracting  the  extra  fridion  t. 

F  is  a  complete  gate  for  opening  one  way,  and  conflrucled  in 
fuch  a  m.anner,  that  it  lliall  not  hnk  at  the  head,  as  ordinary  gates 
are  apt  to  do.  Tlic  bars  are  let  into  the  middle  parts  of  the  head 
and  heel,  and  the  lacings  are  tapered  for  finifliing  upon  a  level 
furface  with  the  heel,  head,  and  rail ;  as  is  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing diredions  for  the  fawing  out  the  timber,  which  fhould  be  of 
kind  oak,  not  too  tough ^  and  entirely  free  from  fap. 

The  warte  in  planing  and  fini thing  a  gate  may  be  allowed  for 
or  not,  as  the  gate  is  defired  to  be  a  little  more  or  kfs  flrong  $. 

Heel 


♦  Thefc  dimcnnnns,  minute  as  they  may  feem,  will  prefent  ro  difliculty, 
rven  to  an  ordinary  workman,  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  callipers  and  a  common 
fcale. 

f  Sec  Mr  Vince's  experiments  "  On  the  Motion  of  Bodic;  affe^led  by  Fric- 
•"  tion."  Vol.  LXXV.  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

^  If  the  heel  of  a  gate  be  not  at  rijrlit  anji^les  with  the  rail,  or  the  perforated 
part"*  of  the  thimbles  be  greater  than  the  proportion  allowed  ior,  the  deficiency  in 
cither,  or  both  cafes,  mull  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  lower 
thimble. 

§  When  the  timber  ;=;  good,  it  !■;  reduced  fo  little  by  being  planed  and  finifhed  in- 
to a  gate,  that  no  allowance  need  be  made  for  the  wafte;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the 
fawcr  attends  to  tlie  dimensions  recommended,  the  gate  will  be  quite  flrong .  c- 
Bough  for  its  Hzc. 
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Length.  Grf  atefl  Tapered  to 

thickncfs. 
Feet.     In.  In.  by  Jn.  In.  by  In, 

Heel  -  44 


Head  -  44 

Rul  .  9         o  31 ^i  i\ ^l 

5  Bars  -  9  O  3; 1  2; J 

X)iagonal  Lacing  9          6 
Larger  Upright  La- 
cing.          -  28  3]- 
Smaller  ditto  a          8  ^  ■ 


Grf-atefl 

thickncfs. 

In.   by   Jn. 

4i ,^i 

2| 2i 

?i -ii 

31 1 

3i li 

which  will  be  found  to  form  a  well  proportioned  gate,  the  whole 
of  the  eight  parts  at  the  head  prefenting  to 'the  eye  ^\  inclies, 
and  feven  out  of  the  eight  parts  at  the  heel,  that  is,  all  excepting 
the  heel  itfelf,  prefent  3^  inches. 

The  diagonal  lacing  is  fitted  into  the  heel  by  a  ftrong  butin.cnt, 
even  with  the  lowed  bar,  and  its  fmrjler  end  meets  the  upper 
angle  at  the  head,  and  is  conllned  laterally  by  two  upright  lac^gs  ; 
this  would  keep  up  the  rail,  provided  the  head  were  not  pulhed 
forward,  and  that  is  prevented  by  an  iron  ftrap  of  equal  length  to 
the  gate,  being  attached  to,  or  forming  a  part  of  the  upper  thim- 
ble in  the  firil  inftance,  where  it  holds  the  heel  of  the  gate  by  the 
flioulder  of  the  thimble  ;  it  is  afterwards  fcrewed  to  the  rail  at 
proper  diftances  ;  and  laftly,  fecures  the  whole  work  together,  by 
a  fcrew  nut,  rounded  and  let  into  the  front  of  the  gate's  head  *. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  gate  is  in  facl  fafpended  by  the  iron 
ft  rap  and  rail,  inftead  of  the  heel,  which  afTilb  greatly  in  prevent- 
ing any  drain  upon  the  mortifes  by  the  gate's  own  weight,  or  o- 
ther^vife  :  I  cannot  imagine  a  gate  of  a  more  durable  conllruclion, 
and  it  feems  particularly  well  calculated  for  Road  gates  \.  The 
faftening  F  is  remarkably  eafy  for  a  horfeman  to  open,  and  as 
difhcult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  be  opened  by  cattle  :  the  upright 
wire  of  the  latch  is  furnifhed  with  a  guard,  and  the  mortife  of  the 
head  of  the  gate,  through  which  the  latch  pailes,  is  tiniihcd  with 

fheet 


*  The  iron  ftrap  is  about  an  inch  by  a  quarter  of  an  incli  in  fubftancc,  for  onr 
''.alt  of  its  length,  when  it  is  tapered  towards  the  head  of  the  gate.  At  the  end  near- 
eft  to  the  thimble,  it  is  made  itronger  for  a  few  inches ;  and  clofe  to  the  flioulder 
«'f  the  thimble,  it  ftiould  be  as  much  as  half  an  inch  thick :  the  edges  arc  chamfer- 
ed off,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  gradually  tapered  from  the  htel  to  the  head  of 
the  gate,  widcnijig  a  little  round  the  hole  which  is  left  for  the  upright  part  of  the 
latch  adjoining  to  the  handle. 

f  In  refpedt  to  a  field,  through  which  there  is  no  common  road,  it  Is  immaterial 
what  fort  of  gntes  may  be  ufed,  fo  that  they  be  made  fecure  agninfc  cattle. 
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fheet  iron  efcutcLeons,  like  thofe  at  I,  the  faflening  being  com- 
pleted with  the  catch  H,  having  a  button  in  the  place  of  the  ring. 

A  model  01  this  gate  is  fent  w  ith  the  plate,  and  may  be  feen  at 
the  Ihop  of  Mr  Courtabie,  Publillier  of  the  Magazine. 

A  gate  fufpended  in  the  manner  defcribed  cannot  be  left  open, 
(exceptiiig  in  high  winds)  but  will  (hut  of  itfelf,  tho'Viot  with  an 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  as  u:)igbt  be  fuppofed,  its  velocity 
being  rr.ther  incrtjafed  as  it  pafle^  the  middL-  parts  of  its  fem.icir- 
cular  courfe.  and  retarded  igain  as  it  approaches  its  line  of  reft  *. 

The  cffecls  of  A'ind  cannot  l)e  countei  acted  in  gates  by  any  good 
conllrudion  of  the  hinges  j  for,  were  a  velocity  given  to  a  gate's 
fall  c-qu^l  to  the  refinance  of  fo  powe  ful  an  agent,  the  gate  would 
foon  Wi^nt  repair,  from  the  conftaut  violence  of  its  fhutting,  and 
be  fo  much  the  heavier  in  the  hand  of  a  horfeman  :  add  to  which, 
that  when  a  ftrong  wind  blew  in  the  fame  direftion  as  that  of 
the  gate's  fall,  no  man  on  horieback  would  be  able  to  withltand 
its  force ;  and  well  conflrucled  gates  are  moll  liable  to  be  afted 
upon  by  wind,  from  their  wide  extent  of  furface  :  but  if  paffengdrs 
are  fo  carelefs  as  to  leave  gates  open  under  fuch  circumftances, 
there  will  be  one  fatisfafli on  remaining;  that  is,  fo  foon  as  the 
wind  ceafes,  the  hinges  mull  refume  their  property,  and  the  gate 
fallen  itfelf.  G  is  a  common  peg  latch  for  the  head  of  a  gate  with 
a  guard  to  render  it  fafer  for  cattle  which  might  run  a- 
gainft  it  when  the  gate  is  open  ;  and  this  forms  a  very  fecure  faf- 
tening,  either  with  or  \vithout  the  guard,  when  attaclied  to  the 
catch  H  ;  but  it  is  thought  very  inconvenient  for  horlemen,  and 
particularly  fo  for  thofe  who  are  not  accullomed  to  it. 
H  is  the  catch  adapted  to  the  larch  G. 

I  reprefents  twufneet  iron  efcutcheons,  and  a  pattern  for  a  ftrong 

latch. 


*  A  pate  nine  feet  long  is  made  to  rile  fix  inches  at  tlie  head,  from  its  Hnc  of 
refl  to  that  of  equilibrium,  fnbicd  to  certain  variations  in  the  intermediate  parts  of 
its  motion,  i'/z  as  the  -rvz/r./ //;;.- of  the  angle  formed  by  the  gate,  with  its  line  of 
reft,  is  to  thr  length  of  thic  gate,  which  is  made  radius,  fo  will  be  the  corrclpond- 
ingrlfe  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  three  inches,  at  any  given  angle  within  the  quad- 
rant :  and  the  rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  afterwards  will  l)e-as  the  co-fitse  of  any  given 
angle  formed  by  the  gate  witli  its  line  of  equilibrium,  in  defcribing  the  complete- 
ment  of  that  angle,  i^  tn  the  length  of  the  gate,  or  radius,  fo  will  be  the  t<irrefponding 
rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  the  remaining  3  inches  ;  which  o-fine  of  the 
angle,  formed  hy  the  gate  with  the  line  oftquilibrium,  is  equal  to  the/?«f  of  the  com. 
plcmcntary  angle,  or  angle  of  the  gate's  progrefs  from  a  radius  at  rigr  t  angles  to, 
or  cqui-difii'nt  from  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrlxmi,  as  the  gate  approaches  the 
line  of  equilibrium  in  performing  its  fupplementary  courfe.  This  might  be  bet- 
ter 'xpluined  by  a  diagram,  hud  not  the  plate  been  arranged  more  appropriately  to 
this  publiv-ation  ;  and  thofe  who  may  be  dtfirous  of  purfuing  this  fuhjed  further, 
1  muft  refer  tc  a  pamphlet  which  will  fliortly  We  reprinted  by  Lackington  and  Co. 
JL/ondon,  with  6vc  or  fix  quarto  plates. 
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latch,  which  is  executed  in  caft  iron  *  for  tria],  3-4ths  of  an  inch 
thick. 

K  is  the  catcli  belonging  to  1,  to  be  made  alfo  of  caft  iron,  i  inch 
thick. 

L  is  ahafp  with  a  peg,  of  which  the  flud  palles  through  the 
lower  hole,  but  is  too  large  to  pafs  the  upper  hole,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  hafp  :  this  may  be  made  very  ufeful 
in  a  fold-yard,  Si-c. 

M  io  part  of  an  oak  tree,  without  the  bark  ;  and  fince  a  well 
conftru«Sted  gate  cannot  be  advantageoudy  ufed,  without  fuitkble 
pofls,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  the  length, 
and  lubftance  of  fuch  as  will  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  ;  "and 
as  much  expence  and  trouble  may  be  faved,  by  a  proper  under- 
flanding  in  this  ref|je6t,  I  lliall  fubmit  the  following  calcula- 
tions. 

An  oak  pod  \  o  inches  fquare  and  8  feet  long  is  fufficicntly 
flrong  for  the  gate  F,  and  it  will  contain  5I  feet  of  timber,  or 
exa6lly  5  feet  6-j<>^  inches,  the  value  of  which  muft  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  timber;  but  for  ordinary  purpofe"^,  the  lower 
part  of  a  tree  of  thedimenfxons  M  v/ill  make  4  capital  pofts  for 
ufe,  though  t)ieir  form  may  not  be  thought  ornamental,  and 
will  contain  by  cuftomary  meafure  194  feet,  or  exactly  19  feet 
6rV  inches  j  but  the  true  meafure  of  the  part  of  a  tree  M  is  25  feet, 
or  exaftly  25  feet  1-/^  inch  :  this  leaves  to  the  purchafcr  of  round 
timber,  taking  in  the  fap,  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of 
about  50  to  39,  or  upwards  of  5  to  4. 

EJl'njiate  of  gate  pojis. 

For  4pofl§  containing  194  feet  cuitomery  meafure, 
of  moderately  good  oak  (fcveral  inches  of  which,  in 
the  length  towards  the  root,  is  of  little  orno  value  ta- 
ken together,  fay  at  2s  a  foot.  £  x     19     o 

32  feet  of  fawing,  fay  i      q* 


.5     2     0     o 

This  being  divided  by  4  will  amount  tp  los  a  pod  ;  which  va- 
lue, though  apparently  large,  will  be  foon  compenfatcd  in  avoiding 
the  continual  chaige  of  altering  and  propping  infafticient  polls  : 
befides,  thefe  dimenfions  exceed  the  fize  of  10  inches  fquare,  evea 

after 


*  The  perfedion  to  which  the  art  of  cafting  iron  is  now  brought,  loads   mc  t^ 

think,  thac  a  great  part,  it  not  the  wiiole  of  the  iron  work  for    gates,  may  be  evc- 

cuted  in  tiiat  cheap  and  cxpccSitinus  nuuincv  ;  unci   it  is  my  intention  to   make  thi« 
the  fub]e»il  of  future  expcriijianti. 
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after  allowing  for  the  early  decay  of  the  fap  on  the  round  fide  of 
each  poll;  infomuch,  that  a  purt  of  a  tree  of  fmaller  dimenfions 
ini"-hc  ferve  for  the  purpose  :  fuppofe  the  circumference  of  a  pare 
of  a  tree,  without  the  ba  k,  intended  for  4  poits,  were  only  5  feet 
8  inches  (inllead  of  6  feet  3/-  inches,  which  is  the  circumference 
anfwering  to  the  diameter  of  2  feet)  it  would  contain  16  feet 
qJ^-  inches  by  culfomary  meafure,  including  the  fap,  which 
would  be  nearly  equal  in  ftrength  to  4  polls  of  10  inches  fquare; 
for  each  of  fuch  polls  will  meafure  in  the  true  way,  more  than  5 
feet,  and  tlie  4  poih  M  would  be  reduced  7s  in  price,  or  iS  9d 
each,  leaving  their  value  about  8s  3d  apiece. 

It  would  be  frivolous  to  add  illuftrations  upon  queftions,  to 
which  fimilar  cafes  are  detailed  in  every  common  book  on  men- 
fu ration  of  folids  ;  but  I  feel  it  highly  neceflary,  to  take  notice 
of  the  outline  of  thefe  fa6ls,  which  like  other  parts  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  are  not  generally  pa6lifed  upon  :  and  further,  fhould  a  gate 
of  my  recommendation  be  obferved  to  lodge  its  head  upon  the 
ground,  I  beg  to  be  coiifidered,  as  accountable  only  for  the  ^ate^ 
and  not  for  the  pojl  on  vchich  it  hangs,  unlefs  my  recommendation 
in  that  refpect  alfo,  may  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

It  mull  be  underftood  alfo,  that  I  am  eftimating  the  value  of  an 
oak  gate-pofl  of  a  certain  llrength,  and  not  cavilling  about  the  dif- 
ference as  to  the  cullomary  and  true  meafure  of  round  timber  ; 
for  the  market  price  of  timber  is  confidered  as  applying  to  a 
particular  meafure,  and  taking  into  the  account  the  wade  in 
converting  round  timber. 

I  have  arranged  terms  upon  which  the  public  may  be  furniflied 
with  exa6l  fpecimens  of  the  gate  and  iron-work  recommended,  by 
application  to  Mr  Samuel  Lawrence,  Black-Smith,  or  Mr  Wil- 
liam Bucknal  Joiner,  Shifnal,  Shropfliire,  who  will  pay  immediate 
attention  to  letters,  poll  paid,  containing  money  to  the  amount  of 
the  order  •,  and  any  furplus  of  a  note  will  be  punctually  returned 
with  the  goods. 

A  gate  to  the  pnttern  F  with  iron-work  complete 

for  opening  one  way,  £1      15   10 

Do.      do.     do.       to  fwing,  i      17     4 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  I  believe  the  above  goods 
cannot  be  matched  for  the  fame  money  *  ;  even  when  other  work- 
men 


•  Tl;e  price  of  the  fet  of  hanging;s  and  faftcniiigs  for  a  common  field   gate,   viz. 
Bj  C,  D,  E,  G,  and  II  is  only  8s,  ai;d  the  whole  jate  and  iron- work  complete  was 

calculated. 
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men  have  the  patterns  before  theai,  iiiilefs  a  great  many  of  a  fort 
were  made  together  •,  and  there  would  liill  be  a  falling  oft'  in  fi- 
nilhing  the  work  which  has  been  eftc6ted  by  pra61ice,and  by  means 
of  fome  tools  adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

My  obje6t  is  to  fpread  the  improvement  in  all  dircdlons,  and 
the  bell  manner  of  accompliihing  it,  appears  to  be  this  :  for  a- 
ny  perfon  who  approves  of  my  fuggeltions,  and  who  wifhes  to  a- 
dopt  them  with  the  lead  troubk  and  expence  to  himfelf,  to  pro- 
cure one  complete  gate  and  iron  work  to  open  one  way,  and  from 
that  pattern  to  fet  his  ov.n  workmen  to  imitate  it,  which  m.ay 
eafily  be  done,  as  to  all  the  eflential  points  *. 

A  gate,  with  al!  the  iron-work  complete,  weighs  about  6  fcorei 
and  10  pounds,  and  I  have  fo  far  fettled  the  terms  of  carriage, 
that  any  number  of  them,  either  together  or  fingly,  fball  be  deli- 
vered at  Bridge-north,  on  the  river  Severn,  11  miles  from  Shif- 
nal,  for  is  each  ;  or  at  Gaily  Wharf,  on  the  StafFordfhire  Ca- 
nal, for  the  fame  charge,  which  may  be  paid  with  the  amount  of 
any  order,  if  defired.  Shifnal  is  alfo  conveniently  fituated  for 
land  carriage,  being  on  the  great  road  between  London  and 
Shrewfbury,  and  confequently  a  thoroughfare  for  the  ftage, wag- 
gons. 

I  fhall  now  clofe  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  allege  a  lironger  proof  of  the  moderate  prices  at  which 
thefe  goods  are  furniilied,  than  to  exprefs  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  in  getting  the  orders  executed ;  infomuch,  that 
a  fmall  proportion  of  them  have  aflually  been  returned  :  this, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  recur,  in  regard  to  fuch  orders  as  may 
be  received  during  the  fummer  months,  while  long  days  admit  of 
fo  much  more  work  of  this  kind  to  be  undertaken,  than  duiing 
the  comparatively  few  hours  of  day  light  in  winter. 


calculated,  in  the  fame  proportion  01^  profit  to  the  workmen  ;  but  it  does  net  anfwcr 
to  furnifh  the  iron-work,  unlefs  a  complete  gate  is  alfo  ordered,  on  many  accounts  ; 
and  particularly,  as  the  ignorance  or  obftinacy  of  some  people,  into  whof^  hand* 
they  have  occafionaliy  fallen,  is  apt  to  pervert  their  life  ;  v.hereas  a  complete  gate 
fubftitute*  matter  of  fadl  in  the  place  of  argument,  and  by  adu>itting  of  no  miscon- 
ception, it  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  fatisfadtion,  and  £0  do  much  credit  to  tliC 
workmen  who  executed  it. 

*  JNo  claim  to  invention  is  •assumed  in  tlvis  paper:  Gates  are  commonly  made  of 
oak,  hung  on  hooks  and  thimble?,  and  faltened  with  latches  and  catches ;  but  the 
quelHon  is,  whether  a  good  n>ethod  for  adjufting  thcfe  th:n'/s  is  generally  undcr- 
floud,  as  it  certainly  has  been  but  rarely  practifcd. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Corrcfpo7idcnce  between  Sir  yohn  Sinclair  Bart,  and  George 
Dempjlcr  Efq. 
Sir, 

At  the  defirc  of  my  worthy  and  refpe^l^ble  fiiend,  George 
Demplter  Efq.  I  fend  you  our  correfpondence  together,  on  the 
enlargement  of  Farmb,  u'itli  a  view  of  }-»aving  it  inferted  in  your 
valuable  Repolitory.  It  would  give  us  both  much  pleafure  to 
fee  fo  important  a  queflion  difcuiTed  by  feme  of  your  intelligent 
corvefpondcnts  ;  as  it  is  impoflible  to  throw  too  much  light  on  fo 
interefling  an  inquiry,  on  which  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  the  comfort  of  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants,  mufh  neceflarily 
depend. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
London,         f  John  Sinclair. 

30th  March,  1803.  Jj" 

No.  r. 

[Letter  from  George  Dempfter  Efq.  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.] 

My  dear  Sir  John,  Dunnichen  Forfar,  ^d  March,  180^. 

I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  tranfmitting  me  Mr  Watt's 
Letter  *".  1  was  forry  to  fee  by  it,  that  he  has  retired  from  bu- 
fuiefs,  and  laid  his  line  inventive  genius  to  reft.  I  pray  your  at- 
tention to  tlie  fequel  of  this  letter,  v»'hich  is  meant  by  one  who 
loves  and  refpe£ls  you,  to  fave  you  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
much  vexation,  and  heavy  expences ;  and  to  make  your  innumer- 
able body  of  induftrious  and  virtuous  tenants  progreffively  rich 
and  happy.  My  late  worth}^  kinfman,  poor  hard-fated  Sir 
George  Ramfay  of  BamfF,  ufed  to  fay,  after  becoming  farmer^ 
that  he  found  the  fituation  of  a  farmer  very  enviable  ;  for  if  a 
lick  man  wanted  advice,  he  muft  fee  a  doctor  ;  if  you  be  threat- 
ened with  a  law-fuit,  you  nraft  fee  a  lawyer;  but  no  fooner  com- 
mence farmer  than  advice  from  all  quarters  pours  in  upon  you 
gratis.  This  letter  affords  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  truth 
as  well  as  pleafantry  of  this  obfer^^ation  ;  I  offer  you  entirely 
oi-atis^  nay,  extremely  ofhcioully,  my  advice  touching  the  im- 
provement of  your  valuable  and  exteiifive  eftates  in  Caithnefs, 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  begin  by  telling  you,   I   do  not  approve  of 
your  printed  plan  for  improving  your  eftates.      My  principal 

objection 


*  Tlic  celebrated  engineer,  Mr  Wart  of  Birmingham ;  Erery  friend  to  fcisuce 
will  lament  Jus  retiixMient  from  ImliittfCs* 
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objc(5lion,  in  fo  far  as  regards  yourfelf,  is  the  huge  expencc  of 
the  undertaking,  to  which  the  Fortune  of  a  Duke  r.f  Bedford 
would  hardlj  faflice  :  and  in  {o  far  as  regards  your  tenants,  the 
total  change  you  purpofe  making  of  the.!-,  by  converting  the 
little  farms  tlicy  are  able  to  cultivate  into  large  ones,  too  big  by- 
far  for  their  ikill  or  capital.  Here  I  pauCc  to  tell  you  another 
ftory.  My  friend  and  neighbour,  the  late  Hary  Smith  of  Sir  uh- 
field,  owned  a  coiifidcrable  traft  of  ground,  fituated  in  one  of  the 
higheft  and  bleakefl  regions  in  this  country.  The  "contagion  of 
improving  this  eitate  feized  him.  But  before  undertaki' g  fo  ar- 
duous a  tafk,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  confult  his  friend,  John 
Rutherford  o^  Kinghorn,  one  of  the  moft  fagacious  men  of  his 
time.  Mr  Rutherford  paid  a  vifit  to  the  eftate.  He  found  it 
divided  into  very  fmall  farms,  and  occupied  by  a  vafi  number  of 
poor  little  people.  He  found  feveral  of  them  were  v.^eavers  and 
tradefmen,  who  contrived  to  maintain  themfelves,  their  wives, 
and  fvvarms  of  children  ;  and  what  he  admired  the  mo(t,  he  found 
them  not  only  infenfible  to  the  bleaknefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
wetnefs  of  the  foil,  but  fondly  attached  to  this  moll  undefirable 
fpot.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr  Smith,  in  thefe  emphatic 
words.  "  I  have  (qqu.  vonr  eftate.  It  is  a  ftiocking  one.  Drop 
**  all  3'our  new-fangled  projects  of  improving  it.  Thank  God,  it 
**  is  inhabited  by  tenants  blind  to  its  faults.  Preferve  them  like 
'*  the  apple  of  your  eye.  They  are  ineftimably  valuable.  At- 
'*  tach  them  ftill  more  to  yon  and  your  eftate.  Give  them  leafes 
"  for  their  lives.  Exempt  them  from  all  perfonal  fervices.  Lend 
"  them  money  at  intereft  to  repair  their  houfcs,  and  to  purchaie 
'*  manures.  Every  one  of  them  will  exert  themfelves  to  improve 
"  their  little  fpots.  When  any  of  them  die,  their  lots  will  be 
"  eagerly  fought  after  by  their  children  or  neighbours.  This  is 
"  your  moment,  and  not  before,  to  look  for  a  certain  increafe  of 
"  rent.  Till  then,  have  patience."  This  advice  was  given  up- 
wards of  40  years  ago.  Mr  Smith,  who  then  refided  i.i  London, 
embraced  and  followed  it  implicitly.  The  eftate  was  then  fcrimply 
3000  merks  Scots  a-year,  or  L.  160  Sterling.  It  is  now  in  the 
pofleflion  of  his  nephew,  and  pa/s  him,  I  am  told,  and  believe  it, 
at  leaft  L.  500  Sterling ;  and  all  his  little  people  on  it  are  happy 
and  floiiriftiing. 

^  De  te  Fahula  Narratiir, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  were  you  to  Inftltute  a  farming-dub 
at  Thurfo,  prefide  there  yourfelf;  defcant  on  Swedilb  turnip, 
fown  grafs,  potatoes,  flax,  and  rotation  hufbandry  ;  furnifti  a  few 
feeds  ;  vifit  the  tenants'  improvements  ;  diftribute  a  few  hono- 
rary premiums  among  the  lads  and  laftes  ;  introduce  into  Thurfo, 
and  Its  neighbourhood,  any  coarfe  kind  of  manufacture  ;  Ofna- 
burghs,  sacking,  fail-cloth,  cotton,  fuch  as  ruftic  hands  would 
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work  at  in  the  long  dreary  winter  nights,  and  inovvy  and  rainy 
days  ;  your  ellates  are  improved ;  vourielf  and  Lady  Sinclair  ado- 
red ;  and  your  fine  progeny  in  proipe£l  of  a  vaft  income,  acquired 
with  no  capital  but  that  of  their  parents  and  their  own  beneficence. 
1  am. 

Sir  John, 

Your  moil  obedient  humble  Servant, 

George  Dempster, 


No.  II. 
LETTER  FROM  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  TO  GEORGE  DEMPSTER,  ES(^ 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  ahvays  gives  me  much  pleafure  to  hear  from  you,  even 
when  we  differ  in  fentiments  ;  for  I  am  fure  that  any  opinion 
you  give,  comes  with  the  bell  intentions,  and  is  entitled  to  great 
refpe6l.  But  in  regard  to  the  particular  fubje6l  of  your  lall  let- 
ter, iiainely,  converting  f mall  farms  into  large  ones^  I  am  perfectly 
fatisiied,  from  the  very  exteniive  inquiries  I  have  been  under  the 
neceflity  of  making,  that  it  is  the  bafis  of  all  fubflantial  improve- 
ment, not  only  becaufe  the  land  is  rendered  more  productive, 
but  alfo  becaufe  hands  are  thereby  furnilhed  for  day-labour,  for 
manufactures,  and  for  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms,  and  the  abundance  of  hands  for  labour  refulting 
therefrom,  that  I  attribute  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  England  ;  nor 
will  Scotland  ever  be  able  to  reach  that  proportionate  height  of 
profperity  to  which  it  is  certainly  well  entitled,  unlefs  the  fame 
plan  is  purfued.  This  we  have  experienced  in  Caithnefs  ;  for  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  enlargement  of  farms  in  Rofs-fliire  and  Inver- 
nefs-fhire,  we  could  not  have  carried  on  our  improvements  to  any 
extent;  becaufe,  in  confequence  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  farms  in  our 
country,  it  was  vcrydifHcult  to  get  afufhcient  number  of  farm-fer- 
vants,  and  flJll  more  fo  of  day-labourers,  though  of  thelatter  defcrip- 
tion  we  wanted  no  Icfs  than  500  from  other  diflri6ls  every  year. 
You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  converting  the  arable  land  into  large 
farms,  and  putting  them  into  a  proper  flate  of  cultivation,  is 
not  attended  with  the  expence  you  imagine,  and  there  is  no  rilk 
of  their  lying  ley  ;  for  even  in  Caithnefs  we  are  getting  farmers 
from  tlie  fouth  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  take 
them.  In  regard  to  the  ft  nail  farmers,  the  commons  are  appro- 
priated for  them,  where  they  get  land  cheap,  which  they  like 
better  than  paying  a  high  rent  for  good  land  ;  or  they  go  to  the 
towns  and  villages,  where  they  foon  live  more  comfortably  than 
ever.  In  proof  of  this,  only  read  the  flatiilical  account  of  Green- 
ock ;  where  you  will  fee  how  much  the  country  was  benefited 
by  the  change  of  refidence  of  feveral  inhabitants  of  Argyle-lhire, 

wh# 
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who  were  compelled,  by  the  extcnfion  of  fheep-farmlrg,  to  fettle 
either  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  can  alfnre  you,  that,  fo  far  from  parting  with  the  people  oa 
my  eflate,  I  am  taking  meafures  for  increafinor  their  number; 
and  will  foon  have  tlie  plyafure  of  fending  you  the  enoravine  of 
a  plan,  containing  above  2000  Engliih  acres,  part  of  a  common 
which  fell  to  my  'liare,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  about  50  dif- 
ferent lots,  and  where  a  great  nuaiber  of  new  fettlers  will  be 
provided  for. 

I  fee  clearly,  that  both  of  us  are  fo  much  convinced,  the  one 
of  the  pra6ticability,  and  the  other  of  tiie  impoQibil^ty  of  carry- 
ing this  meafure  into  effect,  that  nothing  but  experience  will  fa- 
tisfy  either  of  us,  which  is  right.  I  fliall  keep  a  faithful  account 
of  the  whole  operation.  It  is  the  greateft  in  point  of  improve- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  In  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  years  at  farthell,  we  Ihall  be  able  to  jud^e  whether  it 
will  anfwer  or  not.  However  it  turns  out,  I  have  many  thanks 
to  fend  to  you  for  your  friendly  hints  on  all  occafions. 
Believe  me, 

my  dear  Sir, 

moll  iincerely  yourSj 
London,  ^th March,  1803.  John  Sinclair, 


No.  III. 
LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  DEMFSTER,  ESQ^TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Bunnichen,  Forfar,  March  z2.  1803. 
My  dear  Sir  John, 

Issue  never  was  better  joined  by  the  ablell  fpecial  pleaders  of 
Weftminfler  Hall.  It  will  be  a  cuitfe  celehre.  It  would  enliven 
the  Farmer's  Magazine.  What  would  you  think  of  fending 
my  fcrawl,  and  your  very  candid  and  fenlible  reply,  to  the  con- 
ductor for  that  purpofe,  with  our  names  to  both.  It  will  at  leaft 
fhow  the  world,  that  the  moll  diametrical  oppolition  of  fentiment 
on  one  of  the  mofl  important  queftions  in  this  world,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  friendfhip  and  affedlion  ;  and  it  may,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  of  fome  fervice,  by  abating  the  acrimony  of  political 
and  religious  difputants.  For  my  own  Ihare,  I  have  ever  thought 
it  is  the  fparks  from  the  collilion  of  different  opinions  that  has 
lighted  up  the  blaze  of  fcience  that  illuminates  our  wellern,  and 
will,  I  hope,  improve  our  northern  hemifphere.  Your  note  af- 
fords me  the  fird  hopes  that  we  may  enjoy  a  little  longer,  and  all 
my  time,  the  bleffings  of  the  peace  our  Miniflry  have  procured  us. 

1  (hall  be  happy  to  fee  the  plan  of  your  Caithnefs  common. 
In  return,  I  may  fend  you  a  new  map  1  am  preparing  for  your 
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and  Lady  Sinclair's  private  ufe,  in  which  I  have  taken  care  to 
lead  all  the  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  Caithnefs  by  the  village  of 
Dunnichen,  and  the  habitation  of  your  and  her  Ladyfhip's  faith- 
ful humble  fervant, 

George  Dempster. 

P.S.  I  cannot  conclude  entirely  without  a<^ding  my  thanks  for 
the  agricultural  reports.  They  are  my  mailers,  and  almofl  my 
DiiftreiTes,  for  I  take  them  to  bed  with  me !  I 


B  R  A  N  C  H     11. 

REP^rElV  OF  AGRICULrURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


l/je  New  Farmer's  Calendar,  or  Monthly  Remembrancer^  for 
all  kinds  of  Country  Bufinefs,  comprehending  all  the  ?vlaterial Ini' 
provements  in  the  New  Hujhnndry,  with  the  Management  of  live 
Stock  :  By  a  Farmer  and  Breeder  ;  fourth  Edition.  SS^  P^S^^ 
cBavo.     London,    Symonds. 

When,  the  Conftitutionalifts  of  France  attempted  to  improve 
the  government  of  that  country,  the  principle  which  guided 
their  proceedings  led  them  to  overturn  every  exifting  inllitution, 
however  beneficial,  and  to  enacl  a  new  fyflem  of  laws,  in  direct 
oppofitlon  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  cflablifliment.  In  like  manner, 
the  autlior  of  the  work  now  before  us,  who  profefles  to  be  a 
farmer  and  breeder,  without  fufficiently  inquiring  into  the  uti- 
lity of  exiiling  practices,  recommends  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  agricultural  fyflem.  He  is  a  keen  advocate  for  what  is  called 
the  new  hufbandry,  and  eac^erly  fupports  the  abftvadl  principle?; 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  Whether  the  work  may  be  clalTed  as  an 
original  performance,  or  regarded  merely  as  a  compilation,  we  Ihall 
not  flop  to  inquire.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mixture  of  both;  but  as  it 
contains  tenets  dcllruclive  to  the  profperity  of  BritiHi  hufbandry, 
wc  are  in  duty  bound  to  examine  it  with  fome  attention. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts,  id,  A  preface  ^ 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  former  editions. 
2dly,T/'^  Farmer'' s  Calendar  y  or  Monthly  Remembrancer.  ^^\jy  Dif- 
fer tations  on  the  mo/l  irnportant  branches  of  the  fcience  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  4thly,  On  the  nature  and  managejnent  of  do- 
mejlic  animals,  Stc.  We  fhall  analyze  each  part,  according  to  the 
above  arrangement,  and  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I .  The  preface,  which  is  of  confiderable  length,  contains  "  Re- 
flections on  the  exiiling  flate  of  agriculture,  its  merits  and  deme- 
rits ; 
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rits  ;  the  caiifes  and  only  efFeftiial  remedy  of  Tcarcity."  Thefe  re- 
{le<9:ions  are  of  a  dcfultory  nature;  and,  from  the  intermixture  of 
various  fubjeds,  the  preface  alto^j^ether  has  a  moft  hotchpotch 
appearance.  The  author  thinks  that  much  good  lias  been  done 
to  agriculture  by  the  exertions  of  public  bodies,  and  that  the  ef- 
fectual method  of  extending  improved  praClicc,  in  every  county 
of  the  ifland,  mufl  be  through  the  medium  of  alTociations.  The 
defeats  of  our  prefent  pradice  are  then  flated ;  and,  after  cen- 
furing  the  corn  laws,  and  contending  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  row- 
culture  over  broad-call  fowing,  he  concludes  with  a  fketch  of  a 
tour  through  Devonihire  and  other  counties,  which  is  certainly 
anomalous  with  the  other  matters  prefented. 

2.  The  caleadar,  properly  fo  called,  contains  an  epitome  of  ru- 
ral labour  during  each  month  of  the  year,  and  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  borrowed  from  Mof'twie?-  and  Toimg,  who  formerly  con- 
veyed information  in  this  manner.  In  looking  over  the  calendar, 
a  faying  of  an  old  clergyman  occurred  to  our  recollecl'on,  and,  as 
it  is  apropos^  we  fhall  adopt  it  on  the  prefent  occafion.  This 
worthy  father,  who  was  a  keen  Calvinifl,  in  the  courfe  of  a  dif- 
pute,  replied  to  his  antagoniil,  *  You  may  preach  Arminian  doc- 
trine, but  you  muft  pray  like  a  Calvinift,  or  you  cannot  pray  at 
all.'  Jull  fo  it  has  happened  with  the  author  of  this  work.  He 
fupports  the  new  hud^andry  in  theory,  but,  when  he  reforts  to 
practice,  his  inllrudtions  are  borrowed  from  the  old  fchool.  In 
fupport  of  our  alTertion,  we  Ihall  quote  a  palTage  from  p.  272. 
^  Fallowing,'  fays  he,  *  is  the  miferable  fubftitute  of  former 
times,  for  manure  and  the  hoe  culture,  and  can  no  longer  be  ne- 
cefTary  on  any  foil  under  the  prefent  improved  flate  of  huiband- 
ry.'  This  is  certainly  decifivc  doClrinc,  and,  if  jull,  rendered 
any  dire6tions  for  working  fallows  fuperfluous  ;  yet,  without 
a  blulli,  or  fo  much  as  apologizing  in  the  flightefl  ma'.ner,  our 
author  gives  excellent  advice  refpeCting  the  management  of 
fummer  fallows,  from  the  time  of  breaking  them  up,  till  they 
are  feeded  with  wheat  !  Various  inconfiftencies  of  like  nature 
might  be  pointed  out,  but  the  above  is  fufficient. 

3.  Under  the  third  head  are  comprifed  a  number  of  dilTerta- 
tions  on  the  mofl  important  branches  of  agriculture,  viz. 
Tho7/ghts  on  hiring  and  Jloc  king  farms — on  foils  and  manures — 
on    irrigation — on    ivarping—^on  draining — on   the   hornefead  or 

farm-yard — on  niermin — on  "water — on  implements  of  hifbandry. 
Here  we  muft  remark  that  the  author  feems  unacquainted  with 
thrafhing-machines  ;  at  leaft  he  docs  not  know  a  good  from  a 
bad  one.  What  he  Hates  concerning  this  valuable  implement,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Middlefex,  Kent,  Lancafter,  and  Lincoln  fur- 
veys,  and  can  sive  a  ftranger  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
iTi"chiucs  now  ?;enerally  ufed.     Further,  in  his  account  of  im- 
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plements,  Mr  Ducket's  hand-hoe  is  mentioned,  with  which  a 
fervant  of  Lord  Somerville  is  laid  to  have  hoed  one  fifth  of  an 
acre  of  barley,  drilled  at  nine  inches,  in  36  minutes.  To  this 
we  anfvver,  no7i  credimus.  In  faft  the  hoer,  if  he  performed  fo 
much,  travelled  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  the  hour, 
which  is  not  amifs  in  a  warm  fummcr  day,  without  hoeing  at 
all.  If  our  readers  will  turn  up  the  firll  volume  of  the  Maga- 
zine, p.  253,  they  will  obferve  this  hoeing  feat  decribed  by  our 
friend,  the  FngUjh  Tourijiy  though  not  in  fuch  fanguine  terms. 
The  kind  of  work  that  would  be  performed  in  fuch  a  rapid  man- 
lier, we  leave  pradlical  farmers  to  determine. 

The  remaining  dilTertations  are  on  fences — an  woods  and  plantar 
tions — on  tillage,  in  which  fummer-fallow  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual baniii.ment — on  the  row  culture — on  courfe  of  crops — on 
blight,  milde'w ,  jTuut ^  Slc — on  green  crops — on  mijcellaneous  ar- 
tides,  fuch  as  potatoes,  carrots,  &:c. — on  meadow  and pajlure, 

4.  The  lafl  part  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  domellic 
animals,  Sec.  Here  we  are  better  pleafed  with  what  is  commu- 
nicated, than  with  the  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  though  what  is 
ilated  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abridged  from  another  trea- 
tiie  to  be  aftewards  noticed.  Unleis  it  be  on  the  topic  of  work- 
ing oxen  (^the  hobby  of  every  theorift),  the  author  talks  in  a 
rational  manner;  but  we  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  admits  the  necefTity  of  giving  corn  to  oxen,  which  is 
an  idea,  long  familiar  to  us.  Indeed,  thofe  who  pretended  to 
work  oxen  regularly,  without  a  corn  feed,  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about,  and  impofed  only  upon  themfelvcs,  while  they 
were  attempting  to  impoie  upon  others.  A  large  ox  will  barely 
be  kept  in  order,  even  when  idle,  if  fupported  only  upon  flraw 
and  a  little  hay  ;  but  put  him  to  the  yoke,  and  drive  him  at  a 
pace  required  to  plough  an  Englifii  acre  per  day,  the  poor  ani- 
mal will  be  knocked  up  in  a  month.  We  feel  much  inclined  to 
maintain,  that  a  horfe  may  be  fupported  at  lefs  expence  than  an 
ox  under  fimilar  circumlf  ances  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  performed  by  each,  be  rendered  equal.  At 
leall  we  know,  that  if  a  poor  horfe,  and  a  poor  ox,  are  put  to 
pafture  in  the  fame  day,  that  the  hoile  will  take  on  fat  more 
readily  than  the  ox. 

Having  thus  given  an  analyfis  of  the  work,  and  made  fome 
pafling  remarks,  we  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  the  author's 
opinions  upon  what  may  juflly  be  viewed  as  the  leading  points 
of  rural  practice.  Thefe,  confeffedly  are,  the  moft  effe(EVual  way 
of  cleaning  the  ground,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  fhould  after- 
wards be  cropped.  In  thel'e  branches  of  practice  the  new  and 
old  hulbandry  differ  widely. 

We  begin  with   ihe  fe£tion  on   tillage,  thoilgh  it  is  necef- 
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fary  to  refer  to  the  fucccedln^  fedlion,  both  being  much 
blended.  In  this  fe6tion,  fiimmer  fallow  is  charafterizcd  as  the 
bane  of  good  hufbandrj,  and  the  continuance  of  the  praftice  is 
attributed  to  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  an- 
cient cufloms,  and  not  to  the  rationality  of  the  thing  itfclf.  It 
is  even  maintained  that  no  arguments,  but  hypothetical  ones,  can 
be  adduced  by  fallowifls.  In  fliort,  the  very  common  fenfe  of 
thofe  who  make  a  fummer  fallow,  even  upon  the  flrongeft  and 
wettert  clays,  is  called  m  quellion  by  this  imperative  gentleman. 

That  fummer  fallow  is  unnecefl'ary  w^onfome  foils,  we  have 
never  queftioned  ;  but  that  it  is  unneceifary  upon  all,  we  be- 
lieve few  people,  acquainted  with  the  variable  nature  of  BritiHi 
foils,  and  the  inconftancy  of  the  climate,  will  feel  difpofed  to  ad- 
mit. It  is  well  known  that  three  fourths  of  this  iiland  confifl  of 
flrong  loam,  clay  of  different  varieties,  and  Moorifh  or  peat- 
earth  foils,  and  that  upon  few  of  thefe  can  turnips,  or  other 
fallow  crops,  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  In  fuch  fituations, 
an  abfolute  neceffity  arifes  for  leaving  the  land  uncropped  for 
a  feafon,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cleaned  during  the  dry  fum- 
mer months,  when  weeds  can  only  be  extirpated,  otherwife 
fuch  foils  would  gradually  be  deteriorated,  and  at  laft  prove  fo 
■unproduftive  as  not  to  be  worth  the  expence  of  labour.  This 
ceffation  of  cropping  for  a  feafon  does  not  by  any  means  leff- 
en  the  farmer's  profits,  or  the  flock  of  food  in  the  country  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  fure  way  of  increafing  both  ;  for,  in  the 
fucceeding  years,  or  during  the  rotation  that  follows,  the  crops 
that  are  gained  amply  repay  the  temporary  deficiency  occa- 
lioned  by  the  fallow  procefs.  As  for  the  expence  incurred,  it 
is  only  a  year's  rent  which  can  be  Hated  on  that  head  ;  for  the 
charge  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  fummer,  feldom  exceeds 
the  amount  of  what  is  incurred  by  forcing  a  crop  when  the  land 
is  in  a  foul  condition,  the  real  value  of  labour,  at  each  period, 
being  duly  eflimated. 

We  have  often  witneffed  attempts  made  to  clean  fuch  foils  as  are 
mentioned  above,  by  introducing  drill-crops  ;  but  we  can  fafely 
aver,  that  in  every  inflance  that  came  under  our  obfervation,  the 
attempt  turned  out  unprofitably  to  the  occupier.  Turnips,  no 
doubt,  will  grow  upon  them,  if  highly  manured  ;  but  the  con- 
fequences  which  follow  the  removal  of  the  crop,  upon  all  clofe- 
bottomed  foils,  ought  to  deter  any  farmer  from  fuch  manage- 
ment. It  is  only  where  a  breeding  flock  is  kept,  or  with  a  view 
to  rot  the  fodder  of  the  farm,  that  turnips  ought  to  be  raifed  upon 
clay  foils  ;  and,  under  thefe  circumflances,  it  may  juflly  be  faid, 
that  convenienc}^  and  not  profit,  is  the  objecl  j  at  leail  the  lat- 
ter is  only  a  fecondary  confideration. 
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We  are  aware,  that  the  author  of  the  calendar,  in  11  rid  con- 
fiftency  vx'ith  the  principles  he  profefTcs,  ma/  urge,  that  land 
woula  never  be  foul,  if  the  drill  or  row  hufbandry  was  regularly 
praclifed  ;  but  if  this  v.'as  ur^ed,  we  would  reply,  that  the  row 
hufbt.Klry  is  imprafticable  upon  the  orenerality  of  foils,  and  that 
fummer  fallow  is  the  alone  beft  way  for  pulverifing  and  prepa- 
ring fuch  for  corn  crops.  Notwithftandlng  what  is  maintained 
in  this  treatife,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  firong  clays  can- 
no:  be  drilled  with  the  lead  profpecl  of  advantage,  in  an  average 
of  feafohs ;  nor  do  we  think,  fafhionable  as  the  row  culture  may 
be,  that  the  mania  has  feized  the  poUeiTors  or  occupiers  of  ob- 
durate conientious  foil's.  We  know  it  is  almofl  phyfically  im- 
poflibie  to  form  a  drill  for  beans,  upon  plays,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  feafon  is  wet,  even  when  the  intervali]  are  from 
27  to  30  inches  ;  and  that  to  get  them  rowed,  it  is  necelTary  to 
put  them  in  after  every  third  ploui^fh.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  when 
the  intervals  are  fo  wide,  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  they 
•were  narrowed  to  9,  12,  or  eve.i  18  inches?  The  feed  would 
nec<j(liiri^y  be  put  in,  after  every  tnfl  or  fecond  plough,  Vv^ith  a 
fmall  hand  drill,  and  the  large  complicated  dr'Hing  machines,  fo 
ilrenuondy  recommended,  would  be  tolally  ufelefs  :  but  this  is  not 
all,  fuch  foils  cannot  be  horfe-liocd,  unlefs  the  intervals  are  of  the 
greatexl  widenefs,  for  tney  turn  up,  when  flirred,  in  fuch  lumps  or 
clods,  as  would  inevitably  deflroy  the  grcatefl:  part  of  the  young 
plants.  If  the  intervals  were  wide,  the  produce  would,  of  courfe,  be 
proportionally  decreaf  jd,  while  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced 
would,  iVom  a  continuance  of  tillering,  be  materially  injured. 
With  bca  s  this  does  not  happen;  for  the  pods  being  placed  up- 
on the  middle  and  under  part  of  the  ilalk,  the  introduction  of 
air  i^  abiolutely  necelTary  to  increafe  their  number,  and  to  bring 
the  ^ rum  to  maturity.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  differently 
ciicumllanced.  With  them  the  grain  is  placed  upon  the  top; 
confequently  the  introdudion  of  air  is  lefs  required,  and,  at  all 
eveiits,  we  are  confident,  that  with  equal  management,  and  upon 
ai.  equality  of  foils,  a  greater  produce  will  be  gained  from  cul- 
mifeious  crops  upon  cluy  foils,  according  to  the  old  hufbandry, 
than  can  pofllbly  be  gained  by  the  introduction  of  row  culture. 

T'le  author  of  the  calendar,  however,  appears  to  hold  differ- 
ent f^ntiments,  a-idfpeaks  of  the  Itronpeil  and  wettell  clays  being 
^  advantageoull}'  tilled,  without  the  affiitance  of  fummer  fallowing. 
T.'  uiefe  affertions  we  beg  leave  to  demur.  If  a  perfon  was  de- 
fcribing  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  and,  in  his  defcription,  ftated 
that  it  vas  intenfely  cold,  it  might  with  juHice  be  maintained, 
that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  that  ifland.  In  like 
manner,  any  one  that  recommends  drilling  llrong  clay,  with  all 
f^rains,  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  fuppofed  not  pofleffed 
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of  the  fuUcft  information.  We  might  have  gone  farther,  and 
not  been  in  an  error;  we  might  have  ilarcd  that  he  was  no  farm- 
er who  gave  fuch  an  advice,  and  had  not  witneffed  the  operations 
he  recommended. 

Let  anv  perfon  refiecl,  for  a  moment,  on  the  condition  of  the 
<;reateft  part  o:  lami  in  an  avera^^e  of  years,  during  the  rrionths 
when  fprini^  feeds  are  fovvn  If  fuch  have  been  ploughed  in  the 
early  part  01  winter,  the  bottom,  at  the  time  of  the  fecond 
ploughing,  is  raw  and  wet,  even  when  the  furface  is  dry,  and  in 
a  workable  Hate.  When  attempted  to  be  ploughed  in  the  fpring, 
the  majority  of  foils,  at  leaft  all  thofe  incumbent  on  a  hard  or 
clolc  bottom,  turn  up  tough  and  waxy;  and  if  a  hot  fun  prevails 
for  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  furface  becomes  baked  hard  like  a 
brick,  before  the  bottom  or  lubfoil  is  free  of  the  fuperabundant 
moifturc  there  accumulated.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  with  vv'hat 
propriety  can  drilUng  or  rowing  be  attempted,  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  perfedion  would  the  feveral  operations  be  executed? 
That  the  fouthern  diif  ricls  of  England,  and  even  many  kindly 
foils  in  other  diftrids,  might  fafely  be  drilled,  we  are  not  at  this 
time  intending  to  deny ;  but  our  author  makes  no  diif  indion.  He 
has  an  uniform  recipe  for  every  foil,  and,  like  the  pl>yfician  in 
'the  farce,  bleeds  the  weft  ward,  and  jalaps  the  eaft  ward,  with- 
out conGdering  whether  fuch  prefcriptions  are  applicable  to  the 
patient's  fituation  or  not. 

Our  author  fays,  p  274,  that  *  the  fallowifls  have  contented 
themlelves  with  fimply  allerting,  that  their  lands  will  not  do 
without  reft.'  This,  to  be  fure,  is  a  liirange  reafon  ;  but,  if  fuch 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  fallow,  we  wafli  our  hands  clean  of 
the  ailertion.  What  is  fummer  fallow,  but  merely  tilling  the 
ground  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  freeing  it  from  weeds  at  a  time 
when  the  operation  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  can  only  be 
fuccefsfully  employed?  If  we  had  no  wet  weather,  and  no  win- 
ter months,  then,  to  be  fare,  conftant  cropping  would  be  practi- 
cable, and  an  extra  ftock  of  men  andhorfes  would  only  be  necef- 
fary;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  climate,  (and  we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  meliorated)  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  from 
autumn  to  the  firft  of  April,  except  ploughing  the  ftubbles,  and 
putting  in  the  wheat,  and  early  fpring  feeds.  Even  Vvitli  every 
degree  of  attention,  thefe  neceftary  ads  arc  often  executed  on 
clay  foils,  under  fuch  unfavourable  circumftances,  as  to  haften  a 
return  of  fummer  fallow  earlier  than  could  be  wilhed. 

It  carries,  no  doubt,  a  flouriihing  found,  to  maintain,  that  "  the 
earth  is  deftined  by  nature  to  an  everlafting  round  of  vegeta- 
tion;" but  there  is  not  much  fenfe  in  the  pofition,  when  applied 
to  pradical  hufbandry.  Will  the  earth  produce  corn  crops,  un- 
lefs  the  feed  is  fown,or  can  corn  be  fown^  unlefs  the  earth  is  cul- 
tivated ?    The  natural  vegetation  of  the  c?Tth  15  alTuredly  very 
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cuTerent  from  what  man  wifties,  and  his  conftant  objeifl  is  todeftroy 
the  natural,  and  to  fubilitute  artiiicial  vegetation  in  its  place.  Take 
our  author's  word  for  it,  fummer  fallow  encouraues  this  natural 
ve"-eiatio!i;  for  he  charaftcrifes  regular  periodical  fallows  as  nur- 
feries,  and  hot-beds  for  producing  coucli.  Before  he  has  advanced 
two  nages  he,  however,  contradicl:3  himfelf ;  for,  in  p.  279,  when 
fpcdiing  of  intermixing  hoed  crops  of  pulfe  with  broad-caft  crops 
of  corn  (which,  at  the  fame  time,  mull  be  noticed  as  a  departure 
from  liis  principles;,  he  fays,  *  It  will  be  underftood  that  a  fum- 
mer's  relpite  is  necelTary  at  firft,  in  order  to  clear  the  foil  of  root 
weeds.'  What  1  clear  the  foil  of  root  weeds  by  a  procefs  which 
encourages  their  growth  ?  Again,  take  a  paffage,  p.  354,  v^hich, 
though  hoillle  to  the  author's  principles,  is  in  unifon  with  ours. 
*  It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  to  have  all  the  material  tillage 
of  heavy  land  finiihed  by  the  end  of  Augull,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difagreeable  dilemma  of  being  caught  by  the  autumnal  rains, 
in  which  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  either  to  work  clays  to  ad- 
vantage, or  to  lay  them  properly  to  endure  the  winter.'  If  this 
pallao-e  does  not  fully  corroborate  the  dodrines  maintained  in  this 
review,  we  are  much  millaken.  What  land  can  *be  laid  up  in 
the  end  »f  Auguft,  unleis  it  is  the  portion  devoted  to  fummer 
ikllow.  All  the  row  culture  is  fmifned  long  before  that  time,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  land  in  crop  can  be  ready  for  the  plough. 
The  matter  is  clear,  and  needs  no  elucidation  i  therefore  we  ihall 
clofe  this  branch  of  the  review  with  a  folid  and  judicious  re- 
mark offered  by  the  refpeclable  author  of  the  Stafford  furvey, 
•which,  in  every  point,  coincides  with  our  fentiments.  That  gen- 
tleman fa^-s,  '  Fallowing  for  wheat  on  cold,  wet,  or  ilrong  lands, 
and  on  all  fuch  as  are  unfit  for  turnips,  is  abfolutely  neccfTary; 
und  he  w^ho  attempts  to  manage  fuch  land,  without  fallowing, 
■will  have  occafion  to  repent  his  miflake.  Mixed  foils,  which  are 
toe  moift  for  turnips,  have  a  particular  propenfity  to  the  produc'- 
tion  of  root- grades  :  Summer  fallov^ing,  therefore,  becomes  indif- 
penfably  necelTary;  and  every  attempt  to  crop  without  it,  for  any 
length  of  time,  on  fuch  land,  lias  terminated  to  the  injury  of  the 
and,   and  the  lois  of  the  occupier.' 

We  come  now  to  the  next  article  on  row  culture,  or  what  is 
pompoufly  called  the  new  hufbandry,  though  our  author  after- 
wards chara61erifes  it  as  a  primitive  practice,  derived  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  To  this  mode  of  hufbandry  we  are  not  hoilile, 
under  certain  circumflances,  that  is,  where  the  foil  and  climate 
are  favourable  for  executing  the  feveral  operations.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  the  chief  merit  of  drilling  lies  in  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  feed  may  be  fown,  and  the  equal  depth  in 
which  it  may  be  depofited.  Having  made  thefe  admilTions,  we 
canuct  go  iarther  in  fupport  of  a  fyflem  utterly  impraclicable, 
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under  the  phjfical  circumftances  in  which  Britain  is  placed. 
Soil  and  climate,  in  a  few  dillri6ts,  may  render  it  partially  eli- 
gible, but  we  repeat  that  it  can  never  bcicome  generally  preva- 
lent. 

Mr  TuU  was  affurcdly  the  father  of  this  hufhandry  in  Britain  ; 
but  it  is  notorious,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  imitators 
ferved  themfclves  oy  afting  up  to  it.  Our  author  improves  upon 
Tull,  for  he  grants  that  manure  is  necefl'ary  to  render  the  fyf- 
tem  perfed  ;  whereas  the  other  thought  that  tillage  was  all  in  all. 
An  ingenious  defence  of  Mr  TulPs  hypothecs  is,  however,  at- 
tempted, though  the  refult  is  ver v  queftionable.  Our  author  rea- 
fons  in  this  manner :  *  Manure  beltowed  upon  land  fown  broad-caft, 
is  barely  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  the  weeds  fuffered  to  grow 
upon  it  ;  therefore,  if  the  weeds  are  extirpated,  manure  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  land  will  flill  be  as  rich  for  carrying  corn  crops.' 
Granting  the  premifes,  we  deny  the  conclufion,  unlefs  it  is  pre- 
vioufly  eftablilhed  that  broad-caft  crops  are  univerfally  foul,  and 
drilled  ones  perpetually  clean  ;  none  of  which  neceffarily  follow. 
In  our  opinion,  broad-cafl  crops  Hand  a  better  chance  of  being 
clean  at  autumn,  if  the  ground  has  been  fuitably  prepared,  than 
drilled  ones ;  for,  in  the  firfl  cafe,  the  clofenefs  of  the  crop  pre- 
vents an  under  vegetation  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  ;  whereas,  if 
drilled  crops  do  not  meet  and  fill  up  the  intervals,  a  vegetation  of 
weeds  enfues  at  the  end  of  fummer,  after  the  hoeing  feafon  is 
over,  in  fpite  of  every  previous  effort.  That  fuch  will  be  the  refult, 
every  farmer  will  bear  tellimony  ;  therefore  manure  becomes  as 
neceflary  in  the  one  fyfliem  as  the  other.  The  anecdote  of  a  youn^ 
farmer,  who  loft  a  Chinefe  boar,  and  found  him  at  laft  in  a  co- 
ver of  docks  and  thiftles  upon  his  fummer-faHow,  may  be  true, 
for  all  that  we  know,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  is  altogether  irre- 
levant. He  who  keeps  his  fallow  in  fuch  a  miferable  condition 
at  feed-time,  it  may  fafely  be  prefumed,  would  not  have  had  his 
row  culture  in  a  lefs  flovenly  lituation  ;  nay,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  worfe  ftate,  feeing  that  ten  times  more  dexterity 
and  attention  are  required  in  the  laft,  than  in  the  former  cafe. 
Arguing  in  our  author's  way,  infidels  often  charge  the  bad  morals 
of  profelTors  to  religion  itfelf,  though  it  is  impoffible  that  any  fuch 
efFe6l  fhould  be  produced.  To  praclife  fummer  fallow,  is  ab- 
flraftedly  no  evidence  of  bad  farming,  though  it  is  unquellion- 
ably  true,  that  many  fallowifts  are  not  good  farmers. 

We  obferve  hypothetical  objeclions  to  drilling,  with  replies 
to  each,  in  imitation  of  a  rejoinder  in  defence  of  fallow,  made  in 
one  of  the  county  furveys ;  but  the  objeftions  are  weak  indeed, 
and  do  not  require  a  cafuift  to  anfwer  them.  We  have  looked 
into  the  furvey  alluded  to,  and  fee  Ittie  connexion  betwixt  the 
ijibjeBions,  and  what  is  there  flated  ou  the  fubje<^  of  drilling.  Take 
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our  author's  word  for  it,  the  drill-huibandry  is  fpreading  mofl 
yapidly  over  the  kingdom ;  whereas  we  firmly  believe,  that  not 
one  acre  of  a  thouiand  iu  cultivation  is  fown  in  this  manner,  nor 
do  we  think,  as  already  fa:d,  that  the  pratSlice  can  ever  become 


{general. 


We  notice  fevcral  extrafts  from  Mr  Amos's  ingenious  publi- 
cation on  the  dnll-iuifbandrv ;  and  if  that  gentleman,  or  rather 
Major  Cartwright,  drilled  all  his  corn  crops,  and  made  as  much 
profit  from  each  acre  as  the  refult  of  the  experiments  af certains, 
wc  frankly  declare,  that  we  would  not  only  join  in  recommend- 
ing the  praclice,  but  even  would  turn  drillers  ourielves.  In  ma- 
king this  declaration,  we  by  no  means  call  in  quellion  the  cor- 
reftnefs  of  thefe  experiments  ;  though,  according  to  our  prefent 
ideas,  t^Jey  cannot  be  received  as  conclufive  evidence.  Mr  Amos 
has  drilled  fmce  1783,  yet  it  does  not  appear  from  his  book, 
that  drilling  upon  all  foils  is  recommended.  Now,  what  does 
this  prove?  No  more,  than  that  drilling  under  favourable  cir- 
cumilances,  and  with  great  attention,  may  turn  out  fuperior 
to  broad-call ;  but,  if  the  fyflem  is  applicable  to  every  foil  and 
uuation,  why  perfevere  in  broad-caft  fowing  ?  Major  Cart- 
wright,  perhaps,  is  influenced  by  fentiments  limilar  to  our 
own,  a;sd  not  an  advocate  for  general  drilling  ;  but  on  thefe 
matters  we  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  more  precilion  in  our 
next,  when  Mr  Amos's  book  will  come  under  our  examina- 
tion. 

We  might  have  obferved  that  the  increafed  value  of  farm-la- 
bour renders  the  reduclion  of  tield-ivork  a  moft  important  ob- 
ici^l:,  where  it  can  be  fafely  accompliQied.  Thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  drilling  only  a  fourth  of  their  lands  with  beans  and  tur- 
nipj,  know  that  the  neceffary  expences  are  confiderable,  and  will 
be  able  to  eftiniate  the  outlay  in  the  event  of  every  acre  under 
cultivation  being  managed  in  like  manner.  To  Ipeak  of  hand- 
hoelng  at  one  (hilling  per  acre,  and  hand- weeding  the  rows  at  the 
fame  rate,  i;iu(l  be  viewed  as  miflakcn  (latements.  It  is  feldom 
that  a  crop  of  turnips  will  pay  rent,  and  the  manure  and  labour 
applied,  but  then  the  profit  is  expeclcd  from  the  fucceeding  crops, 
which  are  gained  at  much  lefs  expence.  Extend  the  fyftem,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  everj^  crop  was  guided  as  a  firfl  one,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  large  portion  thereof  would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expences.  Bef.des,  in  wet  feaibus,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  Tmall  crop  would  be  got  upon  clay  foils.  Allowing 
it  praclicable  to  put  in  the  feed,  all  the  remaining  operations 
n:iight  be  efi:e«5lually  prevented,  or  at  leaft  imperfectly  executed. 

We  ikall  juft  notice  another  fedion,  and  finlfh  the  article. 

Speaking  of  the  effcdls  of  blight  and  fmut,  the  author  fapient- 
\y  remarks,  "  That  to  fuppofc  corn  caught  blight  cr  fmuttinefs 
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from  the  feed,  is  pei'haps  about  as  rational  as  to  attribute  an  acci- 
dental cold  to  a  defc£l  in  the  parental  feed  of  tlic  patient ;  and 
that  to  fteep  the  feed  of  corn,  with  a  view  of  preferving  tlie  fu- 
ture crop  from  fmut,  is  a  proceeding  equally  fagc,  and  entitled  to 
equal  fuccefs,  as  if  a  man  ihould  apply  to  Dr  Broduni  for  a  me- 
dicine to  be  taken  at  gun-powder  treafon,  in  order  to  cure  a  cold 
which  may  poflibly  attack  him  the  Michaelmas  next  enfuing.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  ftrangeft  paragraph  that  was  ever  wrote,  and 
is  in  oppofition  to  the  experience  (^in  many  cafes  dearly  boughtj 
of  ever}'-  farmer  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  been  extenfively  con- 
cerned in  the  fowing  of  wheat. 

The  caufe  of  fmut  (blight  is  a  different  diforder,  though  claffed 
here  with  fmut),  is  one  of  thefe  fecrets  of  nature  which  pro- 
bably will  not  foon  be  difcovered  ;  but  experience,  no  matter 
how  it  was  originally  gained,  teaches  farmers  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufe  is  beyond  their  reach,  the  efte6ls  may  be  prevented 
by  applying  ilrong  fteeps  or  pickles  to  the  feed  immediately  before 
it  is  fovvn.  If  there  is  one  thing,  in  which  we  are  certain,  it  is, 
that  applications  of  this  kind,  duly  adminifbered,  will  elTedlually 
preferve  wheat  from  being  fmutted.  That  they  will  not  prevent 
blight,  we  grant ;  but  no  perfon,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  enter- 
tained fuch  an  idea,  unlefs,  like  our  author,  they  confounded  the 
two  diforders  together.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  feclioa  makes  a 
hixarre  figure  ;  for  it  is  firil  maintained,  that  fmutted  wheat  has  no 
more  the  power  of  propagation  than  rufted  iron  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  fmutted  wheat  will  not  produce  fmutted  wheat ;  and 
then  it  is  contended,  *  that  to  fow  imperfect  feed,  is  a  practice 
nearly  allied  to  madnefs.'  AfTuredly  fmutted  feed  is  imperfecl', 
trgo,  &:c. 

In  this  fedion  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  potatoe  curl  is  nothing  but 
a  blight,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  feed.  Were  our 
author  not  defirous  to  contradift  eftabliOied  opinion,  he  would 
not '  trefpafs  fo  often  againfl  common  fenfe.  Let  him  plant  a 
few  drills  of  found  and  infected  feed  alternately,  and  he  will 
foon  be  fatisfied,  that  curl  proceeds  from  the  feed,  and  from  no 
other  caufe.  / 

In  fome  points,  the  author  thinks  correclly.  He  is  a  friend 
to  leafes,  and  does  not  feem  inclined  to  opprefs  the  tenantry  with 
arbitrary  reftri6lions.  His  fentiments  on  the  corn  laws  arc 
pretty  jufl,  and  fome  good  obfervations  maybe  found  in  the  fec- 
tion  on  manures. 

Thus,  we  have  examined  a  w*ork,  which,  from  the  title  page, 
feems  to  have  acquired  fome  celebrity,  and  are  extremely  forry 
that  our  general  opinion  is  unfavourable.  Publications  of  this 
kind  may  be  highly  ufeful  when  guided  by  a  judicious  and  dif- 
criminating  hand  ;  but,'  otherwife,  thev  are  calculated  to  do  mucli 
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mifchief,  efpecially  to  unexperienced  agriculturills.  A  plain 
praftical  treatile  upon  the  operative  parts  of  huibandrj,  is  a  de- 
fideratum  in  agriculture  ;  but  fuch  would  require  to  be  executed 
bj  a  man  of  I'cience  and  practice  ;  one  who  was  capable  of 
viewing  the  management  of  every  kind  of  foil  with  a  compre- 
henfive  eye,  and  who  avoided  the  phantom  of  theory,  unlefg 
fanctioned  and  fupported  by  the  unerring  tefl  of  fuccefsful  ex- 
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Georgical  EJJays,  by  A,  Hunter,  M.  h.  F.  R.  S,  L.  and  E. 
four  volumes  o&avo,  Wiljon  and  Spence,  Tork  ;  Mauman, 
London;   Conjiahle,  Edinburgh.      1803, 

A  COLLECTION,  fuch  as  the  one  now  before  us,  may  be  com- 
pared  to  a  mufeum  or  repofitory,  wliere  various  articles  are  ftored 
up  for  public  fervice.  People  of  different  taftes  may  fmd  commo- 
dities calculated  to  fupply  their  refpedtivc  wants,  and  where  fuch 
a  variety  is  prefented,  none  need  go  away  from  the  repofitory  un- 
fatisfied  or  unfupplied. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  compilations  are 
generally  ufeful;  nor  need  this  excite  wonder,  for  it  requires 
a  moft  judicious  mind  to  felecl  materials,  and  to  feparate  the 
chaff  from  the  found  grain.  Fortunately,  upon  the  prefent  occa- 
iion,  a  gentleman  of  refpeclablc  charafter  and  diftinguifhed  abi- 
lities has  undertaken  the  labouring  oar ;  and  we  enter  with  plea- 
fure  upon  an  examination  of  the  mafs  of  information  he  has  pre- 
fented. 

The  mofl  of  our  readers  will  have  heard,  that  a  volume  of 
Georgical  Effays  was  publilhed  by  Dr  flunter  about  thirty 
years  ago,  being  a  feleclion  from  papers  given  in  to  the  York 
Agricultural  Society.  That  volume  is  the  bails  of  the  prefent 
publication.  A  confiderable  number  of  the  papers  are  fele6ted 
from  agricultural  works  lince  publilhed,  and  we  obferve  that 
not  a  few  are  ulhered  into  public  notice  for  the  lirft  time. 

It  can  liardly  be  expected  that  all  the  articles  of  fuch  a  nume- 
rous colle6tion  are  of  equal  celebrity;  but  we  can  with  truth  de- 
clare, that,  though  of  different  merits,  each  is  appropriate  to  the 
defign  of  the  work.  We  have  little  theory  but  what  the  acuteft 
prafticc  will  fanftiori,  and  when  fpeculation  is  indulged,  it  is  en- 
tered upon  with  diffidence,  and  executed  without  prefumpt'on. 
A  true  phllofopher  lays  it  down  as  a  primary  rule,  that  the  fe- 
crcts  of  nature  are  difficult  to  explore  ;  liencc  the  wifeff  men  are 
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generally  readied  to  confefs  the  extent  of  their  native  ignorance. 
As  knowledge  increafes,  they  feel  Inore  difpofed  to  admit  that 
the  road  to  perfedion  is  difficult,  and  that  caution  is  necclTary  in 
every  flep. 

Witliout  indulging  ourfelves,  however,  in  abflra^l  fcntiments, 
in  favour  of  the  author,  and  of  the  work  he  has  accornplifhed, 
we  fliall  endeavour  to  prefent  our  readers  with  an  analyfis  of  the 
firft  volume,  leaving  the  others  as  a  fource  from  which  enjoy- 
ment may  be  got,  when  tired  and  jaded  with  the  examination 
of  more  unfatisfa6tory  writers. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  containing 
twenty  four,  and  the  fecond  ten  ellays ;  one  of  which,  viz.  the 
fourth,  is  devoted  to  a  colk'£lion  of  experiments  tranfmitted  to  the 
author.  We  fliall  ftate  the  lubjed  of  each  eiiay,  and  make  a  few 
remarks  where  neceffary. 

An  appropriate  differtation  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  agricul- 
ture intioduces  the  firft  book  ;  but  this  contains  intrinfic  evidence 
of  having  been  wrote  a  good  many  years  ago,  probably  at  the 
time  of  publiihing  the  original  work;  but  as  we  have  not  the  vo- 
lume befide  us,  we  cannot  charge  our  recolk^dtion  with  the  cir- 
cumftance.  Effay  i.  is  o?i  the  noiiri/Jj?ne?it  of  'vegetables,  Dr 
Hunter  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  and  we  think  with  juftice,  that 
oil  is  the  chief  food  of  plants,  which  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of 
TuU,  who  keenly  contended  that  their  food  was  earth.  The 
Do6lor  ftrengthens  his  argument  by  appealing  to  the  experience 
of  every  farmer,  whether  vegetables,  whofe  feeds  are  of  an  oily 
nature,  are  not  the  greateft  impoverifhers.  Upon  this  point 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  flax, 
which,  if  allowed  to  ripen  its  feed,  nearly  deftroys  the  vege- 
tative power  of  the  foil,  unlefs  fupplied  with  an  extraordinary- 
quantity  of  manure.  Some  judicious  obfervations  on  lime  arc 
included  in  this  eflay.  In  addition  to  the  univerfal  principle, 
oil,  Dr  H.  thinks  that  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  air  is  of  great  ef- 
ficacy; but  we  do  not  confider  his  reafoning  here  as  altogether  fa- 
tisfadory. 

2.  On  a  rich  and  cheap  compqfl,  i^c.  In  this  eflay,  Dr  Hunter 
endeavours  to  bring  his  doctrine  into  a6lion,  and  propofes  to 
make  a  new  compoft  with  American  pot  afli,  train  oil,  and  dry 
mould  or  fand  ;  and  this  compoft,  he  thinks,  will  be  equal  to 
rape  duft,  foot,  and  other  hand-dreffings.  He,  however,  can- 
didly acknowledges  its  inferiority  to  dung;  and,  in  this  idea,  we 
decidedly  concur. 

3.  Oji  vegetatiofij  and  the  analogy  hetiucen  plants  and  afitmals. 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  paper,  and  probably  will  be  prefented 
entire  on  a  future  occafion. 

4.  On^fleeps,    Steeping  of  grain  Is-  rot  a  modern  invention,  but 
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has  been  praftifed  bvbufbandmcn  ever  fincc  the  Romans  poffefled. 
Britain.  Dr  H:  is  not  an  advocate  for  fteeps,  nor  are  we,  unlets 
when  adminiftered  as  a  pickle  for  the  prefervation  of  wheat  from 
fmut.  If  fteeplng  is  meant  to  fruftify  the  feed,  then  we  are  not 
its  defenders  ;  and  if  we  do  not  miflake  Dr  H.  this  is  the  fum 
and  fubftance  of  his  opinion. 

5.  On  the  roots  of  wheat.  Wheat  has  two  fets  of  roots,  femi- 
nal  and  coronal;  being  fubjej^ed  to  the  feveritj  of  winter,  its 
roots  are  well  difpofcd  to  withftand  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 
"When  the  froll  comes  on  earlj,  it  is  evident  that  the  coronal 
roots  muft  be  much  injured;  and,  to  obviate  this,  Dr  H.  recom- 
mends early  fowing,  and  burying  the  feed  deeper.  We  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  goodnefs  of  our  wheat  crops  de- 
pends more  upon  the  weather  in  fumm.er,  than  upon  previous  cir- 
cumilances;  and  have  repeatedly  experienced,  that  a  wheat  crop, 
fown  under  every  diladvantagc,  and  hardly  covered  by  the  har- 
rows, has  turned  out  well,  when  a  favourable  July  cnfued  ; 
whilil  we  have  been  difappointed  more  than  once  with  thofe 
crops  that  looked  befl  in  the  winter  months. 

6-  0?i  the  vegetation  a?id  motion  of  fap.  This  is  a  fatisfadlorj 
cflay,  and  mufl  prove  highly  amuling  to  the  lovers  of 'natural 
hiftory.  Animal  bodies,  from  the  nature  of  their  ftrufture,  are 
certainly  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  vegetables  ;  yet  the  latter 
are  expofed  to  various  maladies.  In  order  to  afcertain  thefe  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  plants 
is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  this  the  author  has  fufficiently  eluci- 
dated. 

7 .  On  a  new  method  of  culti'uating  iveah  arable  lands.  The 
Romans  in  general  fallowed  and  cropped  alternately,  and  the  Tul- 
lian  fyflem  was  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  the  principles 
recognized  by  that  people.  Dr  Hunter's  method  is  fomething 
iimilar  to  that  of  Mr  Tull,  only  his  intervals  are  more  extended. 
He  propofes  to  lay  out  fuch  weak  foils  in  ridi^es  nine  feet  wide, 
and  to  crop  and  fallow  the  ridges  alternately,  working  the  fallow- 
ridge  with  a  fmall  one-horfe  plough.  We  apprehend,  in  this 
"Way,  confiderable  damage  might  enfue,  when  the  crop  was  in  a 
ripening  ftate,  from  high  winds  which  would  operate,  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  with  double  force.  If  our  obje«Slion  is  jaft,  the  utility 
of  the  practice  is  diminifned. 

8.  On  the  rohinia  or  falfe  acafa,  commonly  called  the  locufl^ 
tree. 

9.  On  a  nciv  f pedes  of  grain  called  Siberian  or  Halyday  barley. 
This  barley  is  now  become  unpopidar.  There  are  falhions  in 
grain  and  feeds,  as  well  as  in  haberdafhery  wares. 

10.  On  potatoes.  Dr  H,  thinks  the  befl  way  of  planting  this 
root  is  in  hillocks,    as  tlic;  fun  has  thereby  free  accefs  to  the 
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crown,  by  the  falling  down  of  the  haulm  into  the  furrounding 
trench.  Two  men  and  a  boy,  he  fays,  are  capable  of  planting  an 
acre  in  four  days,  and  he  places  the  hills  in  the  quincunx  form, 
mealuring  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  five  cuttings  being 
put  into  each  hill;  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  round  it. 
He  thinks  the  cuftomary  prafticc  of  putting  the  manure  above 
the  fets  is  injudicious,  and  afligns  very  plaufible  reafons  for  the. 
opinion. 

11.  On  the  cuhitre  of  turnips.  Dr  H.  conliders  the  drill  me- 
thod as  moft  correct,  but  thinks  the  broad-caft,  or  old  method, 
better  adapted  to  the  generality  of  farmers.  In  our  opinion, 
drilling  is  attended  with  lefs  trouble  than  broad-caft,  efpecially 
in  the  article  of  hoeing.  The  machines  now  ufed  are  fimple  ia 
their  operations,  and  if  the  pra<!:1ice  requires  a  fpirited  attention, 
fo  does  every  branch  of  hulbandry,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  fuc- 
cefsful. 

12.  On  the  culture  of  carrots  The  author  of  this  paper  ftates 
his  experience  in  the  carrot  hulbandry,  in  a  diilincl  manner. 
In  our  opinion,  this  root  will  never  be  generally  cultivated  in. 
Britain,  we  mean  in  the  fields,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  can  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  ufed  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

13.  On  the  Jludy  of  nature.  This  is  a  fhort  philofophical 
paper,  and,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  fentiments,  merits  a  ferious 
perufal. 

14.  On  the  time  of  foioing.  Here  fome  marks  are  defcribed 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  period  of  feed  work;  but  we  ftrong- 
ly  fufpeft,  that  in  this  variable  climate,  the  mofl  of  farmers  mufl 
take  opportunity  when  it  can  be  got,  without  attending  to  any 
other  lign  than  that  the  land  will  ftand  the  plough  and  th-i  har- 
row. In  an  average  of  feafons  this  is  necelTarily  the  cafe  ;  and 
as  fuch  a  length  of  time  is  confamed  betwixt  the  beginning 
and  ending  feed-work,  an  adherence  to  rules  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. 

15.  On  a  winey  called  by  the  Tartars  Koumifs. 

16.  On  the  conneBion  betwixt  botany  and  agriculture.  This  is 
a  very  ingenious  paper. 

17.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  marl.  This  is  a  long 
paper,  and  divided  into  nine  fe6tions,  each  containing  a  number 
of  experiments.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  more  room  than 
can  be  fpared  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  fubje^l  as  would  be  in  the 
leaft  beneficial  to  our  readers.  The  experiments  are  diftinftly 
detailed. 

18.  On  agriculture  and  manufaBures,  The  firfl  objed:,  with 
every  nation,  is  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture  ;  manufac- 
tures only  deferve  a  fecondary  confideration.  Perhaps  Britain 
is  in  that  happy  ftate  which  permits  both  objects  to  be  encou^ 
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racked.  Dr  H.  thinks  that  national  bounties  or  allowances  are 
required  to  animate  huihandry.  We  fufped,  however,  that 
the  bell  thing  that  Government  can  do,  is  to  let  hufbandry 
alone,  only  taking  care  to  remove  fuch  obitruclions  to  its  im- 
provement as  cannot  be  removed  without  legal  affiilance. 

19.  On  goofe  dung.  Virgil  fpeaks  of  geefe  as  troublefome 
birds,  and  very  pernicious  to  corn.  The  author  of  this  paper 
thinks  otherwife,  and  recommends  to  farmers  to  houie  them  re- 
gularly at  night ;  in  which  cafe  much  valuable  dung  would  be 
gained.     We  are  of  Virgil's  opinion. 

20.  On  the  ach  ant  ages  of  raifing  potatoes  on  the  fallows, 
Abftraftly  confidered,  it  is  not  beneficial  to  take  potatoes  as  a 
crop  upon  fallows  ;  for,  on  a  real  potatoe  foil,  turnips  may  be 
more  profitably  cultivated.  In  the  view  of  railing  them  in  aid 
of  poor  people,  the  queilion  is  altered,  as  fuch  are  eminently 
ferved  by  a  fmall  piece  of  potatoe  ground  which  can  be  cultivated 
at  their  leilure  hours.  We  believe  the  farm  fervants  and  cotta- 
gers, in  North  Britain,  are  uniformly  aided  in  this  way  ;  at 
leail  it  is  the  general  cuftom  of  the  county  wherein  we  re- 
fide. 

21.  On  drill  forcing.  Dr  H.  is  not  an  advocate  for  drilling 
corn  crops  upon  the  principles  commonly  urged  in  its  favour; 
but  merely  contends  for  its  utility,  becaufe  the  feed  is  thereby- 
put  in  at  an  equal  and  fulrlcient  depth.  He  recommends  nar- 
row intervals,  and  of  courfe  does  not  fupport  the  ufe  of  the 
horfe-hoe,  w^hich,  indeed,  is  very  much  in  uniibn  with  the  ideas  we 
hold  on  the  fubjed.  We  concur  with  the  do6lor  in  thinking, 
that  drill  fowing  is  a  practice  which  will  never  be  brought  into 
general  ufe, 

22.  On  manures  and  their  operation.  This  is  the  produftion 
of  our  countryman,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dickfon,  and  effeclually 
refutes  the  TuUian  doclrine,  that  earth  is  the  food  of  plants. 
Good  fenfe  rind  accurate  obiervation  are  difcernible  in  every  line 
of  this  eflay. 

23.  On  oil  ufed  as  a  manure.  The  refult  of  the  experiments 
detailed,  goes  to  prove  that  refufe  oil  may  be  proiitably  uled  with 
earth  in  the  formation  of  compoft.  We  have  heard  of  trials 
road'*  by  others  which  did  not  end  fo  favourably. 

24.  On  top  dreffings.  Soot,  malt  duft,  pigeon  dung,  and  rape 
duft,  are  confidered  as  top  dreffings,  becaufe  they  are  not  work- 
ed into  the  ground  by  the  ploiigh  ;  and  the  foils  moil:  benefited 
by  fuch  applications  are  thofe  of  a  light,  fandy,  and  limeftone 
nature  ;  lUlY  loams  and  clays  requiring  lime  and  dung  to  break 
the  cohefion  of  their  parts.  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr  H.  in  the 
fentiments  exprefled  in  this  paper 

Tlie  firll  elTay  of  book  2d,  15  on  the  different  quaniitics  of  rain 
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'^xhich  fall  at  different  heights  over  the  fame  f pot  of  ground.    This 
is  an  ingenious  dillertation,  but  cannot  be  fcparated. 

2.  O71  the  culture  of  potatoes.  The  author  thinks  flable  dung 
and  mofs  are  the  beft  manures  for  this  efculent,  and  details  the 
experiments  made  by  him,  to  afcertain  the  point,  in  a  diftind: 
manner.  The  perulal  of  this  paper  afFordjd  u-.  much  fatis- 
fa6lion. 

3.  On  the  analogy  hctween  plants  and  animals.  The  vegetable 
world  is  certainly  a  very  palTive  one,  yet,  in  many  inftances,  the 
laws  which  govern  it  muit  be  allowed  to  be  analogous  to  thofe 
maintained  through  the  animal  world.  The  brawny  oak  gra- 
dually decays  like  mortal  man.  Hoary  old  age  tumbles  both 
into  ruins,  even  though  the  axe  be  withheld  from  the  one,  and 
difeafe  from  the  other.  Vegetables  enjoy  fleep  as  well  as  the 
animal  world,  and  the  amputation  of  a  plant  retards  its  growth, 
and  fpoils  its  fymmetry,  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  if  the  operation 
had  been  performed  on  an  animal  fubje6t. 

4.  This  eflay  is  devoted  to  experiments  and  lliort  pieces  of 
pra£lical  information  tranfmitted  to  Dr  H.  As  the  experiments 
prefented  bear  the  mark  of  authenticity  and  corred:nefs,  we  re- 
commend them  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  public. 

5.  On  the  mofl  prof  table  ??iethod  of  managing  light  arahlc 
lands.  It  is  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  four  crops  which  is  here  re- 
commended ;  but  we  believe  many  farmers  in  that  county  have 
felt  a  neceffity  for  extending  the  rotation,  in  order  that  a  greater 
variety  might  be  introduced ;  and  we  think  they  have  acted 
rightly. 

6.  On  the  fexes  of  plants.  We  have  received  much  fatisfac- 
tion  from  this  ingenious  eilay,  and  lament  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  at  this  time  to  prefent  the  whole  of  it  to  our  readers. 
The  true  fource  of  mildew,  may  here  be  difcovered  j  at  leail  the 
theory  is  ingenious  and  plaufible. 

7.  On  a  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  drai?iing  land.  Cheap 
cures  are  feldom  the  moll  elieclual,  and  in  the  draining  of  land 
we  have  uniformlj'-  found,  that  a  penny  hained  was  not  a  penny 
gained.  The  value  of  labour  and  materials  is  now  fo  much  en- 
hanced, that  drains,  of  the  fize  mentioned,  could  not  be  linifhed 
completely  at  double  the  expence  here  {lated. 

8.  On  top  drefjtn;j[s.  This  paper  is  from  Mr  Young,  and  con- 
tains much  calculation  and  abundance  of  figures.  The  beft  con- 
ducted experiment  may  be  defeated  by  a  ihower  of  rain  falling 
at  a  time  when  a  critical  part  of  the  procefs  is  in  hand  ;  hence 
inferences  from  the  refult  ought  to  be  viewed  with  a  fceptlcal 
eye,  till  confirmed  by  repeated  trials  under  fimilar  circum- 
llances.  * 

9.  Q?i  the   Scotch  fir.    The  fineft  fir-trees  of  Scotland  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Highlands,  being  the 
natural  produce  of  thefc  places  ;  hence  the  goodnefs  of  the  wood 
is  occafioned  by  the  flow  growth  which  nccclfarilj  enfued  in  fuch 
barren  fituations.  We  coincide  with  the  author  in  thinking,  that 
in  a  better  climate  and  better  foil,  the  quality  of  the  wood  would 
have  been  lelTened,  though  its  growth  would  have  been  proportion- 
ably  hartened. 

10.  071  the  phyfiology  of  plants.  The  internal  ftru£lure  of 
plants  is  a  curious  and  interelting  fubjeft,  as,  by  unfolding  their 
economy,  not  only  botany,  but  a;;riculture,  might  receive  great 
improvement.  The  author  demonftrates  the  anatomy  of  plants 
Tvitli  confiderable  perfpicuity,  though  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
reafon  with  precilion  on  a  fubject  where  analogy  muft  often 
guide  us,  becaufe  pofitive  fafts  arc  wanting. 

We  have  now  got  through  the  firfl  volume  of  this  excellent 
eolleftion,.  and,  in  the  courfe  of  our  examination,  have  had  little 
caufe  to  cenfure,  but  much  reafon  to  praife.  We  may  only  re- 
mark, that  had  the  date  of  each  paper,  or  the  time  it  originally 
appeared,  been  annexed,  the  work  would  have  appeared  in  a 
more  perfed  fhape.  Within  the  lafl  twenty  years,  a  confider- 
able alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  opinions  and  praftices,  originally  confi- 
dered  to  be  found  and  orthodox,  are  now  exploded  and  laid 
afide.  If  the  name  of  the  writer  had  likewife  followed  the  title 
of  each  paper,  the  trouble  of  conllantly  turning  up  the  table  of 
contents  would  have  been  avoided.  Thefe,  however,  are  venial 
defers,  and  may  be  removed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

N. 


General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Peebles y  with 
various  Suggefiions  as  to  the  Means  both  of  the  local  and  gene- 
ral Lnprovement  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Revererid  Mr  Charles 
Findlater,  Miiiiflcr  of  Newlands,  pp.  413.  OBavo.  Edin- 
burghy  Conftable  j  London,  Longman  and  Rees.      1802. 

Several  periodical  writers  have  queftioned  the  utility  of  the 
National  Board  of  Agriculture;  but,  without  giving  an  opinion 
on  a  point  which,  with  fome  degree  of  juftice,  maybe  cor.fidercd 
as  problematical,  we  can  fafcly  declare,  that  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  in  the  great  work  of 
lurveying  the  kingdom,  have  in  general  experienced  a  poor  reward 
for  their  fervices.  Every  one  of  them  was  fubjeded  to  much 
pcrfonal  trouble  in  the  firft  inftance  ;  many  not  only  neglecled 
their  own  private  affairs  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Board,  but 
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incurred  expences  of  various  kinds,  which  never  were  demand- 
ed. Otliers,  after  volunteering  their  fervices,  and  taking  every 
manner  of  trouble  to  afcertain  fafts,  had  their  reports  publicly 
difowned,  and,  in  Tome  cafes,  reprobated  by  tlio'e  who  employed 
them.  In  fhort,  a  degree  of  confufion  and  milu!;dei  landing  has 
prevailed,  leldom  exceeded  in  tlie  management  of  any  other 
public  eftabliiliment. 

The  reverend  author  of  the  Peebles  furvey  lias  not,  we  be- 
lieve, fared  much  better  than  the  majority  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
■we  underiland,  that,  had  not  fome  friends  interpofed,  his  la- 
bours would  have  ended  in  an  abortion.  Appointed  during  the 
adminiftration  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  (the  life  and  foul  of  the 
Board),  to  report  the  hufbar.dry  of  his  native  county,  he  cheer- 
fully undertook  the  tafk,  without  aiking,  or  even  expeding,  any 
fee  or  reward  ;  but,  after  taking  much  trouble  in  invelti- 
gating  the  ftate  of  rural  economy,  and  executing  a  report  which, 
difplays  juft  views  of  every  fubjed:  embraced,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Board  with  the  refult  of  his  labours,  another  Pharaoh  fat 
there,  who  knew  not  Jofeph.  In  plain  terms,  the  report,  for 
realbus  unneceflary  to  be  fpecified,  was  returned  to  the  author,  and 
is  now  publifhed  by  iubfcription,  like  thofe  of  many  others,  ^vho 
took  a  fimilar  way  of  introducing  themfelves  into  public  notice. 
Leaving  thefe  topics,  we  enter,  with  pleafure,  on  an  examination 
of  the  work, 

Peebles  is  a  fmall  inland  county,  containing  about  183,000 
Scotch  acres,  and  is  divided  into  iixteen  pariflies,  fome  of  which 
are  of  conliderable  extent,  but  none  of  them  very  populous. 
The  climate  is  late  and  moift,  the  loweft  arable  land  being 
about  400  feet  above  fea  level,  though  cultivation  is  attempted 
at  an  elevation  of  90-j  feet  above  that  level.  The  weather  in 
winter  is  rigorous,  and  in  the  fpring  months  cold  eafterly  winds 
often  prevail.  The  predominant  foil  is  mofs  or  peat  earth, 
mixed  in  the  vallies  with  portions  of  clay  and  fand.  A  few  old 
croft  lands  may  be  claffed  among  loams,  and  the  banks  of  the 
waters  and  rivulets  generally  prefent  a  rich  fandy  foil,  probably 
depolited  there  after  former  floods  or  f peats  ;  but  the  extent 
of  thele  haughs  or  low  grounds  is  not  confiderable. 

From  thefe  things  it  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  the  diftri£t 
is  better  calculated  for  pafturage  than  aration  ;  and,  in  fa6f,  the 
latter  mode  of  hulbandry  is  only  carried  on  partially,  though,  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts,  in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  both  by  landed  proprie- 
tors and  tenants.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  author  has  ju:iici- 
ouily  narrowed  his  inquiries  concerning  the  minutias  of  agricul- 
ture, and  devoted  his  main  attention  to  the  moral  excitements  of 
agricultural  induflry,  which  are  of  univerfal  application.  He 
has  noty  however,  neglc61ed  to  give  a  diftind  account  of  the 
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ryftcm  of  farming  adopted  in  the  county.  And  the  fecrion 
on  iheep  (the  chief  objetl:  of  farmers  in  Peebles -Ihire)  gives  us 
more  fatisfaftory  and  explicit  information,  than  has  been  con*, 
municated  through  the  medium  of  cotemporary  writers. 

In  the  introduction  I\Ir  Findlater  Hates,  that  agriculture  can 
hardly  be  confidercd  as  a  fcience,  becaufe  it  is  not  eftablilhed  up- 
on fixed  and  determined  principles,  f^e  lays,  *  In  regard  to  the 
food  of  plants,  a  principle  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  fet  out 
^vith,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  praelice,  had  agriculture  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  a  Icience,  no  certain  conclufion  feems  as  yet 
to  liave  been  eftablilhed.'  Perhaps  this  is  refining  too  much  ; 
for,  if  agriculture  is  not  to  rank  as  a  fcience  till  the  caufe  of  ve- 
getable life  is  afcertained,  we  may  lafely  conclude,  that  the  firft 
of  arts  mull  remain  in  a  degraded  ftate.  Without  inquiring 
■whether  fire,  or  water,  or  air,  or  earth,  conftitute  the  food  and 
nourilhment  of  vegetables,  or  of  noticing  the  numberlel's  theories 
that  have  been  prefented  to  public  notice  on  that  abltrufefubjecl, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  dulled  farmer  knows,  that  if  he  cleans 
and  dungs  his  land  iulTiciently,  it  will  yield  him  a  plentiful  crop, 
provided  phyfical  obftru6tions  do  not  intervene.  Allowing  that 
we  were  able  to  afcertain  which  of  the  above  elements  confti- 
tuted  the  food  of  plants,  yet,  as  we  have  not  the  command  either 
of  fire,  air,  or  water,  and  cannot  order  the  fun  to  difplay  his 
beams,  the  air  to  blow  genial  gales,  or  the  clouds  to  drop  re- 
frelhing  fliowers,  it  feems  that  little  benefit  would  be  gained*, 
were  the  curtain  of  nature  drawn  up,  and  our  eyes  allowed  to 
rove  at  large  in  what  has  hitherto  been  confideied  as  a  facred 
field.  We  have  fruitful  feafons,  and  know  not  the  caufe  ;  and  the 
moft  acute  philofopher  cannot  account  for  the  germination  of  a 
fmgle  grain,  no  more  than  he  can  explain  the  mylferious  manner 
in  which  he  enjoys  rational  exiftence. 

Under  the  force  of  thefe  imprefTions,  we  ?,re  led  to  think  that 
inquiries  concerning  the  agents  of  vegetation,  will  not  lead  to 
ufeful  improvements,  thougli  they  may  gratify  the  minds  of  fuch 
as  are  bent  upon  ingenious  difquifition.  It  is  certain  they  cannot 
benefit  the  operative  farmer,  tjiough  they  may  lead  him  aft  ray 
from  the  path  of  aclion  fan£lioned  by  experience,  as  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  condud  of  Mr  TuU  and  others.  We  are  dif- 
pofed  to  think,  that  a  degree  of  certainty  is  already  attained  in 
every  point  connected  with  rational  improvement.  If  the  earth 
is  enriched  with  generous  manures,  or  ftimulated  by  powerful 
cordials,  as  circumftances  may  require  ;  if  fupcrBuous  w^ater  is 
removed  ;  if  iioxious  weeds  arc  dcftroyed,  and  llielter  afforded  in 
naked  counties  by  inclofures  ;  then  all  that  man  is  capable  of 
executing  is  performed.  In  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  the 
art,  it  not  the  fcience,  of  agriculture  may  be  faid  to  confift  j  and 
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the  unenlightened  farmer,  who  a6ls  according;  to  thefe  principles, 
knows  more  of  real  agriculture  than  the  moll  fcientific  philo- 
fopher.  * 

^Mr  Findlater.adds,  *  But  though  the  theory  of  agriculture  is 
fo  very  little  advanced,  many  parts  of  eftablilhed  practice  feem 
abundantly  juilified  by  their  general  fucccfs.'  Here  we  tliink 
he  fpeaks  more  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  unlefs  we  afUime  that  know^ 
ledge  is  gained  by  intuition,  it  mull  be  gathered  from  obferva- 
tion  and  experience.  The  general  fummary  of  the  practical 
principles  of  agriculture  which  follows,  is  given  with  precifion, 
and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  author's  difcernment. 

But  it  would  occupy  the  whole  of  this  number,  were  wc  to 
prefent  a  complete  analyfis  of  this  intereflingwork.  We  fliall  there- 
fore content  ourfelves  with  a  rapid  view  of  its  moll  prominent 
parts,  and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  author  has  proceeded  upon  this  plain  and  obvious  maxim, 
*  Tliat  the  befl  mode  of  enfuring  the  invention  and  profecutiou 
of  the  mod  advantageous  meafures,  is  an  arrangement  which 
fhall  communicate  to  thofe  on  whom  their  execution  is  devolved 
a  fufficient  perfonal  intereft  in  the  invention  and  execution.'  To 
this  maxim,  except  in  one  folitary  inilance,  he  has  uniformly 
adhered.  He  is  likewife  hoflile  to  rellriclions  in  every  Ihape, 
and  even  to  legillative  interference  ;  thinking,  with  truth,  that 
private  interell  is  the  moil  powerful  motive  to  individual  exer=- 
don. 

'  Left  to  themfehes  all  find  their  level  price. 
Potatoes f  verfes,  tiirnips,  Greek,  and  rice^ 

Thefe  lines,  taken  from  the  Purftdts  of  Literature,  ftand  as  a 
motto  in  the  title-page,  and  furnifh  a  fair  fample  of  the  fenti- 
ments  which  run  through  the  whole  work. 

We  obferve  that  Mr  F.  is  a  keen  friend  to  leafcs,  and,  from 
the  inftances  quoted  by  him,  we  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  ma- 
nifold advantages  would  accompany  an  extenlion  of  that  tenure. 
On  the  Nidpath  eflate,  where  leafes  of  57  years  duration  had 
been  granted,  it  appears  that  more  meliorations  have  taken  place, 
than  upon  eftates  poiTeiled  upon  a  fliorter  tenure  ;  and  that  this, 
under  a  parity  of  circumllances,  mull  univerf ally  take  place,  we 
iliould  confider  as  an  axiom.  If  permanent  and  fubflantial  improve- 
ments are  neceifary,  it  is  morally  impoflible  that  they  will  be 
executed  when  the  poffefTion  is  held  for  a  lliort  period  ;  and  un- 
lefs fuch  are  performed  by  the  landlord,  they  mull  remain  un- 
executed. In'  arable  farms,  wdiere  the  great  and  leading  im- 
provements already  exill,  we  will  not  fay  that  long  leafes  are 
abfolutcly  neceffary ;  but,  in  every  county  where  agriculture  is 
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in  its  infancj,  Ihort  leafes  operate  efFe6Lually  to  keep  it  in  a  back- 
ward rtaie. 

In  like  manner,  the  author  feems  adverfe  to  compulforj  re- 
ftrictions  upon  tiie  farmer  in  the  management  of  land,  and  places 
the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  agents  in  a  ludicrous  light.  He 
fajs, 

*  It  is  not  a  little  ridiculous  to  fee  fuch  direftion  affiimed  by  a  bufl- 
nefs  man,  of  the  profcflion  of  the  law,  very  commonly  a  refident  Edin- 
burgh cit  ;  and  provided,  probably,  with  one  univerfal  model,  like  the 
bed  of  Procrufles,  to  which  all  praftice  mull,  equally  everywhere,  b<? 
adapted  :  With  equal  propriety  might  he,  in  general,  prefume  to  re- 
gulate the  praclice  of  manufacture,  or  of  trade,  m  thofe  pioleffionalifts, 
who  rent  the  honfes  belonging  to  his  employer,  or  who  borrow  his 
money  at  inteveft/ 

Though  the  common  pra61ice  jufllfies  the  obfervation,  yet  we 
are  free  to  fay,  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  errors  of 
thefe  gentlemen  proceed  more  from  inattention,  than  any  fixed 
defign  of  injuring  the  tenant.  They  know  no  better  ;  there- 
fore, unlefs  the  tenant  beflirs  himfelf,  or  gets  the  conditons  of 
fet  fatisfaftorily  adjufled  before  the  rent  is  fixed,  the  agent 
muft  of  couife  ad  agreeable  to  the  information  he  poffefles.  The 
fair  way,  when  written  propolals  are  requefted,  is  to  prefent  a  lill 
of  terms,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  conditions  of  fet,  to  the 
intended  offerers,  leaving  them  to  fill  up  the  fum  of  rent  them- 
felves.  That  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  common  cuftom,  we 
confeis,  for  the  rent  is  ufually  agreed  upon  in  tlie  firfl  place,  and 
the  conditions  afterwards  ;  though  it  is  notorious,  that,  by  arbi- 
trary reft ri£lions,  the  value  of  a  farm  may  for  a  time  be  confider- 
ably  lefTened. 

In  arranging  the  fize  of  farms,  the  author  judicioufly  declares 
againft  limitations. 

*  "When  Laputa  projeflors  come  gravely  forward,  the  one  with  his 
fcheme  of  lOO  acre  farms,  the  other  with  his  of  50,  and  a  third  with 
a  fort  of  agrarian  cottnge  fyllem,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
our  fpleen  or  our  laughter  ought  to  be  moved.  So  long  as  they  fhall 
confine  themfclves  to  the  pragmatical  pointing  out  of  their  proper  in- 
terefts  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  who,  it  ieems,  have  not  lenfe  to 
perceive  their  own  advantage,  in  fo  far  they  can  do  no  harm,  ar.d  the 
parties  will  judge  for  thtmfelves.  When,  however,  they  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  their  fpecific  vfjlrumt  by  legiflative  authority,  their 
interference  is  of  a  more  lerious  nature  than  mere  pragmatical  imper- 
tinence. 

'  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  in  tl^.e  habit  of  carr}^- 
ing  meafures  by  iicclamation  :  A  fi  rt  of  prevalent,  philcfophic,  native 
phlrgm,  feems  unfufceptible  of  tnihufiaftic  admiration  of  the  brilliar^t 
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fchemes  of  pvojccSlors.  The  Hlent  operation  of  the  writings  of  the 
profound  and  ingtnious  Dodlor  Adam  Smith,  fcems  to  have  given  a 
check  10  the  latcrmcduhng  ipirit  oi:  regulation.* 

If  improvements  can  only  go  forward  when  the  tenant  is  fe- 
cnred  by  a  leate,  it  becomes  an  important  object  to  invefiigate 
the  nature  and  efl'ed:  of  this  mode  of  tenure.  Here  we  muft  re- 
mark, that  the  laws  of  Scotland  do  not  feem  to  recognize  the  te- 
nant's right  in  fuch  an  extenfive  way  as  might  at  firft  fight  be 
imagined,  and  the  impolicy  of  our  legal  fyflem,  in  this  refpeft, 
is  ably  defcribed.  We  forbear,  however,  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments iifed  by  our  author,  as  we  mean  to  extratt  them  at  length, 
upon  a  future  occafion. 

Mr  F.  thinks,  that  extending  the  right  of  franchife  to  the  te- 
nantry of  Scotland  would  not  prove  beneEcial  to  them,  and  feems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Englifti  tenants,  who  polTels  that  right, 
are  thereby  reduced  to  the  moft  abjeft  ftate  of  fervility.  If 
leafes  were  to  be  withheld,  we  cheerfully  agree  that  the  right  of 
franchife  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

Note,  (G.)  p.  330.  contains  a  mod  ingenious  defence  of  the 
unprodudlive  claiVes  of  mankind,  viz.  the  landed  and  monied 
interefls,  whofe  exiilence  is  declared  to  be  iiidifpenfably  neceflavj 
to  the  formation  and  exiftence  of  the  clafs  that  is  politively  in- 
duftrious.  On  this  fubjeft  much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides,  and 
the  allirmative  of  our  author's  propofition  depends  greatly  upon 
the  manners  and  life  of  the  anprodu6live  clafles.  They  may  do 
much  good  to  be  fure,  and  may  alfo  do  much  harm.  They  cer- 
tainly give  employment  to  many  people  who  mightotherwileftarve; 
but  is  not  this  connefted  with  Mandeville's  celebrated  maxim, 
thut  private  vices  become  public  benefits  !  Mendicant  idlers,  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  fociety,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion,  are  abfolutely  good  for  no  valuable  purpofe;  and 
in  this  ientimcnt,  we  perfeftly  concur.  Such  form  a  part  of  what 
is  iifually  called  a  mifchievous  population,  and,  unleis  kept  from 
a  principle  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  note  upon  foreftalling  and  engroffing  has  already  been  In- 
ferted  in  our  Magazine, vol.  2.  p.  19.  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  no- 
tice, that  it  contains  the  mofl  fterling  and  liberal  fentiments.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  long  before  fuch  an  antidote  to  po- 
pular delufion  is  again  required  ;  though,  if  neceifary,  the  Itrong- 
eit  reafons  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  may  at  any  time  be 
gathered  from  this  article. 

Upon  all  the  fabjechs  mentioned,  and  indeed  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  work,  Mr  F.  ipeaks  like  a  man  totally  free  of  pre- 
3^udice,  and  with  the  feelings  of  an  acute  and  enlightened  philo- 
I'ppher.    We  are  not  fure,  however,  if  he  is  not  influenced  a  little 
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'-.y  a  fmall  Ipark  of  the  efprit  dii  corps,  n-lien  he  difcufies  the 
^khe  qiieilioii  ;  bat  let  hiiii  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

*  Conflitutions,  apparently  opprefilve,  arc  often  more  fo  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality;  ivich,  in  all  probability,  is  the  cafe  with  the  tithes 
in  England.  To  the  Scots  landholder,  privileged  as  he  is,  it  may  ap- 
pear hard,  that  the  tithe  of  the  Clergy  fliould  rife  upon  him,  in  con- 
''eqiicnce  of  improvements  made  folely  at  his  expence,  and  to  which 
iiey  have  contributed  no  Ihare.  As,  however,  the  clergy  will,  doubt- 
\fs,  in  general,  find  it  convenient  to  hve  upon  good  terms  with  their 
^.rilhioner.s,  it  is  prefumcable  that  they  will  ordinarily  confent  to  accept 
faveiyeafy  coinpolition.  The  farmer  (wlio,  in  taking  his  leafc, 
•.luft.  no  doubt,  make  allowance  for  the  pofiible  exaftion  of  the  whole 
tithe)  will,  therefore,  always  find  himfelf  eafier, under  the  moderate  com- 
pofition  of  the  clergyman,  than  he  could  have  done  under  the  pro- 
prietor, fuppoling  there  was  no  inch  thing  as  tithes;  becaufe  the  latter 
lies  under  no  re'lraints  of  this  nature,  to  prevent  him  from  exading 
full  rent  for  the  whole  value  of  the  fubjec^l.  Thus  would  it  feem  pro- 
bable, that  tithe  fo  far  operates  to  the  encouragement  of  the  farmer, 
in  preventing  him  from  being  difabled  to  carry  on  his  improvements 
by  a  rent  racked  to  an  exorbitant  ftretch  ;  But  the  improvements 
which  fuit  a  fiirmer,  upon  any  proper  length  of  leafe,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  increafe  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  foil,  as  thofe 
jongcr-fighted  im.provcments  of  more  diftant  return  that  are  fuited  to 
tlie  more  permanent  intereft  in  the  fubjeft  of  the  perpetual  proprietor. 
Without  doubt,  the  clergyman,  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  experts  to 
reap  where  he  has  not  fown  ;  and,  upon  a  renewal  of  leafe,  will  look 
for  a  rife  in  compoiltion,  as  the  other  will  for  a  rife  of  rent,  propor- 
tioned to  the  increafed  value  of  the  fubjedl ;  though  improved  entirely 
by  the  proper  outlay  of  the  farmer's  capital,  and  though  neither  have 
contributed  one  farthing  to  the  improvement  If,  however,  the  lands 
ihall  have,  meanwhile,  been  improved  in  produ6t:ive  value,  it  mud  be  a 
matter  of  fmall  concern  to  the  public,  whether  he  who  reaps  the  im- 
mediate benefit  fliall  be  a  fox-hunter  or  a  preacher.  Extraordinary 
things  arc  alone  thought  worth  reporting  ;  and  the  inllances  of  op- 
preffii)n  of  the  farmers  by  the  Clergy,  which  reach  us  in  Scotland, 
candxjur  mull:  therefore  difpofe  us  to  confider  as  the  exceptions  from 


le  general  rule.' 


We  '^vould  liere  remind  our  author  of  the  maxim  itatcd  in  the 
Jntrodu6lion  to  the  work,  and  inquire  whether  the  occupier  of 
land  has  th  fnfficient  perfonal  iiitcrejl  in  the  invention  and  execu- 
tion of  improvements,  if  a  third  perfon  can  legally  come  and 
carr}'  ofF  a  tentli  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment to  fay,  that  if  the  tithe-holder  did  not  carry  off  this  tenth, 
the  landlord  would  require  fo  much  more  rent,  for  the  landlord 
could  not,  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  demand  a  halfpenny 
more  rent  than  was  covenanted,  or  even,  if  the  tenant  pollc-lTed 
uithout  fccurity  of  that  tenure,  he  could  not  demand  an  extra 
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rent  for  the  current  crop.  To  make  our  author's  argument 
complete,  it  ouglit  to  have  been  firft  maintained,  that  both  tlic 
fox-hunter  and  the  preacher  regulated  their  demands  in  direft 
proportion  do  the  goodncfs  of  the  crop  ;  and  this  being  done,  the 
inference  would  have  been  conclufive.  We  do  not  puih  tlie  mat- 
ter farther,  apprehending  that  an  additional  argument  is  alto- 
gether unnccelfary. 

Tile  fection  on  the  corn  laws  is  much  to  our  mind.  We  are, 
like  the  author,  hoif  ile  to  every  compulfory  reflrictlon  on  trade, 
and  are  clear  the  nation  has  not  received  benefit  from  the  regu- 
lating laws  palTed  from  time  to  time  on  this  fubjed.  Our  an- 
ceftors  dreaded  being  llarved,  if  2ifree  exportation  was  permitted, 
and,  in  the  prefent  age,  we  are  apprehenfive  of  being  inundated 
with  foreign  grain,  if  a  free  importation  was  to  take  place.  Were 
expoitation  allowed  at  all  times,  except  in  thole  of  dearth  and  fa- 
mine, and  importation  permitted  under  protecting  duties,  a  vail 
burden  would  be  taken  off  the  trading  and  agricultural  interefl 
of  Britain.  We  find  that  clover  feed,  for  inftance,  pays  the 
fame  duty,  whether  the  commodity  is  cheap  or  dear,  and  yet  a 
plentiful  f apply  is  always  procured.  Jt  does  not  appear  either 
that  the  free  import  of  foreign  feed  has  difcouraged  the  home 
growth.  If  the  corn  trade  was  in  this  way  regulated,  and  pro- 
tedbing  duties  impofed  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  value  ot  la- 
bour and  money  in  Britain,  wlien  compared  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  fee  no  harm  that  could  enfue  from  a  free  trade  at  all 
times.  At  prefent,  the  corn  trade  is  an  abfolute  fpeculation  ;  but 
the  propofed  alteration  would  ferve  to  put  it  upon  a  footing  with 
other  commercial  undertakings. 

The  fyftem  of  entails  is  viewed  in  a  true  light,  and  the  acl  of 
Parliament,  icth  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  palled  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  leifening  their  inimical  effects,  is  faid  not  to  have  ope- 
rated in  Peebles-fhire,  and  very  partially  in  the  reft  of  Scotland. 
This  act,  like  every  other  half  meafure,  has  proved  unequal  to 
the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  counteract,  though,  in  its  ori- 
ginal ihape,  it  might  have  produced  conliderable  advantage. 

Speaking  of  Nidpath  caftle,  and  the  deftruction  of  the  w^oods 
around  it,  we  find  feme  very  pertinent  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedt. 

*  We  laugh  at  the  fuperflition  of  the  Chinefe,  in  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  memory  of  their  deceafed  ancefcors  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable, this  their  worfhip  is,  like  that  of  other  people,  fo  managed,  as 
not  effentially  to  interfere  with  their  temporal  iiUerefls.  But  might 
not  a  (Iranger  to  our  laws  and  culloms  be  tempted  to  tax  us  of  a  more 
than  Chinefe  fuperltition,  in  paying  to  the  wills  of  our  anceftors,  where 
they  interfere  fo  materially  with  our  temporal  interslls,  as  to  preclude 
^11  power  of  choice  on  our  part,  in  forne  of  the  moit  effcntial  parts  of 
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their  management,  an  obedience  more  devoted  and  implicit,  than  what 
is  generally  paid  even  to  an  acknowledged  Divine  authority  ?* 

The  fedion  on  fheep  farms  contains  n  excellent  account  of 
t^Q  efficient  Tweedale  hufbandry,  but  cannot  with  propriety  be 
abridged.  We  muft  therefore  leave  it  to  be  taken  up  at  a  time 
when  we  have  more  leifure  upon  our  hands. 

Hufbandry  implements,  of  every  defcription,  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  improved  kinds  as  are  now  generally  uled  in  Scotland, 
and  this  might  have  been  expefted  in  a  county  where  fo  many 
of  the  relident  proprietors  may  be  characterifcd  as  enlightened 
and  accomplifhed  farmers.  Srvi  all's  plough,  with  a  curved  mould 
board,  is  mofl  commonly  ufed;  and  the  Scotch  plough,  of  a  light 
conilruv^ion,  is  preferred  for  lands  abounding  with  ftones. 
Cleaning  ploughs,  of  various  kinds,  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  cultivates  green  crops.  Mr  Sanderfon,  on  his  farm 
near  the  village  of  Linton,  has  alfo  invented  a  draining  plough, 
which,  with  fix  horfes,  clears  out  a  drain  of  two  feet  by  eighteen 
inches.  Sir  Georcje  Montgomery  has  alfo  introduced  a  draining 
plough,  called  the  Miner^  inteRded  to  follow  another  plough  of  the 
common  kind,  and  to  break  up  the  pan  or  fubfoil,  thereby  furniih- 
ing  a  channel  or  defcent  for  the  water  through  a  bottom  formerly 
retentive.  Drilling  machines  fov  turnips  are  of  courie  frequent. 
One  horfe  coup  carts  are  almoft  univerfally  in  ufe,  and  fanners 
for  dreffing  corn  are  to  be  found  on  every  farm.  The  number  of 
thrailiing  machines,  in  this  fmall  county,  is  allonilhingly  great, 
no  fewer  than  42  being  wrought,  whereof  18  are  driven  by  wa- 
ter. 'I'he  placing  of  the  beaters  or  fcutchers  upon  the  drum  in  a 
line  croffing,  at  a  fmall  angle,  that  of  the  drum's  axis,  inftead  of 
being  placed  parallel  to  it.  as  mentioned  in  the  addenda  to  the 
Roxburgh  report,  we  cannot  confider  as  any  improvement.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  of  the  beat  or  fwitch  would  be  propor- 
tionably  leflened,  whilft  the  flraw  would  neceflarily  be  drawn  to 
one  end  of  the  drum,  and  the  motion  of  the  machine  of  courie  be 
impeded. 

We  coincide  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  the  coft  of 
completely  enclofmg  fuch  a  county  as  Peebles,  would  much  more 
than  exceed  the  probable  advantages.  A  pafture  enclofure  to 
ferve  as  an  hofpital,  or  to  confine  rams,  would,  however,  be  ad- 
vantageous on  every  Iheep  farm.  In  feveral  counties  we  have 
noticed  ufelefs  outlays  of  money  in  this  mode  of  improvement  ; 
but  the  expence  is  now  fo  great,  that  the  evil  ilands  a  fair  chance 
of  correfling  itfclf. 

Some  excellent  obfervations  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  fedlons 
upon  farm-houfes  and  cottages,  and  the  author  defcribes  the 
former  and  prefent  llate  of  fociety  with  philofophic  precifion. 
lie  ^Ays,  p.  36. 
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*  In  former  times,  the  Scots  tenant  pofrefTcd  the  fentiments  and 
habits  of  the  fubjeft  of  an  Afiatic  dcfpot,  rather  tlian  thofe  of  a  free 
man  :  deftitute  of  that  manly  confidence,  iiifpircd  by  the  confcioufncfa 
of  fecurity  in  the  equal  proteftion  of  law,  he  relied  more  upon  tlie  re- 
fources  of  his  own  dexterity  and  c-unning  ;  and  the  dread  of  bcin^; 
plundered  made  him  cautious  of  difplayin^r  fuch  wealth  as  he  poflefT- 
ed,  either  in  improvements  upon  his  farm,  or  in  pnrchafmg  fuch  com- 
forts and  accommodation?*  as  its  profits  might  afford.  From  this  con- 
tradled  habit  of  concealment,  and  from  the  fmall  degree  of  wealth 
which  he  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring,  the  Scots  tenant  was  con- 
tented to  live  in  the  moft  miferable  hovel;  the  poverty,  too,  of  his 
landlord,  wlio  could  draw  little  rent  from  a  wretched  tenantry,  delii- 
tute  of  every  proper  encouragement  to  induflry,  difabling  him,  even 
had  he  been  willing,  to  afford  much  better  accommodation.  Thefe  ho- 
vels, fuch  as  they  were,  coil  nothing  to  tlie  proprietor,  but  were  up- 
held for  ever  by  the  tenant  ;  it  being  underllood,  at  common  law,  in- 
dependent of  covenant,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  fiiould  leave  them  al- 
ways to  his  fucceffor,  in  tenantahle  and  habitable  condition  :  From  ufe 
and  pradlice  tenantable  and  habitable^  had  com.e  to  im.ply  merely  tuind 
and  nvattr  tigUt ;  and  the  common  ilyle  of  farm-houfes  admitted  of 
little  more  accommodation  than  mere  flicker  from  the  weather. 

*  In  confequence  of  the  firm  eflablilliment  of  monarchy,  and  the 
diffolution  of  ariftocracy — of  the  abohtion  of  heritable  jurifdi6lions, 
and  the  fubftitution  of  independent  Judges,  unconnected  with  the  fub- 
jedls  of  their  own  jurifdi6lion,  and  having  no  perfonal  intercll  in  their 
own  decifions — the  fecurity  of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  of  all  the  lower 
orders  in  fociety,  is  confirmed  :  General  induftry  has  kept  pace  with 
growing  fecurity  ;  and  the  lituation  of  every  rank  is  altered  greatly 
for  the  better.  In  confequence  of  increafmg  fentiments  of  liberality 
among  the  landed  gentry,  of  fecurity  among  the  tenantry,  and  of 
wealth  in  -both,  the  ilyle  of  farm-houfes  through  Scotland  has  been 
much  improved.' 

Speaking  of  cottages,  Mr  F.  judiciouflj  remarks,  that 

*  Upon  the  feparation  of  farmers  from  their  ilate  of  townfliips,  runrig, 
and  commonty  (to  which  they  had  been  driven,  for  mutual  defence, 
in  times  of  turbulence),  into  diilindl  poffeffions  with  feparate  reiiden- 
ces,  the  farmer,  who  obtained  poffefTion  of  the  farm  upon  which  the 
clutlered  dwellings  had  been  eredled,  might  have  a  fuperfluity  of 
houfes  to  difpofe  of  to  cottagers  ;  and  in  a  Hate  of  fociety,  where  the 
little  extenlion  of  arts  and  manufadures  afforded' few  outlets  to  profit- 
able employment,  more  people  might  be  found  who  would  rent  fuch 
houfes  or  cottages,  though  there  was  fmall  demand  for  them  as  country 
labourers,  from  their  finding  nothing  better  to  do  :  Such  lltuations 
would  be,  however,  deferted,  when  better  employment  occurred  to 
their  occupiers  ;  and  1  doubt  not  but  fuch  ameliorations  may  have  of- 
ten fuggelled  notions  of  thofe  ideal  diilreflcs  fo  graphically  depidlcd, 
and  fo  pathetically  deplored,  in  Goldfmith's  fanciful  poem  of  tiie 
Deferted  Village,     The  notion  of  whining  over  the  dcfeition  and  de- 
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population  of  the  country,  is  now  abandoned  to  idle  and  ignorant  fen- 
timentalifts,  vvlio  are  left  to  lament,  at  pleafure,  the  lofs  of  thofe  en- 
chanting fancied  fcenes  of  rural  content,  and  cottage  innocence  and 
felicity,  which  no  man  of  fenfe  believes  ever  to  have  had  an  cxiftence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet.' 

Again  p.  50,  he  obfcrves, 

*  The  perfeftion  of  improvement  would  feem  to  infer  the  complete 
reparation  of  every  profeifion  :  The  occupation  of  every  inch  of  the 
lands  by  profeffional  farmers  ;  and  the  cluttering  of  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers into  centrical  villages,  fo  completely  detached  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  as  to  buy  even  their  milk>  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of 
farm  produce,  from  the  farmer  by  profcflion  ;  perhaps,  even  the  pro- 
felTional  carter,  to  be  fo  infulated  within  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion, 
as  to  purchafe  from  the  farmer  every  article  of  his  horfe's  provender. 
iSuch  a  completion  cannot,  however,  exift,  but  in  a  country  rich  in 
produce  by  nature  and  cultivation,  and  poflefTing  a  very  numerous  po- 
pulation ;  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  of  felf-interell  in  every 
individual  to  produce  an  approximation  towards  it,  fo  far  as  circum- 
flances  will  admit.  Meantime,  it  were  idle  to  attempt,  by  political  re- 
gulations, prematurely  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  fuch  arrangements 
as  will,  of  their  own  accord,  enfue  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  It 
were  ilill,  however,  more  abfurd,  to  couuteraft,  by  regulation,  thcfe 
natural  tendencies  towards  amelioration,  by  forcing  the  land  into  fmall 
cottage  poffefTions,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch  minute  divifion  ; 
either  in  yielding  to  the  Cockney  apprehenfion  of  that  bugbear,  the 
monopoly  of  farms  ;  or  to  the  enthufiafm  of  fentimentalills,  wifliing  to 
embody  their  poetic  conceptions,  by  the  gratuitous  cre6lion  of  cot- 
tages ;  which  mull  necefTarily  transform  their  occupants,  from  inde- 
pendent labourers,  paying  in  work  for  what  they  receive  in  wages, 
into  abjedl  dependent  beggars.' 

The  fentiments  expreffed  in  the  feftion  allotted  to  a  compara- 
tive view  of  horfes  and  oxen  for  farm  labour,  are  very  fatisfac- 
tory  to  U5  J  and  vath  an  extrad  from  it,  we  fhall  end  our  exami- 
nation. 

*  Oxen,  once  univcrfally  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  tilth,  are  now  as  uni- 
verfally  laid  afide  ;  a  faft  clearly  decifive  of  the  inutility  of  ufing  oxen 
for  labour.  Could  the  farmer,  by  uHng  oxen  inilead  of  horfes,  fend 
more  produce  to  market  of  beef  or  corns  from  his  farm,  would  any 
thing  elfe  be  necelfary  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  change  ?  An  in- 
terell  may  not  be  purfued  when  it  hath  never  been  clearly  feen  ;.  but 
nothing  will  induce  the  deielidlion  of  an  interell,  already  feen  and 
reaped,  but  the  difcovery  of  a  fuperiur  interell  arifing  from  a  different 
management. 

*  The  fubllitution  of  oxen  for  horfes  in  labour  is,  neveithelefs,  the 
theme  of  popular  declamation  ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  HU  furprifing, 
if  fome  of  the  wife  city  committees,  fitting  in  profound  invelligatioii 
of  the  caufcG  of  the  high  prices  of  provifior.s,  (liould  bettAik  them- 
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felyes  of  applying  to  the  Lcgiflature  to  enforce  tliia  fubftltutlon  by 
compulfion.  We  would  rather  recommend  ic  U-  them,  U)  get  over 
their  prejudice  agalnil  the  ufe  of  hoifes  flclh  as  food:  No  delcrlption 
of  palluring  animals  will  take  on  tleih  more  fpccdily  than  the  horle  ; 
and,  if  his  fielli  (liould  become  palatable,  he  would  be,  in  this  refpedt 
alio,  much  more  ccunomlcally  kept  than  Lhe  ox.  We  have  heard^f 
dogs  having  been  lerved  up  at  table,  m  this  country,  after  t!ie  manner 
of  Otaheite  :  It  would  be  much  more  patriotic  to  introduce  the  Tar- 
tar fafhion,  of  eating  old  horfes  well  fattened  :  Indeed  alter  overcom- 
ing the  repugnance  arifmg  from  the  hideous  and  difgulllng  appearance 
of  that  undiltingnifhingly  voracious  and  fcrophulouslooking  animal, 
the  fow,  repugnance  to  the  flefh  of  horfes  would  appear  a  mere  pre- 
judice of  education — h'ke  the  prejudice  againit  potatoes  entertaaied, 
according  to  Count  Rumford,  by  the  Bavarians,  which  obliged  hiqi 
to  introduce  them  by  Health,  as  an  article  of  food,  into  the  pours- 
houfe  at  Munich.' 

A  correct  map  of  the  county  13  given,  wliich  is  an  appendage 
that  ought  always  to  accompany  fuch  publications.  The  work, 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart,  late  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in  more  refpe6ls  than  one,  might 
juftly  beconfidered  as  the  father  of  the  county.  Indeed  Tweedale 
has  long  pollelied  a  race  of  proprietors  attentive  to  agricultaral 
matters,  and  zealoully  adive  to  promote  the  profperity  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Two  valuable  papers  are  added  by  way  of  appendix.  I.  An 
account  of  Whim,  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart,  with 
lome  obfervations  upon  the  culture  of  flow  mofs,  and  of  ploughable 
mofs,  communicated  b;v  him.  2.  An  ejjliy  on  the  difeafes  of  Jljeepy 
which  appears  to  be  of  great  merit.  We  iliall  fet  afide  both  as 
a  corps  de  rh/erve,  that  may  be  brought  into  the  field  v.'hen  cir- 
cumftances  require  fuch  affiilance. 

Thus  have  we  offered  an  imperfect  and  delultory  review  of  a 
performance,  which,  with  flrict  propriety,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  lirfl  clafs  of  the  county  furveys.  Oar  opinions,  almcil  in 
every  point,  are  in  unifo.i  with  thofe  entertained  by  the  worthy  au- 
thor ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  add,  that  principles,  fuch  as  guided 
him,  are  fpreading  more  and  more  everyday.  On  a  former  occafion, 
vol.  I.  p.  284.  we  noticed  *  that  it  was  a  circumflance  extremelj' 
creditable  to  the  Scottifti  clergy,  that  fuch  of  their  number  as 
were  appointed,  under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Hoard, 
to  afTifl  in  the  great  work  of  furveying  the  kingdom,  had  per- 
formed their  refpeclive  parts  aiTigned  them  with  fmgular  inge- 
nuity and  judgment ;  while  in  England,  where  the  profefTion  is 
ten  times  more  numerous,  only  one  folitary  individual,  to  the 
beil  of  our  r^olleclion,  was  feledied  from  the  clerical  order  for 
handling  the  labouring  oar  on  that  important  occaflon.'  The 
ideas  which  we  then  entertained  concerning  the  talents  of  the 
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Scottiih  clergy  for  executing  rural  furveys,  are  more  confirm- 
ed by  the  perufal  of  the  one  now  under  confideration ;  and  we  can 
with  truth  declare,  that  the  different  branches  of  rural  economy 
and  practical  huibandry  could  not  have  been  defcribed  wich  greater 
accuracy;  nor  could  exifting  abufes,  and  the  bed  way  of  redify- 
ing  them,  have  been  more  ably  pointed  out,  than  is  done  by  the 
reverend  author  of  the  Peebles  furvey.  In  our  next,  we  fhall 
take  up  another  furvey  executed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  or- 
der, and  truft  we  will  have  no  occafion  to  change  our  fenti- 
ments  refpecting  the  natural  fitnefs  of  the  eilabliHied  clergy,  for 
defcribing  the  rural  economy  of  the  diitricls  with  which  they  aiC 
connefted. 

N. 


It  appears  that  a  fmall  omiffion  had  taken  place  in  the  above 
work,  and  the  author,  like  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  haftens  to 
correft  it. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

As  my  agricultural  furvey  of  Peebles  has  chiefly  been  indebt- 
ed to  your  work  for  any  notice  which  it  has  attracted  from  the 
public,  and  as  it  will  chiefly  be  confined  within  the  region 
of  your  circulation,  I  will  take  it  kind,  if  at  any  time  you 
fhould  think  proper  to  dired:  the  attention  of  the  puhlic  to  it, 
by  extracts,  or  otherwife,  if  you  will  indulge  me  in  that  op- 
portunity of  fupplying  an  omiffion,  of  which  I  have  been  unin- 
tentionally guilty.  It  is  the  omiffion  of  the  hot-houfe  at  Hartree, 
belongip.g  to  Colonel  Dickion,  which  I  had  not  recolledled  when 
enumerating  the  hot-houfes  of  the  county.  As  the  great  pur- 
pofe  of  my  work  was  to  notice  the  profitable  rather  than  the  or- 
natnental,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  of  the  latter  fhould  efcape 
me.  The  fpirited  practice  of  many  tenants  would  alfo  have 
"well  deferved  notice,  had  a  particular  enumeration  been  intended; 
but  I  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  praftices  as  were  primary  in  the 
introdudion  of  the  new  fyllem,  or  as  were  more  illuilrative  of 
fome  general  principle.     I  am, 

Yours,  Sec. 

Charles  Findlater. 
Nciuhnds,  March  i .  1 
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Letter  addrejfed  to  tl>e  Comimfftonevs  of  Supply  and  Landholders  in 
the  County  of  Stirling  ;  cc^itaining  an  Hif  orient  Sketch  of  the 
Malt  Laius ;  luith  Ohfervations  illiflrative  of  the  inferiority  of 
Scots  to  E>igHJ}j  Malt^  and  the  caiifcs  "which  produce  that  inferiori^ 
ty.  J^A'mhmghy^Coffahle.  Stirling, — /F.  Atiderfony  and  C. 
Randal. 

We  have  received  much  fatisfacStion  from  this  plain  and  tem- 
perate ftatement,  and  trull  that  its  efFecls  will  not  be  loft  upon 
the  landed  intereft  oi  Scotland,  who,  we  muft  confefs,  have  ra- 
ther looked  upon  the  malt  tax  of  lad  fefhon  with  an  eye  of  indif- 
ference. The  author,  after  giving  an  hiftorical  account  of  the 
excife  upon  malt,  and  of  the  zealous  oppofition  difplayed  by  the 
Scots  members  when  an  equal  tax  was  originally  propofed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  17 13,  proceeds  to  ftate  fome  perti- 
nent ohfervations  on  the  procefs  of  m.alting,  and  thecaufes  which 
render  Scots  barley  inferior  in  quality  to  the  barley  of  England. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  this  part  of  the  letter  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  is  replete  with  found  fenfe,  and  folid  information. 

*  Malting,  you  all  know,  is  a  procef*  preparatory  to  brewing  or  dif- 
tilling.  Its  objecfls  are,  to  ameliorate  the  quality,  and  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  that  faccharine  fubftance  from  which,  according  to  the  beft  che- 
mirts,  all  fpirits  are  extra^ed.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
thefe  effedls,  either  whilft  the  plant  is  in  its  natural  ftate  of  vegetation, 
or  after  it  is  fubjefted  to  the  operations  of  the  maltfter,  mufl  tend  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  malt.  Sugar  is  alniod  univerfally  produced  by 
vegetables,  but  it  certainly  abounds  mod  under  ihe  influence  of  a  warm 
climate.  Heat  and  dry  weather  always  give  the  promife  of  a  fruitful 
cane,  whilil  cold  and  rain  render  it  aqueous  and  unproductive.  The  fame 
thing  happens  to  the  grape.  When  foflered  by  the  genial  influence  of 
the  fun,  and  preferved  from  an  excefs  of  molfture,  it  yields  a  rich  return 
of  jxenerous  wine  ;  whereas,  where  much  expofed  to  rainy  weather,  the 
produce  is  v/eak,  and  very  foon  becomes  four  and  vapid.  But  what  hapr 
pens  to  plants  which  yield  fugar  and  alcohol  In  greater  abundance,  will 
in  a  more  limited  degree  apply  to  thofe  whi.ch  afford  them  in  fmaller 
quaniltles.  The  grain  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate  mull  therefore  pro- 
duce lefs  of  the  faccharine  fubllance,  which  is  the  efience  pf  malt,  than 
grain  which  is  ralfed  under  more  favourable  circumllances. 

*  One  of  the  operations  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants,  is  to  dlf- 
engage  this  faccharine  matter,  and  render  It  fenfible  to  the  talle.  Hence 
the  fweetnefs  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  when  they  begin  to  (hoot." 
The  moifture  of  the  earth  and  gentle  heat  to  which  the  feed  is  expofed, 
very  foon  aft  upon  it,   and  make  it  tend  to  decompofitlon.     The  part? 
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recede  from  each  other  ;  the  conftltuent  principles  are  left  to  enter  into 
new  combinations  ;  and  fuch  as  had  been  only  incompletely  formed  by 
the  intevpofitlon  of  other  particles,  are  enabled  to  feparate  from  thefe, 
and  perfect  the  combination.  The  whole  fubftarce  of  the  grain  is  by 
this  means  converted  into  a  mealy  powder,  from  which  the  fugar  is  eafi- 
ly  difengaged  by  felution  in  water. 

*  The  procefs  of  mahingy  is  an  artificial  vegetation.  The  barky  is 
•fteeped  in  the  conch,  that  it  may  imbibe  a  fufficiency  of  moillure,  and 
is  then  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  floor,  where  the  temperature  is  high  enough 
to  encourage  vegetat'on.  This  procef*^  is  allowed  to  proceed  till  the 
aquafpire  or  young  fhoot  is  juft  ready  to  protrude  beyond  tlie  haflc  : 
"whatever  exceeds  or  falls  Ihort  of  this  point,  (for  reafons  to  be  afterwards 
explained,)  occafions  a  lofs  of  value  on  the  malt.  But,  befides  the  ori- 
ginal faccharine  fubilance  in  the  grain,  it  would  appear  that  additional 
fugar  is  formed  in  malting.  The  conftituent  parts  «f  fugar  are,  oxigen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  two  firft  will  be  fupplied  by  the  water  in 
the  malt-bath ;  the  lart  by  the  coak  or  cinder;?,  which  are  ufed  as  fuel 
in  the  kiln.  Yet  this  augmentation  in  the  malting,  which  is  very  confi- 
derable,  both  in  bulk  and  weight,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  quality 
of  the  grain.  A  large  full  pickle,  with  a  thin  hufli,  and  ilronger  vege- 
tative organs,  will  decom.pofe  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  form  a 
greater  addition  to  iis  original  fugar,  than  one  inferior  in  all  thefe  qua- 
lities :  of  courfe,  if  the  Scotch  barley  is  inferior  to  the  Englilh,  it  will 
be  proportionally  lefs  augmented  by  thefe  operations. 

*  It  fcems  to  be  a  common  opinion,  that,  becaufe  the  faccharine  fub- 
ilance of  barley  is  not  perceptible  to  tlie  talle,  it  is  entirely  formed  by 
the  procefs  of  malting  ;  and  that  the  conftituent  parts  only  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  grain,  which,  during  the  vegetation  or  malting,  are  allowed 
to  combine.  Were  this  the  cafe,  tlie  climate  could  not  fo  much  affe6t 
us.  But  the  truth  lies  on  the  other  fide.  There  are  no  fubftances  more 
common  in  nature  than  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon.  Were  there  no 
peculiar  organization  neceilary  for  adjulting  the  proportions  of  thefe 
elements,  and  affiiling  their  combination,  or  were  we  able,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  procure  fugar  wherever  we  could  bring  them  together,  that  ar- 
ticle would  be  abundant  in  every  quarter.  But  every  one  knows  that 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  fadl  is,  that,  inftead  of  being  alto- 
gether produced  by  the  malting,  the  additional  faccharine  fiiblUnce 
thtrcby  obtained,  fcarcely  compenfates  the  lofs  of  fpirit  evaporated  dur- 
ing the  drying,  and  part  of  the  rootlets  which  are  rubbed  off  in  the 
turning.  This  is  completely  proved  by  the  practice  of  diftiiling  from 
unmalted  barley,  from  which  I  have  been  told  two  more  gallons  of  fpi- 
rits  can  be  extracted  per  boll,  than  from  the  fame  kind  of  grain  tho- 
roughly malted.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chief  objeCl;  of  malting 
13  to  ameliorate  the  faccharine  juices,  by  freeing  them  from  thofe  oleagi- 
nous and  foreign  fubftances  which  give  a  difagrceable  flavour  to  the  li- 
quor. And  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  it  is  to  the  grain  we  are  to  look 
for  the  CQmparative  quantities  of  fugar  and  fpirit.  '     ^'  T-l-^'f 
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The  author  then  (liews,  from  meteorological  tables,  the  difFer- 
cnce  of  heat  in  the  two  countries,  whicli  he  calculates  to  amount 
to  four  degrees.  We  mud  here  remark,  that  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  in  September  will  not  have  the  fame  influence  upon  grain 
as  it  would  have  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  becaufe  the  days 
are  fliorter  :  therefore,  as  Scotifh  barley  is  feldom  harvefted 
fooner  than  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  often  a  great  deal  lat- 
er, it  mud  be  deteriorated  in  a  greater  proportion  than  what  at 
fird  fight  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  thefc  calculations.  Engliih 
barley,  at  lead  in  all  the  counties  fouth  of  Trent,  (and  it  is  from 
thofe  counties  that  importation  is  made,)  is  fafely  houfed  or  dack- 
ed,  before  a  fickle  is  drawn  in  one  fiftieth  part  of  North  Britain. 

After  noticing  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  Scotland,  which 
certainly  afFcds  both  wheat  and  barley  materially,  the  author, 
with  propriety,  notices  another  obdacle  of  great  magnitude.  He 
fays, 

*  In  the  malting,  the  great  defideratum  is  to  malt  the  grain  equally. 
When  the  procefs  of  vegetation  is  ftopt  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  if  a  part 
of  each  feed  only  has  vegetated,  the  remainder  of  it  is  unmalted  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  acrofpire  has  been  allowed  to  fhoot  out  beyond 
the  huik,  the  faccharine  matter  contained  in  it  is  likewlfe  loft.  The 
inequality  of  grain,  which  different  foils  and  fituations  muft  produce, 
cannot  fail,  in  feme  cafes,  to  render  this  difficulty  in  malting  unfur- 
mountable.  In  Scotland,  the  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  varied. 
Narrow  valleys,  with  rich  but  mixed  foils,  are  amongft  its  charafterif- 
tics.  As  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  compofed  of  granite,  fchlftus, 
limeftone,  or  other  rocks,  the  foil  will  be  a  mixture  of  fand,  clay,  or  cal* 
careous  earth  ;  and  where  different  ftrata  of  thefe  rocks  lye  near  each  o- 
ther,  we  find,  in  the  vallies  below,  dlfFerent  foils  within  the  compafs  of  a 
few  acres.  The  inequality  of  the  furface,  too,  creates  a  difference  in 
the  expofure  of  the  field  ;  fo  that  a  fmall  farm  often  contains  perhaps 
all  the  varieties  of  foil,  and  equal  varieties  of  expofure.  The  grain  pro- 
duced on  thefe  farms  muft  be  affefted  by  thefe  circumilances  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  farmer  to  feparate  the  barley  according  to  Its  refpec- 
tive  qualities.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  foil  of  large  dlltrifls  uniform.  If  properly  laboured,  the  grain  will 
be  of  an  equal  quality.  Now,  were  the  barley  of  the  two  countries  of 
the  fame  value  in  every  other  refpec^,  the  advantage  the  Engllfh  barley- 
enjoys  in  this  particular  alone,  would  enable  it  to  compete  in  our  mar-^ 
kets,  not  only  at  a  high  price,  but  even  with  the  malt-duty  in  Its  origi- 
nal proportions.  '     p.  28,  29. 

We  perfe£lly  concur  with  the  author  in  thinking,  that  Engllfix 
barley  will  at  any  time  dand  its  ground  in  the  market  under  a 
liuty  double  of  what  !«  paid  upon  the  produce  of  Scotland  j  and, 
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even  when  fo  clrcumftanced,  may  be  profitably  ufed  both  by 
the  diililler  and  brewer.  Want  of  room,  however,  forces  us 
to  abftain  from  ilfuitrating  this  matter.  Indeed,  experience  may 
warrant  us  to  receive  it  as  an  axiom. 

Many  people  have  taken  up  this  bufinefs  entirely  as  a  quefiion 
of  revenue.  In  our  opinion,  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it 
defervcs  confideration,  is  the  injury  which  will  be  fuflained  by 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
ittn  this  ably  dcmonilrated.  It  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  barley 
under  the  hiflucnce  of  an  equal  tax,  mull  be  neceffarily  difcourag- 
ed,  in  every  Scotilh  county,  in  dirett  proportion  to  the  latenefs  or 
humidity  of  its  climate,  becaufe  the  increafed  duty  will  operate 
preciicly  as  a  bounty  upon  tlie  importation  of  Englilh  grain.  Even 
at  the  old  rate  of  duties,  this  was  partially  felt ;  but  as  the  duties 
are  increafed,  or  the  price  of  the  perfe£l  article  is  augmented,  the 
difference  in  value,  betwixt  the  barleys  of  both  countries,  muft 
likewife  be  more  difcernible  :  hence,  the  inferior  or  fecond  kinds 
will  either  be  altogether  neglecSled,  or  fold  upon  terms  that  will 
not  defray  the  expcnce  of  cultivation.  N. 


PART     III, 

Agricultural  Intelligence, 

We  noticed,  in  our  laft,  that  meetings  of  the  landed  intereft 
had  been  held  in  feveral  counties  for  confidering  the  act  of  laft 
Seflion,  impofing  an  additional  duty  on  malt,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciple long  eftabliflied,  and  till  then  uniformly  adhered  to,  of 
taxing  barley  malted  in  Scotbjid  at  one  half  of  the  Enghfli  duty, 
had  been  completely  departed  from.  At  that  time,  we  flattered 
ourfclves,  that  a  meafure  fo  inimical  to  the  agricultural  profperity 
of  this  country  would  be  combated  to  the  uttermoft,  and  that  e- 
very  conflitutional  ftep,  fuch  as  petitioning  Parliament  and  in- 
flrucl:ing  members,  would  be  taken  by  the  landed  interclt,  as 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare.  It  is  therefore  with  concern  we 
obfervc,  that  only  a  few  counties  (Aberdeen  and  Stirling  particu- 
larly) have  beilirrcd  themfelvcs  on  this  occafion,  and  that,  in  ma- 
ny others,  the  fubjecl  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  flighteft 
notice.  At  fome  meetings  the  queftion  was  difcufled  in  a  mere 
milk  and  water  way  ;  and  the  arguments  ufed  in  fupport  of  the 
tax,  fatisfy  us  that  the  authors  were  totally  ignorant  of  its  nature 
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and  confequenccs.  In  faft,  the  mcafure  has  been  difctifrcd  as  a 
revenue  qucition,  though  not  opposed  by  a  fingle  perfon  on  tliat 
ground  ;  and  the  probable,  we  might  have  laid  the  certain  cf- 
fe£^s  of  the  adV,  have  been  citlier  blinked  or  mifunderllood. 

To  us,  who  are  little  interelted  in  the  iflue,  but  who  enjoy 
many  opportunities  of  afcertaining  the  confcquences,  it  appears, 
that  an  equal  duty  in  both  countries  upon  any  article  whatever, 
mud  ncceilarily  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  one  which  pro- 
duces the  article  in  the  greateil  perfection.  Abll:ra6tedly  confi- 
dered,  this  pofition  will  be  received  as  an  axiom  by  the  greateil 
driveller  in  political  ceconomy,  though  recent  circumflances  prove 
that  an  equal  malt  duty  is  not  by  many  people  confidered  in  that 
]ight.  This  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the  bufmefs  at  greater  lengtli 
than  cuflomary,  when  any  public  meafure  connefted  with  agri- 
culture is  noticed  •,  and  we  are  influenced  to  do  fo,  by  a  firm 
convi61:ion  that  the  tax,  if  perfilted  in,  will  prove  eminently  inju- 
rious to  Scotilh  agriculture.  The  tenantry  muft  fuffer  in  the  liril 
inftance,  but  the  proprietors  will  not  afterwards  efcape. 

In  entering-  upon  this  inveftigation,  two  points  occur  to  our 
view,  which  merit  feparate  difcuffion.  i.  The  natural  difference 
in  value  betwixt  the  barleys  of  England  and  Scotland.  2.  The 
artificial  dirrerence  created  by  the  immenfe  duties  levied  on  the 
article,  from  the  time  it  is  malted  to  the  period  when  it  is  manu- 
fa6lured  into  ale  or  fpirits.  We  apprehend,  that  the  majority  of 
the  landed  intereft  are  not  fufficicntly  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  natural  difference  *,  and  as  for  the  artificial  difference,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  matter  has  occupied  their  thoughts. 

That  Englifli  barley  is  much  fuperior  to  the  produce  of  Scot- 
land, we  believe  will  not  be  difputed.  Every  perfon  who  re- 
flects upon  the  market  value  of  grain,  ripened  and  harvefled 
in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  fun, 
will  readily  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  fuch  as  may  hap- 
pen to  have  been  harvefled,  even  upon  the  fame  farm,  three 
or  four  weeks  later,  when  the  air  was  damp,  the  rays  of  the  .^ 
fun  lefs  intenfe,  and  adverfe  weather  had  occurred.  If  tlxis-  ff*' 
inferiority  prevails  in  grain  raifed  on  the  fame  farm  (and  from ' ' 
experience  we  know  it  does),  the  like  difference  mull  aflured- 
iy  follow,  in  a  comparative  view  of  Scotilh  and  Englifh  bar- 
leys, taking  the  produce  of  both  countries  upon  a  fair  aver- 
age. In  England,  where  the  climate  is  confiderably  earlier,  the 
greatefl  part  of  barley  feed  is  made  in  February  and  March  •,  and 
in  all  the  exporting  counties,  the  young  plants  fairly  cover  the 
ground  before  m^uch  Scotifh  barley  is  fown.  This  gives  a  ifart  at 
the  outfet,  which  is  afterwards  increafed  in  every  Itage,  and  ad- 
vances the  value  of  the  crop  fomething  in  the  way  that  a  fum  of 
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money  is  augmented  by  adding  compound  to  fimple  intereft.  Be- 
fides,  the  grain  reaches  maturity  at  a  period  when  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  a  liot  fun  are  gained ;  and  this  increafes  the  faccha- 
rine  fubftance  which  produces  ale  and  fpirits.  To  our  farming 
readers,  wlio,  profellionally,  mull  be  acquainted  with  the  im- 
menfe  benefits  attending  an  early  harveft,  an  apology  is  due,  on 
account  of  this  llatement ;  but  fomctliing  of  the  kind  appeared 
necelPary,  as  the  ground-work  of  our  after  arguments. 

Having  thus  Ihown  that  Kngllih  barley,  from  phyfical  circum^ 
Aanccs,  is  fuperior  to  Scotilh  barley,  we  come  next  to  afcertain 
the  extent  of  that  fuperiority,  or,  in  other  words,  to  (late  the  na- 
tural difference  of  value  betwixt  the  barley  of  both,  countries. 

The  quantity  of  proof  fplrits  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  Lin- 
litligow  boll,  of  the  average  of  Scotifh  barley,  does  not  exceed 
eleven  gallons,  whereas  the  ufuai  qualities  imported  from  Eng- 
land (and  thefe  are  below  the  average  of  Englifli  produce)  will 
yield  thirteen  and  three  fourths  gallons,  and  in  fome  cafes  above 
fourteen  gallons,  making  a  balance  of  two  gallons  and  three  fourths 
at  leaft  in  favour  of  the  latter.  ^This,  in  fa6l,  conflitutes  the  iia- 
tural  difference  betwixt  the  barley  of  both  countries  *,  and,  if  no 
duties  were  impofed  upon  the  manufacture,  would  be  equal  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  thereby  of  the  original  value.  This  dif- 
ference is,  however,  ariific'ially  increafed,  by  the  impofition  of 
heavy  duties  upon  the  article  in  the  different  ftages  of  manufa6ture  j 
hence  the  fourth  of  a  gallon  of  extra  quantity  may  become  as  im- 
portant an  object  to  the  trader,  under  exifling  circumflances,  as  a 
whole  gallon  would  have  been,  had  thefe  circumflances  not  ex- 
ifted. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  fair  and  correct  experiment  was  made  be- 
twixt a  quantity  of  Norfolk  barley  and  the  like  quantity  of  bar- 
ley produced  in  one  of  the  moll  fertile  and  befl  cultivated  Scotifh 
counties.  The  barleys  were  both  malted  by  the  fame  perfon, 
and  that  of  Scotifh  growth  weighed  about  3  lib.  per  boll  more 
than  the  Norfolk,  yet  the  latter  yielded  two  gallons  of  more  fpl- 
rits, which,  at  prcfent  value,  is  equal  to  all  the  malt  duties  put 
together.  The  like  difference  would  have  happened,  had  thefe 
barleys  been  brewed  ;  nay,  more,  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the 
ale  would  have  ditlered  as  much.  In  brewing  and  diflilling,  it  is 
the  quantity  of  faccharine  matter  contained  in  the  grain  that  fur- 
nlfhes  a  criterion  for  afcertalning  its  comparative  value  ;  but  thefe 
things  are  now  fo  well  underilood,  that  it  affurcdly  would  be  fu- 
pcrfluous  to  enlarge  on  them. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  point  mentioned,  viz.  the 
artificial  difference  betwixt  Scotifli  and  Englifh  barleys  ;  and  here 
we  particularly  requefl  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We 
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We  mud  premlfe,  that,  fince  1725,  the  period  wlien  the  malt 
duty  of  Scotl'.uici  was  reduced  below  the  Knglilli  tax,  barley  was, 
at  dilFerent  times,  imported  from  England  into  Scotland,  in  con- 
fidcrable  quantities,  particularly  from  1782  to  1789,  even  when 
the  duties  on  djRlliation  were  trilling,  in  comparilun  with  thofc 
now  exa6led.  If  the  quality  of  the  grain  imported  was  fo  fu- 
perior,  as  to  defray  the  expences  of  importation,  when  the 
government  duties  were  low,  an  additional  temptation  to  go  to 
the  fame  market  for  fupplies  nufl  be  furniflied,  by  increafing  the 
duties  in  any  fliape.  Whether  the  duty  is  upon  tlie  malt,  upon 
the  gallon  of  ilill  ufed,  upon  the  gallon  of  wafli,  or  upon  the 
gallon  of  fpirits,  that  temptation  is  increafed,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  Every  halfpenny  of  additional  duty  paid  in  either 
way,  contributes  to  render  good  grain  of  greater  value.  The 
trouble  and  expence  of  manufaduring  is  exactly  the  fame;  the 
duties  are  alfo  alike,  whether  the  grain  is  good  or  bad;  but  the 
produce  derived,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  perfect  article, 
is  widely  different. 

In  this  view  of  the  bufinefs,  it  is  evident  that  Inferior  grain, 
manufactured  into  malt,  is  unable  to  yield  the  fame  revenue  to 
Government  as  that  of  fuperior  quality,  becaufe  it  does  not 
yield  fo  much  ale  or  fpirit,  out  of  which  the  duties  muft  be 
paid.  If  the  fame  revenue  is  collected,  one  of  two  things  muft 
neceffarily  follow ;  either  the  manufacturer  mult  work  with 
lofs  when  he  ufes  fuch  grain,  or  he  muft  make  purchafes  be- 
low the  natural  value  of  the  article  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  whole 
lofs  muft  fall  upon  the  cultivator.  Since  the  ad:  of  laft  SefTion, 
this  artificial  depreffion  has  ftiewn  itfelf  in  a  clear  manner; 
for,  in  many  counties,  barley  cannot  be  marketed,  and,  in  every 
diftrift,  fells  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
article  when  maniifadtured  into  ale  or  fpirits.  We  do  not  mean 
to  fay,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  value ;  for  this  is  the  exact 
level  it  would  find,  were  no  duties  impofed  ;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  balance  which  remains  in  the  munufaclurer's  hands^  after  the 
expence  of  nvorktnanJJjip  and  the  demands  of  the  revenue  are  fatisfied. 
The  manufacturer  is  unable  to  afi^'ord  a  higher  price  than  the 
amount  of  this  balance;  confequently,  every  increafe  of  duty  in- 
creafes  the  artificial  inferiority  of  Scotifii  barley,  and  operates  as 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  finer  qualities  from  the  eaftern 
Englifli  counties. 

In  the  Lowland  diftillery  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  working  adopted,  that  is  to  (ay,  when  only  one  third  of 
malt,  or  thereby,  is  ufed,  the  whole  duties  levied  upon  a 
gallon  of  proof  fpirits  amounts  to  i:hrec  {hillings  and  three 
pence ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  datum^  we  may  be  enabled  to  fliow 
how  far  the  natural   inferiority  of  Scotidi   barley  is  artificially 

increafed 
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increafed  by  a  fyflcm  of  equal  duties;  confequently,  that  a  malt 
tax,  nominally  one  half,  may,  in  reality,  be  as  heavy  upon  the 
growers  of  barley  in  Scotland,  as  the  whole  Englifh  duty  is  felt 
in  that  country.  The  matter  feems  plain  enough;  and  we  only 
wifh  to  make  ourfelves  underftood  by  thofe  who  have  not  devoted 
their  attention  to  fuch  inquiries. 

We  have  already  dated,  that  the  average  difference  of  produce 
from  the  barleys  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounts  to  two  gallons 
and  three  fourths,  (in  the  manufadlure  of  ale  the  difference  is 
equally  great);  and,  if  we  eilimate  the  value  of  the  extra  gallons 
at  thirteen  fliiilings  and  nine  pence,  or  five  fhilHngs  each,  and 
fubftra£t  the  ftill,  wafli,  and  fpirit  duties  thereupon,  which  may 
amount  to  feven  (hillings  and  nine  pence,  then  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  barley  of  the  firll  mentioned  country  is  worth 
fix  (hillings  per  boll  more  than  the  average  qualities  of  the 
latter.  As  the  duties  are  increafed  or  diminiOied,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  raw  article  (barley)  mud  likew^ife 
increafe,  or  diminifh,  though  not  in  an  arithmetical,  but  in  a 
geometrical  proportion.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  value  of  the 
perfect  articles  (ale  and  fpirits)  being  out  of  ail  bounds  above 
the  worth  of  the  raw  article  from  whence  they  are  manufac- 
tured. 

The  value  of  fpirits  which  may  be  extracted  from  a  boll  of  a- 
verage  Scotch  barley,  when  the  price  is  five  fhillings  per  gallon, 
amounts  to  tw^o  pounds  fifteen  (hillings ;  but  the  value  of  what 
may  be  drawn  from  a  boll  of  Norfolk  barley  is  three  pounds 
eight  fhillings  and  ninepence,  making  a  difference  of  thirteen 
flnllings  and  ninepence  on  each  boll  after  being  manufactured. 
Now,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  former  is  worth  fourteen,  and 
the  latter  twenty  (hillings,  the  natural  difference  of  fix  fhillings 
is  artificially  increafed  to  thirteen  fliil lings  and  ninepence  in  the 
courfe  of  the  manufacture.  This  is  entirely  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fpeclive  qualities  of  the  raw  materials  being  efientially  different,  and 
renders  the  one  unable  to  bear  the  fame  degree  of  taxation  as  the 
other.  It  defcrvcs  alfo  notice,  that  this  increafed  value  of  pro- 
duce is  obtained  without  any  additional  trouble  to  the  manufac- 
turer, independent  of  the  fupcrior  flavour  and  richncfs  of  the 
fpirits  produced,  which  is  an  important  confideration  ;  as  fuch, 
in  confequence  thereof,  will  always  command  a  higher  price 
at  market.  Under  all  thefe  circumflances,  can  it  excite  fur- 
prife,  that  manufacturers  have  had  recourfc  to  England  for  grain, 
feeing  that  their  interelts  has  thereby  been  fo  materially  promoted. 
In  fact,  the  fimplc  queltion  is,  whether  an  article  that  yields  tw^o 
pounds  fifteen  fiiil lings,  is  capable  of  paying  the  fame  quantum 
of  tax,  as  another  that  yields  three  pounds  eight  fliillings  and 
ninepence  ?  We  think  it  is  not ;  and  that  the  whole  Icfs  confe- 
quently 
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quently  mud  fall  upon  the  grower  of  the  article,  and  not  upon 
the  manufacturer  or  eonfunier. 

From  thefc  things,  we  tridt  it  will  appear  that  barley  of  the 
growth  of  Scotland  is  unable  to  pay  the  fame  duty  as  may  be 
exa6\ed  from  Englilh  barley;  and  that  the  natural  difference  in 
quality  is  artificially  increased,  in  direcl  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  duties  impofed.  The  juftice  of  our  argument  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  prefent  (late  of  the  markets;  and,  unlefs  an  altera- 
tion of  the  malt  duty  is  procured,  fucceeding  years  will  more  and 
more  evince  the  rectitude  thereof.  In  a  word,  we  are  convinced, 
that,  when  Englifh  barley  is  fold  in  Scotland  at  twenty  (liillings 
per  boll,  the  greateft  part  of  Scotifh  barley  will  not  fell  for  more 
than  twelve  fliillings.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties,  ^vhere 
qualities  approach  nearer  to  perfection,  prices  may  run  at  a 
medium  betwixt  thefe  two  ^  but  that  the  average  of  the  whole 
kingdom  will  not  exceed  fourteen  ftullings,  is  a  point  which 
few  will  difpute,  who  ferioully  inveftigate  a  bufinefs  of  great- 
er importance  to  Scotland  than  any  that  has  occurred  fince 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  An  equal  malt  duty  upon  the 
barleys  of  both  countries,  is  in  fa61:  a  moll  unequal  burden.  It 
is  exactly  the  fame  thing,  in  principle,  as  if  the  land-tax  was 
afTcHed  by  the  acre,  inftead  of  a  regulated  valuation  ;  and  mud 
operate  in  every  diitri6t  precifely  according  to  the  goodnefs  of 
grain  which  is  produced.  In  fome,  the  evil  will  work  its  own 
cure ;  for  the  culture  of  barley  will  there  be  laid  afide.  In 
others,  it  will  only  be  partially  felt;  but,  in  all,  it  mufl:  oc- 
cafion  a  conhderable  change  in  the  rural  fyftem  now  praclifed, 
unlefs  the  act  of  laft  SeiTion  is  immediately  repealed. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  equal  value  of  the  malt  duty, 
fo  far  only  as  it  regarded  the  agricultural  interefts  of  the  country; 
but  we  ftiall  now  (how  its  effects  upon  the  revenue ;  which,  iii 
all  probability,  will  rather  be  leffened,  than  augmented,  by  the 
additional  impofition.  On  this  head  we  fnall  be  Ihort,  as  the 
fubject  lies  rather  out  of  our  fphere.  If  we,  however,  can 
make  out,  that  a  meafure  fo  injurious  to  the  agricultural  in- 
tereft  of  the  country,  will  not  promote  the  very  objecl:  for 
which  it  was  enacted,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  motives  for 
urging  a  repeal,  or  modification  of  the  meafure,  are  confiderably 
reinforced. 

In  Scotland  three  fourths  of  the  barley  raifed  is  of  a  quality 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  malt-tax  ;  and  even  the  very  belt 
is  all  the  duty  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  produce  gain- 
ed from  Englifli  grain.  This,  for  many  years  back,  has  inPaien- 
ced  the  diftillers  to  ufe  inferior  qualities  in  an  unmalted  flate, 
mixing  it  in  certain  proportions  with  the  belt  grain,  which  they 
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elected  for  inalting  only.  The  proportion  formerly  ufed  was 
hree  fourths  of  malt,  and  one  fourth  of  barley  :  this  was  after- 
wards altered  to  an  equal  quantity  of  eacli ;  and  fince  the  addi- 
tional duty  was  fully  felt,  a  ilill  greater  reduv£lion  of  malt  is 
made  ;  each  mafh  containing  no  more  than  one  third  of  that  ar- 
ticle. This  redu£lion  made  in  the  ufe  of  malt,  will  prevent  an 
increafe  of  duty,  more  efpecially  as  we  learn  that  the  brewers 
are  adopting  the  like  fyllem.  The  firft  year's  produce  is  no 
rule  for  che  permanent  amount  of  the  tax  ;  for  the  (lock  in  hand 
when  the  a£t  palled,  (and  it  was  confiderable),  being  fubjecled 
to  the  new  duty,  neceiTarily  augmented  it  in  a  way  which  cannot 
be  repeated. 

As  raw  grain  diftilled  neither  aflbrds  fuch  a  pleafant  nor 
wholefome  fpirit  as  that  produced  from  malt,  we  Ihoald  think 
that  every  wife  government  would  be  too  careful  of  the  health 
of  its  fubje^fs,  to  throw  temptations  in  their  way  for  ruin- 
ing their  beit  intercll:.  The  depretiation  of  quality  likewife 
furniflies  encouragement  to  fmuggling ;  becaufe  home-made 
fpirits,  when  raw  grain  is  ufed,  cannot  (land  a  competition  with 
Dutch  gin.  By  extending  duties  too  far,  the  bufmefs  may  be. 
thrown  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  dilliliers,  and 
the  old  corn  trade  with  that  country  revived.  In  former  times, 
barley  in  great  quantities  was  exported  to  Holland,  and  af- 
terwards returned  in  a  liquid  ftate,  though  it  is  certainly  more 
for  the  intereil  of  Britain  that  the  profit  of  manufadruring  the 
article  iliould  centre  at  home,  as  be  conferred  upon  a  people  to 
whom  we  cannot  be  confuiered  as  under  the  ilighteft  obliga- 
tion. 

In  order  to  fliow  the  importance  of  the  diilillery  trade  to 
Scotland,  we  ftate  the  following  particulars,  upon  che  authority 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the 
bufinefs. 

The  number  of  gallons  entered  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
fince  the  loth  November  1802,  is  1400.  Thefe  confume  321 
bolls  of  malt,  and  642  bolls  of  barley /c-r  day,  or  1926  bolls  malt, 
and  3H52  bolls  barley  per  week,  amounting  to  above  300,000 
bolls  ptfr  annum.  The  gallons  entered  in  the  Highlands  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  numerous,  though,  from  the  different  mode  of 
working  adopted,  a  fmaller  quantity  of  grain  will  be  manufac- 
tured. At  all  events,  the  barley  ufed  in  the  diilillery  of  Scotland, 
may  be  eflimated  at  500,000  bolls  ;  and  if  encouragement  is 
furnifhed  by  heavy  duties,  to  import  only  one  third  part  of  that 
quantity,  the  lofs  to  the  agricultural  intereft  of  the  country  will 
be  fcrioufiy  felt.  The  fubjccl  calls  for  the  earlieft  attention  of 
the  landholders  in  every  quarter  •,  and,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
taken  up  in  a  prompt  and  decifive  flyle,  muil  be  attributed  to  the 
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imperfect  view  taken  of  the  bearings  and  confcqucnccs  of  tlie  a6t 
of  lall  SefTion. 

We  intended  to  have  oilered  fome  remarks  upon  tlie  aiguments 
ufed  at  the  county  meetings,  by  certain  gentlemen  who  oppofed 
an  application  to  ParHament  for  redrcfs,  but  want  of  room  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  more  than  merely  noticing  a  few  of  tliem. 

In  one  county  where  the  farmers  came  forward,  in  a  dutiful 
manner,  with  a  petition  for  aihltance  from  the  gentlemen  aflem- 
bled,  we  learn  that  their  application  was  fuccefsfully  refilled  by 
an  honourable  gentleman,  upon  the  principle  that  a  half  malt-tax 
was  orginally  a  favour  granted  to  Scotland  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  and  that  the  period  was  now  arrived  when  it  might 
be  fafely  withdrawn.  Probably  this  gentleman  only  repeated 
fome  of  the  arguments  ufed  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  another 
favour  was  alfo  withdrawn  ;  for  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  his 
good  fenfe  and  abilities,  than  to  fuppofe  he  really  confidered  a 
reduced  malt-tax  as  a  boon,  but  rather  as  an  ad:  of  juftice  to  his 
native  country.  If  our  opinion  is  erroneous,  we  mult  refer  that 
gentleman  to  the  fpeeches  of  an  emiiient  perfon,  to  whom  he  is 
nearly  related,  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  during  Lord 
North's  adminillration,  wherein  the  iniquity  of  fubje^ling  the 
barleys  in  Scotland  to  the  tax  levied  in  England,  is  demonilrated 
in  much  flronger  language  than  is  in  our  power  to  ufe. 

But  in  another  county,  the  a6l  of  laft  SelTion  was  fupported  on 
different  grounds,  by  a  gentleman  who   lias   long  figured  in  every 
matter  that  related  to  the  didiilery   of  his  country  ;  who  once  at- 
tempted to  get  malt  taxed   according   to  its   weight,  without   re- 
flecting that  weight  is  no  criterion  for  afcertaining  faccharine  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  who,  feveral  years  ago,  had  the  adcirefs  to  convince 
the  prime  minifter,  that  a  reduced  tax  would  bring  a  greater  fum 
into  the  public  coffers  than  one  by  which  fix  times  more  money  was 
levied.     This  gentleman  took  up  the  queftion  upon  public-fpirited 
principles  ;  and,  according  to  him,  as  members  of  a  great  and  united 
empire,  we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  join  hand  in  hand,  and  bear  an 
equal  (hare  .of  the  national  burdens.    This  to  be  fure  was  very  found 
do6lrine   in  the  abflratSl,  but  alluredly  did  not  fupport  the  act  of 
lafl  SefTion  ;  for  the  object  of  the  motion  then  before  the  meeting 
was  merely  to  procure  the  very  equalization  he  contended  for,  and 
to  preferve  Scotland  from  being  overloaded.     AVe  undcritand,  alfo, 
that  arguments  from  expediency  were  much  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
particularly   that  any  exem.ption  in  favour  of  Scotland  \vould  fet 
the  northern  counties  of  England  in  a  flame.     It  might  have  been 
replied,  '  Leave  thefe  counties  to  take  care  of  themlelves.     They 
have  paid  a  full  malt-tax  ever   fince  the   duty  was  originally  im- 
pofed  ;  and  property  has  been  purchafed  under  that  burden.     Af- 
luredly  a  table  of  taxes  cannot  be  formed  upon  geographical  prin- 
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ciples  •,  but  ns  Scotland  has  enjoyed  an  exemption  fince  1725,  no 
good  reafon  has  been  fhewn  why  it  fhould  now  be  withdrawn  -,  and 
without  doin^-  that,  you  don't  make  out  your  cafe.  If  the  t«x  was 
now  \o  be  laid  on  for  the  hrft  time,  your  arguments  might  be  re- 
levant j  but  under  the  drcumftances  of  the  butinefs  they^  do  not 
•apply,  and  might  be  ufed  with  equal  propriety  in  fupport  of  an 
act  nnpohng  an  equal  land-tax  in  both  countries.  You  may  tell 
me,  tliat  flatute-law  (in  other  words,  the  articles  of  the  Union,) 
regulates  the  latter  j  but  has  not  the  other  been  regulated  by  com- 
mon law,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  ufe  and  v/ont,  for  feven- 
ty-eight  years  ?  Now,  it  may  be  remembered  that  you  once  boldly 
afhrmed,  in  that  very  chair,  that  common  law  was  above  ftatute 
law  •,  confequently,  if  you  was  then  right,  a  ftronger  cafe  may 
be  made  out  for  a  reduced  malt-duty  than  what  can  be  produced 
in  favour  of  the  rule  by  which  the  land-tax  is  collecled. ' 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjc6t,  we  fhall  juft  (late,  that  accounts 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  giverr  up- 
on the  act  of  lail  SjlFion.  In  fome  counties  the  greateil  part  of 
lall  barley  crop  ilill  remains  on  hand  j  and  in  others,  where  fales 
have  been  partially  made,  the  prices  given  are  much  below  the 
rates  at  which  it  can  be  cultivated.  Under  all  the  ftoppage  and 
declenfion  of  the  home  trade,  importations  from  England  have 
gone  briikly  forward  j  and  fo  long  as  barley  can  be  got  in  that 
quarter,  we  venture  to  predicf ,  that  the  principal  dealers  will  from 
thence  receive  their  fupplies.  It  is  their  intereil  to  do  fo  till 
Scotch  barley  finds  its  full  artificial  level ;  and  in  another  feafon, 
if  tlie  malt-duty  is  not  altered,  this  will  inevitably  happen. 

All  our  letters  of  intelligence  concur  in  reprefenting  the  prefent 
feafon  as  the  mod  favourable  for  {ted  work  that  could  be  wifhed  ; 
and  though  the  weather  was  variable  and  uncertain  till  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  work  commenced,  yet  an  hour  has  hardly 
ilnce  been  lolt.  In  the  upland  diilricts  labour  was  hnifned  much 
earlier  than  cuflomary,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  followed 
by  the  moil  beneficial  effe£l:s.  The  young  wheats,  at  the  date 
of  thefxi  communications,  were  confidered  as  in  a  proinifing  itate, 
and  clovers  and  other  graiTes  in  a  thriving  way;  but  v/e  dread  that 
the  perilous  weather  fmce  experienced  (the  moil  difmal  ever  felt  at 
this  feafon)  may  prove  vaftly  injurious  to  their  future  progrefs. 

The  grain  market  has  not  varied  much  in  the  courle  of  this 
quarter,  though  fales  are  far  front)  being  brifk,  efpecially  for  malt- 
ing barleys,  which,  as  already  fald,  ilill  remain  extenfively  in 
hand.  Wheat  and  oats  keep  tolerably  Heady,  and  the  demand 
feems  equal  to  what  is  prefented.  Beans  and  peas,  though  not 
confidered  as  yielding  well,  have  lately  experienced  a  depreffion, 
which  is  the  more  furprifmg,  efpecially  when  their  increafed  va- 
l-ue  is  attemled  to,  now  that  they  are  fufiiciently  dried. 

Fat 
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Fat  cattle  and  fheep  maintain  their  former  prices  ;  and  hitlierto 
little  tendency  to  fall  hath  been  difcovered.  Great  ewes,  or  ewes 
with  lamb,  have  brouglit  about  \o\,  per  cent,  more  than  lafl  year. 
Indeed  tlie  advance  upon  live  (Igck  is,  in  every  refpeft,  only  fa- 
vourable to  the  breeder  ;  for  the  feeders  have  rarely  reaped  more 
than  ordinary  profits. 

April  23.  .  N, 


Extracts  from  Private  Corrf.spondence, 
SCOTLAND. 

Let!er  fro7n  a  Genthman  In  Bernx}'iclfinrey  March  iCjlh. 

*  So  fine  a  feed  time  as  vi^e  have  had  in  this  eaflern  corner,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  feldom  re rnembered.  Not  an  hour  but  the  harrows  could  go 
with  eafe  and  effcdl,  except  two  frofty  mornings  ;  and  even  then,  all 
was  well  at  \  i  o'clock.  Every  body  hereabout  fcems  to  have  fini(h- 
ed  beans  and  oats;  and  all  are  bufily  employed  preparing  for  hailing 
peas  and  barley,  and  croffing  their  potato  and  turnip  land. 

'  It  has  often  been  confidered  as  advantageous  to  hire  horfes  for 
plough  work  ;  but,  from  fom.e  things  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
obfervation,  1  am  fatisfied  that  a  very  great  lofs  would  be  fuflained,  were 
fuch  a  cuftom  generally  adopted.  The  firft  requifite  for  cleaning  land 
foul  vi'ith  root- weeds,  is  to  get  the  plough  to  the  bottom  of  the  vege- 
table mould,  fo  as  to  reverfe  every  root  ;  but  this  cannot  be  got  whea 
the  work  is  executed  by  hired  horfes.  Such  are  ufually  unable  to  turn 
the  foil  to  a  fufHcient  depth,  or  their  ov/ner  has  a  ftronger  defire  to  ret 
over  the  ground  for  his  own  intereft,  than  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  his 
employer.  The  price  paid  per  acre,  when  ploughing  is  executed  by 
contract,  has  led  aftray  many  writers  on  rural  ceconomy  ;  for  if  the  work 
is  fufiiciently  performed,  the  charge  is  perhaps  nearly  double  the  fum 
ufually  eftimated  ;  and  the  caufe  is  obvious. 

*  Could  John  Bull  do  a  few  things,  i.  Commute  tithes;  1.  Grant 
leafes  on  improvement  ;  3.  Regulate  the  poor  on  rational  principles  ; 
4.  Commute  ftatute  labour  ;  5.  Divide  commons  ; — John  would  treble 
his  land  rents  in  twenty-five  years,  increafe  his  population  to  a  vaft  ex- 
tent, and,  of  confequence,  Immenfely  extend  his  manufaftures.  AH 
thefe  things  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  infinitely  better  ordered  ia 
Scotland  than  in  England. 

<  Grafs  parks,  fo  far  as  they  are  hitherto  let  in  Beiwickihire,  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  lower  than  laft  year,  probably  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
and  dearncfs  of  flock,  and  the  fmaller  produdlion  of  caih  from  the  barn- 
yards, lefTening  both  the  powers  and  fpeculative  fpirits  of  our  farmers.  ' 

Selkirk/hire 
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SelhirhJJjirc  ^larterly  Report. 

Owing  to  the  cold  barren  weather,  and  the  deflru6live  ravages  of  the 
grub- worm  experienced  laft  year,  hill  paflures  produced  a  lefs  quantity 
i)f  grafs  than  an  average  ;  confequcntly  flieep,  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
were  generally  rather  inferior  in  condition  to  what  they  have  been  in 
former  feafons.  The  winter  months,  iiowever,  were  fo  mild  and  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation,  tliat  (lock  of  all  kinds  improved  confiderably. 
From  January  9th  to  February  23d,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  par- 
tial thaws),  a  continued  froft  prevailed,  yet  fortunately  attended  with 
no  heavy  falls  of  fnow  ;  fo  tliat  the  low  grounds  were  either  black,  or 
flightly  covered.  To  the  20th  March,  the  weather  was  very  variable  ; 
and,  fmce  that  time  to  this  date,  has  been  fo  genial,  that  ve,2fetation 
has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  feldom  witncfTed  in   this  hilly  diftridl. 

Draught  or  great  ewes,  particularly  thofe  of  the  black-faced  or  foreft 
breed,  maintain  high  prices  ;  and  the  advance  lince  lalt  year  is  from 
one  to  two  fhilllngs  per  head.  In  feveral  places,  the  diforder  called  the 
f.ckncfs  has  ravaged  the  flocks,  and  occafioned  m.uch  lofs.  In  fome 
infiances,  net  fewer  than  one  fouith  of  the  original  number  have  fallen 
p.  prey  to  this  malignant  difeafe  ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  the  lofs  has 
been  moderate. 

li!  many  places,  the  oat-feed  was  finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  on  fome  farms  the  whole  of  it  was  fairly  brairded  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  civcumllances  of  every  kind  have  been  fo  favourable,  as 
to  furnilh  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  a  plentiful  and  luxuriant  crop  of 
corn  and  grals  for  the  food  of  man  and  beail  will  be  the  neccffaTy  con- 
ftqucnce. ^'^pr'il  12. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  jiberdeeifhire,  /Ipril  14. 

*  The  oat-feed  in  this  county  is  finifhed  ;  and  in  fome  places  it  was 
concluded  ten  days  ago.  The  feafon  has  been  hitherto  very  favourable  ; 
but  we  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  drought  will  hurt  the  fpringing  of 
the  corn  on  dry  foils.  At  prefent,  the  weather  anfwers  well  for  giving" 
a  fecorid  ploughing  to  the  fields  dellined  for  turnip,  and  for  harrowing 
and  clearing  the  ground  of  various  kinds  of  weeds.  Some  people  are 
beginning  to  fow  bear,  or  big,  which  is  our  variety  of  barley  ;  and  a 
greater  quantity  will  be  fown  in  this  montli,  than  has  ufually  been  fown 
jn  April  lTnfortui;ately,  we  have  very  little  demand  for  barley  at  any 
prIcL  ;  and  many  are  giving  it  to  their  horfes,  oats  being  comparative- 
ly the  Dioft  valuable  crop,  owing  to  the  very  higli  tax  on  malt.  You 
jU^Mv  complain  that  Scotifh  barley  is  infeiior  to  Englifli  barley  :  but  bear 
oi  hi-  is  ftill  more  inferior  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenfhire  mull 
be  deeply  injured,  if  the  late  impolitic  and  exceflively  high  tax  on  Scot- 
ifh malt  is  continued.  Oat-meal  generally  fells  at  15s.  per  boll  whole- 
fa'.e,  and  is  retailed  in  the  market  at  is.  per  peck.  Hoifes  are  very 
dear,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  confiderable.  Cattle  alfo  keep  high  ; 
but,  txcepting  for  milch  cows,  there  is  little  demand.  Ryegrafs  feed  is 
very  dear,  ai.d  can  with  difliculty  be  got  at  any  price. 

*  A 
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*  A  very  great  quantity  of  grain,  efpccially  bear,  i\  {landing  in  the 
flack-yards;  and  from  the  great  rife  in  the  wages  of  farm-fervants  and 
labourers,  the  farmers,  even  in  the  low  dlilricl  of  the  county,  find  this 
is  rather  a  loHiig  year.  In  the  higher  parts,  they  fuffered  deeply  frocn 
the  frolls  in  September.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  warm  weather 
will  be  of  eilential  fcrvicc  to  the  weak  feed,  which  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  fi)w,  not  having  any  better.  A  gentle  dtw,  inllead  of  the 
frolts  which  we  have  had  every  night,  and  a  few  foft  (howers,  will  be 
neceffary  for  promoting  vegetation  in  thefe  higher  parts,  and  on  the 
thin  foils  of  the  lower  diftridl  of  the  county.  ' 

Mora\[}yire  ^tarterly  Report, 

Since  the  middle  of  laft  month,  the  weather  has  been  uniform.ly  o-ood, 
and  oats  were  put  into  the  ground  under  the  molt  favouiable  circum- 
(lanccs.  The  wheat  looks  extremely  well  on  ail  foils,  except  clays, 
where  it  fcarcely  promifcs  to  be  a  medium  crop.  When  this  much  U 
reported,  little  elfe  can   be  faid  favourable  for  the  fiirmer's  interelt. 

Grain  markets  were  never  duller.  Our  wheat  was  bought  up,  and 
lies  mot'Hy  on  the  merchant's  hand,  at  25s.  per  boll ;  and  oats  are  pur- 
chafed  fparin^ly  at  12s.  9d.  per  4  firlots  ;  but  for  barley  i\o  price  can 
be  quoted,  it  is  abfolutely  uiifaleable,  and  in  all  probability  will  re- 
main a  drug  through  t}:e  fcafon.  If  crop  1803  is  equally  produclive 
over  the  ifland  as  the  iaR,  and  no  alteration  of  the  prefent  duty  on  Scot- 
i(h  malt  is  obtained,  it  need  not  excite  furprife  to  fee  the  produce  of  the 
north  fold  in  Mark- Lane  to  the  London  poulterer  at  a  price  ruinous  to 
the  Scotifli  land-owner  and  farmer. 

Few  people  have  got  their  winter  flock  of  cattle  difpofed  of;  and 
when  they  are  fold,  a  fmall  profit  will  only  be  got  for  keeping. 

Beef  fells  In  Elgin  at  yd.  per  lib.  of  17-^  oz.  ;  but  the  demand  is  ve- 
ry limited.      Hay  at  4d.  to  yd.  per  20  lib.  Amflerdam. 16.  J^riL 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Roxburghfiire^  April  1 5. 

*  The  cold  frolls  of  February  and  arft  week  of  March  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  very  favourable  weather  for  putting  the  fpring  wheat,  bean?, 
peas  and  oats  into  the  ground  ;  and  already  they  prefent  a  llrong  fhoot 
and  healthy  appearance.  Barley  feed  is  now  commenced  ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  clay,  or  turnips  were  eaten,  we  will  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  giving  up,  as  the  furface  is  become  fo  hard,  that  it  can- 
not be  reduced  in  a  fufHcient  manner,  if  rain  does  not  foon  arrive, 
that  kind  of  land  mull  be  left  unfovvn  ;  and,  till  a  change  comes,  we 
are  preparing  the  potato  and  turnip  land,  which  works  admirably. 

*  i<ye-grafs  feed  is  remarkably  high-priced,  particularly  what  is  war- 
ranted to  be  perennial.  In  this  county,  we  have  lately  fullered  much 
from  annual  feed,  which  as  yet  can  hardly  be  dlllinguilhed  by  appear- 
ances ;  confequently,  are  obliged  to  alter  our  fyftem,  and  to  plough  up 
grafs  land  fooner  than  formerly.  The  lambing  feafon  has  proved  good, 
and  a  full  quantity  of  lambs  may  be  expeded  i.i  our  markets.     Fat  cattle 

and 
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and  fheep  are  holding  (rood  prices,  though  rather  lower  than  a  few  weeks 
ago  ;  which  proceeds  from  the  winter  tood  being  exhauflcd,  not  from 
the  quantity  of  fat  flock  in  hand.  Sales  for  lean  hearts  have  not  yet 
commenced  ;  but  milch  cows  are  felhng  extravagantly  high,  and  young 
calves  bring  a  higher  price  than  year  olds  did  a  few  years  ago. 

«  The  corn  markets  are  very  dull,  and  the  ftack-yards  remain  better 
filled  than  ufual.  As  for  the  malt  tax,  1  do  not  think  that  many 
landlords  or  tenants  have  ferioufly  confidered  the  fubjecft.  In  one  point, 
I  am  clear,  that  as  Engliih  barley  is  fuperior  to  6cotch,  the  latter  is 
unable  to  (land  under  the  fame  duty.  However  proud  we  may  be,  on 
account  of  the  perfcftion  of  our  rural  economy,  ilill  an  Englifh  cHm.ate 
is  wanting  :  this  is  an  improvement  which  all  our  exertions  cannot  ac- 
complifli,  and  renders  our  barley^  inferior  to  thofe  of  our  fouthcrn 
neighbours. ' 

lA'tter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Per  thy  April  1 8. 

5  The  wheats  early  fown  look  vaftly  well  ;  but  the  later  fowings  af- 
ter clover  and  peas,  In  many  places,  appear  very  indifferent ;  and  none 
are  fo  forward  as  la  ft  year  at  this  time.  Grafs  fields,  in  general,  pre- 
fent  a  promifmg  afpeft,  and,  from  the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  will 
foon  afford  a  refrefhing  bite  for  live  ftock.  Owing  to  thefe  circum- 
llanccs,  I  think  it  almoft  certain  that  cattle  and  iheep  will  continue  to 
command  high  prices,  at  leaft  for  fomc  time  to  come. 

<  The  fpring  feed-work  commenced  about  the  middle  ofMarch,  though 
the  weather  was  rather  cnoift,  for  fome  foils,  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  Both  peas  and  oats  got  a  favourable  feed  bed  ;  and  a  fine 
braird,  efpecially  of  oats,  now  flioots  up.  We  have  at  this  time  wea- 
ther to  our  wifh  for  preparing  the  barley  land,  and  fome  people  have 
even  fown  that  grain.  Indeed,  in  comparing  the  early  and  late  bar- 
leys of  laft  year,  the  difference  is  fo  great  in  quality,  that  a  doubt 
might  be  held  whether  they  are  both  the  produce  of  the  fame  feafon. 
This  difference  furniflies  an  inducement  to  few  early  ;  but  it  v'ill  be 
eicrht  days,  at  leaft,  before  a  general  fowing  takes  place. 

*  In  this  quarter  of  the  country,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  grain, 
and  none  at  all  for  barley.  Many  people  had  good  hopes,  for  a  while, 
that  an  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  malt  duty,  which  would  have 
occafioned  an  incrtafe  of  barley  purchafers  ;  but  as  yet  no  favourable 
anfwer  is  received  to  the  refpcvTiable  reprefentations  offered  on  the 
fubjea. ' 

Argylejljire  ^tarterly  Report. 

During  the  winter,  we  had  in  this  county  lefs  froft:  and  fnow  than 
ufual,  the  weather  having  been  generally  wet,  and  often  ftormy.  The 
ground  having  been  thus  deluged  with  lain,  was  not  In  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  ft  td  fo  early-  as  ufual.  But  the  lofs  Is  amply  made  up  by  the 
fineft  weather  ever  known  at  this  feafon,  which  we  have  had  for  a  fort' 
night  paft  :  fo  that  the  fowing  will  probably  be  concluded  yet  at  the 

ufual 
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ufual  time.  The  fpring  of  grafs,  within  this  fortnljrht,  Is  uncommonly- 
rapid  ;  a  circumilaiicc  higlily  favourable  to  the  flicep,  as  was  alfo  the 
Icalon  of  dtoppii)g  their  lambs  :  To  that  tlie  lofs  will  not  probably  be 
found  very  couiklcrablc  on  this  kind  of  flock,  which  is  now  become  the 
great  ilaple  of  the  Highlands.  Meal  continues,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinvie  at  a  reafonal)lc  rate,  though  a  great  deal  has  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  deficiency  C)f  the  lafl  crop  of  potatoes,  which  may 
be  called  our  ItafF  of  bread.  It  has  been  generally  fold  about  i6d. 
the  peck  of  to  lib.  Bear,  which  is  moflly  made  into  whiflvy,  with  or 
without  licenfe,  has  fold  at  the  rate  of  16  or  17s.  the  Linlithgow  boll, 
or  from  25  to  26s.  per  quarter  of  eight  bufhels.  Potatoes  are  now  as  high 
as  IS.  the  peck.  Butcher  meat  6d.  the  EngliHi  lib.  The  price  of  all 
forts  of  cattle    promifes   to  exceed  even  that  of  laft  year,   though  then 

high    beyond    all   precedent.      Land   lets  and   fells  in  proportion.- 

yi^ril  16. 

Aherdeenjlnre  ^tarterly  Report. 

For  a  month  or  five  weeks  pad,  we  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  finefl 
feafons  recolle£led  by  any  man  alive.  Neither  the  plough  nor  the  har- 
rows, nor  any  other  work  therewith  connefted,  have  found  any  obftruc- 
tion,  and  both  have  been  kept  clofely  employed.  This  was  more  ne- 
cefTary  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  county,  where  a  ftorm  of  fnow,  and 
frequent  returns  of  froft,  had  very  much  interrupted  the  work  for  two 
months  preceding.  The  fowing  of  peas  and  oats  is  generally  over. 
Many  have  begun  to  fow  bear,  and  foroe  people  are  altogether  fi- 
nifhed. 

Grain  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  much  reduced  in  price.  Oat  meal 
may  be  quoted  from  13  to  14s.  6d.  per  boll.  Oats  in  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  qualities.  Bear  fcarcely  finds  a  purchaier  at  any  price  ;  of 
courfe,  the  culture  of  that  grain  is  much  curtailed,  and  mult  be  fo  flill 
more  if  the  prefent  malt  duty  continues. 

Grafs  came  forward  very  brifldy  for  fome  time  ;  but  the  continuance 
of  drought,  with  frequent  frofts  at  night,  has  in  fome  degree  checked 
its  progrefs.  Grafs  parks,  which  are  already  fet  for  the  feafon,  have 
nearly  maintained  their  former  value.  Cattle,  efpecially  lean  ftock, 
are  much  above  prices  formerly  reported  ;  indeed  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  of  them  on  hand  than  is  neceffary  to  flock  the  grafa  ; 
of  courfe  little  alteration  can  be  looked  for.  Sheep  markets  are  not  yet 
commenced  ;  but  they  are  expedled  to  be  equally  hfgh  in  price  as 
thofe  for  cattle. 

The  price  of  labour  Is  flill  advancing  very  rapidly.  Thus,  whea 
years  of  fcarcity  advance  the  price  of  corn  to  an  extravagant  rate,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  be  advanced  in  proportion,  that  the  people  may 
live.  Again,  if  corn  falls  exceedingly  low,  the  labourers  can  enforce 
their  own  demands  almoft  to  what  they  pleafe,  becaufe  boarding  is 
cheap,  and  they  can  afford  to  be  idle.  This  falls  harder  on  the  north 
country  farmers,  as  few  of  them  employ  married  fervants,  which  cannot 
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be  attrlbated  fo  much  to  the  farmers,  as  to  a  prevaih'ng  pra<f\ice,  for 
time  imm.emorial,  of  letting  detachtd  pieces  of  land  to  people  on  account 
of  getting  their  harveft  work.  In  fome  cafes,  no  work  is  performed, 
but  rent  paid  In  lieu  of  it.  The  lower  orders  iiavc  hitherto  lived  very 
comfortably  in  that  way  ;  and  they  are  {o  fenfi!)le  of  it,  that,  after  a 
man  gets  a  wife,  he  confiders  it  as  bondage  and  flavery  to  be  a  hired 
fervant.  He  is  a  bird  of  parfage,  that  will  continue  no  longer  than 
he  can  find  another  opening  ;  and  his  fcrvice,  in  the  mean  lime,  is  far 
from  being  pleafant  to  thofe  who  employ  him. — .^pr'il  16. 

DumfriesJJj'ire  ^mrierly  Report. 

There  has  fcldom  been  a  better  fpring-feed  feafon  than  that  which 
is  now  about  being  clofed.  The  moderate  but  frequent  froils  in  Fe- 
bruary, put  the  land  in  the  mod  kindly  (late.  About  the  beginning  of 
old  iVlarch,  the  dry  grounds  were  in  good  order  ;  and  in  ten  days  there- 
after, the  wet  foils  were  in  a  fuitable  condition  to  receive  the  feed.  The 
oats  are  now  nlmoft  all  above  ground,  and  appear  ftrong  and  clofe.  The 
quantity  fown  fcems  not  quite  fo  much  as  in  the  lalt  or  former  year. 
Barley  feed  is  now  begun  ;  and  the  ground  is  In  excellent  order  for  re- 
ceiving it.  Tlie  early  fown  v* heat  appears  liealthy  and  forward;  but 
that  fown  after  Martinmas  feems  feeble  and  backward. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  landholders  of  this  county  was  unanimous- 
in  an  application  to  Parliament  for  moderating  the  malt  tax.  No  mat- 
ter that  has  been  under  their  confideration  for  many  years,  is  thought 
to  l3e  of  more  interefting  confequence.  Our  barley  never  can  compete, 
in  our  own  country,  with  that  from  the  fouth,  if  fubjed  to  the  fame 
duties.  The  fair  equalized  duties  hitlierto  paid  for  malting  barley, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  the  culture  of  that  graiu  being  increafed,  and  in 
a  great  degree  exrended  our  turnip  hufbandry.  In  fhort,  good  cultiva- 
tion in  this  county  appears  to  depend  upon  barley  ;  and  fuch  a  check 
as  the  immoderate  duty  impofed  lall  Scffion,  fo  unproportioned  to  the 
grain  of  Scotland,  may  prove  hurtful,  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  both 
landlord  and  farmer. 

The  cattle  markets  are  longer  of  beginning  than  was  cxptdted.  The 
demand  from  tl:e  fouth  has  yet  been  little  ;  but  if  there  be  no  extraor- 
dinary check  to  vegetation,  it  is  fuppoftd  there  will  foon  be  many 
buyers.  The  demand  for  young  flieep  has  not  either  been  equal  to  ex- 
peftation.  A  further  advance  in  the  })ricc  of  (lock  of  any  kind  feems 
not  to  be  wiHied  for  by  any  reafonable  perfon  :  but,  from  the  failure  of 
fheep  in  Yorkftrire,  and  other  parts  in  the  north  of  England,  and  from 
the  number  of  cattle  that  Hill  come  to  the  fliambles  before  they  are  at 
maturity,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  prices  muft  keep  up,  at  leaft 
while  the  increafed  number  of  purcliafers  of  meat  arc  enabled,  by  high 
wages,  to  pay  for  it. j^pril  18. 

Lelttr  from  a  Fafvier  in  the  Upper  IVard  of  Lanarhy  April  18. 

*  In  this  high  diflrift,  we  have  had  a  «nofl  favourable  feed-time  ;  and 
the  fowiog  of  oata  became  general  about  the  20th  of  March.     Sced- 
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work  is  now  nearly  fiiildied,  and  \vc  arc  biify  ^nving  our  lands  tlie  fccond 
furrow  tor  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  early  (own  oats  make  a  flourifh- 
injr  appearance",  and  our  youn^  gralFes  proTnife  wtll.  Cattle  of  all  de- 
fcriptions  keep  at  high  prices,  and  fo  do  flioep  ;  black- faced  ewes  from 
2CS.  to  25s.  and  weddcr  hogs  from  16s.  to  19s.  We  have  only  a  fmall 
demand  for  t^rain  from  Glafgow,  which  in  general  is  our  beft  jnarket,  ' 

Wigtonfiire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  v/cather  fince  laft  Report,  lias  been  exceeding  variable  ;  nearly 
to  the  latter  end  of  February  froll  and  rain  altert)ately.  March,  and  to 
iiie  middle  of  this  month,  although  interrupted  now  and  then  with  hea- 
vy fhowers  of  rain,  rather  a  good  feed  time  than  otherwife  to  thofe  who 
have  had  indullry  fnfficlent  to  '  catch  the  fcafon  as  it  jl'ies  :  *  a  precept 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  hufbandraan. 

The  late  partial  malc-tnx  has  caufcd  many  fn-mers  give  up  fowing 
bear,  fubftituting  potato  oats  in  its  place,  until  fnch  time  as  the  ivifdoui 
of  the  Legiflature  fee  thejultice  and  found  policy  of  taxing  malt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ardent  fpirit  it  contains,  and  not  according  to  the  mea-. 
iure  or  weight. 

Wheat  and  new  grafs  have  a  very  healthy  appearance  ;  and  though 
cur  vegetation  was  by  no  means  early,  it  has  had  but  little  interruption 
fmce  it  began.  The  price  of  grain  at  prefent  feems  to  look  a  little  up* 
ward.  Oats  from  20s.  to  30s.  p.  boll ;  choice  feed  Potato  Oats  40s.  ; 
Bear  from  25s.  to  30s.  p.  Galloway  boll  ;  Wheat  from  5s  6d.  to  7s.  6d, 
t.  bufliel  ;  Potatoes  is.  p.  builiel.  Butcher  Meat  much  about  6d.  a 
pound  in  quarters.     Choice  pieces  of  Beef  8d.^.  lib. 

The  prices  of  lean  {lock  (iill  keep  high.  We  had  a  very  fine  fncw 
of  Galloway  cattle,  befides  a  few  (lall-fed  Irifh  bullocks,  at  the  Glen- 
iuce  new  market  on  Thurfday  lail ;  and  though  the  dealers  rather  ap- 
peared fliy,  thofe  who  bought  gave  handfome  prices.  One  great  caufe 
of  the  dealers  rather  keeping  off,  was,  the  grafs  not  yet  being  ready  to 
receive  (lock.  But  fnch  indeed  is  the  extravagant  price  of  young  cattle, 
that  many  think  of  laying  aOde  tillage,  and  attending  chiefly  to  breed- 
ing and  rearing  cattle,  and,  if  pofibht  to  preferve  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween grain  and  llock.  One  year,  we  cry  for  bread  1  The  next,  a  fu- 
perabundance  is  poured  in  amongft  us  from  all  quarters.  Can  no  effec- 
tual means  be  found  to  enfure  at  all  times  feed  to  the  fower,  and  bread 
to  the  eater  ?  At  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  good  hufbandry  is 
diffufcd  throughout  the  remoteil  parts  of  the  Britini  empire,  Hill  we  be- 
hold a  vaft  furface  lying  in  its  natural  (late  !  Here  the  philanthropic 
mind  looks  forward,  and,  with  a  pleafing  fatisFavlHiion,  views  in  profpeft 
the  happy  period  when  all  thofe  waile  lands  (hall  be  broui-ht  into  a  ftate 
of  cultivation — feeding  millions  !  But  lam  afraid  I  am  wandering  from 
the  fubjedl  of  a  Report.     Adieu 19th  April  1803. 

Beriulchjljire  ^lavtcrly  Report. 

This  quaiter  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  the  different  field 
operations.     The  frotU  in  February  having  gone   off  without  rain,  left 
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the  land  in  a  fine  ftate  for  harrowing-  A  goOd  deal  of  turnip  land  was 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  March  :  the  fuwlng  of  beans,  peas, 
and  oats,  followed  in  courfc,  and  continued  without  interruption  till 
the  whole  was  completed  in  .the  higheft  order.  Barley  feed  is  now 
pretty  well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  turnip  fallows  have  already  got  a 
fecond  furrow. 

From  the  extent  of  turnips  which  remained  unconfumed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  a  coniiderable  redudiioii  in  the  letting  price  took 
place  ;  but  they  afford  fo  little  nourillimeot  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  feafon,  when  compared  with  nita  baga,  that  the  letter  root  is  evi- 
dently getting  more  and  more  into  life,  and  will  probably,  in  a  few 
years,  entirely  fiiperfede  the  common  turnip  as  a  fpring  feed. 

A  finer  lambing  ffafon  we  have  feldom  witncifed,  and  pallurcs  are  fo 
forward  as  to  afford  a  good  bite  to  the  ewes  and  lambs.  Winter 
■wheats  received  a  check  from  the  bleak  winds  in  February,  but  have  now 
s  healthy  promifing  appearance.  Young  clovers  are  in  general  luxuri- 
ant ;  and  from  the  kindly  warmth  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  fpring 
corns  have  made  a  quick  braird. 

In  our  butcher  markets,  mutton  has  recently  experienced  a  trifling 
advance,  the  bell  being  now  8d.  j^.  lib.  of  [  7^  oz.  ;  bell  beef  the  fame. 
Lean  flock,  both  cattle  and  fiicep,  are  dearer  than  latl  year  ;  but  corn 
markets  are  extremely  dull. April  i8th. 

E,nji  Lothiafi  ^larterly  Report. 

From  the  unfettled  weather  of  February,  and  firfl  two  weeks  of 
March,  the  commencement  of  feed-work  was  protracted  more  than 
iifually  happens  in  this  diftridl  ;  and  very  little  grain  was  got  fown  be- 
fore the  15th  March,  when  the  bufintfs  was  entered  upon  with  vigour. 
Since  that  time  the  weather  has  been  uniformly  dry,  generally  very 
rn-ild  ;  hut  for  fome  days  pad  a  degree  of  cold  has  prevailed,  which 
rivals  that  of  any  of  the  winter  months.  Vegetation,  though  it  fet  in* 
with  rapidity,  is  now  completely  Hopped  ;  and  the  ground  is  become 
fo  dry,  that,  without  rain,  the  progrefs  of  fpring  crops  would  be  trifling, 
even  was  the  Hate  of  the  weather  in  other  refpefts  materially  amended. 

The  winter  fown  wheats  do  not  offer  fuch  a  promifing  fliow  as  laft 
year,  at  this  date,  but  the  extent  of  land  fown  with  that  grain  this 
fpring  is  confiderable  ;  and  exiiiing  circumflances  impericAifly  call  for  a 
farther  augmentation.  Wheat,  in  faft,  is  the  only  grain  that  bears  a 
price  adequate  to  the  fcale  of  modern  rents,  and  Hands  a  better  cliance 
of  maintaining  its  value  than  barley  ;  feeing  that  the  value  of  the  latter 
is  artificially  depreiTed  by  the  heavy  public  burdens  impofed  upon  the 
inanufadluring  of  it  into  malt,  ale,  and  fpirits.  Oats  are  capable  of  pay- 
ing more  money  than  barley,  which,  after  all,  is  a  ticklilh  crop  upon 
the  generality  of  foils,  and  is  railed  at  a  great  deal  of  more  expence. 

Markets  for  grain  have  not  fludluated  much  in  the  courfe  of  the  quar- 
ter, though  the  demand  has  not  been  briflc.  Befl  wheat  has  generally 
fold  from  7s.  to  7s.  6d./fr  Wincheftcr  bulhel.      Barley  from  2s.  6d.  to 
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3s.  Some  for  feed  as  high  as  3s.  6d.  Oats  2S.  3d.  to  2s.  cj^.  Beant 
and  peas  3s.  pd.  to  4s.  3d.  per  the  fame  meafure.  The  Winchefter 
bnfhel  is  not  ufed  in  Scotland  ;  hut  the  prices  are  here  reduced  to  that 
itandard  for  the  Information  of  En-ghlh  readers. 

Fat  caitle  and  fheep  have  alfo  brought  much  the  fame  prices  as  for- 
metly  reported,  and  the  quantity  on  hand  is  not  fupnofed  to  be  confi- 
derable.  As  a  full  fupply  of  food  was  generally  polfcffed  by  every 
farmer,  the  markets  were  not  glutted  like  thofe  of  lad  feafon  when  ar- 
ticles were  fold  at  an  undervalue,  that  is,  when  compared  with  the  rates 
at  which  (lock  were  purchafed  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Great  ewe« 
of  the  Highland  breed  advanced  about  is.  6d. /?.  head  ;  and  their  lambs, 
from  the  late  good  weather,  and  plentifulnefs  of  food,  have  hitherto 
thriven  as  well  as  could  be  wiflied. 

On  the  19th  of  this  month,  a  fevere  hurricane  from  the  weft  did 
much  damage  in  this  county.  Several  ftack-yards  were  completely  un- 
covered ;  many  fields  of  light  land,  newly  fown,  were  fo  much  blown, 
that  fome,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  require  to  be  feeded  a  fecond  time  ;  nay, 
even  fome  fields  of  clay  occupied  by  winter  wheat,  and  which  were  mel- 
lowed by  froft,  received  confiderable  injury.  The  preceding  week  was 
fo  uncommonly  hot  as  to  exhauft  the  furface  of  moifture,  while  the 
fame  caufe  rendered  the  ropes  and  covering  of  the  Hacks  unable  to  refifi: 
the  fiercenefs  of  the  gale,  and  occafioned  a  figlit  in  many  places  fome- 
thing  like  what  may  be  figured  when  a  fleet  of  ililps  are  wrecked. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  county,  to  confider  the  malt-tax  of  laft  Sefllon, 
fome  refolutlons  were  propofed,  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  inftruft  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Hope,  their  member,  to  join  with  other  Scotlfn 
members,  In  procuring  an  alteration  of  the  prefent  duty.  After  a  good 
deal  of  argumcp.t,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correfpond  with  Colonel 
Hope  ;  but,  fo  far  as  known,  tlie  committee  have  not  entered  upou 
their  deliberations. April  22. 

Mid-Lothian  ^mrierly  Report. 

The  froft  which  commenced  in  the  month  of  January,  with  confi- 
derable feverity,  gave  a  feafonable  check  to  vegetation  :  it  became  more 
moderate  in  the  month  of  February,  and  went  off  without  any  of  thofe 
torrents  of  rain  which  frequently  occur  at  what  Is  termed  the  breaking 
i^p  of  the  ftorm  ;  of  courfe,  grafs  ground  was  in  a  ftate  for  ploughing 
as  foon  as  the  abfence  of  froft  did  permit  ;  and  every  other  fpecies  of 
field  labour  foon  followed  in  courfe. 

The  fovving  of  oats  and  beans  commenced  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  continued  without  fo  much  as  a  fhower  to  interrupt  its  progrefs 
until  all  was  got  finlfhed.  Since  that  period  the  weather  has  continued 
dry,  with  an  incrcafed  degree  of  heat.  Laft  week  It  was  fo  vrey  warm  as 
rather  to  refemble  the  month  of  July  than  April.  Such  a  remaikable 
feed  time  Is  certainly  in  the  remembrance  of  very  few. 

But  on   Tucfday,  the    19th  current,    a  fad  revtrfe  took  place.     It 

^lo'/ved   a    downright  tornado,   with   violent   blafts  of  hail  at  intervals, 
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Numberk'fs  houfes  were  unroofed,  corn  (lacks  uncovered,  and  fome  of 
them  overturned.  The  cro;v3  nciis  were  upfet,  and  daOied  to  the 
Tround,  with  the  young  onen.  The  tender  blades  of  grairi  and  young 
clovers  have  become  black,  and  the  rye  grafs  planes  are  much  blafted. 

Some  farmers  have  fminitd  their  barley  fowingj  ;  but  by  far  the  gieat- 
eft  number  have  not  yet  begun  it.  Tlie  early  fown  wheats,  after  fam- 
mer  fallow,  look  well ;  but  the  latter  ones,  after  beans,  potatoes,  or 
clover,  look  very  indifPerent  indeed,  and  will  require  a  favourable  fcafou 
to  make  them  a  tolerable  crop. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  unco'-nmon  goodnefs  of  the  (t^ion^ 
regeiatlon  is  by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  this  circnmftance  is  nothing  againft  the  ir.terell  of 
either  the  farmer  or  gardener. 

The  prices  of  grain  have  continued  Aeady  fmce  laft  Report,  and  are  ex- 
aciily  the  fame  to  the  confumer.  Any  fmall  increafe  that  has  taken 
place  arifes  from  the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  grain  by  the  drought 
of  fpring.  Barley  continues  as  dull  in  fale  as  ever,  and  i^i  refufed  by 
the  brewers  and  diftillers.  This  mult  continue  to  be  the  cafe  while  they 
can  import  fuperior  barley,  and  manufafture  it  at  the  fame  duties  with 
that  of  very  inferior  quality.  Now  that  the  malt  laws  are  to  be 
brought  under  review  of  the  landholders  of  Scotland,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will 'give  the  fubjedl  that  mature  confideration  which  its  importance 
merits  ;  and  will  not  fwerve  from  the  inveiligation,  by  being  told,  (as 
was  anfwered,  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  to  the  petition  of  the 
Mid-Lothian  farmers),  that  Scotland  had  long  enjoyed  an  exemption  of 
^o per  cut.  on  the  malt  duties  :  that  however  wife  this  exemption  was 
at  fird,  it  has  now  become  unnccefTary  :  that  there  are  Hill  a  difference 
of  about  27  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  duties  in  favour  of  Scotland,  which 
is  at  lead  equal  to  the  difference  between  Scots  and  Enghfh  barley. 
Thefe  affertions,  although  true  in  the  abftrad,  and  operate  in  favour 
of  the  confumer,  yet  are  irrelevant  when  applied  to  the  grower  of  Scots 
barley.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  him,  u'hile  the  finell  barley  of  the 
maritime  counties  in  England  can  be  brought  here,  at  little  more  ex- 
pence  than  will  carry  it  to  the  London  market,  and  at  lefs  expence  than 
will  tranfport  it  to  fome  of  the  great  commercial  towns  on  the  weft  of 
England  ;  and  when  brought  here  h  manufactured  at  the  very  fame 
duties  with  the  mod  inferior  barley  of  home  growth  ;  asd  the  fpin'ls 
made  from  it  cannot  be  carried  back  to  England,  owing  to  the  pro, 
hibiiions  thereupon  ?  This,  no  doubt,  mud  make  whilky  both  more 
plentiful  and  cheap  than  otherwife  it  would  be.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  policy,  or  rather  impolicy  of  this  meafure,  will  come  under  the 
confideration  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  now  fcem  to  have  taken  up  the 
matter  in   good  carncll. 

Thofe  farmers  who  were  not  deterred  by  the  high  prices  irom  ket'p- 
\\-\'^  their  ufual  number  of  v.' inter  Aock,  are  as  far  advanced  in  thrafhing 
ap  commonly.     But  others,  who  had  either  lefs  ftock,  or  arc  \\\  ul'e  to 
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<^ifpofe  of  tlieif  ftraw  at  the  EcHnbiirgii  market,  have  nuieh  more  on 
hand  than  uhral ;  and  certainly,  taking  ilie  \vh(»le  contity,  the  ftack- 
vards  are  nnich  (uller  than  has  been  the  eafe  Kjr  iniiny  years  back,  at 
this  periot!  of  die  fealyn. 

'J'lie  lldiubin.^li  market  has  been  fully  fupplied  f«)r  tlie  two  lail 
months  with  fat  cattle,  and  faies  heavy,  at  about  a  fliilling  />.  (lone  be- 
low the  prices  quoted  in  lalt  Report.  Although  there  has  been  ahnolk 
no  demand  this  Ipring  from  England  for  cattle  to  the  graCtJ,  yet  the  prices 
have  kept  up  ful'.y  equal  to  that  of  any  former  period. 

Great  ewes  (that  is,  ewes  heavy  with  lamb)  have  fold  high  beyond  all 
former  example:  fome  have  reached  27L  which  liftecn  or  twenty  years 
imce  fold  at  about  61.   or  7I.  p.  fcore. 

At  the  Houfe-cf-Muir  matkeis,  there  was  a  fcanty  fupply  at  the  firfl:, 
and  prices  extravagant  ;  at  the  other  two,  great  numbers  of  ewes  v.'ere 
brought  forward,  and  prices  dropt  from  3s.  to  5s.  a-head.  But  fomc 
people  verfant  in  the  bufinefs  allege  that  the  fall  was  more  nominal  thaa 
real,  as  the  goods  exhibited  v»'cre  nearly  as  much  inferior  in  value  33  the 
prices  were  lower. April  23. 

Fife   ^mrterly  Report, 

In  no  feafon  lias  finer  weather  for  tillage  and  f«ed  work  been  enjoyed, 
than  the  one  now  hnifhed.  Almoft  every  where  in  this  county,  cveu 
on  wet  lands,  the  oats  were  harrowed  in  dry,  and  in  fuch  fine  order, 
as  in  a  great  degree  prefages  another  plentiful  crop.  Young  wheats 
look  well  ;  and  ihe  preparation  for  bailey  has  gone  on  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Sown  grafs  is  excellent  ;  every  where  the  clovers  arc  thick  ;  and  the 
laft  warm  weather  has  m.ade  them  advance  greatly,  as  well  as  rye  grafs. 
Flax  feed  for  fowing  has  been  rather  fcarce,  and  fold  fo  high  as  2s.  pa- 
lippie,  and  7I.  7s.  per  hogfliead  ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  the  denaand  of 
this  county  (where  much  is  generally  iuvvn)  could  hardly  be  procured. 
Potatoes  are  preferved  in  large  quantities,  and  in  good  order;  but,  owing' 
to  the  low  price  of  grain  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  They 
are  advanced  to  7s.  ptr  boll  for  feed  ;  but  general  qualities  cannot  bo 
ibid,  and  they  mull  be  confumed  with  cattle. 

The  price  of  barley  continues  very  low.  Such  as  weighs  i  7  Hone 
Dutch  weight  pi;r  boll,  fells  at  14s.  6d.  Inferior  qualities  have  beea 
fold  fo  low  as  7s.  ;  and  a  very  large  quantity  remains  In  the  Hack- 
yards.  This  is  occalioned  not  only  by  a  lov/  price,  but  from  there 
being  no  market  ;  the  brewer  and  diftiller  uniformly  preferring  the 
finell  qualities  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  have  declared,  where  the  quality  was 
poor,  that  they  could  not  afibid  to  pay  duty  for  it,  even  if  the  farmer 
would  give  it  for  nothlgg. 

Oat-meal  continues  about  j6s. per  boll.  Labourers  wages  have  rifea 
confiderabty  of  late  ;  is.  6d.  per  day  is  current,  and  is.  Sd.  in  many 
places}  for  good  haiuU.     Fat  cattle  are  ilili  high  priced  ;  but  lean  Itock 
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bouglit   I'n  autumn,    and   kept  on  ftraw,    will  pay  very  poorly  for  win- 


ter keeping.      Straw   of  all   kind: 
visual  renidins. j^pr'il  19. 


plentiful      and  much  unthraflied 
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ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Stafford,  April  4, 

<  The  weather  has  lately  been  very  mild,  and  we  have  enjoyed  a  fine 
lambing  feafon.  From  what  1  can  learn,  very  few  lambs  have  beea 
loft  ;  and  they  promife,  under  a  continuation  of  ihefe  circumttances,  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  The  wheats  of  this  county  are  in  a  very 
thriving  ftate ;  and  feed  work  of  all  kinds  is  far  advanced.  The  graia 
markets  have  been  dull  fince  my  laft ;  and  wheat  has  fold  at  8s. 
6d.  ;  barley,  3s.  pd.  ;  oats,  2s.  9d.  ;  all  per  bufhcl  of  ^\  gallons.  At 
laft  market,  there  was  a  trifling  advance. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  low  price  of  corn,  land  is  ftill  on  the  advance; 
and  the  moment  a  field  is  in  the  market,  there  is  lure  to  be  many  com- 
petitors. Arable  land  lets  from  20s.  to  40s.  per  acre  ;  but  meadow, 
and  good  grafs  land,  draw  from  Cos.  to  63s.  Beef  and  mutton  keep  up 
in  price,  viz,  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ;  bacon,  Qd,  ;  Dorfet  lambs,  about 
three  months  old,   have  currently  brought  30s.  each.  * 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  an  extenfve  Breeding  Dif'liU,  April  i^th. 

*  Owing  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fodder  and  other  food  during  the  late  years  of  fcarcity,  great  numbers 
of  cattle  died,  and  many  were  flaughtered  lean,  in  ahnoll  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which,  with  the  increafcd  confumption  of  animal  food, 
in  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  grain,  undoubtedly 
caufed  that  defalcation  in  the  fupplies  of  live  ftock,  which  has  of  late 
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been  fo  mnch  felt  in  moft  of  our  cnttle  markets.  I^,  however,  the 
feafor.s  are  favourable,  and  if  tl.e  fpirit  for  rcarinir  live  (lock,  vvliicb  at 
prefert  prtv.iils  it)  this  and  other  dillri(fts,  continue,  it  is  probable  thatj 
in  a  few  vtar.s,  the.confumers  will  experience  confiderable  relief.  Almpft 
every  farmer  has  reared,  in  laft  year  and  this,  about  one  third  more  calves 
than  cufti;in;'.-y  t  and  the  number  o{  fwine  has  alfo  been  much  ircreafcd. 
The  inclement  ienfons,  which  caufed  the  late  alarming  fcarcity  of  corn, 
proved  alfo  deilruftive  to  tlie  fheep  ;  but  the  lofs  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
copipeniated  by  the  vaft  number  of  lambs  leaved  during  the  fucceeding 
prop'tif'Us  ones.  Unluckily,  however,  a  dtftruc^ive  rot  took  place  among 
them  lad;  a"itM»nn,  efpecially  thofe  on  (irong  and  retentive  foils,  which  haB 
made  confiderable  havock.  ' 

Letter  from  a  F.:rn!cr  in  IValcSy   April  15/^. 

*  T;-.f  vf:t'i"r  has  been  particnlavJfUfavourable  for  thefe  feven  weeks 
paH  ;  31  !]  wc  are  geiring  on  fail  with  our  bsrley  feed.  The  lai.d  never 
v\orked  belt'-!  than  it  has  done  this  year;  and,  if  the  weather  continues 
favorable  for  anot!;er  w-eck,  mofl  (^f  our  feed  work  will  be  over,  except 
on  the  ciays,  where  they  are  crying  cut  for  rain.  Our  winter  fown 
wheats  (as  far  as  1  have  feen)  have  looked  thin  and  weak  ^rom  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  the  long  continued  froft  in  January  and  February  (though 
we  had  no  cufting  winds)  has  prove. i  fatal  to  a  great  deal.  Some  fields 
that  were  ilultercd,  and  in  good  heart,  are  lookii>g  well ;  but  they  are 
but  a  fmall  propoition  cf  the  countty  in  general.  Owing,  1  fuppofe, 
to  the  poor  profpeft  of  wheat  on  the  ground,  and  the  very  low  price  of 
barley,  and  a  favourable  fpring,  there  has  been  more  wheat  fown  this 
fprirg  than  ever  was  before  in  Glamorganfliire ;  many  having  fown 
■wheat  where  barley  was  originally  intended  ;  which  at  prtfent  has  a  better 
appearance  th-n  t[)e  winter  fown  fields.  Oats  and  peas  braird  very  fine, 
I  have  feen  but  few  beans.  The  firlt  fown  barley  begms  to  look  green. 
Corn  of  all  kinds  is  dull  of  fale.  Good  wheat  will  fetch  20s.  our 
Wel(h  buOitl,  or  about  8s.  Winchefler;  but  what  is  pitched  in  our 
market  i.s  only  a  few  facks,  which  is  fv)ld  in  pecks,  and  half  pecks,  to 
people  who  buy  corn  for  their  own  ufe.  The  n.illers  will  not  give  more 
thaii  18s.  for  i6bp(H]nds.  They  buy  all  by  weight;  and  the  wheat 
this  year  weighs  very  light.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  barley. 
The.  v<*ry  be(t  Is  not  higher  tlijn  3s.  the  Wiiichefter  buditl  ;  and  oats 
about  2s.  Catrii'  aTui  flieep  11  ill  hold  their  price.  AfCardifF  fair,  the 
fecond  Wcdnelday  in  March,  there  were  but  f:w  buyers  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
the  price-^  lower  ;  but,  fince  that  time,  the  demand  has  increafed,  and 
they  arc  now  full  as  dear  as  lall  year.  Owing  to  the  early  fpring,  and  the 
line  appearance  of  graf^  cvnvs  and  calves,  and  ewes  and  lambs,  are  par- 
ticularly dear.  Pigs  are  n^n  fo  high-priced  as  they  liavc  Been  ;  but  ftore 
pigs  are  ilill  very  high.  Butcher  meat  dea'-.  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal, 
8d.  and  Qd.  per  ]>  )und  ;  I'oik  at  yd.;  Butter,  is.  2d.  ;  Cheefe,  .from 
^^,  to  od.,  accotding  to  quality.  The  price  of  labour  is  advancing 
\vith  us  every  week;  2s.  per  day  fccuu  now  to  be  the  common  hire; 
and  men  arc  not  to  be  got  even  for  that.     The  thralhing  of  our  corn  is 
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now  a  ferious  affair  ;  aiul,  if  I  continue  to  plougli,  mud  try  to  get  a 
thrafhing  machine.  My  far;n  being  free  of  tithe,  induces  luc  to  plough 
more  than  I  otherwife  would  do.  ' 

Tuyhpirv  ^-larterly  Report. 

The  fpiing  feed  has  in  few  fe.ifons  been  more  favourably  committed 
to  the  ground.  The  weather  was  for  fcveral  weeka  fo  dry  and 
fine,  that  it  mufl  general) v  have  been  the  fanner's  fault  if  any  ncciiTHiy 
bufinefs  of  this  kind  has  been  negleded.  We  had  a  very  feafotiable 
fupply  of  rain  iaft  week,  which  not  only  promoted  vegetation  materially, 
but  alfo  much  improved  the  condition  of  fume  lands,  which  had  been 
rendered  too  dry  and  hard  for  fowlng.  The  growth  of  every  thing  Is 
very  promifing  ;  and  though  flight  frofts  occur,  there  is  every  indication 
of  an  early  and  abundant  fupply  of  grafs.  Tiie  young  wheats  are  in 
general  luxuriant  and  healthy. 

The  turnips  have  been  prcfervcd  through  the  winter,  in  a  ftate  un- 
ufually  found  and  nutritive.  A  confiderable  quantity  remains  to  be 
eaten.  Hay  is  more  plentiful  than  was  expefted  ;  and  is  about  4I.  ics. 
per  ton.  The  ewes  are  prolific  ;  and  the  lambs,  in  fo  fine  a  feafon, 
have  received  no  check  in  their  thriving. 

The  clovers,  tares,  and  other  feeds,  are  very  forward  and  produftive  ; 
and  the  fpring  and  fummer  fallows  are  proceeding  at  an  eafy  expesice  of 
time  and  labour. 

Tiie  btft  wheat  is  about  73.  6d.  ;  Bailey,  4s. ;  Oats,  2s.  6d. ;  Beans, 
4s.  ;   Potatoes,   2s.,   per  buPnel. 

Cattle  and  (heep,  both  fat  and  lean,  are  at  high  prices,  though  appa- 
rently declining  at  prtfent.  The  breeding  of  caKes  is  more  attend-d  to 
now  than  formerly.  B^r-ef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  are  about  8d.  per 
lib.;  butter,    ijd. April  i^ih. 

Norfolh   ^larterly  Report. 

The  young  wheats  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  ilate  ;  and 
the  fpring  feeds  have  been  put  into  the  ground  under  the  mod  favour- 
able circumilances.  The  weather  is  at  prefent  fo  warm,  that  every 
article  fprings  with  the  greateft  rapidity  ;  and  the  profpeft  is  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  wifhed  for  a  iVcond  good  crop.  A  good  flock  of  all 
forts  of  grain  in  hand  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  undecided  flate  of 
the  nation  refp^ifling  Peace  or  War,  every  article  is  duil  in  fale,  and 
the  demand  fmall.  The  fliipping  prices  at  Lynn  are — Wiieat,  53s.  ; 
Rye,  37s.;  Barley,  22s.;  Oats,  17s.;  White  PeaF,  3SS.  ;  Grey, 
33s.;  Beans,  29s.;  all  per  quarter  of  8  Winchciler  bufliels,  and  free 
on  board. 

EJfex  ^nu-terly  Rtport. 

The  peculiar  finenefs  of  the  fpring  has  permitted  the  feed  to  I?e  put 
into  the  ground  in  the  moil  favourable  manner.  As  foon  as  the  frofl 
left  us,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  February,  bean-foxving  com- 
menced ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  fowing  of  pea?,  oats,  and 
barley  became  general.'    We  had  one  or  two  fnowy  days,  which "rctard- 
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t\   our  progrefs  ;  but  with   that  exception  the  weather  has  been  truly 
delightful.   ^ 

The  froft  was  very  fevere  in  December  and  January.  One  morning 
I  obferved  the  thermometer  to  be  only  3  degrees  above  the  cypher,  in 
a  north  afpecl,  where  it  waa  rather  fhcltered.  We  had  during  this 
feafon  little  or  no  fnow  upon  the  gvound,  fo  that  the  young  wheats 
were  inJL«red  ;  and  vegetatiuV)  has  been  fo  much  impeded  by  the 
grub  uorm,  that  there  is  not  above  two  thirds  of  good  plants.  Some 
farmers  have  ploughed  their  wheats  up.  This,  however,  is  the  cafe 
but  with  a  few  individuals  ;  and  I  yet  hope  thty  will  branch  and  get 
together,  as  they  arecertainly  improved  after  having  been  hoed.  Some 
think  that  had  we  rolled  them  fooner,  or  immediately  after  the  froft^ 
^'c  fiiould  have  been  benefited  by  it,  as  the  ground  would  have  been 
rendeied  more  folid,  and  the  roots  lefs  expofe.d  to  a  fecond  attack, 
Wisrtcr  tares  were  almo[^  cut  off ;  fo  much  fo,  that  I  fear  many  will 
not  recover,  ef;  tcially  the  later  fown.  Turnips  were  alfo  much  in- 
jured ;  but  every  thing  being  fo  far  forward  we  fliall  not  feel  the  lofs 
jf  them.  Clover,  trefoil,  and  the  young  graffes,  look  particularly  well  ; 
^n.d  there  is  every  appearance  of  having  abundance  of  food.  Tiie  hop 
plants  have  been  dreffed.  and  now  begin  to  flioot  ;  fo  that  poling  has 
generally  commenced  in  tne  plantations. 

The  fpring  corn  had,  throughout  the  diftri£^,  a  promifing  appear- 
ance, efpecially  barley,  till  within  thefe  few  days,  which  is  rather  de- 
clining^ for  want  of  rain,  of  which  we  have  been  now  deftitute  for  near- 
ly a  riorith  ;  the  weather  continuing  cxctlTively  warm  for  the  feafon. 

Markets  in  this  neighbourhood  are  governed  entirely  r  y  Marklanc. 
Tiiey  were  yefterday  at  Chelmsford  nearly  as  follows  :  Red  Wheat,  42s. 
548.'to  ^6s.  ;  White  ditto,  45s.  to  58s.  ;  Rivets,  34?.  to  50s.  ;  White 
>'ea.s,  283.  to  35'!.  ;  Boilers,  35s.  to  44s.  ;  Green  Peas,  26s.  to  30s.  ; 
Horfe  Ber.r,?,  27s.  to  3rs.  ;  Barley,  21s.  to  24s.  ;  Oats,  i6s.  to  21s.  ; 
r.lp.lt,  38s.  to  44s.  ptr  Qnarter. —  Flour,  45s.  to  47s.  per  Sack. —  Red 
C'pver,  32s.  to  76s. /^r  Cwt.  ;  White,  42s.  to  78s.  ;  Trefoil,  15s.  to 
56s. 

ihe  price  of  labour  is  very  little  reduced,  although  the  neceffaries  of 
life  are  fo  much  cheaper.  The  poor  rates,  however,  are  fomething 
haver.  In  this  parifh  there  is  a  large  manufactory  for  baiz^e  ;  and  ow- 
ing to  its  influence  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  the  rates  were  as  high  as 
forty-two  ihillings  and  tixpence,  and  nearly  up  to  the  rack-rent.  This 
laft  year  they  were  reduced  to  the  fmall  fum  of  tiventy-tivo  Jhilltngs 
andftxptnce  in  the  pound,  which  to  be  fure  gives  us  a  confiderablc  re- 
lief.  Jpril  17. 

Letter  from  a  Torkjhire  Farmer  ^    \<^th  Aprih 

*  Our  fpring  grain  Is  nearly  all  in  the  ground  ;  even  the  barley.  We 
have  had  the  fined  feafon  for  fowing  I  ever  remember.  Our  turnip 
fallows  are  nearly  all  clean  ;  and  ploughing  very  forward.  The  lambmg 
ff-afon,  which  has  been  very  favourable,  is  now  nearly  over ;  but  the 
Quantity  of  lambs  is  faid  to  be  kfs  than  the  laft  year,     1  am  no  great 
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advocate  for  drilling  white  grain,  no  more  than  you.  The  very  high 
price  of  fi;ed  during  the  Icnrcity,  induced  a  number  of  farmers  to  ufe 
the  drill,  in  order  to  make  Icfa  do  ;  and,  as  their  crops  were  j^ood,  the 
pradice  has,  I  think,  rather  extended.  At  fome  future  period,  I  may 
perhaps  acquaint  you  with  what  obfervations  1  make  upon  the  different 
practices. 

*  Fat  cattle  and  flicep  have  declined  in  price,  particularly  the  latter. 
I  believe  much  money  has  been  loll  by  wintering  them.  Lean  itock, 
though  yet  very  hii>-h,  are  much  lower  than  in  auiumn.  It  is  faid  there 
is  no  demand  for  them  near  London,  which  always  lowers  the  York- 
fliire  market. 

'  Wheat  is  nearly  at  the  fame  price  as  when  I  wrote  lait  ;  oats  and 
beans  rather  lower.  B?.rley  is  faid  to  be  down,  but  not  much.  The 
potato  oat  has  been  much  fown  in  England  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
farmers,  however,  feem  to  be  tired  of  it  ;  as,  except  upon  very  rich 
land,  it  is  not  productive,  and  is  faid  to  be  more  apt  to  be  infedled  with 
fmut  than  the  other  forts.  1  had,  however,  20  acres  fown  with  them 
lafl  year,  and  they  were  very  good.  I  have  1 1  acres  this  year.  They 
are  as  common  with  us  as  any  other.  We  have  alfo  a  new  kind  of 
wheal  ;  but  I  do  n(U  know  its  proper  name.  It  is  provincially  called 
Hedge  Wheats  and  is  a  very  heavy,  fine  grain  ;  but  is  aifo  faid  to  be 
liable  to  fmut.  1  thick  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  introduce  the 
Wincheder  meafure  into  your  Magazine  in  any  calculation  that  is  made, 
as  moft  of  the  different  meafures,  which  I  fuppofe  are  well  known  in 
Scotland,  are  to  us  unintelligible.  ' 


State  of  London  Markets,  Monday,  April  i8th. 

Forchn  Grain. 


Br'ihJJj  Gram. 
Wheat, EfTex  and  Kent  5  5s.  to  58s. 


Fine  wnite 
Black  Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Fine  do. 
Malt 

White  Peas 
Boilers 
Grey  Peas 
Small  Beans 
Old       do. 
Oats,  long  feed 
Short  fmalls 
Polands 
Fine 


60s.  to  6 IS. 
46s.  to  49s. 
33s.  to  35s. 
22s.  to  24s. 
25s.  6d. 
403.  to  463.  to  48s. 
30s.  to  32s. 
40s.  to  44s. 
28s.  to  30s. 
30s.  to  323. 

34s. 

i6s.  to  I  7s.  6d. 

i8s.  to  2IS. 

i8s.  to  21S. 
22s.  to  22s.  6d. 


Baltic  Red  Wheat 
Friefland  d.o, 
Riga  do. 

Dantzic  and  Zealand, 

white 
Rye 

White  Peas 
Grey     do. 
Small  Beans 
Oats,  feed 
Do.    brew 
Do.  Polands 


42s.  to  523, 

^40s.  to  42s. 

30s.  to  36s. 

54s.  to  58s. 
30s.  to  32s. 
28s.  to  30s. 
26s.  to  29s. 
28s.  to  30s. 
I  js.  to  178. 

l8s.  to  2IS. 

i8s.  to  22s. 


All  per  quarter  of  8  Winchefter 
buihels. 


Tares         -        -        7s.  per  bulhel. 

Hay,  4I.  43.  per  load  ;  Straw,  45s.  per  ditto,  lately  as  high  as  56s., 
•r  about  lod.  per  ftone  Scotch  weight  j  Red  Clover  feed,  743.  to  929. ; 

Ditto, 
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Ditto,  foreign,  40s.  to  74s.  ;  White  Clover,  60s.  to  80s.  ;  fine  ditto, 
95s.  to  iios.  ;  Trefoil,  22s.  to  50s.  ;  Ribgrafs,  41s.  to  56s. — all  per 
cwt.  kyeijraf?,  22s.  to  36s.  ;  Saintfoin,  40s.  to  45s.,  both  per  quar- 
ter ;  Beef,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  ;  Mutton.  58.  to  6s.  4d.  ;  Veal,  5s.  4d.  to 
6s.  ;  Poik,  5s.  to  5s.  4d.  ;  Lamb,  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d. — all  per  flone  of 
8  lib. 

Nortkurnberland  ^larierly  Report. 

In  the  laft  Report,  it  was  ftatcd  that  the  frod  fet  in  on  the  loth 
January,  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  until  the  13th  March. 
Thefe  frods  were  accompanied  with  very  little,  and  in  feme  places  no 
fnow.  Of  courfe,  the  ground  was  in  general  bare,  and  expofed  to  all 
inclemencies  of  the  winter  ftorms.  Since  the  13th  March,  the  weather 
lias  been  uncommonly  fine,  frcfli,  and  dry  ;  and,  though  rather  late  for 
fowing  beans,  yet  the  fine  tilth  of  the  land,  and  the  very  favourable 
fuccceding  circumftances,  will  probably  tend  to  make  them  ripen  as 
early,  and  be  as  produflive,  as  if  they  had  been  fown  a  month  fooner. 
In  many  places,  the  plants  have  gotten  above  ground,  and  are  looking 
remarkably  healthy. 

''ihe  feed- time  for  oats  and  barley  was  never  known  finer  or  more 
favourable  ;  though,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  fome  lands 
for  barley  got  fomewhat  hard  and  (lubborn,  and  required  a  little  extra 
labour  of  rolling,  harrowing,  and  horfe-hoeing,  to  make  them  fufficiently 
pulverized  for  the  clover  and  grafs  feeds. 

The  winter  wheats  have  fuffered  in  many  places  very  much  from  the 
feverity  of  the  frofts.  On  fome  lands  that  were  naked  fummer  fallow, 
ploughed  ^i^i  or  feven  times,  and  put  into  as  high  tilth  as  poflible,  the 
failure  is  remarkably  great  ;  while,  in  the  fame  field,  the  wheat  fown 
after  potatoes,  and,  in  an  adjoining  field,  after  drilled  beans,  has  re- 
ceived little  injury.  On  good,  ftrong  foils,  the  crop^^  are  looking  well  ; 
but  the  appearance,  in  general,  is  not  promifing.  In  a  journey  through 
difFerent  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham  lail  week,  1  obfervcd  that  the 
wheat  crops  are  moftly  weak  and  thin. 

The  young  clovers  m.adc  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  by  the  mild  frefh  weather 
in  March,  that  they  were  fufiiciently  grown  to  be  (locked  with  fncep 
the  I  ft  of  April.  The  clovers  appear  every  where  to  have  taken  re- 
markably well  lafl:  year,  there  being  fcarcely  an  inltance  of  failure  ;  and 
I  do  not  recolletl  ever  feeing  either  a  fuller  plant  of  clover,  or  the  old 
paftures  and  meadows  with  fo  much  gvi'fs  at  this  feafon. 

The  demand  for  lean  ftock  ftill  continues,  v.ith  little  variation  of 
prices;  for  fat,  the  prices  vary  according  to  quality;  beef,  from  7s. 
6d.  to  Ss.  per  ftone  of  14  lib.  fink;  nice  kyloe  ftots,  at  9s.  ;  fliecp, 
from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  fink. 

A  remarkable  fat  cow,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr  Jobfon  of  TurviiawK,  was 
lately  killed  at  Wooler.  Mcr  dimenHons  were  as  under.— Length  from 
head  to  rump,  8  feet ;  Hcighth,  4  feet  6  inches  ;  Girt,  8  feet.  Weight 
of  the  four  quarters,   92  Rone  4.  lib. jlpri!  20. 
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Depth 

of  Ram    as 

meafured  by 

a   Plu- 

viameter. 

Inches. 

Decim 

January 

3 

0 

February- 

2 

75 

March 

0 

75 

April 

2 

25 

May 

I 

64 

June 

2 

5 

July 

6 

Aii^uft 

3 

5 

September 

I 

75 

Oaober 

4 

9 

November 

7 

December 

2 

7 

Total 

33 

54 

21 

27 

Liverpool  Meteorology^    1802. 

Evaporation    of   JVater  out 

of  a  "veffel  4  inches  diameter, 

out    of  the    reach    of    Solar  REMARKS. 

rass,     or     influence    of  any 

culinary  fires. 

Inches.     Decim. 

fzift,  CoMJund\ion  of  Ju- 

—  1  35  <  pi'ter  and  the  Moon. — A 

—  (_  great  hurricane. 
75 


27 


S 


6th,   Superior    conjunc- 
tion  of  Jupiter  and    Sa- 
42/  turn,  vvhofe  influence  will 
25  J  extend    for    19    years. — 
oC.Rain  2  I  days. 

o 


—  21  27  as  marked  by  G.  I.  Liver- 

—  —         —         pool. 


12  27  Dec.  more  rain. 

Liverpool  Meteorogical  Ohfervatmis^   ts'c.  in  January  1803. 

This  month  began  with  much  rain,  the  hydrometer  (landing  at 
14.44  decimal  P^^'^s,  which  (hewed  the  moiflure  of  the  atmofpljere  5 
Wind  S.  E.  ;  afterwards  clear  pleafant  weather. — •5th,  Chanijeable. — 
9th,  Gentle  fliovvers,  with  high  wind,  fucceeded  by  a  hard  frolt,  which 
contined  till  the  1  7th,  when  a  thaw  commenced  with  fnow.  Cb.ange- 
able. — 2 1  ft,  Fair  and  cloudy,  rain,  froft,  and  fnow. — 30th,  Thick 
fog,  cloudy,  and  fair ;  wind  fcarcely  varying  fronn  about  S.  E.  j  25th, 
at  N.  N.  E. — Rain  13  days. 

Inch.      Dec.  Inch.      Dec. 


Re 


95 


Evaporation,      I  25 


February   1803. 

ift,  Little  rain,  and  high  wind,  N.  N.  E.  ;  very  changeable,  with 
fnow  intermitting. —  13th,  Lofty   winds   began   to,blo\T,   with  driving 
fhowers. — 18th,  Fair,  and  much  fun, — 23d,  Windy  weather,  wth  mi 
and  rain  to  the  end. — Rain  or  fnow  20  days. 

Inch.     Dec.  Inch.     Dec. 

Rain,     i         8  Evaporation,     i         4 

March 
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March  1803. 
Much    rain,  liigh    w'wA. — 3d,   Fair    and   cold  ;   Hill  windy  ;   frofl. — 
13th,  Rain,  clondy,  and  more  fair,  —  24th,  Hawthorn  foliates;    windy. 
— 29th,  Fair  to  the  end. 

By  the   above    we   may  perceive,  according  to  Dr  Kirvan's  obferva- 
tions,  between  1677  and  17H9,   that  when  there  has  been  no  ilorm  im- 
mediately before  or  after  the  fpring  equinox,  the  enfuing  fummer  is  ge- 
nerally dry  ;  at  leaft  five  times  In  fix. 
More  or  lefs  rain  or  fnovv,   14  days. 

Inch.       Dec.  Inch.     Dec. 

Rain,      I  25  Evaporation,      i  6 

Note. — We  thank  Mr  G.  I.  for  the  above  communication  ;  and  re- 
qneil  that  obfervations  of  the  like  nature  may  be  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  quarterly.  If  the  progrefs  of  rural  opera- 
tions are  included,  wc  will  confider  it  as  an  additional  fa- 

\OUY.  N. 


NOTICES  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  will  thank  the  Gentleman  who  fent  the  paper  on  tlic  Inocula- 
tion of  Sheep,  for  a  fight  of  the  Literary  'Journal  he  mentions.  The 
fpeculation  is  ingenious ;  and,  if  fupported  by  the  authority  quoted, 
will  be  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  our  Readers. 

We  are  cbh'aed  to  Amicus  Scotia  for  his  fuggeftions.  Whether  all 
the  Honourable  Characters,  mentioned  by  him,  can,  with  propriety, 
be  ranked  in  tlie  lift  of  Scotch  Improvers,  is  a  doubtful  point  ;  but  we 
W\\\  with  pleaiurc  prefent  accounts,  or  memoirs  of  fome  of  them,  if  ma- 
terials can  be  coUeded. 

An  EfTay  on  the  method  of  Lani- draining  adopted  in  the  Counties  of 
EJfcx^  Suff^Ak,  and  Herts,  has  been  received,  but  too  late  for  this  num- 
ber. An  Outline  of  the  Chinefe  Husbandry  is  under  the  fame  predica- 
roent. 

A  South  Country  Farmer^s  Obfervations  on  Shell-marl  as  a  manure, 
(liali  appear  in  our  next  ;  together  with  Remarks  on  the  culture  if 
Mrjfes. 

We  are  always  extremely  happy  to  hear  from  our  good  friend  S.  E.  ; 
this  gentleman  being  the  firft  volunteer  who  joined  our  ftandafd,  when 
we  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  particular  atten- 
tion,     Hjs  lad  communication  fhajl  appear  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 

A  variety  of  EiTi.ys  and  other  papers  have  been  received,  which  want 
of  room  prevens  us  from  particularizing  ;  but  our  Correfpondents  may 
be  fatibfied  that  fuitable  care  will  be  bellowed  upon  their  refpe£livc  fa- 
vours. 

The  I'jttcr  from  our  Irlfh  correfpondcnt,  together  with  Invcrnefs  and 
Rrffh.re  Reports,  and  the  Glafgow  letter  of  intelligence,  were  too 
lait  of  coming  to  hand,  which  we  much  lament,  as  they  contain  in^- 
portant  information. 

No.  XF.  will  he  puhlipjtd  Monday  ^Ji  of  Au^ujl  1803, 


THE 
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BRANCH     I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Curfory  Refieclions  q?i    the  Means  of  preve7iting  Emigration  from 
the  Highlands. 
Sir, 

1  Observe  in  your  lafl  Number,  a  very  pertinent  quedlon  put 
by  that  worthy  gentleman,  Mr  Dempfter,  relative  to  emi- 
gration from  the  Highlands  of  this  country  j  alfo,  the  corre- 
fpondence  betwixt  him  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  con- 
cerning the  enlargement  of  farms,  which  is  certainly  conne6l- 
ed  with  the  queltion  alluded  to.  Although  I  by  no  means  con- 
fider  myfelf  as  iuljy  up  to  all  the  caufcs  which  have  produced 
emigration,  confequently  imperfedly  qualified  for  pointing  out 
the  bell;  means  of  preventing  it ;  yet,  in  the  event  of  nothing  bet- 
ter being  fent,  I  requeil  that  the  following  curfory  refleclrions 
may  be  fubmitted,  as  early  as  pofhble,  to  the  confideraLion  of  your 
readers. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  like  all  other  uncultivated  dillricls 
where  manufactures  are  not  introduced,  muft  necelTarily  poilefs 
a  fuperfluous  population,  and,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  af- 
fairs, be  obliged  to  throw  otf  periodically  a  certain  proportion  of 
that  fuperliuity,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  who  remain  may- 
enjoy  the  m.eans  of  fubfiftence.  Tliis,  in  fa6l,  has  happened 
for  a  long  time  pad,  without  attradin  much  notice,  be- 
caufe  the  operation  took  place  in  a  gr-.du.I  and  filent  manner  ; 
but  fmce  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  the 
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introduction  of  the  new  hufbandry,  emigration  has  prevailed  on 
a  greater  fcale.  It  has  not  been  confined  to  a  few  individuals, 
but  extended,  in  many  cafes,  to  whole  clans  or  bodies  of  people  ; 
and,  under  exilting  circumftances,  probably  will  not  ceafe,  till 
the  country  is,  in  a  great  meafare,  (locked  with  a  new  race  of 
inhabitants.  I  know  of  no  particular  meafures  taken  by  proprie- 
tors to  obviate  or  leffen  the  certain  confequences  of  the  new  fyf- 
tem,  except  thofe  attempted  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  Ciiithnefs, 
M'hich,  I  believe,  have  been  tolerably  fuccefsful  •,  though  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  fuch  as  are  the  immediate  caufe  of  emigration,  to 
take  every  proper  (1  ep  to  prevent  it,  and  provide  for  the  difplaced 
inhabitants.  I  put  no  blame  upon  proprietors  for  introducing  the 
new  hufbandry,  feeing  that  their  intcreft,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
public  itfelf,  is  fo  much  benefited  by  the  introduction  ;  but  I  an^ 
not  fure  whether  they  are  not  reprehenfible  in  neglecting  to  dc- 
vife  means  for  the  employment  of  the  people  removed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  change  of  hufbandry  brought  about.  The  com- 
lort,  welfare,  and  happinefs  of  thofe  thus  thrown  upon  the  wide 
world,  in  an  unprovided  ftate,  are  not  trifling  circumltances  ; 
and  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  forming  new  habits 
of  life  among  perfons  of  mature  age,  or  of  rendering  a  people 
induftrious  whofe  natural  difpofitions  may  have  a  different  ten- 
dency, yet  affuredly  the  bufmefs  is  of  fuch  importance  as  at  lealt 
to  merit  a  trial.  To  provide  accommodation  and  employment 
for  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  who  are  obliged  to  fhift  their 
t^uarters  by  a  partial  or  general  introdutlion  of  fheep  hufbandry, 
is  an  important  object  ;  and  to  fuggeft  fomething  of  this  nature, 
is  the  caufe  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  communication. 

As  the  ground-vv'ork  of  my  reafoning,  I  fliall  afilime  a  hypo- 
thetical cafe,  though  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  what 
is  going  to  take  place  in  a  diflrift  where  the  old  fyftem  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  prevalent.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  (late, 
that  the  bafis  of  the  old  fyftem  is,  to  keep  the  land  in  farms  of 
comparatively  fmall  fize,  which  are  ufually  employed  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  a  fmall  part  being  devoted  to  tillage  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  winter  fodder.  Under  thcfe  circumftances,  the  tenantry, 
generally  fpeaking,  are  poor,  confequently  unable  to  make  im- 
provements \  they  are  wretchedly  accommodated,  being,  in  few 
inflances,  fo  well  lodged  as  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  fouthem 
diftricls  •,  they  are  unprovided  with  capital  ftock,  for  taking  a 
part  under  the  new  fyftem,  which  makes  their  removal  a  confe- 
quence  of  its  introdu£lion.  Their  poverty,  numbers,  and  idle- 
nefs,  prevent  rents  from  being  any  thing  like  what  can  be  got 
with  facility  from  tenants  of  a  different  defcription  :  hence,  fo 
long  as  {heep  hulbandry  i§  fugh  a  profitable  concern,  it  may  be 

expelled 
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expelled  that  tlie  old  Hij^hland  fyftcm  will  continue  to  be  gra- 
dually given  up  -,  and,  did  not  reafons,  not  in  the  Icail  connected 
with  agriculture,  influence  many  proprietors,  it  is  evident  that  a3 
faft  as  leafcs  ended,  it  would  be  utterly  forfaken. 

The  new  huibandry  confifts  in  devoting  the  ground  to  the  paf- 
turage  of  fhcep  ;  under  which,  it  has  been  fufRciently  afcertained, 
that  much  more  rent  may  be  gained  by  proprietors,  fhcep  bein^ 
better  calculated  than  cattle  for  exploring  high  and  upland  fitua- 
tions,  and  will  thrive,  where  the  other  would  ftarve.  Sheep 
farms  muil  nccefTarily  be  of  confiderable  fize;  which,  of  courfe, 
at  all  events,  icllens  the  number  of  farmers.  Befides,  in  few  in- 
ftances  are  the  old  pofTeflbrs  qualified  for  carrying  on  this  hul- 
bandry  :  their  ftocks  are  inferior  to  what  is  required  for  extenfive 
undertakings;  and  thiscauftrs  an  importation  of  new  tenants,  and 
even  fervants,  into  the  diftricls  fo  circumftanced.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  combine  various  itocks  \  but  repeated  trials 
have  fliewn,  that  it  was  not  practically  ufeful.  In  a  word,  every 
attempt  to  manage  a  townfliip  flock  has  failed,  becaufe  fuccefs  in 
farming  depends  entirely  upon  individual  exertion. 

From  what  is  faid,  it  may  be  hoped  that  people,  unacquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  Highlands,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
notion  of  what  inevitably  takes  place  when  the  new  hufbandry 
is  introduced.  In  the  cafe  which  I  argue  upon  hypotheticalJy, 
I  fhall  fuppofe  that  there  are  150  families  upon  the  eitate  in 
queftion;  that  each  family  confills  of  5  individuals;  that  the 
population  altogether  amounts  to  750;  and  that  100  families,  or 
500  of  the  inhabitants,  are  dependent  upon  the  land,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  fubfiftence  in  the  event  of  the  new  liufljandry  being 
introduced.  Now,  while  1  do  not  attach  a  particle  of  blame  to 
the  proprietor  v/ho  introduces  this  hufbandry,  feeing  his  intereft 
is  thereby  fo  much  promoted,  I  mufl  maintain,  that  the  future 
lot  of  the  people  removed  ought  to  engage  his  attention;  becaufe 
lie  is  the  primary,  though  innocent,  caufe  of  their  removal.  No 
fubje(St  whatever  calls  more  loudly  for  his  confidcration.  It 
fhould  occupy  his  firil  thoughts  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning, 
and  his  lafh  when  he  clofes  his  eyes  at  night.  In  fa<St,  a  refponfi- 
bility  clings  to  him,  impoflible  to  be  difcharged,  but  by  the 
mofl  active  exertions. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  may  be  warrantably  expected  that  I 
will  be  joined  by  every  perfon,  except  fuch  as  are  influenced  by 
the  moft  fordid  and  felhlh  principles :  but,  whether  the  fteps, 
which  I  am  going  to  pvopofe  for  It-'iTening  the  evils  of  the  new 
fyftem,  will  be  generally  viewed  as  wife  and  pra<i\icablc,  may  be 
fafely  doubted.  Every  political  regulation  admits  of  difpute, 
and  may  l?e  oppofsd  on  various  grounds,  by  thpfe  who  conlider 
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themfelves  afFe£led  thereby.  People  of  equally  good  difpofitions 
often  fee  the  fame  meafure  in  diiterent  lights  ;  but  thofe  who  con- 
cur with  me  in  eftimating  emigration  as  a  national  lofs,  or  who 
feel  for  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  Highlanders  under  exifting 
circumilances,  will  be  difpofed  to  give  my  fuggeftions  a  candid 
hearing.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  that  the  adoption  of  them 
•would  altogether  do  away  every  concomitant  evil  ;  but  fure  I  am, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  tlie  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
would  be  materially  promoted.  Inftead  of  being  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  emigrating  to  foreign  lands,  they  would  be  provided 
with  habitations  at  home,  if  they  chofe  to  remain  in  the  country. 
While  their  comfortable  accommodation  is  not  neglected,  the 
intcreft  of  the  State  is  attended  to;  the  upland  diilri6ls  of  the 
Country  are  placed  under  a  fyRem  of  hufbandry  mofl  congenial 
to  their  natural  circumftances  •,  and  the  lowland  diilricts  are  pro- 
vided with  inhabitants,  for  carrying  on  manufa6^ures,  or  for  exe- 
cuting agricultural  improvements.  To  fugged  the  meafures  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  be  taken,  fhall  now  be  my  object. 

Whenever  it  is  determined  to  introduce  the  new  huA3andry 
into  a  Hi<ihland  dillricfl,  the  mod  fpeedy  means  ihould  be  ufed 
to  acquaint  the  prefent  pofleiTors  of  the  change  that  is  intended, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  full  time  for  looking  out  for  new 
fituations.  It  feems  alfo  proper,  that  a  complete  lift  of  the 
population  fliould  inftantly  be  made  up,  diflinguifliing  the  ages, 
fexes,  and  occupations  of  the  feveral  inhabitants,  which  will,  at 
one  glance,  fhow  the  number  of  people  that  mufl  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  ferve  to  regulate  all  the  after  proceedings. 
Thefe  preliminary  fteps  being  taken,  the  firfh  meafure  that  calls 
for  confuleration  is  the  erection  of  a  fmall  village  in  a  centrical 
part  of  the  eftate,  or  m^ore,  if  the  property  is  extenfive,  where 
fuch  as  choofc  to  remain  within  the  bounds,  or  who  could  pro- 
cure employment  as  tradefmen,  labourers,  or  manufatlurers, 
might  be  fecured  in  a  habitation.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  High- 
lands, thofc  claffes  who  compofe  the  great  bulk  of  population  in 
jnany  other  diihidls  are  hardly  known  \  each  head  of  a  family  is 
a  kind  of  mafler  within  his  own  territories,  and  manages  his  little 
Tural  matters  foleiy  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
is  a  kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  becaufe  the  extent  of  labour  to 
to  De  p'^vformed  will  not  allow  a  divifion  thereof  to  be  made;. 
but,  under  the  n;  vv  fyftem,  the  bafis  of  which  is  an  enlargement 
of  farms,  a  (lore  of  labour  will  be  created,  and  much  employ- 
ment ^ifforded  for  tradefmen  and  labourers  of  every  defcription^ 
The  increafed  opulency  of  the  tenantry  will  caufe  various  im- 
provements to  be  executed.  Draining  and  enclofing  may  be 
fuppofed  then  to  go  brifkly  forward ;  and,  at  all  events,  more 
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labour  will  be  furniflied  than   was  adually  executed   under   the 
operation  of  the  ancient  fyltem. 

One  thing  here  defervcs  notice,  which  is,  the  antipathy  hi- 
therto difplayed  by  the  old  poflelTors  againfl  the  new  fettlers, 
and  their  obftinate  refufal  to  work  upon  /arms  where  they 
formerly  confidered  themielves  as  mailers.  This  is  certainly  a 
difhculty  of  a  ferious  nature,  but  might  perhaps  be  overcome, 
were  proprietors  ferioully  to  fliow  that  they  had  the  real  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  at  heart.  Were  fuch  immediately- 
provided  with  comfortable  habitations,  inftead  of  having  to  take 
up  with  the  difmal  huts  and  Oiealings  of  the  country ;  were  they 
fecured,  for  a  few  years,  of  a  certain  number  of  d^ys  work  in  each 
year,  or  provided  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  oat  meal  and  potatoes, 
till  the  new  fyftem  came  fully  into  action  ;  I  am  almo(t  convinced 
that  a  number  of  people,  equal  to  what  is  wanted,  would  cheer- 
fully remain  in  the  country,  and  that  the  averfion  to  the  new 
poflcflbrs  would  gradually  die  away.  Prejudices  are  not  to  be 
forcibly  combated ;  indeed,  fuccefs  never  accompanied  fuch  an 
attempt ;  but,  by  exerting  wifdom  and  prudence,  they  will  be 
much  abated.  Convince  the  people,  not  by  words,  but  by  actions, 
that  their  fituation  will  be  meliorated,  and  every  caufe  of  oppo- 
sition ceafes. 

I  have  already  fuppofed,  under  the  hypothetical  cafe  which  I 
argue  upon,  that  100  families,  confiding  of  500  fouls,  will  be- 
difpoirclied  by  the  introduOiiGn  of  the  new  hufljandry,  and  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  the  one  half  of  thefe  might  be  ac- 
commodated upon  the  eltate,  were  fuch  fteps  taken  as  1  have 
above  pointed  out.  In  eretling  the  village  or  villages  (as  perhaps 
more  than  one  might  be  necelTary),  every  perfon  who  was  able 
to  build  a  houfe  at  his  own  expence  fiiculd  receive  a  long  Icafe 
x)f  the  fame,  paying  only  a  trifling  fum  annually  as  ground-rent 
for  it,  and  a  garden  annexed.  Were  an  acre  or  two  of  ground, 
at  a  low  rent,  alfo  annexed  to  each  houfe,  and  to  accompany 
the  pofTeihan  in  ail  time  coming,  much  benefit  would  be  thence 
derived*  But,  in  the  event  of  the  old  inhabitants  being 
unabk  to  ere<3:  houfes  for  themfelves,  fuch  a  bufinefs  Ihould  at 
once  be  taken  up  by  the  proprietor,  whofe  interell  and  chara<£l:er 
is  fo  deeply  concerned-  1  certainly  do  not  exceed  probability, 
when  I  calculate  upon  one  half  of  the  number  being  able  to  ere^l 
houfes  on  their  own  account ;  and,  to  provide  for  the  remainder, 
500I.  would  be  fufficient,  allowing  15I.  for  each  houfe,  an«l  51. 
for  fencing  the  garden,  &c.  This  outlay  would  be  a  permaricnt 
melioration  of  the  property,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  entailed 
cftate,  could  be  regiftered,  and  made  efl'edlual  againil  the  hei;s 
i^t  an  after  period. 
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I  believe  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  adopted  a  plan  fomethinit  fimilar 
to  the  above,  with  the  fmall  tenants  that  vv^ere  removed  from  his 
Langwell  eftate.  He  has,  however,  if  I  am  not  raifinformed, 
given  them  a  greater  extent  of  ground  to  cultivate  than  is  here 
jecommended;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wliether  fuch  people  are 
fitted  for  bringing  in  and  cultivating  land  that  prefc^ntly  appears  to 
be  in  a  wafle  flate.  I  have  pointed  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  be 
fufficient  for  labourers  and  tradefmcn  ;  a  quantity,  which  might 
be  cultivated  at  their  leifure  hours,  without  materially  infringing 
upon  their  dated  time  of  labour.  My  object  is,  not  to  make  them 
fmall  farmers  /'for  this  would  not  prove  benefici  il  on  either  fide), 
but  merely  to  place  them  comfortably  in  a  village  as  labourers 
or  artifaiis.  In  this  way,  I  am  convinced,  their  fituation  would 
be  rendered  more  happy  and  agreeable,  than  if  a  more  extended 
allotment  was  given  them. 

Still  fomething  remains  to  be  done  with  people  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  till  the  wheel  goes  round,  till  the  new  fyftem  comes 
fully  into  action,  till  employment  gets  into  a  regular  channel; 
and  this  can  only  b.^  accompHfhed  by  the  proprietor.  Let  him 
imdertake  to  provide  them  in  work  for  a  given  time ;  fay,  four 
months  in  the  firfl:  year,  three  months  in  the  fecond  year,  two 
months  in  the  third  year,  and  one  month  in  the  fourth,  if  required; 
and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  before  thefe  periods  are  elapfed, 
the  affnivs  of  the  eilate  will  be  placed  upon  a  ftable  footing, 
and  affiRance  become  umiecefTiry.  If  it  is  deemed  more  eligible 
to  give  an  allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes,  during  the  above 
mentioned  years,  perhaps  the  fame  Gbjt^cl  will  be  reached.  Were 
two  bolls  of  meal  and  two  c^f  potatoes  given  to  each  family  for 
the  firft  year,  and  to  be  dim^nifiied  according  to  the  fcale  al- 
ready ftated,  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  years,  a  moft  im- 
portant benefit  would  be  gained,  at  an  expence  comparatively 
trifling. 

That  fome  plan  or  other,  calcuilted  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation and  fupport  of  thofe  who  are  difnoiieiled,  is  necefTary, 
J  fhould  fuppofe,  muft  be  evident  to  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver. 
if  any  perlon,  however,  fhall  be  difpofed  to  queltion  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  further  meafure,  I  beg  the  circunillances,  which  accom- 
pany a  general  difpofFelhon,  may  be  ftYioully  confidered.  The 
wretched  inhabitraits  are  aU  at  once  deprived  of  tlie  ufual  means 
of  living,  often  obliged  to  remove  from  tiieir  houfes,  without  the 
flighteit  attention  being  ufed  to  provide  employment  by  which 
they  can  fubfiit,  or  houfes  in  which  they  can  be  fheltered.  It  need 
not  then  excite  wonder,  that,  under  the  inlluence  of  difcontent 
and  defpair,  thoy  are  tempted  to  leave  the  country,  and  feek  the 
neceflliries  or  comforts  of  Ufc  in  a  foreign  laud.     To  emigrate 
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to  the  Lowland  diftricls  in  a  body,  is  not,  in  many  cafes,  prac- 
ticable. Individuals  may,  and  often  li?vc  done  it  fuccefsfully  j 
but  a  number  of  families  of  children  cannot  be  fo  cafily  remov- 
ed, nor  can  accommodations  be  got,  unlcfs  previous  means  are 
employed  to  procure  a  lettlcment.  This  brings  me  to  tlie  fe- 
cond  meafure  which  I  mean  to  fubmit  to  the  co'nfideration  of 
Highland  proprietors,  as  calculated  to  provide  for  the  people  re- 
moved, and  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  their  native  country. 

Under  the  fuppofition,  that  one  half  of  the  families  difpof- 
fefled,  when  the  new  hufbandry  is  introduced,  can  be  accom- 
modated upon  the  eftate  in  the  character  of  labourers  and  arti- 
fans,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  remainder  mult  either  emigrate  to 
foreign  countries,  or  to  the  Lowland  diftricls.  To  prevent  the 
former,  is  a  concern  of  material  importance,  and  may  be  accom- 
plifhed  at  a  trifling  expence,  v/ithout  impofing  reftraints  upon 
the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  \\dthout  fubje£ling  proprietors  to 
much  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

Li  all  the  Eaftern  diflricfis  of  the  ifland,  from  the  Thames  to . 
the  Moray  Frith,  the  extent  of  population  is  lefs  than  what  is 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  cultivation  j  hence,  it  is 
not  only  difficult  to  procure  people  for  carrying  on  extraordinary 
undertakings,  but  wages  are  alio  increafed,  of  late,  out  of  aU 
common  bounds.  The  increafmg  profperity  of  thefe  diftri^ls 
will  caufe  a  ftill  greater  demand  for  labouring  people,  and  pro- 
duce a  further  rife  upon  their  payments,  which  might  be  avoid- 
ed by  receiving  thofe  who  are  deflitute  of  employment  in  the 
Highlands.  This  has  actually  happened  in  many  places  al- 
ready  ;  but  no  regular  plan  being  formed  for  their  reception, 
when  large  bodies  are  turned  out  of  poiTeflion,  the  evil  on  the 
one  fide  has  only  been  partially  lelTened,  and  the  benefit  on 
the  other  only  partially  gained.  Were  proprietors,  who  make 
a  change  in  the  rural  fyilem  of  their  eflarcs,  after  afcertain- 
ing  the  precife  number  of  people  that  continued  unprovided 
at  home,  to  feek  out  employment  for  them  in  tlie  Eaiiern  dif- 
tridls,  where  population  is  confelTedly  below  what  exiiling  cir- 
cumftances  require,  I  am  morally  certain,  that  every  one  who 
chofe  to  work  would  inftantly  be  received  v/ith  open  arms.  The 
ihorteft  and  moft  effe6tual  way  of  reaching  this  beneficial  end, 
would  be,  to  advertife  in  the  public  papers,  the  number  of  people 
to  be  removed,  their  ages,  fexes,  and  the  kind  of  employmen;:  each 
is  quahfied  for  undertaking,  fo  as  a  coirefpondence  might  be 
opened  betwixt  the  parties,  in  which  the  proprietor  ought  to  take 
an  a6live  hand.  I  am  for  leaving  every  part  of  the  tranfaction 
to  the  free  w^ill  of  the  people,  and  avoiding  all  things  that  might 
i^m  to  infringe  upon  their  natural  liberty  *,  but,  fure  I  am,  that 
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very  few,  who  could  be  thus  comfortably  accommodnted  at  home, 
would  fly  to  foreign  lands,  where  difficulties  of  great  magnitude 
mull,  in  the  bed  view  of  the  bufmefs,  be  unavoidably  encoun- 
tered. 

According  to  this  plan,  a  final!  fum  q>1  m.oney  woukl  be  ne- 
cefiary  for  each  family,  in  order  that  the  e:<pences  of  their  jour- 
ney might  be  defrayed,  and  furniture  provided  for  their  new  habi- 
tations. To  carry  off  their  old  furniture,  would  be  an  impradH- 
cable  affair,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fold  much  below  its  real 
value  •,  of  courfe,  fome  aififtance  is  neceliury  to  enfure  their  com- 
fortable fcttlement.  The  fum,  however,  required  for  attaining 
this  object,  would  be  nothing  at  all,  when  placed  oppofite  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  that  might  be  gained  to  the  public  and  indivi- 
duals by  fuch  removals.  Were  even  Government  to  grant  ten 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum  for  their  afTiftance,  I  venture  to  fay 
that  the  objecSt  might  be  efFv^clu.ally  accomplifhed. 

Thus,  I  have  oi'v^red  a  izw  curfory  reflections  upon  a  fubje6k 
which,  of  late,  has  greatly  attracted  the  public  notice  -,  and  when 
the  motive  which  dictated  them  is  confidered,  I  truft  they  will 
experience  a  candid  and  impartial  confideration.  I  blame  no 
perfon  whatever,  and  allow  that  proprietors  are  fairly  on  titled  to 
make  the  )noll  of  their  property ;  though  I  muft  repeat,  that  the 
future  welfare  and  proipirity  of  the  old  inhabitants,  aiTe6ted  by 
arrangements,  pern  ps  necrllary  before  the  full  value  of  that  pro- 
perty can  be  gained,  arc  matters  which  c-ught  to  be  attended  to. 
I  have  pointed  out  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  ^onz  :  i.  By 
providing  houfes  and  employment  on  each  eftate  for  as  many  of 
the  diipoflefled  inhabitants  as  pofTible.  2.  To  ufe  proper  means 
for  fettling  the  rem-^.inder  in  the  Eafiern  diflricts  of  the  kingdom, 
Mdiere  the  fcale  of  population  is  lower  than  fatisfies  the  demand 
for  labour.  As  the  proprietors  are  the  pfimarv,  though  I  confefs 
innocent,  caufe  of  "removals,  I  confider  it  as  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  to  be  the  ac^tive  agents  for  putting  fuch  regulations  in 
execution;  becaufc  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  fuch  meafures, 
that  the  inhabitants  ca!i  be  prevented  from  emigrating  to  foreign 
lanti-^. 

Before  I  am  done,  allovv-  me  jufl  to  notice  x\\t  proceedings  of 
the  Highland  Society  on  the  fubject  of  Emigration,  as  detailed  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  their  Tra-ifadlions.  That  refpeftable  body 
recommend  iroprovcment  of  the  fiflicries,  the  eltabiifhment  of 
the  fimpler  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  tlie  opening  of  commu- 
nication throu-h  thefe  n-mote  diftrirts  by  roads,  bridges,  and  ca- 
nals. But,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that,  were 
even  every  one  of  thefe  recommendations  inftantly  a6ted  upon 
in  the  molt   vigorous  manner;   none  of   the  wiQied  for   effects 
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would  operate  (o  as  to  prevent  emicrration  in  our  day.  No  doubt, 
roads,  bricli7;cs,  and  canals,  may  Ipeedily  be  executed,  by  grant- 
ing a  futiablc  iupply  of  nioncy  ;  but  the  Highlands  may  be  emp- 
tied of  tlie  Celtic  race  before  lillicries  and  manufa^lurcs  are  e- 
{labhflied  upon  a  permanent  footing.  I  entertain  a  better  opi- 
nion of  the  meafures  fuggeited  by  them  to  Government  for  re- 
gulating the  conveyance  and  accommodation  of  thofe  who  emi- 
grate. They  are  dictated  by  humanity,  and  will,  I  truft,  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  legiflative  authority  ;  though  it  does  not  ilrike  me,  that 
the  bed  way  to  prevent  enngration  is  by  fecuring  a  comfortable 
paflage  to  the  emigrants. 

It  gave  me  fome  furprife  to  learn,  from  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Highlands,  tliat  a  chief  caufe  of  recent  emi- 
gration proceeded  from  diffatisfa6tion  entertained  by  the  in- 
habitants againft  the  ef  xhed  clergy,  raifed  and  foflered  by  iti- 
nerant preachers  ;  but,  on  this  head,  I  believe,  no  alarm  need 
take  place  ;  for  if  the  people  were  temporarily  happy,  they  would 
be  under  no  necellity  of  emigrating  to  America  for  ipiritual  com- 
fort. Enngration,  on  a  large  feale,  commenced  in  1772,  be- 
caufe  a  confulcrable  rife  of  rent  tlien  took  place  in  feveral  High- 
land diftritls.  The  American  v.'ar  Hopped  it  for  a  time ;  at  leait, 
it  changed  the  drefs  of  thofe  wiio  emigrated.  After  the  peace 
of  1783,  emtigration  again  revived,  and  continued  to  1792,  when 
the  war  found  a  vent  for  the- fuperfiuous  population.  During 
the  nine  years  that  war  raged,  it  is  believed  more  people  were 
taken  from  the  Highlands,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  like 
duration ;  and  the  very  lliort  peace  that  foilov/ed,  furnifhed  proofs 
of  the  remaining  population  being  greater  than  tlie  country  was 
capable  of  fuppcrting.  But  an  em.igration  of  this  nature,  is  not 
what  I  mean  to  countera6l.  My  ideas  are,  that  fuch  fliould  be 
left  to  take  its  natural  courfe,  as  it  will  fcarcely  ever  exceed  the 
proper  bounds.  The  obje£t  which  I  have  in  vievv-  is,  to  provide 
for  thofe  turned  out,  when  the  new  hufbandry  is  introduced, 
this  being  a  forcible  meafure,  and  caufmg  the  people  to  emigrate 
at  all  events.  Thofe  who  view  emigration  as  an  evil,  and  feel 
for  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  Highlanders,  will  concur  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  proprietors,  in  all  cafes  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  difpolTelTed  in  confequence  of  new  rural  arrangements, 
ought  to  flrain  every  nerve  in  procuring  accommodation  and  em- 
ployment at  home  for  thofe  who  are  turned  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, tliofe  who  view  the  bufmefs  in  anotlier  light,  who  con- 
fider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  increafed  profperity  of  the  country,  or 
who  judge  that  the  fcale  of  population  is  fufficient  for  e- 
very  national  purpofe,  will  be  of  different  fentiments.  If  ac- 
tuated  by  philanthropy,    they    may  recommend    a    comfortable - 
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tianfport  of  the  emigrants,  and  be  anxious  that  the  fame  care  is 
taken  of  them  in  the  paffage,  as  is  done  with  the  African  ne- 
groes ;  but  real  remedial  and  preventive  means  to  keep  the  people 
at  home,  by  furnifliing  them  with  houfes  and  employment,  will 
hardly  gain  their  countenance.  The  number  of  fuch  people, 
however,  I  hope,  is  not  great ;  and  I  indulge  the  pleafant  re- 
ileiStion,  that  fome  fcheme  or  other  will  be  devifed  for  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  providing  for  thofe 
who  are  removed  from  tlieir  native  homes  by  an  introdu£lion  of 
the  new  huiLandry  into  the  Highland  diftridls.  I  am, 
Yours,  &c. 

A  Rural  Economist. 


[The  following  paper  was  communicated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
Baronet,  to  whom  this  Work  has  repeatedly  been  under 
great  obligations.  We  are,  however,  extremely  forry  that, 
on  this  occafion,  our  limits  reflrain  us  from  prefenting  more 
than  the  fubftance  of  fuch  an  im.portant  communication.] 

FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Zuhflance  of  a  Paper  fubmltted  to  the  Co7ifidevaiion  ef  the  SeleB  Com- 
viitteey  to  ijohom  the  Survey  and  Report  of  the  CoaJIs  and  Central 
Highlands  of  Scotland^  made  by  the  command  cf  the  Corjinujfion' 
ers  of  His  Majejlys  Treafuryy  has  been  referred. 

The  fubje£t  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee,  is 
unquedionably  one  of  the  mofl  important  that  could  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  confuleration  of  any  body  of  men.  About  two 
hundred  years  have  now  elapfed,  fince  the  Britifh  Government 
has  almoil  exclufively  directed  its  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  its  foreign  poffeiTions,  leaving  the  improvement  of  its  ter- 
ritory at  home  to  the  exertions  of  individuals.  The  adop- 
tion of  fuch  a  plan  might  be  juftified,  if  every  acre  in  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  were  cultivated  to  the  bed  advantage  ;  but  fuiely, 
until  that  is  the  cafe,  we  (hould  not  be  radi  in  wailing  abroad, 
what  can  be  employed  at  home  to  much  more  advantage. 

It  is  unneceiTary,  at  this  time,  to  dwell  on  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  this  country  has  experienced  from  Foreign  Colo- 
nization, carried  to  the  extent  it  nvas.  It  appears  that  our  A- 
merican  Colonies  alone  coft  us  above  40  millions,  in  addition 
to  all  the  expcnccs  of  the   various  wars  coune^led  with  thofe 
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eftabllfhments,  which  amounted  to  above  200  millions  more. 
What  happy  elTedls  might  not  have  been  expeciled,  had  only 
a  fmall  proportion  of  thofe  funis  been  dedicated  to  domcilic  im- 
provement ? 

Lord  Bacon,  whofe  works  throv/  as  much  light  on  politics  as 
on  philofophy,  in  a  work  entitled,  *  Certain  Conliderations 
touching  the  Plantation  in  Ireland, '  or  the  new  fettlements 
begun  in  that  country,  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I  ,  thus 
flates  his  opinion  regarding  the  means  of  promoting  domellic 
colonoziation. 

*  I  will  never  defpair  but  that  the  Parliament  of  England, 
if  it  may  perceive  that  this  a6lion  is  not  a  fiafli,  but  a  folid 
and  fettled  purfuit,  will  give  aid  to  a  work  io  religious,  {q 
politic,  and  fo  protitable.  And  the  diftribution  of  charge  (if 
it  be  obferved)  falleth  naturally  into  three  kinds  of  charge  ;  and 
every  of  thofe  charges  refpe£lively  ought  to  have  its  proper 
fountain  and  iiTue  :  for  as  there  proceedeth  from  your  Majeiiy's 
royal  bounty  and  inunificence,  the  gift  of  the  land,  and  the  o- 
ther  materials,  together  with  the  endowment  of  liberties  ;  and 
as  the  charge  which  is  private,  as  building  of  houfes,  flocking 
of  grounds,  vicinal,  and  the  like,  is  to  reit  upon  the  particular 
undertakers  ;  ^Of  whatever  is  public,  as  building  of  churches, 
walling  of  towns,  town-houfes,  bridges,  and  caufeways,  or 
highways  and  the  like,  ought  not  fo  properly  to  lie  upon  parti- 
cular perfons,  but  to  come  from  the  public  eflate  of  this  king- 
dom, to  luh'uh  this  ivork  is  like  to  retur?i  fo  great  an  addition  of 
glory ^  frengthy  and  commodity .  '  * 

The  principles  which  Lord  Bacon  thus  eftabliihed,  were  ac- 
tually carried  into  effect  by  tlie  celebrated  Frederick  of  Pruflia, 
who,  fortunately  for  his  kinc^dorn,  having  no  diftnnt  pofTeffions 
to  attend  to,  was  led  to  dedicate  hi?  active  mind  to  domeftic 
improvements,  promoting  the  cultivation  of  wafles,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  fettlers  from  foreign  countries,  (inftead  of  per- 
mitting emigrations  from  his  own),  the  building  of  cottages, 
the  draining  of  marflies,  the  forming  of  canals,  the  divifion 
of  commons,  (for  the  encouragement  of  which  premiums  were 
given),  and  other  objects  of  a  hmilar  nature.  The  fum  he  an- 
nually laid  out  for  thofe  purpofes,  (a  particular  detail  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Count  Hertzberg's  works),  was  very  confider- 
able  for  the  narrow  refources  of  his  kingdom,  amounting  to  no 
lefs  a  fum  than  300,000!.  fterling/'^r  annum ;  but  inilead  of  be- 
ing impoverifhed  by  fuch  liberal  grants,  he  thereby  increafed 
his  revenue  fo  much  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  treafure  in  fpecie, 

to 
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to  the  amount  of  about  twelve  millions  fterling.  What  might 
not  then  be  efFecSled  in  this  country,  were  fimilar  meafures  to  be 
purfued  ? 

Tlie  Northern  part  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  Report  referred 
to  the  Committee  principally  relates,  poiTeires  within  itfelf  various 
refources,  which  may  render  it  one  of  the  molt  valuable  poiTeflions 
belonging  to  the  Britifh  crown. 

Though  (except  along  the  coaft)  it  is  in  general  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural operations,  yet  it  produces  a  fupcrior  breed  of  cattle  ;  and, 
it  has  lately  been  afcertained,  might  mxaintain  a  fine-wooled  breed 
of  fneep.  The  hills  alfo  are  full  of  mines  and  minerals  of  the 
moll  valuable  forts,  and  the  fea-coafts  abound  with  fiih  of  the 
greatefl  variety  and  value. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be 
calculated  at  above  two  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  But  as  in  thofe 
mountainous  dilbicls,  more  efpecially  fmce  inoculation  has  been 
introduced,  population  increafes  as  fall  as  in  North  America, 
unlefs  new  means  of  occupying  the  people,  are  from  time  to  time 
pointed  out,  perpetual  emigrations  mull  be  the  necelTary  confe- 
cjucnce. 

For  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  fuch  employment,  the  Report  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  very  properly  fuggells,  i.  Roads;  2. 
Bridges  ;  3.  Harbours  *,  4.  Naval  Stations  \  and  5.  Canals.  Some 
obfervations  on  thefe,  Ihall  be  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  confidera- 
tion. 

Roczds. — The  moft  important  means  of  improvement  certain- 
ly is  roads  of  communication,  as  that  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  fyftem  mull  depend.  That  there  ought  to  be  a  road 
from  one  extremity  of  die  iiland  to  the  other,  with  branches  dir 
verging  from  the  main  road,  w^hcre  neceflary,  is  efTential  in  va- 
rious points  of  view,  as,  r.  Fqr  the  purpofe  of  communication 
with  the  feat  of  government ;  2.  For  the  eauer  conveyance  by  poll 
of  comm.ercial  inteUigence  •,  and,  3.  That  the  cattle  and  Iheep 
reared  in  thofe  remote  diilricls,  may  be  conveyed  with  the  greater 
eafe  and  fafcty  to  the  more  fertile  counties,  where  they  are  pre- 
pared for  confumption.  The  roads  alluded  to  in  Mr  Telford's 
Report,  are  fo  efl'ential  for  thofe  purpofes,  that  this  part  of  the 
plan  does  not  require  any  particular  explanation.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  the  diftricts  through  which  thofe  roads  are  to  be  con- 
duced, though  unable  to  make  any  great  exertion,  yet  would 
i.ioll  readily  contribute  v/hat  they  could,  to  promote  fo  important 
;in  objciS:. 

Bridges. — It  is  well  known,  that  no  roads  can  be  complete 
without  bridges,  and  that  they  are  particularly  neceflary  in  a 
country,  where  even  the  fmallell:  dreams  are  apt  to  be  unexpe6l« 
edJy  Iwelled  iutp  torren-^)  ^r*d  foon  bsconie  dangerous   to  the 
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traveller.  No  bridges  can  be  more  eilcntial  than  tliofe  mentioned 
by  Mr  Telford  ;  and  the  liim  which  it  is  propofed  the  public 
ftiall  contribute  for  their  eredion,  is  not  likely  to  be  objcded  to. 

Harbours. — If  the  fafety  of  commerce,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
fifheries,  are  objc(Sts  vi^orth  attending  to  in  thole  remote  diftridts, 
it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  advantage 
of  harbours.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  harbours  re- 
commended in  Mr  Telford's  two  Reports,  c;ui  hardly  be  quef- 
tioned,  both  with  a  view  to  the  fillieries,  and  to  the  general  eom*- 
merce  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  propofed  harbour  at 
Wick,  in  particular,  //  is  hi  fact  a  fiational  ohjecl ,-  for  it  would 
furnidi  (lielter,  not  only  to  the  ccafting  trade,  but  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Within  thefe  few  years  paft,  about 
30  velTels  have  been  wrecked  upon  that  coaft,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  would  probably  have  been  fa- 
yed, had  there  been  a  harbour  there. 

Canals. — For  many  years  pail,  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  froju 
Fort-Vv^illiam  to  Invernefs,  has  been  recommended  to  the  public 
attention,  and  is  at  lafh  fubmiitted  to  the  confideration  of  Parha- 
ment.  As  that  fubjed  is  fo  fully  explained  in  the  Report,  it 
feems  unneceffary  to  dwell  more  upon  it  in  thefe  curfory  obferva- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  means  of  improvement  recommended  in  thefe  Re- 
ports. Let  us  next  eonfider,  i.  The  expence  which  the  plan  will 
oceafion  j  2.  The  advantages  that  may  be  dc;rived  from  it ;  and, 
3.  What  would  be  the  bell  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effed:. 

The  Expence. — i.  It  is  propofed  in  the  Report,  that  a  fum  not 
•exceeding  96,0001.  fliall  be  granted  by  the  public,  for  certain  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  a  fimilar 
fum  ihall  be  paid  by  the  land- owners  of  thofe  diflrifts  where  they 
are  to  be  made.  The  general  principle  of  this  propoial  certainly 
cannot  be  objected  to  :  but  it  is  fubmitted  whether  the  proportions 
to  be  expected  from  the  land- owners  ought  not  to  vary,  according 
to  fituation  and  circum (lances.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  di- 
ftricls  hitherto  inaeceflible,  can  afford  as  much  as  thofe  whicli 
have  already  been  enriched  by  comm.erce  and  intercourfc  ;  and  ir 
this  is  admitted,  any  difference  of  contribution  that  may  arife  in 
confequence  thereof,  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  arifmg 
from  the  balance  of  the  forfeited  eilates,  vrhich  was  originally 
fpecially  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

2.  The  expence  of  the  harbours  for  the  improvement  of  the 
flflieries,  is  ftated  at  6000I. ;  but  that  fum  is  certainly  inadequate 
for  fo  important  an  obje61:.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumilance,  that 
the  property  of  a  trad  of  country,  where  an  admirable  h?.rbour 

may 
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may  be  forined,  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  central  point  for  carrying 
on  the  deep-fca  herring  fifhery,  has  lately  been  acquired  by  that 
public-fpirited  Society  conflituted  for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  im- 
proving the  Britifh  Fidierles.  The  Society  is  certainly  well  dif- 
pofed  to  make  every  pofiible  effort  which  its  moderate  capital  will 
admit  of,  to  promote  fo  ufeful  an  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  it  h.:?  a  new  fcttlement  entirely  to  create ;  that 
the  harbour  of  AVick  is  not  only  of  importance  to  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  m.ay  afford  flieltcr  and  protection  to  a  number  of  veffels 
employed,  both  in  the  coafting  trade,  and  in  foreign  commerce ; 
and,  in  faft,  that  it  lays  a  foundation  for  eflablifhing  the  deep-fea 
herring  fifliery,  from  which  this  country  would  derive  more  profit 
and  naval  llrength,  than  from  almoft  any  new  undertaking  to 
which  its  attention  can  be  directed. 

3.  The  expence  of  the  propofed  Naval  Stations,  amounting  only 
to  6o,oool  ,  27,5001.  of  which  it  is  propofed  fliall  be  raifed  by 
private  fubfcription,  docs  not  feem  to  require  any  further  explan- 
ation, than  what  is  contained  in  the  Report. 

4.  The  Caledonian  Canal  is  undoubtedly  a  great  national  ob- 
ject ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  peace  had  continued  for  fomc 
years,  that  numbers  of  perfons  would  have  readily  taken  a  con- 
cern In  it,  as  a  fair  mercantile  fpeculation.  At  prefent,  it  can 
only  be  executed  by  the  public  ;  and,  when  completed,  the  na- 
tion would  not  only  be  indemnified  for  the  expence,  by  the  ad- 
vAntages  of  v/hich  it  would  be  produ6live  ;  but  if  it  anfwered 
the  obje(fls  in  view,  of  fhortening  and  rendering  fafer  and  more 
commodious  the  communication  between  the  eaftern  and  the 
wedern  coafts  of  the  iiland,  it  would  yield  a  confiderable  furplus 
income  to  the  exchequer. 

If  the  public  were,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  to  be  at 
the  whole  expence  that  is  above  fuggefted,  amounting  in  all  to 
501,4501.;  what  is  it,  conipared  to  the  benefits  which  may 
be  expelled  from  that  expenditure  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe, 
t!r.it  the  nation,  either  dIrecSlly  or  indlre£tly,  would  not  be  be- 
nefited, even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  a  m^uch  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  intereft  of  the  fum  expended,  namely,  25,0001. 
per  cTinuni  ?  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  at  fo  moderate  an 
expence,  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  facilitated  ;  that 
many  thoufands  of  induflrious  or  ufeful  inhabitants  will  be  pre- 
vented from  abandoning  their  native  country  ;  and  that  the  foun- 
dation of  improvement  will  be  laid  in  many  extenfive  and  valu- 
able diftrl^ls  ;  who  can  refufe  giving  every  poffible  aid  to  mea- 
fures,  of  a  nature  {q>  peculiarly  beneficial  and  important  ? 

Advantages 
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Advantages  which  the  Count yy  mny  ohtahi  luere  the  propofd  Me.ifures 
carried  into  efft'cl. 

There  is  notlun^  from  which  this  country  wouUi  probably  be 
enabled  to  draw  more  fubflantial  benefit,  than  to  be  enabled  to 
make  a  fair  comparilon  between  foreign  and  domeftic  coloniza- 
tion, in  regard  tO  all  the  leading  points  of  political  importance; 
as,  populalion,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  naval 
(Irengih. 

1.  Population. — As  to  population,  there  can  be  no  comparifon 
between  the  two  fyflems.  The  people  you  have  at  home,  you 
have  them  always  at  your  own  command,  and  they  muft  furnilh 
you  either  with  men  or  money,  or  with  both;  whereas  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  diftant  colony,  may  have  a  jealoufy  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  may  wifh  to  become  independent,  or  may  join  your 
mod  inveterate  enemies,  or  may  be  conquered  by  them.  The 
population  of  a  domeftic  colony,  therefore,  produces  ftrength ; 
that  of  a  remote  one  engenders  weaknefs,  and  becomes  the 
fource  of  debility. 

2.  Agriculture. — It  is  evident  alfo,  that  fuch  encouragements  as 
thofe  above  fuggefted,  may  greatly  promote  the  agriculture  of 
a  country,  and  may  contribute  to  render  it  independent  of  fo- 
reign nations  for  grain.  Though  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
are  in  general  far  from  fertile,  yet  the  new  modes  of  improving 
waRes,  which  have  been  lately  introduced  there,  are  likely  foou 
to  alter  the  vi'hole  face  of  the  country,  and  may  poffibly,  in  time, 
enable  it  to  furnifli  thofe  inferior  qualities  of  grain,  as  oats  and 
rye,  w^hich  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  import,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  at  fuch  an  expence,  from  foreign  nations.  With- 
out, however,  roads  of  communication,  to  carry  on  and  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  improvement  of  thofe  diflriCts,  and  harbours 
to  import  lime,  and  to  export  the  produce  that  has  been  raifed, 
agricultural  improvements,  to  any  great  extent,  cannot  be  ex- 
peded. 

3.  Co?n?r.erce. — Nothing  is  more  defirable  for  a  maritime  pow- 
er, than  to  extend  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  every  part 
of  its  dominions.  Were  the  meafures,  above  alluded  to,  carried 
on,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  not  only  the  coafling  trade 
would  be  improved,  but  that  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
might  be  carried  on  with  the  Baltic  and  the  Weft  Indies,  by 
which  the  number  of  our  teamen,  and  the  produce  of  our  cuf- 
toms,  would  be  confiderably  augmented. 

4.  ManufaBures. — For  the  purpofe  of  employing  thofe  who  mav 
not  find  the  means  of  occupation  in  agriculture,  commerce,  cV 
the  fifheries,  it  would  be  defirable  to  have  fome  of  the  coarfer 

manu- 
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manufaclures  eftablifiied  in  the  north,  more  efpecially  thofe  which 
we  are  at  prefent  obliged  to  import  from  foreign  countries,  as 
Ofnaburghs,  Silefi.is,  and  t!ie  like.  ■  And  if  the  improvements 
which  are  in  contemplation  were  carried  on,  and  fucceeded  to 
the  extent  tliat  may  be  expected,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
thefe  dillricls  would  furniih  a  new  and  advantageous  market  for 
the  manufacStures  of  England  ;  and  rival,  in  that  refpe^t,  thofe 
foreign  colonies  in  the  prmcipal  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from 
them. 

6.  Naval  Strength. — It  is  impofnble,  in  this  (i^ort  paper,  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  advantages  which  m-ght  be  expecled  from  thefe 
improvements,  in  regard  to  cur  fiilieries  and  naval  ftrength.  It 
may  be  fuflkient  to  obferve,  that  an  intelligent  individual,  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Marfh,  who  jiiade  particular  inquiries  into  the 
fubje6l,  has  given  it  in  evidence  before  one  of  the  Fifhery  Com- 
mittees, that  the  enltern  coait  of  Caithnefs  is  the  proper  ftation 
for  eltablilliing  the  deep-fea  fiHiery,  and  rivalling  the  Dutch  in 
that  important  branch  of  indullvy. 

Mode  of  cayyying  the  Plan  into  ^ffecl. 

The  great  difficulty  regarding  meafures  calculated  for  public 
improvement,  is  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effevfl  \  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  wafte  of  public  money,  and  that  the  objects  in 
view  may  be  obtained.  If  the  plans  abovementioned  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  the  fan6tion  of  Parliament,  tliey  muft, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treafury.  But  as  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  the  Treafury  itfelf  to^ 
attend  to  the  minutiiZ  of  fo  many  different  undertakings,  to  en- 
ter into  proper  bargains  with  the  land-owners  in  the  different 
diftricls,  or  with  the  magilirates  of  the  diflerent  towns,  or  to 
fee  that  the  contracts  are  fairly  executed,  it  would  be  proper  to 
refer  thefe  particulars  to  the  Board  of  Truitees  for  manufac- 
tures and  other  improvements  in  Scotland,  who  have  hitherto 
managed  the  fund  entrufted  to  their  care  with  much  prudence 
and  fuccefs,  and  who  could  conduct  this  additional  concern  with- 
out occafioning  any  farther  expence  to  the  public.  In  this  way, 
alfo,  a  moll  defirable  obj^ecT:  may  be  obtained — that  of  making 
fome  progrefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  which  would  be 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  fpirit  of 
emigration.  Indeed,  the  lofs  of  one  year  in  carrying  on  any 
great  national  undertaking,  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to  be  a- 
voided. 

Oii  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if  thefe  meafures  are 
purfued  with  proper  fpirit,  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
they  iL'ill  prove  a  Jource  of  glory ^  Ji^^^^g^h^  and  commodity  to  the  em" 

pire  ; 
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p'lre  ;  of  glory  to  thofe  under  whofe  aufpices  fuch  important  un^ 
ciertakini^s  may  be  carrii  d  on  and  completed;  and  of  ftrength 
and  wealth  to  a  country,  vvliofe  inhabitants  -are  thus  enablcci  to 
extend  their  commerce,  and  to  improve  their  foil,  and  are  fur- 
niflied  with  new  means  of   occupation,    induHry,    and  fubfiil- 


cnce. 


s. 


The  Scotch  Tithe  Sy/Iem  further  IlluJIraicd, 
Sir, 

In  the  fhort  hi  (lory  of  Scotch  Tithes  written  for  your  Maga- 
zine, and  infertcd  in  that  of  February  lail,  although  I  did  not 
propofe  to  detail  every  thing  on  the  fubjett,  yet  I  perceive  that 
Ibme  further  particulars  may  with  propriety  be  added. 

A  proprietor  of  lands  in  Scotland,  w^ho  has  acquired  no  right 
to  his  tithes,  if  he  defigns  to  improve  his  eilate,  firll:,  with  pro- 
priety, fues  an  action  before  the  Commifiioners  of  Tithes,  for  the 
valuation  and  purchafe  of  the  tithes  of  his  farms. 

This  a6tion  is  purfued  either  againfl  the  Crown,  or  againd  any- 
other  lay  inferior  titular  of  the  tithes,  if  they  have  been  gifted 
by  the  Crown  ;  and  againfl  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh. 

By  obtaining  a  valuation  of  tithes,  a  proprietor  renders  him- 
felf  fecure  that  he  {hall  never  after  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tithes  fox* 
his  improvements.  By  paying  the  titular  nine  years  purchafe  of 
the  valued  tithe-duty,  he  is  fecure,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  future 
augmentations  of  the  minifter's  (lipend,  by  authority  of  the  Court, 
^or  rendering  the  living  more  refpe6lable,  he  fhall  pay  no  more 
for  his  property  than  his  rateable  proportion  with  the  titular  o£ 
the  tithes  of  the  parifli. 

By  aOl  of  Parliament  i<S93,  however,  the  tithes  \-»liich  had  be- 
longed to  the  Scotch  biOiops,  then  fallen  to  the  Crown  by  the 
aboHtion  of  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  were  declared  not  fubjecSt:  to 
fale,  as  long  as  they  remained  wiih  the  Crown  j  and  they  are 
chargeable  for  fllpend  only  in  cafe  of  all  the  oUier  tithes  of  the 
paridi  being  exhaultcd.  They  may,  neverthelefs,  be  valued,  and 
are  not  drawn  in  kind  ;  a  pra£l"ice  which,  in  Scotland,  has  ever 
been  accounted  opprcflive. 

It  may  be  alfo  further  remarked,  that  in  explaining  what  the 
conftant  rent  of  any  lands  is  by  Vv-hich  the  tithe  falls  to  be  va- 
lued, the  following  rules  are  obferved.     The   rents  of  quarries, 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  15.  D  d  d  minerals^ 
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minerals,  modes,  inns,  mills,  orchards,  &c.  are  deduced  from 
the  rent-roll  of  the  lands.  Alio,  if  an  improvement  of  rent  has 
been  recently  made  at  an  uncommon  expencc,  e.  g.  by  draining 
a  lake,  the  proprietor  is  allowed  a  rcafonable  abatement  on  that 
atcour.t.  A.  S. 


Note  ey  the  CoxjDucTorv. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  our  Engilfh  readers,  v. ho  we  underftand 
are  ratlier  puzzled  to  niake  out  the  legal  polity  of  Scotland  with 
refpedt  to  tithes,  will  now  fully  comprehend  the  principles  upon 
which  valuations  ar«  conducted,  and  payments  mad^  in  this  coun- 
trv  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  whole  bufmefs  may  be  brought  intiO 
one  point  of  view,  we  prefent  the  following  abllra61:  : 

1.  All  lay  tithes  may  be  valued  when  the  owner  choofes  to 
bring  an  a6lion  for  that  purpofe  :  The  fifth  of  the  free  rent  is 
ccnfidered  to  be  the  tithe  ;  but  numerous  deduclions  axe  made 
from  the  real  rent  before  this  is  afcertained. 

2.  A  valuation  being  made,  the  owner  or  payer  is  entitled  to 
purchafe  the  tithes  at  nine  years  amount  of  their  annual  value. 
Hf^  is,"  however,  fubje£l  in  all  time  coming  to  pay  a  fliare  of  Hi- 
pend  to  the  clergyman  of  the  pariih  where  the  land  is  fituated  •, 
but  this  can  in  no  cafe  exceed  the  amount  of  the  valuation  ; 
and  even  the  titular  or  proprietor  of  the  tithes  is  rated  in  the 
fan:;e  proportion  for  fuch  lands  as  he  poflelTes  in  the  parifh. 

3.  The  valuation  fecufes  both  proprietor  and  tenant  from  pay- 
ing tithe  upon  improvements.  In  fa£l,  tithe  in  Scotland  has  on- 
ly been  eflimaied  according  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
value  of  the  ground  y  and  it  is  only  by  forced  conclufions  that 
the  equity  or  juftice  of  drawing  tithe  upon  any  other  principle 
can  be  demonflrated. 

4.  The  titulars  in  Scotland,  are  people  of  the  fame  defcription 
as  thofe  ftylcd  lay  impropriators  in  England.  During  the  inter- 
regnum th..t  followed  the  Reformation,  the  titulars  feized  upon 
many  of  the  tithes  \  and  in  the  reign  of  Jam.es  VI.  more  were 
granted  to  them  by  that  facile  monarch.  A  few  were  preferved 
far  the  bifhops  afterwards  ordained  *,  and  it  is  only  to  fuch  tithes 
as  were  held  by  them,  and  which  at  the  Revolution  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  that  the  a6t:  of  1633  does  not  apply. 

N. 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR.    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts  oil  the  I'lffii^  cf  I'rojl  on  Groiving  CorriSy   ^r. 

Sir, 

Thi  RE  is  perh-.ips  no  iubje£l  in  agriculture  more  dcferving  of 
a  minute  and  tliorough  inveitigation,  than  that  or  the  cffc6ls  of 
fro4b  upon  gro\ving  corn,  both  as  preventing  the  farther  fiUing  of 
the  grain,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  feed.  A  want  of  attention 
to  the fe ' matters,  has  more  than  once  proved  injurious  to  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  years  1783  and  1800.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  periods,  tliough  the  fummer  and  harvell  were  both  very  fa- 
vourable, the  crop  was  more  defcftive  than  in  1782,  a  late  and 
unfavourable  year,  in  which  the  crop  was  almoll  generally  frofted, 
in  the  northern  dillri<£ls,  io  early  as  the  month  of  G6tober.  It  is 
alfo  evident,  that  the  failure  of  crop  1  800  was  more  ov/ing  to  the 
bad  or  frofted  feed  ufed,  than  to  all  other  caufes  put  together. 
Notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  grain  produced,  both  in  i  783 
and  iBoo,  the  fcarcity  was  very  great;  and  prices,  of  courfe,  rofe 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  years,  when  the  crops  were  really- 
damaged  by  the  latenefs  and  unfavourablenefs  of  the  feafons.  It 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  M'here  the  intereit  of  fo  m.any 
individunls  was  fo  deeply  concerned,  the  utmofl  care  would  be 
beitowed  in  inveiligating  what  was  entirely  new.  I  fay,  new;  be- 
caufe  frolt  had  for  a  long  time  done  no  material  damage  to  the 
ripening  crops  in  this  country  ;  confequently  farmers  and  others 
had  every  thing  to  learn  on  this  fubjedt. 

As  I  have  not  obferved  any  thing  particular,  in  your  Magazine, 
upon  this  important  buhncfs,  I  beg  leave  to  prefent  you  with  my 
obfervations  thereupon  ;  and  I  allure  you  they  are  not  grounded 
upon  theory,  but  arc  folely  the  refult  of  fa<£ls  and  experience.  X 
mult  premife,  that  grain,  injured  by  mildew  or  froft,  cannot,  by  the 
ufe  of  any  means,  be  recovered  ;  therefore,  the  only  point  deferving 
confideration  is,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  we  can  difcover  what 
may  be  fafely  ufed  for  feed.  I  lliall  confider,  i.  The  ftate  of  the 
weather,  wherein  danger  to  the  grov/ing  crop  from  froft  may  be 
apprehended.  2.  At  what  ftages  of  vegetation,  or  approaching 
ripenels,  the  worft  elfecSls  m.'.y  enfue.  3.  The  expofures  and  fi- 
tuations,  where  moft  injury  is  fultained.  4.  "Whether  oats  im- 
perfeftly  filled  or  ripened,  in  confequence  of  a  late  feaion,  can 
be  fit  for  feed.  5.  Tlic  appearances  by  which  froiled  or  imper- 
fe<St  feed  niay  be  dirilnguifiied. 

In  confequence  of  the  obfervations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
mn  thefe  interefting  matters,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  degree 
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of  cold  that  wc  are  acquainted  with  in  this  country,  can  of  itfelf 
prevent  the  filling  of  com,  or  render  it  unfit  for  feed  •,  but  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  if  a  fevere  froft  fet  in  during  the  night,  and 
continue  through  the  next  day,  or  days,  without  any  abatement, 
bu:  what  is  occafioned  by  a  hot  fun,  that  the  heat  through  the 
day,  unlefs  the  dew  or  rine,  left  by  the  froll  at  night,  has  been 
carried  oif  early  in  the  morning  by  a  breeze  of  wind  acting  upon 
tlie  grain  in  its  unrTp:ned  ilatc,  has  fuch  a  powerful  eifeci  upon 
the  growijig,  and  even  the  ripening  corn,  as  to  prevent  its  farther 
fdling,  and  render  it  totally  unfit  for  feed.  But,  howe\'cr  fevere 
the  froft  be  during  the  night,  if  it  go  oiF  next  day  without  fun- 
fhinc,  it  does  not  alFc£l  the  corn  in  the  fmallcll  degree.  It  does 
not  even  hurt  potato  Hems,  *  which  are  much  more  eafily  injured. 
For  it  has  been  often  obfcrved,  that  thofe,  from  which  the  rays 
of  the  fun  were  obilrut^ted  by  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  by  any 
other  intervening  object,  v/ere  perfectly  fafe,  while  the  reft  of  the 
field  wa»  entirely  dcflroyed.  Upon  this  hypothefis,  therefore, 
that  froft:  becomes  injurious  to  corn,  only  by  being  fuccecded  by 
funfhine,  all  the  obfervations  in  tlie  remainder  of  this  ElTay  will 
folcly  depend. 

I  may  here  inquire,  in  what  (Inges  of  vegetation,  or  ap- 
proaching ripenefs,  the  worft  efFe61:s  are  to  be  apprehended  ?  On 
this  point,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  in  none  of  the 
ftagjs  of  grov/th,  or  approaching  ripenefs,  are  the  crops  fecure 
from  the  injuries  of  fevere  froil,  'when  attended  through  the 
day  with  clear  funfhine.  But  corn  in  its  green  or  milky  ft  ate  will 
refift  it  more  than  when  riper  or  farther  advanced.  Experience 
ihows,  that  while  oats  remain  uncut,  even  though  fully  ripe, 
they  are  not  altogether  without  the  reach  of  damage,  at  lead  for 
feed.  No  injury  is  fuftained  in  this  ft:ate,  in  point  of  mealing,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  as,  by  the  froft^ 
they  acquire  a  whiter  and  brighter  colour  •,  are  rendered  drier  and 
harder ;  come  fooner  into  the  ftackyard,  and  are  lets  apt  to  heat, 
than  would  otherwife  have  been  the  cafe.  Grain,  in  its  progref- 
five  ftate  of  filling,  and  the  farther  it  advances  towards  ripe- 
nefs, is  fo  much  the  more  apt  to  be  hurt  by  froft:,  which  in- 
ftantly  checks  it  from  filling  any  more,  and  renders  it  at  the  fame 
time  unfit  for  feed.  Of  this,  I  had  full  demonftration  in  1783, 
having  fown  very  fine  looking  oats,  well  kept,  and  weighing  from 
14  to  15  ftone  per  boll,  a  weight  almofl  equal  to  the  average  o£ 

good 

*  Peas  and  Potatoes  arc  much  eafier  hurt  by  froft,  than  any  of  the 
white  fpecies  of  grain.  Any  moderate  degree  of  froft  will  afFcft  thefe 
prcclfely  as  above  ;  but  a  very  fevere  froil  vrill  hurt  the  former,  cvcrs 
tithottt  clear  funfhine. 
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good  years ;    yet    fo  tlcfcclivc  was  the  feed,  that  not  one,  per- 
haps, out  of  500  grains,  brought  forward   a  plant  to  maturity. 
This  inftant  clicck,  however,  10  the  farther  filiiijjr  of  the  grain, 
and  total  depriviUion  of  its  vegetative  power,  is  produced  only  by 
a  frofl  that  is  uu commonly  fevere,  and  which  continues  through  a 
clear  funfiiine.     But  the  injuries  brou'.dit  upon  tlic  ripening  crops 
by  the  froil,  aiTeif^   tiiem  in  every  pc^llible  degree,  in  a  lower  as 
well  as  a  higher  m.anner,    from   a  fmali  hurt,  that  renders  the 
feed  fomevvhat  more    backward    to    eonic    on    in    the    beginning 
of  the   feafon,    from   which,    hov/evcr,  it  foon  recovers  j  to   an- 
other,  in    confequence    of  which,  it    pufhes  out   one,    tv.o,    or 
three   fmall  roots,    with    great   difficulfy,    and  in  a   long    time ; 
the    leaf   fmall,    puny,    and    of    a    very    bad    colour.      In    thi$ 
flate,  a  great  proportion  of  the  plants  die,  efpceially  when  the 
feafon  fets  in  droughty,    or  is  cold    and    backward.      This  wa$ 
very  generally  the  itate  of  the  feed  in  i  800.     The  fame  thing  I 
have  obferved  upon  particular  fields   in  other  years,  though  da- 
maged in  a  lefs  degree  than  in  1783,  when  tlie  leaf  came  out,  if 
it  did  come  cut  at  all,  v.-ithout  any  root ;  and,  of  courfe,  it  rare- 
ly got  above  ground,  but  all  pcriflied.     That  thefe  various  de- 
grees of  damage  are  fuilained  in  confequence  of  froft,  is  evident 
Irom  the  following  fad,  which  at  m\\  appeared  to  me  not  a  lit- 
tle extraordinary,  viz.  That  making  a   trial  of  grain,  by  putting 
it  under  a  fod,  or  in  fertile   earth,  is  not  a   certain  criterion  by 
which  we  can  determine  whether  it  will  fufiickntly  vegetate  or 
not;  becaufe,  in  this  way,  it  v/ill   often  give  latisfadion  to  moft 
people,  and  yet  afterwards  turn  out  but  very  poorly  in  the  hcKK 
In  makine  the  fame  experiment  v/ith  barley,  i  hare  found   the 
refult  jult  the  contrary ;  for  it  will  anfwer  better  in  the  £eld, 
than  cither  in  this  way  or  in  malting-     When  oats^   in  their  green 
or  milky  (late,  are   overtaken  by  froil,  and  thereby  ilopped  from 
farther  growth,  they  are  generally  rendered  biaek   in   the  kernel 
(fheeling).     Of  tliis,  we  have  had  many  proofs,  efpeeially  in  1782. 
When  in  this  ftate,  there  can  be  no  deception  ;  for  no  man  would 
choofe  to  ufe  fuch  oats  for  feed.     But  when  they  are  confiderably 
advanced  in  filling  and  ripening,  and  feel  liard  when   prjiled  in 
the  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquire  a  v.'hite  and  bright  colour, 
the  deception  is  then  very  great ;  and  experioiee  alone  can  deter- 
mine  us  to  fet  them  af.de. 

Having  pointed  out  that  flate  of  the  weatlier  in  which  corn  will 
be  damaged  by  froft  ;  and  alfo  Ihown,  that,  in  no  llage  of  hlling, 
or  approaching  lipenefs,  is  the  danger  diminiflied,  I  ihall  next  ad- 
vert to  the  expofure  of  the  fields,  and  fhow  what  fituations  will 
be  frrft,  or  moll  eafily  afcdled,  and  alfo  what  will  longeft  refilt 
the  froll,  and  of  courfe  be  moil  apt  to  efeape. 
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Low  lying  fields,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  hills  or  high  ground, 
and  hanging  to  the  eaft,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth,  will  often  be  hurt  by 
frofl,  which  does  not  in  the  lealt  atfe£l  the  higher  grounds,  or 
fi-lds  hanging  to  the  north  or  weft.  Thefe  are  not  n:Te£led  by 
fogs  or  vapours  rifing  out  of  marOiy  ground,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
mildews,  but  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  early  in  the  forenoon. 
Higher  lying  fields,  cxpofed  to  the  morning  fun,  are  the  next  in 
order  that  will  fuller.  That  thcfe  various  effects  are  produced, 
according  to  the  expofure  and  fituation,  will  be  evident  to  all  v/ho 
pay  anv  attention  to  the  influence  of  froft  upon  the  ftems  or  tops 
of  potatoes,  winch,  being  more  difcernible  from  the  fudden  change 
of  colour,  and  happening  almoft  every  year,  c?.n  hardly  fail  to 
come  under  the  eye  of  every  obfervcr. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fields  v/hich  will  efcape  damage 
from  froft,  or  refiO:  it  longeft,  iire  thofe  which  lye  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  fea,  or  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  the  fea 
breezes  can,  in  the  morning,  drive  off  the  froft,  before  the  heat 
of  the  fun  has  power  to  hurt.  Of  this  we  have  had  experience 
in  the  word  of  years.  The  oats,  in  fuch  places,  though  deficient 
in  weight,  were  perfcclly  fit  for  feed,  and  had  loll  none  of  their 
vegetating  powers  Lands  lying  to  the  north  or  weft,  fo  as  that 
the  high  ground  to  the  eallward  defends  or  obllructs  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  reaching  the  crop  for  a  confiderable  time  tluough 
the  day,  are  the  }aft  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  to  be  d<i- 
maged,  and  will  often  efcape  when  all  other  fields  are  hurt.  In 
tlie  year  1782,  the  froft  was  fo  fevere,  that  fcarcely  any  fituation 
could  prote6t  the  crop.  *  In  1 799,  the  weft  and  north  lying 
fields,  as  above  defcribed,  generally  came  oft'  with  very  little  da-- 
mage,  in  comparifon  of  thole  lying  to  the  eaft  or  fouth.     And  in 

all 

*  Perhaps  it  was  as  much  owing  to  ignorance  or  want  of  experience 
in  the  people,  as  to  the  feveriiy  of  the  froft  that  year,  that  the  feed 
proved  fo  abf)rtive.  The  bell,  or  earlleft  ripened  oats,  were  fown  with- 
out any  other  inveftlgatlon  ;  but,  except  in  very  early  fituation.'.,  none 
of  them  were  weighty.  Thofe  who  had  none  of  this  kind,  rather  than 
fow  their  ovvn,  bought  from  others.  As  the  feafon  adv.inced,  thefe 
were  found  to  he  the  moft  dcfe^ftivc.  T'oe  lateft  and  grecneft  of  the 
oat.s  were  then  feen  fo  produce  the  greatcft  number  of  plants  ;  fo  that 
Jt  was  ihe  general  opinion,  at  all  public  meetings,  that,  had  they  fown 
iheir  own,  they  had  done  much  better.  This  difference,  no  doubt, 
arofe  from  the  riorthe:ly  expofure  of  the  wca^  Ot^cs,  while  growIn'j» 
^nd  their  refjftlng  t!ie  froft  in  their  green  ftate.  Their  fitnefs  for  feed 
was  not  uulvtrfal  I  fowed  part  from  a  field  hangjn;^  very  much  to  the 
weft,  which  anfwered  tolerably  well  I  fowed  a  part  likewife  from  j^ 
l:el4  h^^Z  ^°  ^^'^  fouth  :  from  this  there  vvao  not  one  flulk  produced. 
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all  years  when  a  fcvere  froll  fcts  in  early  in  tlic  fcafon,  as  was  thi^ 
cafe  in  both  the  years  above  mentioned,  the  only  hope  of  feed  is 
from  oats  produeed  on  fields  either  of  a  welt  or  north  expofnre. 
Immediately  after  a  fevere  froll,  and  bright  funlliine  fuceeeding, 
any  field  of  oats  affe^led  by  it,  will  be  known  by  the  diflereiice  o^ 
its  appearance.  It  receives  a  bluifh,  fpeckled  colour,  different 
from  what  it  had  before,  and  alfo  fron»  what  it  would  have  at- 
tained in  the  courfe  of  riper.ing.  Should  rain  fall  foon  after,  as 
it  frequently  does,  and  the  crop  recover  its  former  appearance, 
remain  green,  and  in  a  filling  ftate  ;  in  that  cafe,  it  has  tlirown  off 
ihe  froit,  and  there  remains  no  danger.  But  if,  after  the  rain, 
(if  any  does  fall),  it  retain  the  froited  colour,  and  ripen  faft,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  trufted  for  feed.  This  is  the  only  fure  crite- 
rion whereby  one  can  pofitively  judge,  whether  oats  that  have 
come  under  a  fevere  frcfl  are  to  be  fit  for  i^ced  or  not.  For  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  certain  fa61:,  that  whatever  degree  of  frcfl  puts 
a  ftop  to  the  farther  filling  of  grain,  hurts  or  deflroys  its  vegeta- 
ting powers,  and  thereby  renders  it  quite  unfit  for  (ccd. 

With  regard  to  oats  that  are  ill  filled,  or  ill  ripened,  by  a  late 
and  unfavourable  fcafon  or  fituation,  I  have  obferyed,  that,  they 
may  be  ufed  for  (eedf  and  are  only  rendered  unfit,  from  being 
overlieated  in  the  llackyard,  or  from  vegetating  before  or  after  reap- 
ing, or  from  frofl.  If  oats  have  been  overheated  in  the  flnckyard, 
whether  weak  or  flrong,  they  mull  thereby  be  confiderably  hurt, 
and  are  of  courfe  very  unflife  to  be  trufted  for  feed.  I  know^ 
this  opinion  is  different  from  that  of  many  refpetlable  farmers, 
who  do  not  mind  what  they  call  a  fmall  heat  in  the  Hack.  But  ai; 
a  flack  heats  very  unequally,  fome  of  it  to  a  great  dej^ree,  iome 
of  it  Icfs,  and  perhaps  fome  part  not  at  all ;  wherever  tlie  heat  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  difcolour  the  oats,  or  any  of  them,  they  ought  to 
be  reje6led  for  feed;  and  the  doing  fo  will  be  juilified  by  experi- 
ence again  with  regard  to  fuch  as  are  vegetated  or  fprUng  before 
or  after  reaping.  The  danger  here  is  m.ore  applicable- to  flrong 
than  weak,  oats.  If,  on  account  of  warm,  rainy  weather,  in 
harveft,  a  field  of  oats,  fully  ripe,  be  prevented  from  being  cut, 
even  though  they  be  not  lodged,  they  will  fometimes  vegetate, 
and  that  very  g(,":;erally,  though  in  fuch  a-  fmall  degree  as  not 
to  be  perceived  without  very  clofe  infpe£lion.  Thefe^  if  ufed 
for  feed,  will  prove  very  defe(Eiive,  and  the  caufe  of  their 
failure  may  never  perhaps  be  known.  Oats  vegetating  after  be^ 
ing  cut,  as  they  fpring  fartlier  and  more  unequally,  are  eafily  dif- 
covered,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  difappear  upon  being 
fully  dried.  This,  in  a  warm,  rainy  harvefl,  perhaps  requires 
more  attention  than  is  generally  imagined.  Some  part  of  a  crop 
cf  oats  15  found  weak,  that  is,  deficient  in  weight,  and  not  come 
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to  full  maturity  in  ulmofl  every  fcafon — in  nii  early  as  well  as  in 
a  \Att  year  :  but,  if  not  hurt  by  froil ;  by  having  bcj^un  to  vege- 
tate, or  by  being  heated  in  the  Itack-yard,  they  will  be  found  to 
grow,  when  ufed  in  feed,  jud  in  proportion  to  their  llrengtli ; 
that  is,  they  will  bring  up  plants,  but  not  fo  ilrong  and  vigorous 
as  thofe  produced  by  heavier  and  better  oats  *,  yet,  if  favoured  by 
a  good  feafon,  they  may  come  forward  in  the  end  to  be  a  very 
good  crop.  They  cannot  refdl  bad  weather  as  ftronger  feed 
would  do ;  and  require  more  time  on  the  ground,  that  is,  they 
arc  not  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fickle  fo  e.irly  as  the  ftronger 
oats  i  but  they  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  feed,  be  its  weight 
or  Itrengtli  what  it  will,  that  is  damaged  by  froil:,  or  in  any 
other  way  Vvdiatever.  The  weakell  of  all  the  oats  known,  is 
the  black  one,  with  a  ftrong  hulk  and  a  long  bcartl,  called  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  fmali  corn.  The  wild  oat  is  very  like  this, 
botli  in  fize  and  colour;  and  both  of  them  refill  l\vz  frofl  beyond 
all  others,  there  being  fc;ircely  an  inilance  of  either  of  the  two 
being  hurt  by  it  fo  much  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  feed.  But 
this  is  of  no  great  confequence,  as  the  former  are  falling  into 
<hfufe  ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  has  ever  been  the  endeavour  of 
every  good  farmer  to  extirpate  them  altogether, 

Mililew  appears  to  be  the  greatell  obllrucflrion  (frofl  excepted) 
in  preventing  oats  from  coming  to  maturity,  cfpeeially  in  an 
early  feafon.  But  this  feems  to  alight  more  upon  the  item  than 
upon  the  grain,  rendering  it  incapable  of  traiifmlrting  any  more 
fubflance  or  weight  imo  the  grain,  but  not  hurting  its  vegeta- 
tive power.  So  that,  if  it  has  got  fufHciently  far  advanced  in 
ripening,  a  mildew  will  not  rejidcr  it  unfit  for  feed;  and  if  it 
has  not,  it  will  (lill  grow,  but  proportionubly  feeble  according 
to  its  weiglit.  Of  this  I  have  had  fullicient  proof;  having  fown 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  nftener  than  once,  in  the  fame  field, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  difi^'ercnce.  Oats  ripened  very  late  in 
a  bad  feai'on,  if  they  have  efcaped  damage  from  froft,  and  have 
been  well  kept  through  the  winter,  are  to  be  judged  of  precife- 
]y  in  the  fame  manner.  Barley  that  is  late  in  ripening,  or  is 
weak  or  filly  grain,  is  never  fit  for  feed,  whether  froiled  or 
not. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conHdered,  ate  appearances  by  which 
the  dillinclion  between  good  and  bad  feed  can  be  readily  afcer- 
tained. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  mofl  interefllng  and  material  inquiry  of 
jhe  whole,  and  to  which  all  the  rell  aie  only  fubfervient^ 
But  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  every  circumllance  that  has 
come  under  my  obfervation,  and  is  connecfled  therewith,  there 
remains,    therefore,  the  lefs  to  be  difcuffed     It  has  been  already 
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obferved,  that  frofl  increafes  the  whitenefs  and  brightnefs  of 
oats.  Therefore,  the  white  coloured  oats,  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  yellow,  and  where  there  are  few  or  no  green 
pointed  grains  to  be  found,  arc  pofitively  to  be  rejected  for 
feed.  It  may  eafily  be  believed,  thit  in  a  late  Tind  bdckward 
year,  none  of  the  oats  will  acquire  that  fine  white  and  bright 
colour  which  they  poflefs  only  in  an  early  and  favourable  feafon, 
unlefs  it  be  occafioned  by  fome  forti^^n  caule.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  occafioned  by  the  fro(l.  The  yellow  looking  oats, 
with  a  great  many  green  points,  cnn  ah^ne  be  depended  on  for 
feed,  even  though  they  be  found  boih  light  and  foh,  which  ia 
bad  years,  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  \n  this  choice,  however, 
one  has  to  combat  and  to  conquer  prejudice,  and  ought  to  be 
directed  only  by  judgement.  This  will  no  doubt  occafion  a 
very  great  ftruggle  ;  nor  will  prejudice  perhaps  be  entirely  over- 
come, till  a  few  difappointments  are  met  with,  which  will  fhow 
the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  kind  of  grain  in  the  cleareil  light. 
Upon  digging  up  the  frofled  feed  in  1783,  from  under  the 
ground,  I  found  one  uniform  characlerlilic  in  the  whole  of  it, 
which  was,  that  none  of  the  points  of  the  oat  where  the  feed 
is  lodged,  (which  is  oppofite  to  that  where  the  beard  grows), 
had  fwellcd  or  expanded  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  notwithftanding 
the  fwelling,  or  even  growth  of  the  oat,  in  other  refpe(Sls.  This 
led  me  to  conjecture  that  this  point  in  all  frofted  oats  would  be 
hard,  and  refilt  the  touch  on  prefiure  ;  and  upon  trying  the  oats 
of  that  year  which  remained,  by  that  rule,  I  found  them  anfwer 
exa<£lly,  as  it  has  done  in  other  years,  when  the  froft  has  had  the 
fame  effedt  upon  them.  By  prelTmg  oats  much  frofled,  in  this 
manner,  I  have  often  i^zn  that  part  containing  the  feed  fly  off 
altogether,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  pickle  otherwife  complete. 
In  examining  oats  for  feed  by  this  rule,  it  is  necefTary  to  take 
off  the  huflc,  and  prefs  the  forefaid  point  againft  fome  hard 
fubftance,  fuch  as  the  nail  of  one's  thumb.  The  refiftance  at 
the  very  point  is  the  criterion  ;  for  fuch  as  are  unfound  will  re- 
fift  the  preflure,  notwithllanding  that  every  part  of  the  grain  ex- 
cept the  point  may  be  abfolutely  foft. 

B.  K. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Britljh  Op'mm, 
Sir, 

It  IS  now  known  beyond  a  doubt,  that  as  good  opium  may  be 
Colle£led  in  this  country,  from  xhc^apaver  fomntferuin^  as  what 

conies 
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comes  from  the  Eafl:  Indies.  From  600  heans  of  chat  kind  of 
poppy,  I,  lad  year,  collected  five  drachms  of  pure  opium,  which 
made  ei^ht  ounces  of  tin^lure,  equal  in  quality  to  what  is  made 
from  forci^^n  opium.  The  method  of  collecting  opium  is  well 
defcribcd  by  Mr  Jones,  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Tranfaclions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  high  price  of  opium  feems  to 
have  encouraged  the  adulteration  of  it  in  the  country  where  it 
is  collected  ;  a  circumflance  of  ferious  confideration  in  the  cafe 
of  a  medicine  that  requires  to  be  dofed  out  witli  great  exact- 
\\c{6.  The  poppy  b^^ing  an  annual  and  hnrdy  plant,  it  requires 
no  care  beyond  garden  culture  •,  and  as  the  collection  of  the 
opium  is  performed  by  womeTi  and  children,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  this  drug  may  be  profitably  attended  io  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

Yours,   &c.  A.  H. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    TARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Method  of  Dra'inin? praa'ifed  In  the  Counties  of  EJfjx^   b'e. 

Sir, 

As  the  method  of  hnd-drainliig,  adopted  in  fcvcral  Englifli 
counties,  efpecially  in  Eiiex,  SulTolk,  and  Herts,  appears  to  be 
imperfectly  undcrilood  in  Scotland,  I  truft  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  readers,  to  receive  a  Ihort  detail  of  our  cultom- 
ary  practice  j  efpecially  as  Mr  Elkington,  in  his  treatife  on  that 
important  fubje<!i,  pafics  it  over  nearly  in  fi Icnce. 

It  is  neceflary  to  premifc,  that  the  chief  object  in  viev/  is,  to 
clear  the  ground  of  furface  water;  particularly  if  it  is  incumbent 
upon  a  retentive  bottom,  which  is  accomplillied  by  an  operation 
wliich  we  call  hollow-draining,  or  land-ditching.  On  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  a  farm,  under  the  above  circumilances,  is  taken  upon 
Icafe,  the  firlt  thing  which  is  attended  to  is  to  have  it  completely 
iurface-drained,  in  the  way  tlrat  I  am  now  to  mention.  Various 
other  plans  may  be  followed  •,  but  I  (hall  give  you  a  Iketch  of  tl>c 
pradlice  in  my  neighbourliood. 

The  implement.-',  ufed,  arc  a  common  plough,  a  hoe,  and  fpades 
and  (liovel.s  of  dltferent  dimenfions.  If  the  field  is  flat,  we  en- 
deavour to  find  which  way  the  water  draws  -,  an  objeCl  particularly 
to  be  iittended  to,  otherwife  the  drain  will  burlt,  and  prove  of 
confidcrable  injury.  Let  the  declivity  of  the  field  be  which  way 
jt  will,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  drains  aflant,  at  the  diltance  of 
Jjctvvixt  five  and  fix  yards  from  each  other  ;  for  if  parallel  to  th(^ 

furrows^ 
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furrows,  they  arc  liiible  to  ii-jury  from  the  feet  of  the  horfes  em- 
ployed thereon,  either  in  c;irt  or  plough,  during  the  after  opera- 
tions. Thcfe  things  being  held  in  view,  our  method  of  dridnage 
will  be  eafiiy  comprehended. 

AVe  flrlt  begin  with  the  j>lough,  which  goes  twice  uji  and 
down,  making  a  deep  and  clean  furrow,  and  fqrms  the  rough  out- 
line of  the  drain.  Suppohng  that  there  is  a  ditch  at  the  under 
part  of  the  field,  a  common  ipade  is  inflantly  ufcd  to  digx)ut  the 
Ipace  of  ground,  which  the  plough,  from  the  turn  of  the  horfes, 
could  not  reach,  and  this  is  cleaned  out  by  a  boy  with  a  fhovel,  to 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  ploughed.  In  converting  this  furrow  in- 
to a  drain,  the  work  of  one  man  and  two  boys  is  necefTary,  who 
alternately  ufe  two  fpades,  a  fliovel,  and  a  hce.  The  firll  fpade 
is  four  inches  wide  at  top,  three  at  bottom,  and  twelve  in  length ; 
the  fecond  is  tliree  iaiches  wide  at  top,  tv/o  at  bottom,  and  fifteen 
in  length  5  the  hoe  refembles  a  fcoop,  is  about  two  inches  diame- 
ter, ar»d  a  foot  long,  with  a  crane  neck..,  in  which  a  long  handle 
is  fixed  *.  After  the  piougli,  the  firit  fpade  is  ufcd,  and  th« 
crumbs  are  cleaned  out  by  the  Ihovel :  the  narrow  fpade  is  next 
reforted  to,  and  the  crund:)s  occafioncd  thereby  are  taken  out  by 
the  hoe,  wdien  a  drain  is  formed  fibour  24  inches' deep,  2  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  and  increahng  gradually  towards  the  top  to  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow.  During  the  going  on  of  thcfe  operations, 
the  other  boy  is  employed  in  coilec^irig  liiraw,  previoufly  brought 
to  die  field,  for  filling  up  the  drains,  a  waggon  load  of  v/hich  is 
generally  fuilicier.t  for  an  Eiigiilh  acre,  "^i'his  is  put  in  with  tlie 
hand,  and  afterwards  forced  down  witii  a  fpade  j  but  great  care 
fliould  be  taken,  that  none  of  the  loole  earth  go  into  the  drain 
with  it,  otherwife  the  whole  work  will  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
rendered  ufelefs. 

In  laying  out  thefe  drains,  It  is  bed  that  every  one  fiiould  be 
emptied  feparately  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  we 
endeavour  not  to  put  more  than  two  acres  into  one  leading  ditch, 
which  is  generally  about  2  inches  deeper  than  the  di  ains,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  go  off' with  greater  facility.  It  fhould  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  ends  are  filled  up  with  a  few  11  iff  buJkes,  over 
v/hich  2  little  flraw  is  laid,  to  prevent  the  earth  gerting  down. 
The  fubfoil  is  then  turned  in  by  a  boy,  and  the  remaining  earth 
by  the  plough.  AVe  pay  from  3s.  6d..  to  5s.  per  feorc  of  rods 
(5^  yards  each)  ;  but  the  price  is  regulated  by  tlic  fubfoil.  If  it 
is  loam,  feldom  more  than  4s.  is  paid. 

Some 


*  Should  any  of  your  readers  u-ifh  to  trv  the  above  mode  of  drain- 
age, I  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  Mr  Adam  Bogue,  Steventtone  Mains, 
pear  Haddington,  who  pofTefFes  a  complete  fet  cf  the  tools  luentioncd. 
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Some  farmers  fill  up  drains,  where  the  foil  is  Icofe,  with  large 
{lones,  tliC  upper  fpade  being  only  made  ufe  of.  Others  with 
fmall  flones,  or  witlWjfted  gravel,  which  I  think  the  bell  plan 
of  all :  while  feme  ufe  liraw  or  underwood.  A  gentleman  in 
this  neighbourhood  prefers  fcudding,  or  twilling  draw  into  ropes, 
as  is  done  for  flacks  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  it  (hould  be  very  evenly 
done,  that  the  earth  may  not  run  down  the  fide  of  the  drain.  It 
is  aftoniihing  to  fee  the  alteration  made  upon  a  field  by  this  fimpk 
mode  of  drainage.  One  that  would  prcvioufly  hold  water  two  or 
three  daj'S,  gets  dry  in  a  few  hours,  whilil  the  under  drains  will 
be  running  with  the  greatefl  rapidity.  Allow  mc  to  conclude 
with  an  extra£l  from  Vancouvre's  agricultural  furvey  of  EfTex, 
which  exaclly  correfponds  with  my  ideas  upon  this  fubjecSl. 

Speaking  of  furface  draining,  he  fays,  *  There  is  no  improve- 
ment to  which  the  heavy  land  hufbandry  of  thio  county  owes  fo 
much,  as  to  the  fortunate  introduclion  and  continuance  of  this 
pra6lice.  The  means  of  melioration,  and  the  confequent  fources 
of  fertility,  thence  derived  from  the  foil,  over  and  above  what  it 
formerly  yielded,  are  not  more  important  in  the  prefent  day,  than 
permanent  and  precious,  as  they  mull  prove  in  their  confequences 
hereafter.  The  i^\x  inftances  of  invincible  bhndncfs  to  the  bene- 
ficial effc(£ls  of  this  excellent  pradlice,  go  no  farther  than  to  prove, 
that  when  work  is  properly  executed,  it  never  ceafes  to  produce 
the  defired  effecl.  To  complete  an  improvement  of  this  nature, 
much  is  neceliary  to  be  attended  to.  If  the  field  propofed  to  be 
drained  lies  greatly  upon  the  defcent,  every  care  (houid  be  taken 
to  make  the  drains  bear  fulhciently  horizontally ;  in  xhcjirji  place, 
to  prevent  a  too  precipitate  fall  of  water,  by  which  the  drains 
would  be  worn  uneven,  and  a  temporary  obllru^lion  occafion 
them  to  blow;  and,  fecondly^  becaufc  the  more  perfedlly  horizon- 
tal the  field  is,  fo  that  it  lies  level  free,  and  affords  a  fufficient 
fall  for  the  water,  the  lefs  occafion  will  there  be  for  the  fame 
number  of  drains,  as  would  be  required  upon  a  foil  of  equal 
clofenefs  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  drains  in  a  field  that  lies 
nearly  level,  draw  equally  well  upon  each  fide  -,  whereas,  thofe 
on  the  hang  of  a  hill  draw  only  from  the  higher  fides,  and  confe- 
quently  require  them  to  be  made  much  nearer  and  clofcr  to  each 
other.  *     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

EJfex,  March  26.  1803.  R.  S. 


TO 


l8o^.  Cnihe  Turnip  Fly,  ^ST 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMCR's    TvTAGAZINE. 

Sin, 

If  you  tliink  the  following  ('icfultory  obfervations,  on  fab- 
jcOs  connected  with  the  (iefign  of  your  Magazine,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  it,  you  will  oblige  me  by  infcrtin^j  them. 


On  the   Turnip  Fly. 

About  the  month  of  Augud  laH:,  tlie  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  moit  of  the  newfpapcrs.  *  At  Mr  Cuke's  late  annual 
fheep-fliearing  meeting,  no  lefs  than  250  agriculturilts  were  prc- 
fent.  Before  the  company  fcparated,  a  fubfcription  of  200  gui- 
neas being  clofcd  for  the  difcovery  of  a  prefervative  for  turnips 
againft  the  infeCl  called  the  Fly  (on  condition  that  it  proved  fa- 
tisfacliory  to  the  fubfcribers),  the  fecret  was  declared ;  which  is, 
to  fow  two  pounds  of  radifh  feed,  on  every  acre  of  turnip  land, 
with  the  turnips  ;  V/hich,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
ventor, will  lo  attradl:  the  fly,  as  to  prevent  its  proving  at  all 
injurious  to  the  turnips.' 

The  following  extradl:  from  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1768, 
will  completely  Ihew  that  this  is  no  new  difcovery  ;  and  that  as 
an  account  of  this  preventative  againil  the  turnip  fly  has  been 
already  publiJJjedy  the  perfon  claiming  the  above  200  guineas,  can 
have  no  jufl  title  to  any  reward. 

In  an  account  of  '  An  improved  method  of  cultivating  the 
turnip  cabbage, '  fent  by  Mr  Reynolds  of  Adiflium,  in  Kent,  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  oi  Arts,  &c.  dated  the  i3tii 
May  1768,  the  following  pajTage  occurs  ;  *  As  the  flies  will  be 
apt  to  fall  upon,  and  deftroy  the  young  feedling  plants,  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  fhould  be  ufed.  Mix  the  intended  feed  with  long- 
topped  radifh  feed,  which  the  flies  much  admii-e :  The  radifli 
leaves  being  quick  growers,  will  entertain  thefe  infe£ts  until  the 
other  feed  plants  get  out  of  their  way  ;  but  if  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, run  a  light  roller  over  them,  night  and  morning,  while 
the  dew  remains.  This  will  Hck  up  moft  of  them,  if  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  a  little  moillure  caufes  both  them  and  the  earth  to 
ftick  to  the  roller  ;  by  which  means  the  enemy  will  be  removed, 
and  the  young  plants  no  way  injured  by  it. 

*  N,  B. — One  pound  of  radifli  feed  is  fufficicnt  for  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  turnip  cabbage  5  but  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
require  more,  efpecially  the  latter,  * 

Orp 
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On  the   Wtathei'. 

Nothing  wculd  \jo,  of  more  irnport^mce  to  iigriculturc,  tlian  a 
rational  theory  of  the  weather  ;  but  althoujih  meteorological  ob- 
icrvations  ha\e  of  h^.te  years  'oecii  r/,u]tiplied  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  dill  I  am  afrakl  cur  dala  are  tiot  fairieieat  to  enable  natural 
philofophers  to  form  a  ratiuiial  ilitory. 

The  variety  of  circumiVances  to  be  taken  into  account,  before 
one  table  of  obfervations  can  be  properly  compared  with  another, 
and  the  diirerences  in  the  manner,  time  and  form,  oblervable  in 
almoit  all  of  them,  tend  more  to  obfcure,  than  to  elucidate,  the 
fubjecl:.  Suth  unremitted  attention  to  fo  many  objects,  is  re- 
quired to  form  a  complete  table,  that  fevv^  perfons  capable  of  do- 
ing it  are  inclined,  or  have  it  in  their  power,  to  bellow  upon  It 
the  neceflary  time.  T,he  moll  tlierefore  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
but  whicli  would  be  of  infinite  cofifajuencc,  would  be  perhaps  a 
probable  conjcclure  as  to  the  general  character  of  fucceeding  fea- 
fons,  wlicther  v/c  might  look  for  a  dry  or  a  wet  fumnicr,  an  open 
or  a  froily  winter. 

P.Ir  Kirwan  (fee  Encyclop.  Br  dan.  article  IVeather)  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  difcover  probable  rules  for  prognolticating  the 
ditTerent  feafons,  fo  far  as  regards  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
tables  of  obfen^ation  alone.  On  perufmg  a  number  of  obferva- 
tions taken  in  England  from  1677  to  1789,  he  found, 

1.  That  when  there  has  been  no  ilorm  before  or  after  the 
venial  equino:\,  the  enfuing  fummer  is  generally  ^rv,  at  leail,  five 
times  in  fix. 

2.  That  wlien  a  fiorm  happens  from  an  eafterly  point,  either 
on  the  19th,  20th,  or  21ft  of  May,  the  fucceeding  fummer  is 
generally  dry  four  times  in  five. 

^.  That  when  a  Ilorm  arifes  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of 
March  (and  not  before)  in  any  point,  the  fucceeding  fummer  i$ 
generally  dty  four  times  in  five. 

4.  If  there  be  a  ftoim  at  fouth-weft,  or  weft  fouth-weft,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  21  ft,  or  22d  of  March,  the  fucceeding  fummer 
is  generally  luct  {i\z  times  in  fix. 

I  am  inclined  to  pay  fome  attention  to  thefe  rules,  from  the 
clrcumllance  of  liis  4th  one  being  apparently  verified  laft  fum- 
mer, at  leaft,  in  this  part  of  the  country  \  the  night  of  the  20th 
day  of  March  1802  having  been  very  llormy,  the  wind  foutli- 
weft,  and  the  lall  fummer  having  been  fo  very  itv/,  that  we  had 
only  nine  days  quite  fair  in  the  whole  month  of  July. 

According  to  the  above  rule,  there  are  five  chances  to  one, 

that 
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that  the  next  fummer  will  alfo  be  a  ivct  one  ;  as,  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  INfarch  lalt,  we  had  an  cxcelhve  high  wind  froni 
iouth  or  Ibuth-vvcft,  but  rather  more  to  the  fouth. 

Your  Conilant  Reader,  S.  E. 

RoxhurglftJirCy  April  4. 


rOR    THE    FARMER  S    Af.A  ^/i.  7  f  XE. 

[Though  we  are  not  fond  of  inferting  papers  in  our  work  al- 
ready printed  and  circulated,  or  of  imitatincr  the  pracSlicc  of 
*  cotemporary  editors,  who  eke  out  their  Numbers  in  that 
way,  yet  the  following  account  of  an  Experimental  Agricultu- 
ral Society  recently  inilituted,  and  the  rules  adopted  by  them, 
are  fo  much  to  our  mind,  that  we  are  induced  to  lav  them 
before  our  readers.  Wifliing  the  Society  every  kind  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  truiting  to  be  favoured  with  periodical  accounts 
of  their  proceedings,  we  earncftly  recommend  their  plan  to 
the  confideration  of  AgricultuHfls  in  other  diihicls^l 

Experhiiefital  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

An  experim.ental  farm  Ijas  been  a  favourite  part  of  the  fchemc, 
in  moft  of  the  plans  fuggefted  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture J  but  the  great  expence  attending  it,  the  difhculty  of  find- 
ing a  farm  containing  a  fulHcient  variety  of  foils,  of  procuring  a 
proper  perfon  to  manage  it,  and  of  arranging  matters  fo,  that  the 
experiments  tried  thereon  fliould  be  reported  with  accuracy,  have, 
together  with  other  obftacles,  prevented  it,  though  promifmg  in 
theory,  from  being  reduced  to  practice. 

On  confidering  this  fubjeft,  however,  it  was  fuggefted,  that 
by  a  few  individuals,  fond  of  agriculture,  aflbciating  together, 
and  agreeing  to  try  experiments  on  their  refpecSlive  farms,  under 
fuch  regulations  as  mxight  tend  to  prevent  miftakes,  many  of  the 
advantages  of  an  experimental  farm  might  be  obtained :  And  this 
fuggeftion  gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  forming  a  Society,  the  general 
objects  of  which  fliould  be — 

FirJ},  To  examine,  by  experiments,  the  different  kinds  and  me- 
rits of  grafs,  feeds,  and  grain  ;  to  invefligate  their  habits, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  what  foils  are  beft  adapted  to 
each  kind ;  and  to  devife  mean's  to  obtain  fuch  feeds,  &c. 
ptirc. 

SeconJ^ 
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Second,  To  attend  carefully  to  the  rearing  of  fences,  draining  of 
land,  and  the  bell  and  mod  expeditious  way  of  cleaning  and 
working  different  foils. 

Thirdj  To  examine  the  nature  of  different  manures,  and  afcer- 
tain  the  bell  mode  of  applying  them. 

Fourhy  To  find  what  (lock  is  beil  calculated  for  certain  fitua- 
tions,  to  compare  the  relative  quantity  of  food  confumed  by 
diifcrcnt  kinds  of  flock,  what  food  is  moft  congenial,  &c. 

As  accuracy,  however,  fliould  be  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Society,  its  experiments  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  numerous  •,  but 
ihould  fimilar  Societies  be  formed,  and  enter  into  a  correfpond- 
encc  with  each  other,  the  experiments  might  be  mukiplied  in  a 
great  degree,  and  accuracy  Hill  retained. 

Rules. 

1.  This  Society  flirill  be  limited  to  twenty-one  members. 

2.  The  Socic^ty  fliall  meet  four  times  in  the  year,  between  the 
I  ft  of -February  and  the  5th  of  November  (both  days  exclufive) 
at  Rudiyford.  The  time  of  meeting,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

3.  A  vacancy  happening  in  the  Society  fliall  be  filled  by  bal- 
lot^ — Two  black  balls  excluding  a  candidate. 

4.  A  Committee,  confifting  of  five  members  (three  to  be  a 
quorum)  flrall  be  annually  chofen,  at  the  firft  meeting  in  the  year, 
as  alfo  a  Prefident,  Vice-Prefident,  and  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  Members  of  the  Committee  Ihall  be  re-eligible. 

6.  If  a  vacancy  happen  in  the  Committee,  it  fhall  be  filled 
up  by  the  remaining  members,  until  the  next  annual  ele6lion. 

7.  The  expediency  of  any  propofed  experiment  fliall  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Committee,  previouily  to  its  adoption  by 
^le  Society. 

8.  When  any  member  undertakes  an  experiment  adopted  by 
the  Society,  two  members  fliall  be  appointed  as  vifitors,  to  view 
with  him  the  (late  of  the  land  previous  to  the  experiment,  infpecSt 
its  progrefs,  and  report  the  refult. 

9.  That  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  fhall  be  entered  by 
the  Secretary  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

1  o.  If  fimilar  Societies  fhall  be  formed  in  other  counties,  tJiis 
Society  fhall  exprefs  its  defirc  of  entering  into  a  correfpondence 
witH  them. 

II.  The  Society  fhall  admit  correfponding  members,  the  can- 
didates being  propofed  at  one  meeting,  and  balloted  for  the  next, 
two  black  balls  being  a  rejedlion.  The  perfon  propofed  muft  not 
be  a  rcfident  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  which  lies 

between 
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between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Tyne,  nor  of  a   cliftri6l  in  wliich 
there  is  an  Agricultural  Society  corrcfponding  with  this. 

12.  If  a  coircfponding  member  be  willing  to  adopt  any  experi- 
ment recommended  by  this  Society,  the  Committee  will  tranfmit 
him  the  precautions  under  which  the  cxperinunt  ought  to  be  car- 
ried forward ;  but  the  experiinent  and  its  relult  arc  not  to  be  en- 
tered by  the  Society  in  their  journals,  or  fanct.oncd  by  tlieir  au- 
thority, unlets  the  laud  on  vvliich  it  is  tried  be  prcvioudy  viewed, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  experiment  duly  infpecled  by  an  ordi- 
nary member,  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

13.  No  perlbn  refiding  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Tyne,  Ihail  be  admilhbie 
as  a  vifitor. 

14.  No  converfation  on  religion,  or  on  general  or  local  polir 
tics,  fhall  be  allowed  at  the  meetings. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  fliali  be  clofed  before 
dinner.     Dinner  ihail  be  ferved  at  two  o'clock. 

16.  On  the  hrlt  meeting  in  the  year,  each  member  fhall  pay 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  ten  Ihillings  for  the  ordinaries  o£ 
tlie  year. 

17.  Each  member  Ihall  pay  one  guinea  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  as  a  fund  for  the  expcnces  of  the  Society. 

1 8.  When  any  member  undertakes  an  experiment  adopted  by 
the  Society,  he  (hall  pay  the  market-price  of  the  article  •,  any  extra 
charge  to  be  defrayed  from  the  general  fund. 

19.  No  alteration  (hall  be  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
but  on  the  day  of  eleding  the  Committee ;  nor  no  new  rule  made, 
except  a  majority  of  the  Society  are  prefent. 

20.  The  rules  fhall  be  printed,  and  a  copy  of  them  fent  to 
each  member. 

Members. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempell,  Bart.  Wynyard— Robert  Colling, 
Barmpton — Chriftopher  Mafon,  Chilton —George  Baker,  Ele- 
more  -  Charles  Colling,  Kelton— Matthew  Culley,  Denton— -Joha 
Trotter,  Haughton— John  Nelham,  Houghton-le-Spring— Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Bifhop  Middleham— George  T":  ylor,  St  Helen  Auck- 
land—Luke Seymour,  Woodhoufe  Clofe— John  Ralph  Fenwick^ 
Durham — William  Beckwith,  Herrington- Robert  Waugh,  Bi- 
fliop  Middleham— Duncomb  Shaftoe,  Wliitworth — James  Clark, 
Burnigill— Robert  Surtees,  M^insforth— Richard  White,  Kelloe — 
Robert  Page,  School  Ayclitf-^Ralph  Lambton,  Lumiey  Park  — 
John  Colpits,  Stretlam  Callle. 

Office-Bearers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1803  —Sir  H.  V, 
Temprft,  Prefident  — Robert  Colling,  Vice-Prefident  — Roberi, 
Waugh,  Secretary. 

vot..  IV.  NO.  I  J.  E  e  e  A^if% 
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Aclir.g  Committee  for  the  ye.ir  1803. —  Robert  Ccliiiig — John 
Ralpli  Fenwick — George  Taylor — Charles  Colling — Luke  Sey- 
mour. 

Day  of  Meeting  fot  the  year  iS-03. — Friday,  April  ift — "Wed- 
jaefday,  June  ift — and  Friday,  November  4th. 

Robert  "Waugh,  Secretary. 
RuJJjyfordy  Fehruar\  2.  1803. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervations  on  Shell  Marl  as  a  Manure. 

Sir, 

I  am  a  conflant  reader  of  your  ufeful  Magazine,  the  tendency 
whereof,  to  promote  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  is  indifputable, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  fupport  of  agriculturifts.  Agree- 
able to  this  principle,  I  have,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  your  correfpondent  from  Ireland,  vvlio  a{l;s  for  information 
concerning  the  ufe  and  application  of  marl,  page  76th  of  this 
Volume,  fent  you  feme  ohfervations  on  its  application  and  good 
effe£ls  as  a  manure.  They  proceed  from  an  experience  of  its 
ufefulnefs  for  a  number  of  years  part,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
infert  them  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  where  my  farm  is  fitiiated,  we  are 
at  a  great  diftance  from  lime  \  but,  in  a  number  of  places,  this 
lofs  is  nearly  compenfatcd  by  large  quantities  of  fine  fliell  marl, 
which  is  found  in  bogs  and  molTes  •,  and  which  I  confider  to  be 
a  better  manure  than  lime  upon  a  dry  warm  foil;  and,  upon  all 
other  foils,  except  a  cold  wet  moorilh  one,  as  nearly  equal  to 
it. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  fince  I  began  to  marl  my  farm,  one 
half  of  which  confifis  of  a  good  dry  foil,  fit  for  the  turnip 
hufbandry  ;  the  other  half  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  unfit  for 
turnips  and  barley,  but  adapted  for  almoft  any  other  crop. 
Upon  both  thofe  foils,  the  marl  has  had  a  very  great  efFedk, 
Previous  to  its  application,  the  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grafs, 
were  but  indifferent;  but  fince  that  period,  my  crops  of  corn 
have  been  very  good,  fully  one  third  more  bolls  per  acre  than 
before:  the  grafs,  both  for  h?.y  and  paflurage,  has  been  ftill 
more  benefited  by  it.  The  quantity  per  Englilh  acre  that  I  ap- 
plies ^^'"S  from  30  to  35  fingle  horfe  cart  loads  on  the  dry  foil, 
and  from  35  1040  c.iito  on  the  clay  foil ;  which  quantities,  upon 
tny  farm,  1   have  found   fufficient.     Upon   very  light   foils,  I 
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woiJd  nor  advife  to  lay  ahovc  20  or  25  finale  cart  loads,  as  that 
kind  of  foil  is  very  e-rifi])'  overdone,  and  may,  by  an  overdoze,  be 
rendered  a  caput  rnortuuvi.  Strong  clay  foils  will  require  at  leail 
50  carr  loads  to  do  them  properly,  ft  is  not  eafy  to  give  this 
kind  cf  foil  an  ovtrdoze.  The  above  quantities  are  dated  as 
fufficient  for  an  Englifn  acre,  upon  the  fupp;)ficion  that  the  marl 
is  of  ^Q'^-\  quality  •,  for  if  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  an  additionjil 
quantiry  per  a..re  mud  be  given. 

The  common  way  of  applying  marl,  is  upon  fummer  fallow, 
or  on  the  face  of  ^rafs.  Before  laying  it  on  fallow,  the  land 
(hould  at  lead  get  two  ploughings,  and  then  be  harrowed  and  roll- 
ed, to  mike  the  furface  fmooth,  that  the  marl  may  fpread  equally 
over  it;  two  ploughings  diould  alio  be  given  after  the  marl  is 
laid  on,  to  mix  it  as  well  as  podible  with  the  foil.  In  general, 
the  fird  crop  receives  little  benefit  from  the  marl,  but  it  will 
appear  abandantiy  on  the  fucceeding  crops;  and  if  the  land  is 
properly  cultivated,  by  white  and  green  crops  being  taken  alter- 
nately, it  will  continue  to  have  effeifl:  for  hueen  or  twenty  years. 
After  land  is  newly  marled,  too  many  crops  fhould  not  be  taken 
until  it  is  laid  down  to  grafs,  and  reded  a  year  or  two.  Thrcs 
crops  after  newly  marled  land  are  fuflicient,  viz.  fird,  wheat  or 
oats;  fecond,  turnips,  peas,  potatoes,  &c. ;  third,  barley.  Marl  is 
alfo  very  often  laid  upon  the  face  of  grafs  land  at  the  end  of  har- 
ved,  or  during  \.\\g.  winter,  and  the  land  allowed  to  lye  in  grafs  for 
a  year  or  two  afterwards.  This  I  confider  to  be  the  bed  u-ay  of 
applying  marl :  for,  the  very  fird  fummer  after  marling,  you  have, 
a  great  additional  quantity  of  grafs;  and  when  the  land  is  taken 
up  for  tillage,  the  ede6ls  of  it  appear  eminently  upon  the  fird 
crop  of  corn. 

It  is  a  doubt  among  a  number  of  farmers,  whether  dreffing 
land  the  fecond  time  with  marl  will  have  any  good  eiTe£i:  or  not. 
I  know  fome,  that  have  tried  it,  fay  they  can  perceive  no  benefit 
from  it;  bur,  as  they  are  rather  far  from  the  marl-pit,  Iain 
inclined  to  rliink  that  they  have  not  given  the  land  a  fuilicienc 
do2e;  as  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  fecond  dreOing,  to  make 
it  have  proper  ede(£V,  requires  a  larger  doze  than  the  fird.  Upon 
this  principle,  I  have  two  years  ago  begun  to  marl  my  farm  the 
fecond  time  ;  and  tlie  enfuing  crop  will  enable  me  to  determine, 
from  real  experience,  whether  marl  has  a  good  effesSl,  when  re- 
peated, or  not;  the  refult  of  which,  if  you  think  this  of  any 
ufe,  may  become  the  fubjecl  of  fome  future  communication.  X 
am.  Sir,  your  mod  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

Tth.  :8.  1803.  A  South  Country  Farmer. 
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10    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Hi  fits  rejpc^ing  Scots  Improvers 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  Magnzine  fince  its  firft  publica- 
tion, and  have  had  reafon,  along  with,  I  fuppofe,  all  your  other 
readers,  equally  to  approve  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  execution.  It  mufl  give  infinite  fatisfacfiion  to 
every  man,  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  or  who 
wiflies  well  to  the  bell  interell  of  Scotland,  to  obferve  that  the 
ilate  of  her  agriculture  has  now  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, equal,  or  perhaps  in  feverai  refpects  fuperior,  to  that  of 
any  other  country  whatever. 

As  it  feems  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  this  high  de- 
gree of  perfe6lion,  in  the  flare  of  our  Scotifli  agriculture,  has 
been  wholly  brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  the  i8th  century,  (a 
period,  of  fuch  recent  date,  that  fa6ls  and  circumllances  can  be 
eafily  inveftigated),  I  tliink  it  M'ould  be  a  very  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public,  and  a  particular  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  the 
iirll  of  all  arts,  if  fliort  notices  were  given  from  time  to  time,  in 
your  Magazine,  of  the  means  by  which,  and  the  men  by  whom, 
this  fortunate  revolution  has  been  effcCluated  in  ^o  fliort  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  the  leading  article  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  for  laft  quar- 
ter, in   deducing   the   caufes  of  this  rapid  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  courfe  of  laft  century,  I  fee  a  few  well  known  and 
illuftrious  names  mentioned,  as  the  chief  promoters  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  period    referred   to  ;    namely,    Fletcher   of  Saltoun, 
Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  Hope  of  RankeilLVr,  the   Eirl  of  Find- 
later,  and  Lord  Kaimcs.      But  although  the  merits  and  exertions 
of  thefe   diRinguiOied   charaders  are  univerfally  acknowledged, 
yet  I  apprehend   that   in    the  feverai   departments  of  enclofing, 
draining,    planting,  road-making,    village-building,    cottage   ar- 
chitecture, conltruttion   of  leafes,  preparation  of  manures ;  in 
the  dilcovery  and  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers-,  and  in 
other  branches  of  rural  oeconomy  and  improvement  ;  feverai  other 
illuflrious   and   meritorious    names   may  be  included. — Among 
thefe,  I  would  mention  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle;  the   great 
Earl  of  Stair  j  the  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglinton  ;  the  late  Earl 
of  Strathmore  •,  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  conftru6tor  of  the 
iime  works;  Lord  Gardenfton  ;  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of 
Monymulk,    the   great   planter  ;  Mr  Craik  of  Arbigland  ;    Mr 
Barclay   of  Urie  j    Mr  John  Hunter  at  Hirfel,  the  noted  Ber- 
wickfhire  farmer  j  the  Meflrs.  Mcikles,  the  juaiy  celebrated  mill- 
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^^rlghts  ;  and  the  MefTrs.  DIckfons,  at  HaiTendeanburn,  the  fa- 
mous nurfcrymen. 

Detached,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  very  particularly  detailed 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  ench  of  thefe  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, are  to  be  found  in  Wight's  Survey  of  ScotiOi  Hudiandry, 
in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  in  fome  of  the  numerous 
tours  through  Scotland  that  have  been  lately  publiilicd,  or  in 
other  publications  ;  but  as  thefe  are  bulky  and  voluminous  works, 
and  not  accefhble  to  every  reader,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fhort  and 
condenfed  notices  of  their  exertions  and  pradice  mij^ht,  with 
much  advantage,  be  occafionally  infcrted  in  your  Magazine. 
The  reprefentation  of  their  labours  and  fuccefs,  would  not  only 
be  highly  ufeful  and  inftrudive,  and  exciting  to  the  prefent  im- 
prover ;  but  thefe  notices  might  be  looked  upon  as  fo  many  mo- 
numents, ere6led  by  grateful  poflerity,  to  the  memory  of  men. 
who  fo  much  benefited  their  country,  and  contributed  fo  much 
to  the  good  of  fociety. 

And  were  iliort  memoirs  of  the  operations  and  exertions  of 
thefe,  and  fome  other  fpirited  and  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, given  occafionally,  they  would  form  a  mafs  and  body  of  in- 
formation, from  whence  a  complete  and  connected  hiftorv  of 
Scotifh  agriculture  might  be  deduced,  which  M'ould  not  only  be 
entertaining,  but  highly  inftrudive*  We  would  there  fee  the 
former  wafle  and  forlorn  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  impove- 
rifhed  and  miferable  fituation  of  the  people:  We  would  fee  the 
obftacles  which  thefe  fpirited  and  fagacious  improvers  had  to  en- 
counter with,  from  the  ignorance,  lloth,  and  poverty  of  the  te- 
nantry ;  from  the  want  of  markets  and  fcarcity  of  money  -,  from 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  dilHculty  of  intercommunication 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another  ;  from  the  great 
fcarcity  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
them  •,  from  the  total  want  of  experience  and  precedent  j  and, 
linally,  from  the  want  or  improper  conftruclion  of  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  ignorance,  obltinacy,  and  want  of 
fkill  in  fervants  :  and  we  would  fee  in  what  way  thefe  oblbicles 
were  gradually  furmounted,  and  how  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  have  been  brought  to  their  prefent  ilate  of 
perfection. 

If  the  hiitory  and  operations  of  the  eminent  ftatefman,  the  II- 
luftrious  military  captain,  or  the  celebrated  writer,  are  interell- 
ing,  and  perufed  with  avidity  ;  in  the  fame  way  (hould  the  hif- 
tory  and  operations  of  the  fpirited  and  patriotic  improver  of  his 
country  become  interefling,  and  be  fought  after  with  afTiduity, 
as  being  generally  of  more  importance  to  fociety  than  thofe  of 
the  former  characters.     The  hiftory  and  reprefentation  of  fuc- 
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cefsful  enterprife,  carry  with  them  much  valuable  Inftruciion,  as 
being  incentives  to  fimilar  attempts,  and  c;uiJes  in  the  execution 
of  them.  And  I  may  hr:re  conclude  thefe  fhort  remarks  and 
fu'^gedions  with  the  well  known  and  often  quoted  cbfervation  of 
Dr  Swift,  '  That  that  man  who  double?  the  produftive  powers 
of  the  earth)  is  a  more  ufeful  member  of  the  community  than  all 
the  race  of  politicians  put  together.' 

I  am  yours,  &c.  Amicus  Scoti.?.. 

London y   Zth  April  1803. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  IHE  FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Potato  Curl. 

Sir, 

Tuf:  curl  in  potatoes,  and  fmut  in  whrat,  have  been  the  fub- 
\tOiS>  of  much  ingenious  dlfcuiTion  in  various  publications  ;  in  fe- 
veral  of  which  it  is  ftated,  that  ws  know  how  to  prevent  thefe 
baneful   maladies,     judging  from  my  own  praflice,  however,  I 
muft  fay,   that  I   will  more  readily  fubfcribe   to   this   (tatemenf, 
"with  refpect   to  the  latter,  than  tlie  former  difeafe.      Your  cor- 
refpondent  *   Agricola,'  confiders  the  checks  received  by  the 
young  plants,   about  tlie  time  of  their  coming  above  ground,   as 
the  caufe  of  curl ;  and  therefore  condemns  ^.7r/ji  planting,  recom- 
mending the  firft  v.-eek  in  May,  or  the  laft  in  April,  as  the  mod 
advantageous  time  for  that  operation  ;  and,  perhaps^  he  is  right 
in  thinking  that  fuch  checks  are  the  leading  caufe  of  curl.     See- 
ing, however,  that  fome  feafons  are  early,  and  fome  late ;  that 
we  cannot  regulate  the  firft  appearance  of  the   young  plants  by 
the  time  cff  committing  the  feed   to  the  ground  ;  and  that,,  in 
fom-!  feafons,  tiie  weather  is  more  warm  and   falubrious  to  fuch 
vegetables,  in  May,  than  in  June,  and  iurcve?-fa;  the  difficulty 
of  prevention^  on  this  hypothecs,  feem.s  infurmountable.     From 
■what    *  Agricola'  fays,  as   to   the    potatoes   from    the  curled 
ftems  polluting  the  fucceeding  crop,  it   would  appear   that  he 
fuppofes  the  curl  to  arife,   in  fome  degree,  from  imperfecl  iztd. 
He  does  not,  however.   Hate   liis  opinion   as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  infecSlion  is  communicated — whether  by  juxta  pontion, 
or  otherwife.    Some  contend  that  it  is  communicated  in  the  for- 
mer way  Xo  perfecl  potatoes  ^  others,  that  it  is  communicated  to 
thofe  only  which  are  raifed  from  feed  taken  from  curled  ftems  ; 
and  fome,  tha':  a  perfeft  potato,  wliichhas  never  come  in  conta6t 
with,  or  near,  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  taken  from  curled 
plants,  will  fomstimes  raife  a  difeafed  flcra.     On   thefe  points, 
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perhaps,  accurate  experiments  arc  wanting  to  en;ible  us  to  fpeak 
conficicntly. 

lliat  imperfect  feed  is  the  caufe  of  curl,  is  an  hypothefis  w'-ich 
has  been  ably  defended  ;  and  1  muft  own,  that  facfts  have  fome- 
times  fallen  within  my  obfervation  which  greatly  corroborate  it. 

Still,  however,  I  entertain  fome  doubts  th4t  it  is  not  well- 
founded  ;  and  one  caufe  of  my  fcepticifm  is,  that^  from  the  fame 
cut  or  ftt,  one  plant  is  fometimes  found  perfccl^  while  atiother  is 
curled:  and  I  Ihould  be  glad  if  fome  of  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  would,  through  the  medium  cf  your  Magazine,  be  fo 
obliging  as  to  inform  me  how  they  account  for  this  phenome- 
non. At  prefent,  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  infects  and 
worms  (perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  brought  forward  by  checks  or 
blights)  are  the  caufe  of  curl,  than  to  adopt  any  other  theory  ; 
and,  at  a  future  period,  perhaps,  I  may  do  myfelf  the  pleafure 
of  offering  you  remarks,  at  confiderable  length,  in  fuppott  of 
it,  and  alfo  of  furnilhing  the  refuits  of  fome  accurate  experi- 
ments in  raifing  crops  of  potatoes  from  flioots,  cuts,  and  luhole 
fets.  For  reafons  well  known  to  you,  however,  I  cannot  at  pre- 
fent take  the  liberty  of  encroaching  farther  on  your  time,  than 
merely  to  fay,  that  as  you  formerly  publi(hed  a  paper  from  me, 
on  Manuring,  and  Paring,  and  Burning,  figned  *  Ruricola,  '  and 
as  another  correfpondent  has,  in  hill  Number,  adopted  that  fig- 
nature,  I  (hall  now,  for  di{lin6lion's  fake,  fubfcribe  myfelf. 

Yours,  &c.  Ruricola  Senior. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    CF    THE    FARMER  3    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Superiority  of  Horfes  to  Gxen  in  Farm  Labour,  and  Tohing 
three  abreajl,   in  certain  circumflances^  .luithout  a  Driver, 

Sir, 

Not  having  been  originally  educated  in  the  fchool  of  practical 
agriculture,  but  having  of  late  years  engaged  in  the  pra6lice  of 
it,  on  a  fmall  farm  of  my  own,  and  having  conceived  a  very- 
warm  prediledlion  for  it,  I  am  among  the  number  who  think 
that  much  ufeful  information  on  the  fubjetl  is  to  be  obtained 
from  reading;  more  efpecially  as,  of  late  years,  fo  many  in- 
telligent pratlical  agricuUurifts  have  favoured  the  public  with 
their  obfervations.  If  1  am  not  much  miftaken,  indeed,  what 
may  be  termed  the  leading  or  firft  principles  of  it,  may  be  very 
well  acquired  in  this  way,  and  will  be  found  the  bell  guide  in 
actual  pyadice  afterwards.     As  this  holds  good  in  moft  of  the 
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nrts  and  fclences,  it  appears  to  me  not  lefs  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture. Viewinc:r  the  matter  in  tb.is  way,  I  have  been  a  conftant  read- 
er of  yf^ur  ufefnl  M?)^'.izine  ever  fince  its  firfi:  publication.  I  am 
greatly  pleafed  to  hear  of  its  incrcafing  celebrity  and  fuccefs,  and 
am  indeed  fo  much  a  friend  to  the  undertaking,  that  I  could 
villi  to  fee  it  enlareed,  even  beyond  the  Appendix  and  Index, 
promifed  in  the  laft  Number  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  mud 
necefTarily,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  be  attended  with  an  increafe 
of  the  pi  ice  of  it;  but,  in  an  aj^e  like  the  prefent,  eager  after 
agricultural  information,  I  mud  fuppofe  that  the  generality  of 
your  readers  would  willingly  accede  to  any  price  for  which  they 
had  value  received  \  and  you  appear  to  have  abundance  of  valu- 
able materials  crowding  on  you  for  that  purpofe.  To  old  ex- 
pert agriculturills,  your  work  may  perhaps  be  of  lefs  confe- 
quence  ;  but  as  I  am  not  of  that  defcription,  and  probably  a 
great  proportion  of  your  readers  are  not,  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  have  reaped  confiderable  information,  and  I  hope 
benefit,  from  it.  To  your  very  intelligent  correfpondent,  who 
writes  *  Srriftures  on  Farm-Management  near  London,  *  1  feel 
peculiar  obligation.  PofrefTing  a  farm,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale, 
fimilar  in  many  refpe6ls  to  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  he  gives 
advice,  I  have  already  begun  a  plan  of  improvement  on  his  fyf- 
tem,  which  I  mean  to  follow  up,  bccaul'e  1  believe  it  to  be  really 
fterling.  If  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  inclination,  I  would 
very  willingly  fend  you  my  occafiunal  contribution  to  your  work  ; 
but  I  have  to  regret,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  how» 
rver,  1  would  fain  iliow  you,  that  I  am  at  ieall  not  wanting  in 
the  latter. 

The  employment  of  horfes  or  oxen  in  farm  culture,  has 
hi-try  long  a  fubjed  keenly  contefted  ;  and  in  almolt  every 
Number  of  your  Magazine,  we  have  fomething  on  it.  Were 
we  to  attend  to  fpeculations,  or  laboured  difcuirions,  or  even  the 
apparently  more  convincing  evidence  of  derailed  calculation  on 
this  point,  we  would  be  much  at  a  lofs  ;  but  the  almoft  univer- 
fal  preference  to  horfes  by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  is  a  pret- 
ty conclufive  argument  in  their  favour.  I  mean  not  to  enter 
into  any  reafo.ning  on  this  fubj(;£l,  but  to  (how,  not  merely 
what  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  done  by  a  pair  of  horfes,  but  what 
has  a£lually  been  performed  on  my  own  farm,  and  under  my 
own  eye,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year,  by  a  pair  of  horfes.  If  I 
am  not  much  miftaken,  it  will  rather  tend  to  bear  out  our  farm- 
ers in  their  general  preference  to  horfes  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  fuppofe  fome  of  them  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  performed  by  the  fame  ftrength,  and  in  the  fame  time. 
As  this  fubject  has  ailumed  the  appearance  of  controverfy  almoffc 
more  than  any  other,   and  produced  rather  pointed   language 
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from  fome  of  your  correfpondents,  I  apprehend,  that  fuch  fl  ite- 
ments  of  fa£l:s  ^'\\\  ^o  farther  towards  fettling  this  knotty  p  >int, 
than  any  other  m<ide  of  difcuflin^r  it.     lUit  to  come  to  p  rticu- 
lars.      In  \\\t  firfl  place,   my  horfes  plouj^^hed  one  hundrtdand 
eijiht  Scotch  acres,  of  ftroni:  clay  foil,   with  all  the  harrowin^rs 
and  rollings  :  tlu-y  carted  above  a   t'louf.uid  carts   (lingle-horfe 
earts,  the  way  they  .^re  always  worked)   of  earth  from  one  fide 
of  an    eiy^ht  acre  field  to  tiie  or}i<  r  :    tht-y  brought  earth   from 
a  diilance  of  two  miles,   to  fill,   about  half   way  up,   three  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  drain,  three  feet  deep,  the  fame  width   at   top, 
and  a  fpade  wide  at  bottom  :   led  out  eighty  carts  of  dung  to  an 
adjoining   field  :    brought  home,    thraihed  out,    and   carried   to 
market,   the  produce  of  twenty-nine  acres — a  heavy  crop  :  were 
a  week  employed  carting  (lones  for   making  up  fences  ;   befides 
bringing  home  the  family  coals,  I  fappofj  equal  to  another  week  ; 
and  doing  all  the  other  fmaller  jobs  about  a  farm,  not  eafily  enu- 
merated,  but  which   are   well  known   to   be   many.     All  thefe 
ploughinijs,  harrowings,  rollings,  and  cartings  (except  filling  the 
earth  and  dung   into   the  carts),    were  performed  by  one  man. 
As  1   have  mentioned   the  work  my  horfes  performed,  it  may 
be  proper  to  f;iy  how  they  were  treated.     They  are  always  fully 
nine  hours  in  the  yoke,  when  the  feafon  is  far  enough  advanced 
to  admit  of  it — five  in  the  morning,   and  four  in  the  afternoon  j 
when  they  get  three  feeds  of  oats,  or,   what  I  have   found  far 
preferable,    oats    morning   and    mid-day,    and   raw    potatoes    at 
night — hay  for  fodder.     During  the  (hort  days,  they  have  buc 
one   yoking   of  fix   hours  ;    uhen   they  get  two   feeds   of  oats, 
with  draw   for   fodder.       In  fummer,    they   have   cut    grafs  in 
the  houfe  during  the  day,   and  are  put  out  on  good  pafture  dur- 
ing the  night.     1  believe  being  out  all   night    makes  them  more 
hardy,   and  is    of  benefit   to   their   health  \   but   before   turning 
them  out,    they    are    allowed    to    cool    in    the    ftable,   and  to 
be  quite   filled  with  cut  grafs.     I   have  always  found,   that   two 
good  horfes,   well  fed,  atid  their  work  properly  timed,  will  per- 
form  as   much   as   almoft  any  man   is   able  for,  and  more  than 
molt  of  them  will  do.     I  ihould  be  glad   to  hear  from  fome  of 
your  advocates  for  oxen,  (and  I  would  more  particularly  addrefs 
myfelf  to  your  correfpondent  in  your  7th  Number,  page  28 1), 
what  number  of  his  oxen   (as  they  appear  to  be  of  a  fuperior 
kind),  and  what  number  of  fervanis  it  would  require,  to  perform 
the  quantity  of  work  ftated  above.     This  might  perhaps  afford 
fomething  like  the  debtor  and  creditor  ftatement,  although  not 
precifely  what  the  Conductor,  in  his  note  to  that  correfpond- 
ent,   mentions.      If   your   correfpondent  Mago   receives   from 
Alfred  an  anfwer  to  his  firll  query,  page  54.  of  your  laft  Num- 
ber, 
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ber,  this  may  perhaps  fervc  for  making  a  comparative  flatement 
with  his  oxen  ;  keeping  in  remembrance,  that  as  I  have  a  clay 
foil  to  manage,  there  were  of  courfe  many  days  in  the  year 
when  my  horfes  could  not  work,  as  I  never  attempt  to  plough 
it  wet.  On  fuch  foils,  I  believe  oxen  totally  inadmiifible  ;  be- 
caufe,  from  wet  weather,  they  are  ofren  thrown  late,  and,  in 
that  cafe,  whenever  the  weather  favours,  fuch  extra  exertion  is 
necefTary  as  they  are  quire  unequal  to. 

As  it  is  not  altogether  foreign  from  the  fubje6l  I  have  been 
on,  I  (liall  offer  f  )nie  remarks  on  a  paflage  in  your  Magazine  for 
May  laft,  on  ploughing  with  three  horfes  abrtail.  In  page 
251.  there  is  a  very  proper  animadverfion  on  this  prevailing 
pradice  in  Annandale.  I  am  quite  fatistlcd,  that,  in  ordinary 
circnmftances,  two  good  horfes  are  always  fuiTicient  \  but  I  am 
nlfo  fatisfied,  in  fome  circumftances  they  are  not.  My  farm  is 
of  a  very  deep  rich  clay,  and,  I  had  reafon  to  think,  had  been 
but  (lightly  ploughed  for  fome  time  before  I  got  it :  I  therefore 
conceived  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to  give  it  a  deep 
fubftantial  ploughing.  Witli  this  view,  in  crofhng  my  fummer- 
fallow,  it  was  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  in  fome 
places  a  foot.  Although  I  liave  a  pair  of  very  powerful  horfes, 
I  found,  that  to  take  fo  deep  a  furrov/  in  heavy  land,  was  quite 
opprefling  them -,  and  as  *my  fervant  had  a  great  averfion  to  a 
driver,  and  no  great  opinion  of  the  utility  of  a  third  horfe  yoked 
in  the  common  way  as  a  leader,  he  yoked  three  abreaft,  and 
drove  them  as  readily  as  he  did  a  pair.  Saving  the  expence  of  a 
driver  is  a  material  confulcration  •,  and  he  cannot  be  difpenfed 
\vith,  in  the  common  way  of  yoking,  where  a  third  horfe  be- 
comes necefTary.  I  know  not  whether,  in  Annandale,  where 
three  are  ufed  abreafl:,  a  driver  is  employed.  Although  it  may 
appear,  at  firfl:  fight,  quite  a  fimple  bufinefs  to  have  three  horfes 
abreafl  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  the  plough  ;  yet,  upon 
trial,  it  will  not  be  found  fo  eafy.  It  requires  both  well- trained 
horfes,  and  an  able  ploughman,  to  do  it  to  purpofe.  The  horfes 
will  be  found  to  pufh  one  another  much  more  than  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  confequently  go  over  a  great  deal  more  ground, 
which,  with  the  deep  furrow,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  feveie  work 
for  the  ploughman.  1  found  alfo,  that  with  fuch  a  furrow,  they 
could  do  at  Jeafl  a  fourth  more  work  than  could  be  done  by  two, 
and  with  more  eafe  to  themfeUes.  They  ploughed  an  eight 
Scotch  acre  field  in  feven  days  ;  and  the  work,  by  excellent 
judges,  was  allowed  to  be  done  in  capital  (lyle.  I  fufpetl  it 
would  have  required  eight  oxen,  v.ith  two  ploughmen  and  two 
drivers,  to  have  performed  the  fame  work.     Tlie  conclufion  I 
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would  dvnw  is,  t];nt,  in  crofs-plougliiiipr  heavy  land,  wLere  a  deep 
furrow  is  judged  reqinllre,  and,  confoqmmtly,  where  at  leafl 
tlirce  horfes  would  be  ufed,  they  ou;rht  to  be  yoked  abreaft,  not 
merely  bccaufe  it  faves  a  driver,  but  becaufe  they  will  be  found 
much  nioie  powerful  in  tlie  <!rau)7lit,  boili  from  be'in^,  (o  near  it, 
and  of  neccflity  drawing  together.  I  believe,  indeed, they  are  equal 
to  four,  where  two  are  yoked  as  leaders  •,  and  tins  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  drove  them,  an  excellent  and  ex- 
pert ploughman,  but  of  feveral  neighbouring  farmers  who  were 
upon  the  field  while  they  were  at  work.  It  is  only  in  crofs- 
ploughing  that  three  horfes  can  be  ufed  abreafl  ;  for,  in  plough- 
iiig' ridges  lengthways,  it  would  unavoidably  occafion  poaching 
■- n  the  ploughed  land.  It  may  pofTibly  hve  a  little  trouble  in 
ndjufting  matters  to  thofe  who  might  think  of  trying  this  me- 
tliod,  to  mention,  that  I  found  mine  "to  ar.fwer  very  well.  A 
plough  muzzle,  wider,  and  a  little  itouter  than  that  commonly 
iiM,  is  neceffary  ;  about  fixteep  inches,  with  as  many  holes. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  plough  inclines  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  land.  To  the  muzzle  is  attached,  in  the  common  way, 
a  pretty  flout  plough-tree,  five  feet  two  inches  long  ;  a  fingle 
horfe,  with  a  comm.on  plougli  or  harrow  tree,  is  yoked  to  the 
left  hand  or  land  end  of  the  long  free  ;  to  the  other  end  of  it, 
are  yoked  two  horfes,  precifely  as  if  they  were  to  be  put  into 
the  plough  by  them.felves.  The  off-fide,  or  right-liand  liorfe, 
goes  in  the  furrow,  in  the  ufual  way,  the  other  two  on  the  land. 
It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  add,  that  the  fingle  horfe  mud  have  as 
much  of  the  long  tree  as  makes  him  equal  to  the  other  two — • 
about  three  fifths  ;  but  this  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the 
relative  flrength  of  the  three  horfes.  For  adjuRing  this  readi'y, 
there  is,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  long  tree,  an  iron  plate,  with 
feveral  holes  in  it.  If  thefe  obfervations  are  worth  your  accept- 
ance, they  are  very  much  at  your  fervice  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  but 
little  trouble  to  throw  them  into  the.  fire.  ^         M. 

March  4.    1803. 

P,  S. — In  confequence,  probably,  of  the  ikep  plougliing  of 
j^iy  fallow  above  mentioned,  by  bringing  up  good  foil  long  bu- 
ried, my  wheat  appears  rather  too  thick,  although  fown  with 
only  eight  p^cks  per  Scotch  acre  :   fix  would  probably  Iiave  been 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Management  of  Calves, 
Sir, 

In  tlie  T3th  Number  of"  the  Magazine,  your  correfpondent 
W.  D.  widies  to  know  a  curi"  for  young  calves  feized  with  the 
diforcier  called  the  cords.  This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain, 
and  I  believe  more  fo  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  feldom 
cured  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  cure  a  difeafe,  we  fliould  try  to  prevent 
it.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  cattle  upwards  of  thirty 
years*,  and  if  you  think  my  way  of  managing  young  calves  worth 
a  corner  in  your  intelligent  Magazine,  you  are  heartily  \^'elcome 
to  a  defcription  of  it.  If  I  can  contribute  a  mite  towards  the 
improvement  of  my  country,  it  will  give  me  pleafure. 

My  cows,  when  bulled,  are  regularly  noted  down  in  a  book ; 
and  when  they  are  near  the  calving,  they  are  watched  frequently 
night  and  day.  How  foon  the  calf  is  dropped,  it  is  received  into 
a  large  balket  or  fkull,  made  of  willows,  with  a  handle  at  each 
tn^i  and  plenty  of  clean  dry  ftraw  in  it.  It  is  then  carried  by 
two  oerfons  to  the  flail  in  the  calf-houfe,  where  it  is  gently 
rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw.  My  calf-houfe  is  next  to  the  cow- 
byre,  and  is  fitted  up  with  flails  like  a  ftablc,  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  about  5  feet  long.  Every  ftall  fhuts  in  by  itfelf,  with  a  door 
and  hinges,  for  fear  of  the  calf  lying  back  too  far,  to  choke  itfelf 
in  its  binding.  How  foon  the  mother  gets  a  little  refl  after 
calving,  (he  is  milkjd,  and  a  little  of  the  milk  given  to  the  calf, 
as  early  as  poflible.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  mother 
long  in  giving  milk,  it  Is  taken  to  the  fire,  and  warmed  in  a 
pan  until  it  is  blood  warm,  and  then  given  to  the  calf,  about  6 
or  8  gills,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  calf,  and  repeated  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  calf  gathers  ftrength,  the 
quantity  may  be  increafed  ;  but  too  much  of  milk  at  one  time  is 
as  bad  as  too  little,  until  it  is  a  month  or  fix  weeks  old.  When 
the  calf  is  able  to  ftand,  1  tie  it  to  a  ftake  •,  as  it  is  more  in  the 
power  of  the  fervant  to  give  it  milk  in  that  fituation,  than 
when  going  about  loofe.  If  a  calf  gets  cold  milk,  it  is  fure  to 
bring  on  a  trembling,  and  the  cords  or  fome  other  malady  follows i 
which  I  have  often  (ttn  exemplified  amongfl  the  young  ftock  of 
my  neighbours.  The  above  has  been  my  fcheme  of  rearing 
calves  -,  and  I  never  had  one  died  of  the  cords,  if  fed  in  this  way, 
and  kept  dry.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

MearnSy  2^th  March  1803.  F.  N. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Some  otlier  communications  have  been  received  on  the  above 
fubjecl,  recommending  the  like  preventive  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr  F.  N.     We  believe  it  has  never  failed. 

TO 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's -MAGAZINE. 

O/i  Lioctdating  Sheep  for  the  Scab. 
Sib, 

Analogy,  the  mod  fertile  fource  of  error  in  the  theories  of 
metaphyficians,  and  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers,  has,  on 
t!ie  contrary,  led  the  way  to  the  moft  important  difcoveries  in 
thofe  departments  of  phyfiology  which  regard  the  ort;anization, 
fun^llons,  and  phenomena  of  the  animal  body.  Wliatever  dif- 
ference may  exiil  between  man  and  the  brutes  in  an  intellec- 
tual confideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws,  which 
regulate  the  corporeal  changes  of  the  one,  hold  equal  empire 
over  the  operations  of  tlie  other.  Obfervations  made  on  the  lat- 
ter, have  been  applied  with  fuccefs  to  the  former  ;  and,  in  facSl, 
mofl  of  thofe  improvements,  which  have  advanced  the  medical 
art  (in  relation  to  the  human  body)  to  its  prefent  perfedion, 
h'lve  originated  from  an  application  of  thofe  principles,  which 
were  deduced  from  an  examination  and  explanation  of  the  cor- 
poreal phenomena  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals.  Morbid  af- 
feclions  of  a  (imilar  nature  occur  in  each  ;  frequently  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufe,  frequently  attended  by  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  and  frequently  obviated  by  the  fame  means.  But,  what 
is  more  fingular,  difeafes  which  appeared  peculiar  to  the  one 
clafs,  have  been  found  tranfmilTible  to  the  other,  and  have  ac- 
tually been  employed  in  this  way  as- a  mean  of  moderating  or 
even  preventing  the  more  virulent  influence  of  fome  more  inve- 
terate difeafe,  annually  fwept  away  thoufands  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  Were  it  neceffhry  to  confine  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions, an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  late  happy  introduclioii 
of  tlie  Vaccine  inoculation,  which  bids  fair  to  extirpate  the  fe- 
vered fcourge,  and  molt  bitter  enemy,  that  ever  perhaps  ravag- 
ed numbers  of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  we  perceive  fuch  ad- 
vantages refulting  to  the  human  fpecies  from  the  tranfmiffion  of 
a  difeafe,  thought  peculiar  to  the  lower  animals  ;  if,  confequently, 
(as  we  mufl  be)  we  are  convinced,  that  the  principles  upon  whicli 
the  phyfical  organization  of  both  clafles  depends,  are  analogous; 
that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  corporeal  changes  in  either  are 
the  fame,  and  that  conclufions  drawn  from  the  one  fide  may  be 
Jiifo  applied  to  the  other,  and  vice  verfi^  indifcriminately  ;  why 
hefitate  to  purfue  a  path,  which  expands  to  fuch  unlimited 
extent  ?  Not  only  the  malignancy  of  fome  of  the  difeafes  of 
man  may  be  diminiflied  by  a  tranfmiflion  of  thofe  exhibited 
by  the  lower  animals  ;  but,  upon  the  fame  principles,  the  malig- 
nant difeafes  of  the  latter  may  in  fome  meafure  be  counteradled 
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by  a  fimiicir  tr.-mfmiirion  from  the  former  ?  Or,  at  lead,  why 
miiy  we  not  julljy  conckule  that  the  means,  employed  to  prevent 
or  obviate  certain  clifeaf.'>j  In  the  human  fpecies,  may  alfo,  with 
equal  fucCcfs  bo  cmployeti  to  obviate  anak^^ous  difeafes  in  tlie 
inferior  animals  ?  It  is  to  this  latter  point  I  wilh  to  direcl  your 
attention  ;  for  ir  Uf.zVj  is  an  objccl  wortliy  tlie  attention  of  the 
farmer,  breeder,  ;tnd  improver'. 

.  As  a  matter  of  fpeciilarion,  i  have  for  fome  time  conceived, 
that  the  InfeiTtious  cutaneous  d.ifeafe  incident  to  flieep,  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  ^cab^  v/hich,  in  fome  fituations  parti- 
cularly, and,  in  general,  dclcteiioufiy  attacks  our  flocks,  may 
(upon  the  principle  already  advanced)  be  prevented  or  confider- 
ably  checked  by  a  procefs  iimilar  to  that  practifed  in  the  human 
fpecies  in  cow  and  fmall-pox,  viz.  by  an  inoculation  with  the 
'uirus  of  the  difeafe. 

Whatever  caufc  phyiiologifis  may  atlign,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fa(ft  that  infectious  maladies  are  much  lefs  malignant 
and  deftrudive  in  their  confequences  when  propagated  by  ino- 
culation, than  when  allowed  to  'diHeminate  themfelves  by  natu- 
ral contagion,  which  is  evinced  by  inoculated  fmall-pox  in  the 
human  fpecies.  Now,  as  this  fa(fl  holds  as  well  with  regard  to 
one  race  of  animals  as  to  another,  we  have  thus  a  prefumptive 
argument  in  favour  of  the  pofition  advanced.  The  experimental 
proof  is  all  which  is  further  required  to  fatlsfy  us  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  inoculating  fheep  for  this  difeafe  :  to  con- 
vince us,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  the  difeafe  is  really  milder  when 
propagated  in  this  way  •,  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  ani- 
mal is  not  fufceptible  of  the  infection  a  fecond  time.  This  more 
convincing  f,-ecies  of  demonilration  i  regret  not  having  myfijlf 
been  able  to  bring  forward,  as  the  m^ans  of  a6lual  experiment 
have  not  been  diredly  under  my  powdr.  From  this  want  of  ex- 
periment 1  have  delayed  communicating  thefe  ideas  to  you  at  an 
earlier  period,  averfe  as  your  compilation  prcfeiles  itfelf  to  be, 
to  mere  fpeculation  unfur-ported  by  i\Qi  ;  and  the  fame  confider- 
ation  might  have  deferred  them  to  a  later  period,  had  I  not  acci- 
dentally  found  myfelf  anticipated  in  the  experiment,  by  an  in- 
dividual, whofe  rank  and  fituation  enabling  him  to  make  it  on  a 
hrger  fcale,  rendered  it  confequently  alfo  the  more  decifive. 

In  the  late  Court  Gazette  from  Vienna,  there  is  the  following 
Intimation  : — *  Among  the  experiments  and  difcoveries  in  rural 
ceconomy,  which,  on  account  of  their  utility,  deferve  to  be  pub- 
lillied,  we  mark  thofe  of  the  Counfellor  flolfmaillre,  diredor  of 
the  edate  and  domains  belonging  to  th.e  Imperial  family.  He 
has  on  his  grounds  more  than  twenty-four  thoufand  flieep  of  the 
ipaiiilh   breed,     liaving  loft,  for  fome  years,  a  great  many  of 
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them,  by  the  cutaneous  difeafe  to  which  thefc  animals  are  fub- 
je6ted,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  experiment  ol  inoculating 
them  with  the  virus  of  the  difeafe.  The  experiment  has  been 
performed  fucceflively  upon  8oco  lambs  and  2cco  flieep  ;  not 
one  of  them  has  died  !  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  on  whom 
the  matter  has  not  taken.  To  complete  this  proof,  Mr  Holf- 
maiflre  has  caufed  a  fecond  inoculation  to  be  made  upon  1000 
of  thefe  animals,  and  has  mixed  them  with  other  iheep  infected 
with  the  difeafe.     Not  one  of  them  took  it  a  fcccnd  time  ! 

Without  confidering  the  facl  as  completely  citabliPned  even 
from  this  moft  refpedlable  document,  I  only  wiih  this  intimation 
to  be  the  means  of  inducing  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who  have 
the  eafy  means  of  putting  it  to  the  proof,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  infide  of  the  fore  thigh  may,  perhaps,  be  the  place 
beft  adapted  for  the  inoculation. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  inoculation  of  flieep,  if 
the  efficacy  afcribed  to  the  m.eafure  is  once  eftablilhed,  it  is  almclt 
Uimeceirary  to  oiTcr  a  fingle  obfervation.  It  muft  be  evident  to 
every  one,  in  the  leaft  degree  acquainted  with  the  malignity  of 
this  cutaneous  difeafe,  and  who  is  fenfible  that,  notvvithilanding 
the  ufual  precautions  of  tarring  and  fmearing,  a  whole  flock  (as 
fometimes  occurs),  of  the  moll:  healthy  and  promifing  appear- 
ance, may  have  received  the  tainr,  before  the  accompanying  cha- 
racteriflics  of  the  difeafe  have  rendered  the  infe<Stlng  individual 
an  obje£l  of  fufpicion. 

It  may,  however,  with  propriety  be  remarked,  that  as  the  re- 
medies of  tarring  and  fmearing  are  not  always  effectual  ;  as,  in 
general,  tjiey  are  only  applied  when  the  difeafe  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance :  and  as  they  are  attended  with  confiderable  trouble  and. 
expence  \  any  nicdus  medend'i^  which  has  for  its  objccl  the  entire 
prevention  of  all  thofe  inconveniences,  mull  be  well  deferving 
the  attention  and  experinient  of  thofe  who  are  exteniively  fub- 
je£led  to  them  ;  particularly  fo,  when  we  confider,  that  as  ail  the 
remedies  heretofore  applied  can  only  be  confidered  in  the  light  of 
temporary  palliatives,  this  firikcs  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
rendering  the  flock  infufceptible  to  future  infection. 
*  Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  Indent. ' 

Ahjlnre^  March  20.  1803.  R.  K. 


Note  by  tVi   CondiiBor. 
The  above  fpeculation  being  ingenioufly  executed,  caufes  us  to  o-ivc 
it  a  place,  though  we  are  by  no  meansi  difpofed  to  think  that  a  preven- 
tive is  neceflary  again fl  a  diforder  which  rarely  happens  among  the  flocks 
ot  good  farmers ;  aiid,  when  it  does  happen,  is  10  eafily  cured.     By  the 
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very  fimple  procefs  of  applying  tobacco  liquor,  mixed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  or,  what  Is  better,  the  fpirit  of  tar,  the 
fcab  may  be  foon  removed.  Notwithflanding  it  is  our  opinion  that  in- 
oculation (granting  it  to  be  a  complete  preventive)  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire,  unneceffary ;  yet  we  will  he  liappy  to  hear  frequently  from  Mr  R.  K., 
who  feems  to  poflefs  talents  for  ingenious  difqnilition.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Ofi  the  NcturCf  huprovemefit^  and  ^tal'ities  of  the  Different   Soils 
proper  for  Rearing  Sheep » 

LETTER     I. 

Sir, 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  improper  to  premife,  that  any  know- 
ledge I  am  in  poflcflion  of,  was  for  the  moft  part  acquired  in  a  dif- 
tri61:  of  tliC  country  where  the  produds  of  iheep  are  the  prin- 
cipal, I  may  fay  the  onlv  fource,  from  which  the  farmer  derives 
his  wealth  ;  of  confequcnce,  that  the  fa6ls  I  advance  are  de- 
duced from  experience,  not  from  theoretical  fyftems,  and  will 
be  found,  for  the  mod  part,  applicable  only  to  foils  where 
nature  prefents  an  infuperable  barrier  againft  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

In  moft  high-lying  grounds,  the  foil  may  be  clafled  into  two 
diftintl  kinds  ;  the  one  moft  proper  for  rearing,  and  the  other 
for  feeding.  Of  the  kinds  moft  proper  for  rearing,  I  fhall  men- 
tion,  firft,   that  varif^ty  known  by  the  name  of  heath  ground. 

The  plant,  or  ftirub,  called  Heath,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  puts  out  a  great  variety  of  branches  from  the  fame  root, 
which  form  a  tliick  buftiy  top.  It  begins  to  vegetate  about  the 
latter  end  of  Mw,  or  beginning  of  June,  und  in  July  is  covered 
with  blofloms  of  a  whitifh  red  colour,  which  emit  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  It  continues  to  be  of  great  ufe  for  food  till  April,  when 
more  fucculent  herbage  begins  to  arife. 

A  dry  foil  feems  to  be  moft  proper  for  invigorating  this  plant ; 
as,  there,  it  is  always  found  in  its  moft  perfeQ  ftate.  On  a  gra- 
velly foil,  and  in  a  fouthcrly  expofure,  it  will  vegetate,  nay, 
flourifli,  where  fcarce  any  other  herb  will  grow.  On  a  gravel- 
ly foil,  where  it  thrives  beft,  it  will  fcarcely  reach  a  ftate  of  n^a- 
turity  in  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  where 
no  untowardly  circumftance  accelerates  its  decay,  it  will  retain 
its  vegetative  powers  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufands  of  years. 
The  greateft  height  that  ic  attains  to  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
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is  three  feet  above  the  farface  of  the  ground  ;  but  it  fpreads  its 
roots  immediately  below  it  to  a  greater  extent. 

Though  there  is  but  one   fpecies  of  this  plant,  yet  its  quali- 
ties vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which   it   grows. 
That  on  a  bhickifli  lo;im,  incumbent  on   freeftone   or  limeilone, 
will,  with  a  little  mixture  of  grafs,  feed  almoft  as  well  as  feve- 
lal  kinds  of  green  pafture;  and  that  which  grows  on  a  mixture 
of  earth  and  fand   (or  gravel),  though  inferior  to  the  former,   is 
much  better  than  that  which  is  produced  on  a  wet,  fpungy,  deep 
mofs.    The  two  former  are  called  Lea-heath,  and  the  latter  Mofs- 
heath.     Perhaps  a  given  number  of  acres  of  green   pallure  will 
feed  more  Iheep  than  an  equal  number  partly  covered  with  heath; 
but  thin  land,  of  the  lad  defcription,  polTefies  many  advantages 
not  to  be  gained  from  that  of  the  former,  fuch  as  the   follow- 
ing.    Heath  continues  to  grow  during  frelh  weather  in   winter, 
when  every  fpecies  of  grafs  is  decaying,   or  at  lead   making  no 
advance  ;  and,  in  partial  thaws,  the  fnow  will  be  found  melted 
from  off  it,   while  other   pailures  continue   covered  ;  vv'hich  is 
owing  partly  to  its  cauilic  quality,  and  partly  to  its   being   more 
expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  wind.     In  frofts,  the  fheep  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  it,  as  its  caullicity   affords  an   antidote   to  the 
benumbing  coldnefs  of  the   rhine  ;  and  in  time  of  fnow,  when 
green  paftures  are  covered,  it  is  particularly  ufeful,  as  flieep,  by 
a  few  ftrokes  of  the  foot,  eafily   fhake   off  what    is  loofely  fuf- 
pended  upon  its  bufhy  tops,  and  thereby   get   immediate   accefs 
to  food  ;  which  not  only  faves  the   expence   of  fodder   in  deep 
ftorms,  but  keeps  (lieep  in  better    condition,  and   renders   them 
more  capable  of  refilling  the  wafting  influence  of  a  fevere   fea- 
fon.     Heath   alfo   excels  all  other   plants   in   producing  found, 
heaUhy,  and  vigorous  Oieep.     In  flocks,  where  this  is  a   princi-* 
pal  part  of  the  food,  the  rot  is  never  known,  unlefs  brought  on 
by  unflcilful  management,  bad  feafons,  or  fome  fuch  caufe.     But 
perhaps  thefe  advantages  may  be  overbalanced  by  a   iarm  keep- 
ing more  iheep,  when  turned  into  green  paiture,  than   when   a 
confiderable  part  of  it  was   heath.     In   making   fuch  alteration, 
however,  great  regard  ought   to  be  paid  to  the   nature   of  the 
foil.     If  it  is  fuch  as  will  produce  grafs   of  a   nutritive   quality, 
the  farmer  does  nor  confult  his  interefi:  in  allowing  it  to  be  over- 
run with  heath  ;  but  when  it  is  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  yields 
only  a  kind  of  infipid   yellow   fcg,  the   alteration   ought  by   no 
means  to  be  made,  as  fog  is  totally  unfit  for  pafture,  and,  bring 
naturally  almoft  dcftitute  of  moifture,  ftrongly  refifts  the  pene- 
trating  power   of  froft  ;    confequently,  often   hurtful,    by    har- 
bouring grubs,  and  ether   dcftrudive   vermin.     The   quality  of 
the  foil  may  be  known  by  the   grafs   found   at   the  W&t   of  the 
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heath,  though  this  is  not  always  nn  infallible  rule  to  judge  by,  as 
fuch  grafs,  being  well  Ibeltered  from  the  cankering  troll  winds, 
vrill  b?  finer  and  thicker  than  wh'?n  more  openly  expofed  ;  and, 
in  lomc  cafes,  the  hcnh  is  fo  thick  and  clofe,  that  no  grafs  will 
be  found  at  all.  The  following  method  for  afcertaining  the  qua- 
lity of  the  foil,  though  flow  in  operation,  is  fure  in  effedl:  : — Bum 
a  fmall  quintity  of  the  heath,  and  in  two  years  you  will  find 
what  fpecies  of  grafs  the  foil  produces.  If  it  be  thick,  and  of 
^  nutritive  quality,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  proper  gradually  to  ex- 
r.guiib  a  certain  quantity  of  the  heath;  but  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  where  there  are  many  hillocks,  or  fmall  knows,  and 
the  heath  growing  on  thefe  only,  it  will  be  better  not  to  burn 
it,  as  fuch  knows  rarely  produce  any  thing  but  the  yellow  fog 
Jibove  mentioned,  whilil  they  ferve  for  fhelter  to  fheep  in  the 
night-time. 

I  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  propagation  of  heath,  a  point  of 
no  fmall  importance  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country.  From  its 
appearance  in  July  and  Augull,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  raifed  from  {tci\  ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  done  upon 
land  previoufly  prepared  by  ullage,  and  on  which  it  would  be 
more  advifeable  to  fow  fuch  of  the  gralTes,  introduced  by  an  en- 
lightened fyftem  of  agriculture,  as  m,iy  be  thought  beft  adapted 
to  the  fo.l,  I  [hall  take  no  further  notice  of  it,  but  only  endea- 
vour to  point  out  fome  method  of  reinvigorating  heath,  when 
not  totally  decayed.  Depalluring  it  with  hogs  only,  which  is  a 
lighter  ftock  than  old  ibeep,  has  been  found,  from  experience, 
to  be  the  befl;  reftornti.e  ;  as  the  ground  defigned  for  them  is 
generally  ha'imd  during  the  moiuhs  of  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
heath  thereby  allowed  to  blofibm  fully,  after  which  it  is  not  apt 
to  be  dtflroyed  that  feafon,  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  fheep  eat  only 
the  green  fhoots  which  do  not  blofibm.  Hence  appears  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  old  ilieep,  daring  the  blofifoming  months,  from 
all  paftures  where  an  increafe  of  this  plant  is  wilhcd, 

I  fnall  now  etfcra  few  remarks  on  the  means  ufed  for  render- 
ing heath  proper  for  food,  when  too  old,  or  cankered  by  frofl 
vinds,   Sec.  which  can  he  effcdled  by  burning  only. 

Mofs-heath  requires  to  be  frequently  burned  ;  perhaps  burn- 
ng  every  fourth  year  is  not  oftener  than  necefiary,  to  render  it 
palatable  and  nouriiliing  :  but  this  rotation  of  burning  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  heatli,  nor  to  the  fame  fpecies  in  every  fituation. 
To  burn  lea-heath,  where  it  is  fcarce,  and  on  a  ground  pallured 
with  old  tlieep,  is  to  annihilate  it  altogether  ;  as  this  kind  fprings 
but  flowly,  and,  being  more  delicate  and  palatable  than  mofs- 
heath,  futFers  not  only  from  tlie  fheep  eating  it  with  greater  avi- 
djty,  .but  alfo  from  the  cankering  fcverity  of  frofl  winds. 
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Mofs-henth,  on  which  there  is  much  dependence  in  the  time 
of  ffjow,  (hould  not  be  burned  fo  often  ns  that  intended  for 
fu.-nmcT  p,>(lurc  only,  as  it  continues  thin  and  fliort  for  tlie  firft 
and  fecond  feafons  after  burning,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  able 
to  refiH:  rh.e  prellure  of  fnow  on  its  top,  and  the  binding  power 
of  frofl  at  its  root,  as  in  a  year  or  two  thereafter. 

The  act  for  the  prcfervation  of  game  prohibits  burning  after 
tlie  I  ith  April,  and,  in  fome  feafons,  it  is  impolFiblc  to  burn  any 
before  tlr.it  time  ;  but  when  this  can  be  proved  to  be  the  cafe,  an 
indulgence  iliould  be  allowed,  till  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
feafon.  At  any  rate,  a  farmer  who  has  much  higli  lying  coarfe 
ground,  would  do  better  to  rilk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine,  than 
lofe  a  favourable  opportunity. 

I  fhouid  now  proceed  to  Hate  the  particular  times  of  the  year 
in  which  Iieath  is  moit  proper  for  the  different  kinds  of  flieep ; 
but  this  w^ould  carry  me  beyond  a  proper  length,  and  may  per- 
haps come  more  immediately  under  confideration,  when  I  fpeak 
of  the  influence  of  foils  on  the  conllitution  of  flieep.     I  am,  &c. 

3//;  February  1 803.  S.  L. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Northumherland  Breed  of  Sheep^  and  the  progreffive 
Iinpro-veme?its  made  thereupon, 

.Sir, 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  account  of  the  old  breed  o£ 
Northumberland  (heep,  and  the  progreffive  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  by  various  crofTes,  efpectally 
with  thofe  of  the  Difliley  or  New  Leicefter  breed,  would  be  a 
deferable  paper  to  fill  up  a  corner  of  your  ufeful  Mifcellany  ;  and 
entertained  hopes  that  fome  of  your  numerous  correfpondents 
would  take  it  up.  Finding  myfelf  hitherto  dif.'.ppointed,  I  ven- 
ture (liowever  incompetent  to  the  undertaking)  to  fend  you  the 
following  fkerch,  which  I  tn«fi:  will  prove  acceptable  to  your 
readers  -,  at  leait,  it  may  ferve  to  if  imulate  fome  abler  pen  to  a 
more  perfedl:  execution  of  the  talk. 

As  far  as  my  information  reaches,  the  general  breed  cf  Oieep 
which  covered  the  champaign  parts  of  this  county,  prior  to  the 
above  crofies,  were  called  Mugs ;  a  name,  defcriptive  of  their 
nature.  I  remember  well  to  have  feen  many  of  this  breed, 
particularly  a  flock  on  the  farm  of  Heatherflaw,  then  in 
the  pofTtllion  of  the  late  Mr  Ralph  Compton,  of  Carham, 
Thefe   fl:)cep  rirreded  my   obfervation  {0  forcibly  at   iirft   fight, 

Y  i  i  2  that 
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that  I  examined  them  with  a  very  attentive  and  fcrutlniz- 
ing  eye,  and  found  them  fo  truly  mugged^  or  grown  with  wool 
all  over  their  faces,  that  I  could  fcarcely  fee  their  eyes.  It  Is 
difHcult  to  account  for  the  produ£lion  of  fuch  a  breed,  and  ftill 
more  fo  for  the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  breeders  of  that 
period,  in  opposition  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  in  every  other  part  of 
the  ifland.  Indeed,  among  the  numerous  bad  breeds  then  to  be 
found,  and  which  arc  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  various  diftri£ls, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  one  {o  completely 
ugly.  The  wool  grew  down  to  their  very  toes;  their  loins 
were  high  and  narrow ;  their  flioulders  ftiarp,  and  hollow 
behind ;  their  fides  flat ;  and  their  wool  Hiort,  and  not  at  all 
fine.  At  that  period  (fomething  r»ore  than  thirty  years  ago), 
there  was  not  a  finale  pack  of  long,  or  combing,  wool  to  be 
found  in  all  Glendale  Ward,  though  hundreds  are  now  produced 
there. 

Upon  the  coafl,  all  the  way  from  North  Durham,  fouthward 
along  the  diftricl:  called  Bamburghfhire,  to  the  extenfive  parifli 
of  Warkworth,  inclufive,  long  wool  has  been  grown,  I  fuppofe, 
for  time  out  of  mind  \  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mugged  breed 
liad  been  more  peculiarly  confined  to  the  low  parts  of  Glendale 
and  Coquetdaie  Wards.  The  coaft  breed,  though  far  fron^i  being 
a  valuable  one,  pofleil'ed  many  good  qualities,  which  the  mugs 
were  deftitutc  of.  The  former,  in  general,  were  pretty  fins 
fhaped  fheep,  carried  a  nice  fleece  of  combing  wool,  and  had 
tolerably  good  open  looks,  and  clean  legs.  Their  wool  was  not 
fo  long  and  open  as  it  now  generally  is  \  but  was  thick  planted, 
and  the  filaments  of  finer  quality.  This  fuperiority  was  obtained 
by  frequent  crofles  with  the  Lincolnlhire  breed ;  which,  at  that 
time,  were  of  a  more  feeding  quality,  and  finer  wooled,  than 
fome  years  afterwards,  previous  to  their  being  erofled  with  the 
new  Leiceilers.  As  a  proof  of  the  finenefs  of  the  LincoInOiire 
wool  at  the  period  alluded  to,  1  need  only  obferve,  that  the  late 
Mr  James  Robfon  of  Chatto,  a  moft  refpe(^able  man,  and  breeder 
of  Cheviot  fheep,  who  then  lived  at  Scotch  Belford,  purchafed 
fome  tups  from  a  Mr  Mumby,  near  Barton  upon  Humber,  in 
Lincolnlhire,  who  at  that  time  flood  high  as  a  ram  breeder. 
Thefe  tups,  without  injuring  the  quality,  greatly  increafed  the 
quantity  of  the  wool,  and  gave  Mr  Robfon  fuch  a  decided  fupe- 
riority over  his  hill  neighbours,  that,  for  many  years  after  making 
the  crofs,  he  fold  more  tups  than  one  half  of  the  hill  farmers  put 
together.  Perhaps  his  fons,  who  are  very  eminent  breeders  of 
Cheviot  fheep,  may  ftill  retain  thi»  fuperiority ;  at  leafl  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Many 
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Many  people  alfo,  upon  the  coaft,  about  tlils  time,  particularly 
in  the  paridi  of  Warkvvorth,  got  Durham  or  Teffwater  tups  to 
crofs  from.  Probably  the  large  fize,  and  immcnfe  weight  of 
this  breed,  *  with  the  fimilarity  of  the  coall  pallurcs  to  thofe  by 
the  river  Tees,  was  the  caufe  of  this  mealure.  From  Wark- 
worth  parilh,  fouthward  to  Tinemouth,  and  all  up  the  Tyne  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  (where  the  Mcfl'rs  bates,  Joblings, 
and  a  few  others,  formerly  kept  a  permanent  breeding  flock, 
much  of  the  Biflioprick  or  Teefwater  kind),  as  alfo  all  the  way 
northward  into  Coquctdale,  nothing  but  a  running  (lock  was 
formerly,  and  (till  is,  kept  j  that  is  to  fay,  ewes  are  bought  in 
at  Michaelmas,  and  they  and  their  ofi'spring  all  fold  off  by  the 
Michaelmas  following,  or  thereabouts,  'fwo  reafons  may  he 
afligned  for  this  mode  of  Tnanagcment — Firil,  The  land,  in  ge- 
neral, through  a  great  part  of  this  extenfive  tra£l,  is  not  fouTid 
or  fafe  for  keeping  a  permanent  breeding  flock  :  Secondly,  The 
vicinity  to  Morpeth  marketj  where  amazing  numbers  of  fat  lambs 
are  fold  through  the  whole  of  fummer,  to  fupply  the  immenfe 
confumption  of  Newcaftle,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  all  that  vafl 
population  upon  the  fides  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where 
the  greatefl  coal-works  in  the  world  are  carried  on.  Perhaps, 
too,  mifiersy  keelmcn^  znd /coa/heavcrsj  eat  more  animal  food,  in 
proportion,  than  any  other  clafs  of  people  in  the  ifland  ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  their  flrength  of  appetite,  1  take  the  liberty  to  men- 
tion the  following  anecdote,  well  known  in  and  about  Newcaftle. 
The  keelmens'  wives  have  long  had  a  praclice  of  dropping 
quarters  of  lamb,  or  joints  of  mutton,  into  the  keels,  Ironi 
off  the  bridge  at  Newcaftle,  as  the  keel  paiTes  below.  One  of 
the  keelmen,  feeing  his  wife  at  her  ufual  Hand,  cries,  *  Drop^ 
drop,  d — n  you,  drop,  what  are  you  about  F  '  The  wite  replies, 
*   The  d — /  choke  thee^  for  that  is  the  feveiith  joint  this  week. ' 

The  flieep  upon  the  coall  kept  gradually  improving,  by  their 
croffes  with  rams  from  LincolnOiire  and  Tees  fuie  ;  but  the  ad- 
vances feem  to  have  been  flow  indeed,  when  compared  to  thofe 
made  in  the  iera  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak,  as  the  mugs 
were  flill  in  poffefTion  of  all  the  low  parts  of  GlendaJe,  and  a 
confiderable  extent  of  the  low  part?  of  Coouetdalc.  About  the 
year  1767,  the  MefiVs  CuUeys  entered  upon  the  farm  of  Fcnton, 

F  f  f  3  *  neat 


*  More  than  forty  years  ago,  Mr  Hutchinfon,  of  Snckbiirn,  (a  farm 
by  the  Tees  fide),  bred  and  ftd  a  wedder,  which  weighed  above  60  lib. 
per  quarter.  1  have  loft  my  memorandum  ;  but,  if  1  recoiled  right, 
the  weight  of  the  quarter  was  62  lib.  and  odd  ounces  ;  which,  1  bclipv-e, 
iaas  not  yet  been  exceeded  by  any  in  England. 
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near  Wooler  ;  and  introduced  into  this  county  that  mofl  valu- 
able breed  of  fhcep,  now  ijenerally  known  by  the  niime  of  the 
Neiv  Leicefers,  though  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the 
Di/hley,  or  Bakewell  breed,  from  the  hi'^jh  merit  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  was  certainly  the  firil  perfon  that  made  the 
proper  difcrimlnations  ht^iwec^^fzeyfrm,  and  difpofiUon  tofrttefi. 
He  firft  advanced  th^  principle,  that  M  ftnall-  honed  animals^  (rven 
of  the  fame  family,  have  a  greater  propenfity  to  fatten  early,  and 
produce  flelli  of  a  firmer  texture  and  grain,  than  large  coarfe- 
boned  ones.  This  principle  feems  now  to  be  firmly  eftabliilied, 
(at  leafl  1  have  not  heard  of  it  being  controverted),  and  perhaps 
holds  through  all  animated  nature.  It  may  be  faid,  that  Mr  13ake- 
well  did  not  introduce  a  new  or  frefli  breed  from  abroad,  or  even 
from  any  diflant  part  of  this  ifland.  It  is  true  he  did  not;  but 
he  had  the  difcernment  to  D'^rceive,  and  the  judgement  to  felecft, 
a  breed  far  fuperior  tci  any  that  were  known  before;  a  breed, 
that  hath  not  fince  been  equalled  hy  any  that  I  have  heard  of, 
though  fifty  years  or  niore  have  elapfed  fince  Mr  Bakewell  firil^ 
began.  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  mocie  was  eafy  and  finiple. 
No  doubt  it  was  -,  but,  fimple  and  eafy  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
referved  tor  a  Bakewell  to  hit  it  off. 

At  that  period,  Mr  Bakewell  was  allowed  the  pick  of  all  the 
principal  flocks  of  ewes  m  his  neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of 
20S.  or  2  IS.  per  head ;  and  when  the  price  was  afterwards  ad- 
vanced upon  him  to  42s.,  he  gave  up,  as,  by  that  timf,  he  had 
pofleifed  himfelf  of  the  belt  ewes  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. As  for  tups,  he  hired  or  bought  them,  wherever  he  could 
meet  with  the  mol^  proper  for  his  purpofe;  and  indeed  I  have 
been  told,  that  thofe  from  which  he  derived  the  moft  benefit, 
were  from  Lincolnfliire.  It  hath  been  already  noticed,  that,  fifty 
or  fixty  years  ago,  the  Lincolnfhire  fFieep  were  infinitely  better 
than  for  feveral  years  afterwards,  previous  to  their  being  crofied 
with  Bakewelfs  feleclion.  The  caufe  of  their  falling  off  was 
this; — An  advance  took  place  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  led 
the  Lincolnfhire  breeders  to  prefer  lucolyfze^  and  bone,  to  that 
propenllty  to  fatten,  which  was  the  chara6leril"tic  of  the  breed, 
and  is  certainly  the  firll  quality  in  all  animals  intended  for  the 
fhambles.  The  fame  caufe  has,  of  late,  operated,  in  many  dif- 
tri£ls,  in  the  fame  manner;  and  it  is  not  to  be  much  v\'onderecl 
nt ;  as  mankind  are  very  apt  to'purfue  a  prcfent  advantage,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  future  lofs.  * 

It 


*  The  attentive  breeders  of  fheep  find,  from  repeated  trials,  that 
they  cannot  unite  heavy  fierces^  tnuih  borre^  and  a  dtfpfitwn  to  fallen. 
It  remains  then  to  be  cordidered,  which  are  the  mofl  valuable. 
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It  is  not  at  prefcnt  eafy  to  afcertain,  whence  Mr  Bakewcll 
obtained  tups  for  crofl'iDg  liis  breed ;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  a  very  fliort  time,  lie  procuiced,  at  the  diflH.Tent  ii'.irs  and 
markets,  (as  was  then  cullomavy),  animals  of  tliis  dcfcription, 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  exhibited  by  any  other  breeder.  He  has 
been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  the  fiiR  three  tups  he  ever  lit  ilid 
not  bring  him  2cs.  a  piece.  What  a  fmall  beginning  this,  for 
the  very  man  who  afterwards  made  above  a  thouf.md  guineas 
yearly  by  one  (liccp,  and  taught  us  to  raife  two  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, where  only  one  could  be  raifed  before  !  The  jorm^  fine 
proportions^  and  beautfiil  lods  fif  this  mofl  valuable  breed,  and, 
above  all,  their  uncommon  tendency  to  get  fat,  are  circumftances 
fo  well  known  to  every  one  verfant  in  the  breeding  line,  that  it 
is  unnecelTary  to  fay  more  on  the  fubjecl:.  Th-ofe  who  willi  to 
invefligate  their  merits  more  fully,  m;iy  confult  Mr  Culley's 
Treatife  on  Live  Stock. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Meffrs  Culleys  entered  upon 
Fenton  farm  about  the  year  1767.  Some  years  prior  to  their 
fixing  in  Glendale  Ward,  they  had  let  a  few  tups  in  Northum- 
berland. MrThompfon,  hue  of  Chillingham  Biirus,  then  of  Eaft 
Lilbuni,  father  to  the  prcfent  ?vlr  Robert  Thompfon,  was  one 
of  thofe  who  firft  hired  tups  of  them,  and  continued  a  conllant 
cuftomer  for  feveral  years.  MefTrs  Cleaver  and  Kendal,  a  con- 
liderable  time  after  the  CuUeys  had  fettled  in  Northumberland, 
brought  a  quantity  of  tups  from  the  edge  of  the  Yoikfliire  Wolds, 
to  Morpeth,  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  or  letting.  They  were  of 
the  coarfe  Lincolnftiire  breed.  Largt  heads^  great  honeSy  and  a  vaft 
deal  of  curled  iliaggy  wool,  were  the  dillinguifliing  characleriflics 
of  thefe  tups.  *  Novelty,  however,  or  the  benefit  cxpcdlcd  to 
arife  from  fuch  a  complete  crofs^  induced  great  numbers,  (a- 
mongft  the  red,  that  zealous  and  fpirited  breeder  MrThompfon), 
to  try  this  new  kind  of  llieep.  Indeed,  the  rage  for  thefe 
novel  animals  was  fo  great,  that  the  CulUys  did  not  let  tups  that 
feafon  to  the  amount  of  50I.  Sterling.  MrThompfon,  however, 
foon  foiind  hh  midake  j  for,  though  he  and  a  Mr  Marfliall  took 
a  tup  of  Mefirs  Cleaver  and  Jvendal,  for  two  years,  he  did  not 
ufe  him  the  fecond  feafon  5  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he 
would  get  rid  of  the  kind  as  fail  as  he  could. 

F  f  f  4  Whether 

*  1  have  been  told,  that  notwithftandl-ig  thefe  York(hire  tups  were 
rt^cwn  very  lean,  and  theCulleys,  on  the  fame  day,  planted  a  pen  of  very- 
fat  ones  at  Morpeth,  yet  they  could  not  let  or  fell  a  fingle  tup,  while 
all  the  Yorkfhiie  ones  were  foon  let  or  fold.  So  much  for  novelty,  new 
faihione,  or  what  yon  pleaf?  tp  ^all  it  \ 
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Whether  this  faying  of  Mr  Thompfon,  or  what  elfe  was  the 
caufe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out,  at  this  diilance  of  time;  but  the 
izCt  is,  that,  though  tlicfe  gentlemen  came  to  Northumberland 
next  feafon,  in  great  hopes  and  expctlation  of  doing  more  bufinefs 
than  they  did  the  year  before,  they  difpofed  of  but  few  very  tups 
at  Morpeth  ;  and,  after  hawking  the  remainder  from  place  to 
place,  fold  the  laft  ten  (or  fuch  like  number)  at  St  Ninians  fair, 
for  fome  two  or  three  guineas  a  piece.  This  not  only  finilhed 
their  career  in  Northumberland,  but  was  the  real  mean  of 
llamping  the  value,  and  edablifhing  the  merit  of  the  Bakewell 
blood  againfl  all  oppofition.  TheCulIeys  had  now  all  the  trade, 
and  certainly  thereby  benefited  not  only  themfelves,  but  the 
country  at  large.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that,  at  this  time, 
ther-:  was  a  fet  of  leading  breeders,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  v/ho,  either  from  pride  or  ohflinacy^  would  not  allow 
merit  to  the  Bakewell  blood,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  threw 
cold  water  on  this  valuable  breed.  Nay,  they  were  weak  enough 
to  fay,  when  they  found  that  the  Culleys  fnewed  their  fhearings 
or  dinmonds,  at  Morpeth,  year  after  year,  in  better  condition 
than  any  others  prefented,  that  this  was  not  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  breed,  biit  to  fome  art  or  fecret  in  feeding,  unknown  to 
other  people,  which  they,  tlie  Culleys,  were  in  poffeflion  of. 
Thus  would  they  allow  merit  to  the  breeder,  but  not  to  the 
fheep.  A  Mr  Lamb,  however,  who  at  that  tim^  was  agent  to 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hriggerftone,  of  Haggerflone,  and  rented 
fome  of  his  capital  grazing  ground,  afTertcd  one  day  in  the  pub- 
lic market,  *  that  this  new  breed  mud  be  of  a  more  feeding 
r.ature  than  any  ether ;  otlierwlfe,  it  was  impoffible  that  the 
Culleys,  or  any  man  whatever,  could  fliew  fatter  (Ijeep  than  he 
could :  but  that,  though  he  had  much  better  land  than  them, 
a  breed  of  Iheep  hitherto  accounted  one  of  the  befb  in  the 
county,  and  his  paftures  lightly  ftocked,  yet  he  could  not  com- 
pete, in  point  of  fatnefi:,  with  thcfe  of  the  ne\^'  Leicefter  breed.  * 
Mr  Lamb  being  an  active  clever  man,  wlicfc  opinion  was  much 
valued  by  the  neighbourhood,  this  change  of  fentiment  with 
Lim  had  a  wonderful  e{Tc6V.  He  hired  fome  tups  about  this 
time  from  the  Culleys,  which  confirmed  his  ideas  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change ;  but  the  matter  which  had  the  greateft 
cfFe£l  wr.s,  that  Mr  Taylor,  one  of  the  moO:  extenfive  breeders 
and  graziers  in  the  county,  and  whofe  abilities  were  generally 
jefpcctcd,  hired  tups  both  from  the  Meffrs  Culleys,  and  Mr 
Thompfon,  who  had  now  commenced  tup-letter,  which  occa- 
iicned  this  breed  to  be  generally  diflemijiated  throughout  the 
•whole  county,  and  all  the  low  part  of  Berwickfhlre,  to  the 
t..3mrt-»ermu:r  Hills.  Soms  purfc-prcud  obftinate  breeders  con- 
tinued. 
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tinued,  however,  in  the  old  beaten  path,  at  Icafl:  they  pretended 
to  do  fo.  But  their  oppofition  did  httle  harm  ;  as  it  was  generally 
known,  that,  notwithflanding  they  v/oiihi  not  hire  tups  irom  the 
profcfled  letters  of  the  new  Leiccfters,  yet,  that  they  eagerly 
bought  tups,  with  a  dalli  of  the  blood,  from  others,  wherever 
they  could  procure  them.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr  Greg- 
fon,  of  Lawlynn,  who  was  at  one  time  extremely  averfe  to  the 
Leicefters,  has  now  fecn  his  error,  and  hires  tups  every  year 
from  the  MefTrs  Culleys,  at  very  genteel  prices  for  a  grazier.  A 
miftaken  idea,  which  long  prevailed,  contributed  to  prevent  a 
general  improvement.  This  was  owing  to  many  breeders  fup- 
pofing  that  one  crofs  was  fuflicient  to  make  a  complete  breed, 
not  confidering,  that,  if  the  kind  is  good,  you  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  firft  crofs  has 
always  the  grcateft  effe(Sl ;  but  it  requires  the  greateft  perfe- 
verance  to  prevent  even  a  partial  degeneracy.  It  is  now  well 
pnderftood,  that  no  breed  can  be  brought  to  any  connderable 
degree  of  perfeflion,  without  feveral  crofles  or  intermixtures 
with  the  mod  valuable  blood.  At  this  time,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
paratively an  eafy  matter  to  get  into  a  good  breed,  with  what  it 
was  twenty  years  agoj  becaufe  the  Bakewell  blood  is  in  general 
circulation.  Ewes  of  a  pretty  good  form  may  now  be  purchafed 
at  ail  the  fairs,  or  by  riding  the  country ;  and,  if  a  good  tup  is 
hired  from  one  of  the  leading  breeders,  you  get  at  once  into  a 
real  feeding  kind,  and  at  no  great  expence  j  but,  if  determin- 
ed to  commence  tup-Ietrer,  a  perfon  muft  go  to  the  firft-rate 
breeders,  and  purchafe  their  call  ewes,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they 
will  fell  them  af,  for  they  will  not  part  with  their  bell  fort 
at  any  price  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  beginner 
to  give. 

Before  finifliing  this  part  of  the  fubje^l,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  Mr  William  Charge,  late  of  Cleufley,  on  the  York- 
fhire  fide  of  the  Tees,  brought  tups,  of  the  Difl:iley  or  new 
Leicefler  breed,  to  Morpeth,  before  the  Culleys  brought  any, 
and  fold  them  there  at  no  great  prices.  Mr  Henry  Grey,  of 
Bamburgh,  and  feveral  others,  v/ho  were  in  poffeflion  of  the 
large  improved  breed  of  BamburghOiire,  bought  fome  of  thefe 
tups,  and  were  wonderfully  benefited  by  them ;  but,  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  not  continuing  that  blood,  and  crolhng  them  again 
with  the  large  Tees-water  breed,  they  foon  loft  the  benefit  of  the 
firft  valuable  mixture.  * 

It 

*  A  younger  brother  of  Mr  William  Charge's  had,  it  feems,  got 
acquainted  with  IVJr  Bakewell,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Culleys,  and 
Py  that  means  firft  introduced  the  Diihley  blood  into  the  Tees  fide  ;  but 

th^t 
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It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  DIfliley 
blood  was  early  found  out  by  all  the  fheep-breeders  who  were 
open  to  convi£lion,  both  in  Northumberland  and  the  Scotifh 
Borders  ;  that  the  breed  fpread  in  thofe  diftricts,  with  a  rapidi- 
ty which  has  not  perhaps  been  equalled  in  any  ether  part  of  the 
ifland  \  and  does  high  credit  to  the  candour  of  the  Border  breed- 
ers in  general.  They  foon  difcovered  that  they  clipped  more 
wool,  and  of  a  better  quality,  from  {|)eep  of  this  breed,  than 
from  the  mugs;  though,  indeed,  they  are  not  remarkable  in 
this  refpe<fl,  when  compared  with  the  Tees-water,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  old  Lincolnlhire  breed,  which  lad  excels 
every  other  kind  we  know  of,  in  quantity  of  wool  *.  The  dillin- 
gullhing  quality  of  the  Difhley  breed,  and  that  which  gives  it 
the  preference  to  all  others  in  the  ifland,  is  a  wonderful  propen- 
fity  to  fatten  in  a  fhort  time.  Sheep  of  this  kir.d,  are  found 
fatter  at  the  age  of  two  years,  than  thofe  of  the  Lincolnfliire, 
or  any  other  breed,  when  three  years  old.  Nay,  many  of  them 
arc  fold  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  at  from  45s.  to  60s.  per 
heacf,  and  are  confidered  by  mofl  people  as  then  far  enough  for 
ufe.  The  keelmen,  pitmen,  and  all  fuch  hard-working  people, 
however,  like  better  to  have  them  a  year  older  •,  and  they  are 
never  too  fat  for  people  of  thefe  defcriptions. 

The  period  feems  to  be  at  no  great  diftance,  when  all,  or  the 
grea'*  ft  part  of  the  champaign  diftricls  in  the  ifland  will  be 
flocked  with  this  invaluable  breed.  The  fouthern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, however,  where  the  farmers  are  weak  enough  to  per- 
fuade  themfclves  that  good  grain  crops  cannot  be  raifed  without 
Jheep foldings  will  be  the  iongefl  in  adopting  the  breed,  or  rather 
the  latell  in  feeing  their  error.  All,  or  mofb  of  the  midland, 
and  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts,  are  covered  with  thefe 
(lieep,  or  at  leafl  with  an  intermixture  of  the  blood.  Crofies 
have  alfo  been  tried  in  the  Hill  diftricls,  and  the  breed  feems  to 

be 

that  young  man  having  died,  h'-.  elder  brother  Mr  William,  by  crofiing 
tlie  Difuley  blood  again  with  the  large  Tees-water  breed,  lofr,  or  very 
fJiuch  contaminated,  the  valuable  l-.iiid  which  his  younger  brother  had 
been  at  the  pains  and  expencc  of  introducing.  This  gave  the  Culleys 
2  decided  advantage;  as  they  had  purfucd  the  Diihley  blood,  with  zeal 
-ind  energy,  from  their  firfl  ("tarting. 

*  We  are  well  informed,  that  many  of  the  Lincolnfhire  breeders  ufed 
formerly  to  clip  12  pounds  per  fleece,  or  more,  over  their  whole  flocks 
of  ewe,  weddcr,  and  hog  •,  an  an;azing  quantity  indeed,  and  may  per- 
haps tempt  fomc,  at  this  time,  to  aim  at  an  increafe  of  the  quantity 
of  this  article,  which  at  prefent  iclls  frot?^  i  :d.  to  I4d.  per  lib.  and  ini- 
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be  fafl:  creeping  up  the  (."ilpe  cf  the  mountains.  In  Lincolnfliire, 
it  was  longer  ot  being  ailopted  t)ian  in  any  otlier  of  tlie  mid- 
land or  northern  counties  5  and  probably  for  the  followinir  rea- 
Ibn.  In  no  part  of  England,  tliat  we  are  acquainted  with,  arc 
there  fo  many  rich  exteiillve  niar(hes,  and  other  good  lands,  as  in 
Lincolnfhirc,  Romiiey  marfli  excepted,  which,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  is  but  a  fpor.  As  fuch  rich  lands  force  the  wool  to 
an  extraordinary /^/^^//?',7^^tv/^^/?',  TinA  weight ;  it  is  reaforiable  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  confideration  at  lirfl  induced  the  breeders  to 
purfue  W(5(?/  and  /zi?  particularly,  and  to  itick  to  the  pradlicc 
longer  than  their  bretliren  in  the  other  long-wookd  ilieep-brced- 
ing  dlrtriLT:s  *.  It  is  fu,^pofed,  however,  that  a  iingle  Iheep  of 
the  pure  old  Lincolnfliire  flock,  is  not  now  to  be  met  with,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  beyond  the  Walh,  or  in  the  Seven  towns  of  Nor- 
folk •,  and  that  one  of  the  pure  uncojitmmnated  old  Teefe-water 
blood  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

To  conclude,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Difli- 
ley  flieep  pay  more  for  what  they  eat,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
kind  we  know  of.  I  think  Mr  G.  Culley,  in  his  trcatife  on  live 
flock,  fays,  that  in  his  opinion,  they  pay  4d. />fr  week,  while 
moft  others  pay  only  3d.,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  idea  of  experimental  farms  was  not  carried  in- 
to execution,  as,  in  that  cafe,  numerous  experiments  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  tried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  throw  more 
light  upon  a  fubjecl  of  fo  much  importance,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  in  time,  have  produced  decifive  proofs.  Whether  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  inditution,  will,  at  a  future 
period,  revive  thefe  matters,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  wiflied  for, 
than  expected  ;  but,  without  decifive  experiments,  we  mufl  re- 
main as  we  are,  each  attached  to  his  own  opinion.  The  fpread- 
ing  of  thefe  flieep,  however,  in  all  dire£lions,  is  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  their  high  merit,  and  clearly  fliews  that  they 
are  preferred  to  all  others  in  the  champaign  parts  of  the  illand. 
They  have  long  occupied  the  bcft  lands  of  Berwicklliire,  and 
are  now  bred,  in  general,  to  the  very  extent  of  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Tiviotdalc.     Several  tups  have   been  let  into   the   Lothians, 

and 


*  Mr  George  Culley,  \\\  h;s  Trcatife  on  Live  Stock,  fays,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bailor!,  in  Lincolnfhire,  many  of  the  marfhes 
Jceep  from  tvvelv^  to  fixteen  ihcep,  and  half  a  beall,  per  acre  :  that, 
before  Long- Sutton  common  was  enclofed,  it  was  alv/ays  calculated  that 
not  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  Ihcep  wc^re  kept  upon  each  acre,  befides  cattle 
and  young  horfes  in  the  fummer  months  ;  and  that  the  bell  and  fatteft 
Jiogs  were  always  depaRiired  there,  a?  lean  one?  could  not  bear  the  rich- 
jiefs  of  the  giafs. 
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and  acrofs  the  Frith  of  Forth  into  Perthihire,  &c.  &c.  Trials  arc 
alfo  making  of  them  in  Cumberland,  and  on  the  Solway  Frith; 
and  it  is  not  doubted,  but  that  they  will  hnd  their  way  gradually 
into  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  ground  will 
fuit  them. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  bed  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collecl:,  of  the  progreflive  improvements  in 
the  breed  of  Northumberland  fheep  \  and  if  you  think  the  at- 
tempt worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  it  is  much  at  your 
fcrvice.     I  remain  your  conftant  reader, 

A  Northumberland  Farmer. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Improvement  of  Holm  Latid  in  Cumberland, 

Sir, 

A  great  improvement  being  lately  made  on  a  tra£t:  of  fine 
holm  land  in  our  neighbourhoodj  by  cutting  a  new  water-ccurfe, 
and  raifing  a  (Irong  bulwark,  to  turn  the  river  out  of  the  old 
channel,  an  account  of  it  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  your  numer- 
ous readers;  and,  though  not  an  undertaking  of  fuch  magnitude 
as  the  drainage  of  Loch  Leuchars,  which  you  have  given  an 
account  of  i^  your  November  Number,  yet  is  as  much  within 
the  fphere  ot  .h-"  pra£lical  farmer;  efpecially  as  many  fine  traiSts 
of  holm  land  are  often  of  little  value,  for  want  of  fuch  improve- 
ment. 

The  holm  alluded  to,  is  in  the  north-eaft  diftri£l  of  Cumber- 
land, a  few  miles  from  the  fource  of  the  river  Line,  (a  river 
that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Solway  Frith  near  Longtown); 
and,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains,  it  was  rendered  almoft  ufelefs ;  the  river  hav- 
ing formed  ilfclf  a  ferpentine  courfe,  (as  in  Fig.  i.  of  the  fketch 
annexed),  tearing  its  loamy  banks,  and  inundating  nearly  8  or 
lo  acres  of  fine  land  every  flood.  About  fix  years  fince,  Mr 
Nixon,  the  proprietor,  fet  about  its  improvement,  which  he 
completely  effecSled,  by  cutting^  a  ftraight  courfe  down  the  north 
fide  of  the  holm,  thereby  fhortening  its  courfe  from  8oo  to  500 
yards.  But  the  greateft  difficulty  was,  the  making  a  bank  to  turn 
the  river  into  the  new  cut,  as  it  was  neceiTary  to  make  it  acrofs  a 
rapid  dream,  where  the  river  was  about  25  yards  broad,  with 
a  loofe  graveWy  bottom.  Mr  Nixon  preferred  a  bank  of  ftones, 
backed  with  gravel.  He  got  large  ftones  from  a  quarry  at  a  (hort 
diftance,  and  begun  the  bank,  by  laying  the  foundation  ftones 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  funk  in  the  gravel,  which  was  carried  up 
(rather  floping  it  a  little)  to  the  height   of  7   feet,  not   like   a 

double 
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double  wall,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  rough  facing,  without  ufing 
any  lime,  and  fiipporting  the  back  of  the  ftones  u  ith  gravel  from 
the  old  water-courfe,  beginning  the  mound  of  gravel  about  4^ 
yards,  or  near  5  yards,  wide  at  bottom,  and  Hoping  it  gradually 
to  the  top,  and  covering  it  with  green  turf,  to  give  it  a  fward  ; 
fccuring  it  in  front  with  a  row  of  itrong  oak  Hakes,  drove  near 
3  feet  into  the  gravel,  and  about  3  feet  diitant  from  the  (tone 
lacing,  and  (illed  with  ftones  in  front  of  the  bank.  This  was 
thought  fulhcient  to  prevent  its  undermining;  but  the  hrll  high 
flood  tore  up  the  Hakes,  undermined  the  (lone  facing,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  laid  the  bank  in  ruins.  Mr  Nixon  immediately 
began  a  new  bank,  on  the  fame  plan  as  the  hrll  \  but,  inllead 
of  25  yards  in  length,  was  obliged  to  make  it  above  50  yards, 
owing  to  the  flood  tearing  the  upper  part  of  the  new  cut,  and 
jjetting  into  the  old  channel.  When  it  was  finiOied,  inftead  of 
Hakes,  as  before,  it  was  fecured  by  a  kind  of  pavement  of  large 
niafl-y  ilones,  extending  about  5  yards  along  the  front  of  the 
bank.  The  mod  rapid  Hood  cannot  now  undermine  the  bank, 
its  fury  being  fpent,  by  running  fmoothly  on  the  top  of  the 
pavement,  as  if  an  a  folid  rock.  The  bank  and  pavement  have 
Hood  more  than  five  years,  and  braved  the  fury  of  the  greateH 
floods.  I  am  certain  a  bank  of  this  conHru6lion  will  turn  the 
largeH  river  in  Britain,  if  raifed  above  high  flood-mark,  as  this 
is.  The  river,  now  having  a  Hraight  deep  bed,  never  inundates 
the  holm  as  formerly  ;  £0  it  can  be  cropped  with  fafety,  befides 
the  gaining  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  by  ftiortening  its 
ferpentine  courfe.  The  expence  of  the  whole  was  not  extra- 
ordinary high ;  as  the  new  cut,  in  fome  places,  fell  into  the 
bounds  of  the  old  water-courfe,  (fee  fig.  i.)^  and  the  cuts,  though 
not  wide  at  firH,  were  foon  made  large  enough  by  the  floods ; 
no  wood  being  to  purchafe  for  the  Hrong  bank,  and  the  Hones 
and  gravel  being  near  at  hand.  The  prefent  farmer,  Mr  Henry 
Ewart,  is  at  this  time  making  great  improvement  on  the  hohn, 
levelling  the  banks  of  the  old  courfe,  taking  foil  to  the  gravelly 
places,  &:c.  I  have  been  particular  in  this  detail ;  as  I  have  fecii 
fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  kind.  An  expenfive  cut  at  Lau- 
rieHon,  pariih  of  CaHletown,  county  of  Roxburgh,  failed,  merely 
for  want  of  a  proper  bank  at  its  inlet ;  alfo,  a  (hort  cut,  with  a 
bank  crofs  the  river  Irthin,  in  Cumberland,  done  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  by  the  county,  to  prevent  the  water  breaking  a  new  courfe 
at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  is  now  fait  going  to  ruin,  though  the 
bank  was  made  with  Hakes  armed  with  iron,  and  drove  fome 
inches  into  a  folid  rock.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  thefc  banks  had 
been  done  upon  the  fame  principles  as  Mr  Nixon's,  they  would 
have  Hood  for  ages.     I  am  yours,  &C:  J.  D. 

Defcripthn 


Aug. 
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Defcripiion  of  the  Sketch  annexed. 
I.    B  B,  is  the  new  cut ;    D  D  D  D,  the  old  bed  of  the 


Tig. 
river  i 
Fig. 


and  C,  the  bank  which  turns  the  river  into  the  new  cut. 
2.    a  fection  of  the  bc^nk.     A,  the   caufeway   before   the 
bank;    B,  the  (tone  facing  wliich  ^"uilalns   the   loofe   gravel   C; 
D,  a  coating  of  fods  or  gicen  turf. 

Fig.  3.  A  plan  ofthe  bank;  the  fpace  E  E  reprefents  the  old 
courfe  of  the  liver;  F,  that  part  of  one  fide  of  the  entry  into 
the  old  bed,  wh-ch  was  carried  awav  when  the  firll  condrucnicd 
bank  was  ruined  by  the  flood  ;  G,  the  bank  itfclfj  and  H,  the 
caufeway  before  it. 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINF. 
The  Highland  Society  Findi fated. 

Sir, 

■  The  extenfive  circulation  of  your  ufefiil  Work,  whilfl  it  fpreads 
wide  and  impcrtnnt  information,  relative  to  the  bed  intereils 
of  our  country,  may  occafionaliy  be  the  means  of  dilleminating 
error.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  your  readers  to  enable 
you  to  correcl  any  miftake,  in  point  of  facb,  which,  through 
inadvertency  or  otherwife,  may  have  crept  into  your  Magazine. 
In  this  view,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  Mr  Dempfter, 
in  the  very  excellent  letter  to  you,  publifhed  in  your  laft  Number, 
is  inaccurate,  when  he  flates,  that  the  important  fubjeft  of  Emi- 
gration has  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  that  Society  would  indeed 
have  had  little  claim  to  the  patronage  and  fupport  it  expects 
from  the  public.  But,  fo  far  from  having  overlooked  a  circum- 
(lance  fo  interefting  to  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fo  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  State,  as  the  emigrations 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fubjedl 
was  early  taken  up,  and  carefully  inveftigated.  Nor  were  the 
labours  of  the  Society  in  vain.  The  Report  tranfmitted  to  Go- 
vernment by  the  Dire£lors,  at  the  defire  of  the  Society,  was  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  is  ex- 
prefsly  dated  in  their  Report  as  forming  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  on  which  the  rcfolutions  of  that  Committee  were 
founded. 

I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  but  your  enlightened  and  worthy  cor- 
refpondent  Mr  Dempfter,  who  adds  by  his  name  much  refpeda- 
bility  to  the  iiil  of  members  of  the  Highland  Society,  will  be 
happy  to  find  that  he  has  been  miftaken  in  this  point.  Nay, 
may  I  not  hope,  that  he,  and  my  countrymen  in  general,  will 
be  difpofed  to  give  the  Society  more  of  their  confidence,  and 
believe,  that,  even  when  the  public  know  it  not,  the  Society  are 
anxioufly  watching  over  the  interefts  of  their  country,  preferving 
that  filence,  on  queflions  of  delicate  difcufhon,  which  evinces  a 
greater  defire  to  do  good,  than  to  receive  the  praife  of  doin^  ic. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Edifiburgh^  9.  Jutie  1803.  C, 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH     II. 

REVIEW    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PUBLICATIONS. 


General  Fieiu  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  CouTJties  of  Roxburgh  and 
Selhirky  ivith  Obfervaticns  en  the  Means  of  their  Improvement. 
Drawn  up,  for  the  confaleration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
Robert  Douglas,  D.D.  Mlnifler  of  Galafnels.  ^vo,  l']^  pp* 
Publfjed  179«. 

We  lament  that  this  intcrcftlng  work  has  fo  long  efcaped  our 
notice-,  as,  from  the  Reverend  author's  well  known  accuracy, 
and  talent  for  "^xteij five,  minute,  and  difcriminating  inveftigation, 
we  might  well  have  expcdled  much  ufcful  information  from  the 
refnit  of  his  labours.  Thofe  who,  like  us,  indulged  fuch  ex- 
petlations,  will  not  be  difappointed.  Indeed,  we  are  extremely- 
happy  to  find,  that  the  bufinefs  of  reporting  the  ftate  of  fo  im- 
portant a  Scots  county  was  committed  to  his  management :  For 
though,  in  confequence  of  the  greater  proportion  of  improveable 
and  improved  foil  which  Berwickihire  contains,  that  county  is 
by  fome  people  confidered  as  the  pattern  county  of  Scotland  ; 
yet,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  the  introduction 
und  the  general  adoption  of  improved  hujljandry,  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  had  taken  the  lead,  of  which  the  following  is  an  in- 
ftance. 

In  page  gcth,  we  are  informed,  that,  though  fifty  years  ago, 
attempts  were  made  to  raife  turnips,  the  cultivation  of  that  root 
was  relinquiflied,  from  the  ignorance  of  both  mafters  and  fer- 
vants  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  and  the  impoflibility 
of  preferving  from  depredation,  a  production  then  fo  rare  and 
curious ;  and  that  the  practice  was  not  refumed,  till  again  in- 
troduced, in  full  perfection  of  management,  about  the  year 
^755»  ^y  ^'^'^  ^^'Iham  Dawfon,  upon  his  return  from  England, 
where  he  had  reiided  feveral  years,  for  the  purpofe  of  agricul- 
tural inftruCtion.  The  farm  at  that  time  in  his  pofiefnon,  not 
being  of  a  foil  favourable  to  this  crop,  he  fufpended  for  a  while 
his  operations.  About  the  year  1759,  he  entered  into  poflef- 
fion  of  the  farm  of  Frogden,  of  a  foil  more  propitious  j  when 
he  immediately  refumed  the  cultivation  of  turnip,  with  fuch 
fpirlt,  as  to  have  from  80  to  100  acres  annually  under  this  crop. 
The  celerity  with  which  his  cattle  fattened,  with  the  large  com- 
mand 
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inand  of  dung  obtained,  foon  recommended  his  fyflem  of  pra^^ice 
to  the  imitation  of  thofe  in  his  neighbourhood.  '  But  {o  (low- 
has  been  its  progrefs  (fays  our  author),  that,  during  twenty 
years,  it  fcarcely  fpread  as  many  miles;  and  at  this  moment, 
after  the  experience  of  thirty-fix  years,  it  only  begins  to  be  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  diftant  parts  of  the  county.'  In  a  note  (p.  69), 
the  introdudion,  into  Scotland,  of  tlic  practice  of  ploughing 
with  two  horfes  abreaft,  without  a  driver,  feems  to  be  attributed 
to  Mr  Dawfon.  *  When  Mr  Dawfon  at  Frogden  firll  intro- 
duced the  drill-hufbandry,  he  had  great  difficulty  to  teach  a 
ploughman  to  manage  two  horfes  without  a  driver,  and  to  make 
Itraight  furrows.  Mr  James  MacDougal,  now  tenant  in  the 
parifh  of  Linton  in  Tweeddale,'  was  the  firft  who  learned  to 
plough  in  this  manner;  and  from  him  the  praB'ice  fpread  through 
this  comity  J  and  the  neighhouring  ones  of  Northumberlandy  Berwick^ 
fjjire^  Eajl- Lothian y  and  ^iveeddale.  ' 

The  early  introduction,  and  confequent  long  continued  prac- 
tice of  the  improved  hufoandry,  in  this  diftrid,  together  with 
bur  perfe£l:  dependence  upon  the  author's  accuracy  in  the  invef- 
tigation  of  fa<^s,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  afcer- 
tained,  will,  we  hope,  juilify  us,  in  giving  as  large  an  analyfis 
of  the  contents  of  this  furvey  as  oiir  limits  will  permit. 

Both  counties  are  deftitiite  of  coal,  excepting  a  detached  cor- 
ner of  Roxburgh,  named  Liddefdale,  inaccelTible  for  want  of 
roads  :  of  courfe,  their  Situation  is  unfavourable  to  manufac- 
tures. The  chief  manufacliire  is  one  of  cloth  at  Galafliiels,  (i- 
tuated  upon  that  extremity  of  the  two  counties  which  is  molt 
acceflible  to  the  coal  of  Mid-Lothian.  There,  manufacture 
has  fo  miich  increafed,  that,  from  722  (tones  of  wool  iri 
1775,  ^^^^  quantity  manufactured  had  increafed  to  2916  ftones 
in  1790.  We  believe  the  quantity  has  rapidly  increafed  fince 
the  date  of  the  report ;  fubfequent  to  vvhich,  we  underftand 
that  the  manufacturers  have  obtained  the  accommodation  of 
the  eltablilliment  of  a  branch  of  the  Lcith  Bank  at  Gala- 
Ihiels.  But,  though  this  diltriCt  may  be  confidered  as  a- 
gricultural,  much  m(^re  than  manufacturing,  the  value  of 
lands,  we  find,  has  rapidly  increafed,  by  confequence  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  alone.  Inftances  are  given  (p.  16.)  of 
great  advances  in  the  purchafe  price  of  landed  eitates,  fold  and 
refold  at  no  diltant  periods  ;  of  one  in  particular,  fold  fo  late  as 
1778,  which  fetched  double  the  purchafe-money  upon  being 
refold  in  1794. 

The  general  dip  of  both  counties  is  to  the  ea(t ;  the  waters 
falling  into  the  river  Tweed,  being  difchar^jed  into  the  Eaderri 
fea  J  but  in  the  detached  corner  of  Roxburgh,  where  there 
is  coal,   they  run*  weltward,   and  are  carried  into  the   Weft* 
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em  ocean.  Selkirk  lies  along  the  weft  fide  of  Roxburgh,  nearer 
the  fources  of  the  waters,  and  in  a  higher  elevation. 

Selkirk. 

The  loweft  arable  land  in  this  county  will  be  about  300 
feet  of  elevation  above  fea  level.  Many  habitations  are  fi- 
tuated  in  the  elevation  of  from  600  to  looo  feet.  The  heights 
of  various  mountains  are  mentioned,  extending  from  2000 
to  2370  feet  above  fea  levcL  The  harveft  is  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  Roxburgh  ; 
though  partial  inftances  occur  of  greater  earlinefs,  occafioned 
by  reverberation  of  the  fun*s  rays  from  the  mountains,  in  parti- 
cular fituations. 

This  county  contains-  about  160,000  acres  Englifti  of  furface,  of 
which  about  8800  are  arable,  and  generally  of  a  light  kindly  turnip 
foil.  The  remaining  151,200  are  fheep  pafture ;  moftly  green^ 
a  fmall  part  of  it  being  covered  with  heath.  The  real  rent  of 
Selkirk  (eftimating  the  pafture  at  2S.  pd.  per  acre,  and  the  arable 
at  I  OS.,  and  making  an  allowance  for  wood,  &c.)  is  ftated  at 
28,4SoL 

The  one  third  of  the  fheep  kept  are  of  the  fhort -bodied,  black- 
faced,  coarfe-wooled  kinds  ;  which  our  author  juftly  celebrates, 
as  highly  adapted  for  coarfer  pafture,  from  their  hardinefs  and  fu- 
perior  kindlinefs  in  feeding.  The  other  two  thirds  are  of  a  fpe- 
cies  finer  w^ooled,  procured  from  the  black-faced,  which  had  been 
the  original  occupants,  by  repeated  croflings  with  Cheviot  rams. 
This  kind  our  author  conliders  as  very  far  from  equal  to  the  true 
Cheviot  breed.  This  mode  of  changing  the  breed  is  undoubted- 
ly the  moft  cautious  and  fafe  ;  yet  our  author  fpecifies  fome  bold 
attempts  made,  of  introducing  a  whole  ftock  at  once  from  Che- 
viot, which  had  apparently  fucceeded.  Upon  a  calculation,  the 
data  of  which  were  furnilhed  by  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent 
of  the  farmers,  fheep  pafture  may  be  divided,  according  to 
quality,  into  nearly  three  equal  parts ;  of  which  a  portion  of 
50,000  acres  will  maintain  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  fheep 
upon  two  acres  ;  another  portion  of  49,000,  at  the  rate  of  four 
fheep  to  five  acres ;  and  another  of  49,000,  at  the  rate  of  one 
fheep  to  one  acre ; — our  author  computes  the  number  of  fheep  in 
this  county  at  1 1 8,000  :  of  which  the  annual  produce,  difpof- 
able  for  internal  confumpt,  or  for  market,  he  rates  at  9800  ewes, 
pr  other  old  fheep,  and  56,200  lambs. 

*  The  ftock  of  black  cattle  is  computed  at  2200;  of  which  the 
difpofable  produce,  moftly  fold  lean,  is  eftimated  at  a  fixth  part, 
or  360. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  proportion  of  arable  land  precludes  the 
poffibillty   of   fattening    any   great    proportion    of  flieep,    upon 
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improved  pafture,  or  winter  green  crops  •,  and  probably  the  whole 
arable  might,  with  propriety,  be  made  fubfcrvient  to  the  mere 
purpofe  of  fecuring  the  liolding  (lock  from  deiiciency  of  food  in 
the  winter  feafon.  It  is  confillent  with  our  own  knowledge,  that 
fome  farmers  propofe  keeping  their  whole  arable  in  alternate  ro- 
tation of  o.its  and  turnip  ;  to  flore  up  their  turnip,  and  fupport 
their  holding  ilock  with  them,  in  winter  ilorms,  as  preferable  to 
hay.  * 

No  limeftone  has  ever  been  difcovered  in  this  county.  It  en- 
joys, however,  the  advantage  of  ihell-marl,  as  a  mean  of  im- 
provement. 

The  author  ftates  fome  curious  faO:s,  and  ingenious  fuggeflions, 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  fpecies  of  manure,  (p.  11.  &  232,  &c.) 
Shell-marl  is  pronounced  to  be  a  colle61:ion  of  a  fpecies  of  fredi- 
water  fnails,  which,  in  the  rudiments  of  their  organization,  ad- 
here to  fhones  in  various  rills  of  water ;  the  animal  and  its 
lliell  both  gradually  attaining  to  their  perfed:  Hate  of  formation. 
When  perfected,  the  fliell,  containing  its  animal,  is  detached  from 
the  (tone,  and  they  are  carried  by  the  rills  to  the  mofTes  into  which 
thefe  difcharge  themfelves  •,  where,  the  water  becoming  ftagnant, 
the  fliells  fubfide,  and  gradually  accumulate  into  thick  beds  or 
Jlrata  of  marl.  The  marl  may  be  therefore  confidered  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  fliells,  mixed  with  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  its  formerly  living  inhabitant,  together  with  alluvial 
mud,  and  the  mofly  matter  of  the  aquatic  plants,  fucceflively 
growing  and  decaying,  in  tlie  ftagnant  water.  Some  ingenious 
queries  are  fuggefted.  Is  the  fliell  formed  from  an  elective  at- 
tra6tion  betwixt  the  body  of  the  animal  and  caJcareous  matter 
previoufly  fubfiiting  in  the  water  of  the  rills  ? — But  there  is  no  vef- 
tige  of  Umeftone  near  the  places  where  the  marl  is  found,  to  fup- 
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*  A  young  farmer  from  Selkirkrtilre  was  lately  with  us,  who  pof- 
feflfes  a  wild  farm  in  that  county.  He  ftated,  that  his  proportion  of 
arable  to  fheep  walks  was  iuconfiderable  ;  that  he  raifed  few  oats, 
except  what  was  neceffary  for  fiipportlng  his  horfes,  and  paying  livery 
meal  to  his  herds.  A  plan  of  improvement,  very  fuitable  to  farms  fo 
circumfiianced,  vi^as  propofed  by  him,  viz.  to  crop  the  arable  land  with 
oats  and  turnip  alternately.  A  pound  weight  of  hay  per  diem  being  the 
allowance  given  to  the  Iheep  during  a  winter  ilorm,  he  fuppofed  thac  a 
turnip  of  6  lib.  would  be  better  than  i  lib.  of  hay  ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  mo- 
derate computatioD  to  have  turnip  of  fix  pound  weiglu  on  a  fquare  yard, 
or  5760  times  that  quantity  on  an  acre  ;  of  courfe  ic  might  be  inferred, 
that  an  acre  of  turnips  would  go  much  farther  in  fupporting  fli^ep,  than 
an  acre  of  hay.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained,  whether  the 
rotation  would  anfwer,  if  perfevered  in  for  any  confiderable  number  of 
years;  but  if  frefh  ground  was  ^ouflantly  brought  in,  tbe  advantage 
would  be  great. 
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ply  calcareous  matter  to  the  water.  Or  is  it  a  procefs  of  tranf- 
mutation  of  fome  diflimilar  fubftance,  effected  by  the  animal 
powers  of  the  fnail  ? — But  ftones  are  found,  without  an  animal 
adhering  to  them,  and  yet  enveloped  with  gelatinous  or  crufla- 
ceous  matter,  fimilar  to  the  fh^ll  of  the  animal  in  its  various  ftages 
of  formation  and  growth.  Is  the  compofing  matter  of  the  fhell,- 
then,  formed  in  the  water^  in  readinefs  to  attach  itfclf,  indifcri- 
minately,  either  to  the  body  of  the  animal  or  to  the  ftones  ?  or 
is  what  is  attached  to  the  ftones  to  be  confidered  as  a  fuperplus 
formed  by  animal  acSlion,  above  what  is  neceirary  to  the  encrufta- 
tion  of  the  animal  ? 

Roxburgh. 

This  Border  county  contains  430,080  acres  Englifli  -y  of  which 
three  fifths,  or  288,098  is  flieep  pafture  ;  and  two  fifths,  or 
172,032  are  arable.  Some  hills,  in  the  mountainous  parts,  ex- 
tend to  2000  feet  above  fea  level ;  the  loweft  of  the  arable  exceeds 
not  90  feet  of  elevation.  Harveft,  in  the  loweft  parts,  has  been 
known  to  commence  in  the  end  of  July,  though  feldom  general 
till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  About  two  thirds  of  the  arable  land 
is  of  light  dry  foil ;  the  other  third  of  heavy  clay,  of  which  a 
confiderable  part  is  cold,  wet,  fiiallow,  and  unfertile.  The  dry 
light  foil  is  generally  found  in  the  vallies,  along  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  ;  the  heavy  is  found  in  a  higher  elevation. 
Moft  of  the  pafture  hnd  is  green,  and  only  a  very  fm.all  propor- 
tion covered  with  heath. 

The  real  rent  of  Roxburgh  (eftimating  the  pafture  at  3s.  per 
acre,  and  the  arable  at  15s.)  is  rated  at  171,9411. 

Sheep  are  the  ftaple  produce  of  this  county,  as  well  a-s  of  Sel- 
kirk. From  a  medium  calculation  of  the  flieep  pafture  (at  the 
rate  of  allotment  of  from  i^  to  17  acres  to  one  fheep),  the 
quantity  of  fheep  kept  are  eftimated  at  200,000  ;  the  difpofable 
produce  of  which,  for  foreign  or  home  confumption>  are  efii- 
mated  at  56,000  old  llieep,  and  14,000  lambs,  and  25,0:^0  ftones 
of  wool. 

There  are  five  or  fix  fmall  flocks  of  the  DiOiley  breed,  kept  in 
rich  inclofures,  in  the  arable  diftiict.  But  the  kind  generally 
prevalent  is  the  Cheviot  breed  :  thefe,  40  years  ago,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  improved  by  an  importation  of  rams  from  Lin- 
colnfhire,  before  the  breed  of  that  county  had  degenerated.  Va- 
rious croifes  of  the  native  breed  arc  attempted,  to  improve,  ftill 
farther,  the  native  finenefs  of  their  wool,  and  to  remedy  their 
defe£l  of  fiiape,  the  low  and  thin  fore-quarters  :  this  is  attempt- 
ed by  rams  of  the  South-Down  or  Hereford  breeds,  or  thofe 
with  a  dafii  of  Spanifh  blood  in  them. 
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Much  time,  as  well  as  care  and  attention,  are  neceflary  to 
carry  thcfe  experiments  to  a  conclufive  refuit ;  but  we  arc 
happy  to  be  informed,  that  they  are  carried  on  with  fpirit. 

More  of  black  cattle,  and  perhaps  of  (licep,  would  fccm  to  be 
bought  in  and  fattened,  on  the  improved  pallures  and  winter 
crops  of  the  arable  parts  of  the  county,  than  what  can  be  afford- 
ed from  the  difpofable  produce  of  the  pafture  diftricSl. 

The  proportions  of  the  dilfcrent  breeds  of  llieep,  which  an 
acre  of  improved  pafture  will  fatten,  are  ftated  as  follows  : — Of 
the  Diflilcy,  three  ewes  with  four  lambs,  /.  e.  one  of  the  three 
ewes  being  fuppofed,  on  average,  to  have  twins — of  the  Che- 
viot, four  ewes  with  their  lambs — of  the  black-faced  five  ewes, 
with  their  lambs.  Thefe  will  yield,  rcfpedively,  above  the  price 
at  which  they  were  bought  in,  Difliley,  2I.  15s.  6d.  per  acre, 
Cheviot,  2I.  2s.,  Black-faced,  il.  17s.  6d.  The  author,  how- 
ever, obferves,  that  the  whole  profit  of  the  black-faced  does  not 
appear  in  this  ftatement ;  inafmuch  as,  from  their  more  kindly- 
feeding,  they  can  be  earlier  fold,  and  the  grafs  cleared  for  the 
reception  of  a  new  flock.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  black- 
faced  breed  is  generally  to  be  found  in  gentlemens  inclofures, 
for  family  ufe ;  being  preferred  for  the  delicacy  of  their  mut- 
ton. 

After  confiderable  difcufTion  as  to  the  mode  of  changin*** 
breeds — whether,  by  felefting  merely  the  beft  of  the  natives  to 
breed  from,  in  which  there  is  no  rilk— or  by  crolTmg  merely 
with  foreign  rams,  which  is  fafe,  as  the  progeny  arc  habituated 
to  the  fituation  from  infancy — or  introducing;  an  entire  foreign 
ftock,  with  difcrepant  habits,  which  is  moll  hazardous  ;  our 
author  Teems  not  to  have  ittw  reafon  to  adopt  any  general  con- 
clufion,  farther  than  *  that  very  much  may  be  done  by  judicious 
crofTes,  and  that  a  good  deal  alfo  depends  on  foil  and  eim'.ate« 
Whether  any  alterations  in  thef'i,  produced  by  drains  or  planta- 
tions, will  prove  more  favourable  to  one  breed  than  to  others, 
or  prevent  or  \t^cn  the  tendency  of  particular  breeds  to  de- 
generate  in   certain   fituations,  remains   yet   to   be  afcertained.  ' 

(P-  173)- 

About  2000  calves  may  be  fattened  in  this  county,  annually, 
for  Kelfo  and  Jedburgh  markets  ;  this  being  a  more  profitable 
mode  of  difpofing  of  milk,  than  the  m.ikino-  of  cheefe  and  but- 
ter :  And  about  6000  black  cattle  may  be  fattened  on  grafs,  and 
an  equal  number  upon  turnips,  for  thefri  and  other  markets. 
The  cattle,  ftall  fed  upon  turnips,  are  fo  bound  to  their  italls,  as 
to  hinder  them  from  raifing  their  heads  above  the  level  of  their 
bodies,  to  prevent  their  choaking  ;  in  this  way,  the  turnip  can- 
fiot  be  forced  into  the  throat,  in  defcending,  by  it§  own  weight, 
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but  merely  by  the  force  applied  to  it  by  the  mufcles  of  degluti- 
tion. They  are  often  faftened  by  the  horns,  which  has  the  fur- 
ther effe^l  of  preventing  them  from  licking  tlieir  own  bodies  •, 
which,  both  poifons  the  ftomach  by  the  hairs  fwaliowed,  and 
bruifes  and  difcolours  (it  is  faid)  the  flclh  of  the  part  licked. 

The  rate  of  manuring  with  dung  being  at  about  20  to  24  cart 
loads  of  15  or  16  cwt.  each />i'r  acre  \  and  the  produce  of  dung, 
yielded  from  an  acre  of  turnips  confumcd  by  ft'v!!-fed  cattle, 
upon  an  average  of  all  the  turnip  crops,  good  and  bad,  being 
about  10  fuch  cart  loads  •,  every  two  acres  of  turnip  fliould  yield 
dung  for  one  acre.  Twenty-four  tons  of  turnip  are  Rated  as  a 
large  average  produce  for  an  acre  ;  and  i\  cwt.  as  fulhcient 
per  diem  for  a  moderate  fized  bullock  that  may  feed  to  45  Hones 
Dutch  weight,     (p.  94). 

The  rate  of  fattening,  in  black  cattle  ftall  fed  or  turnip,  is 
ftated  at  an  incr^afe  of  one  fouith  of  their  weight  in  four  or 
five  months,     (p.  147). 

More  command  of  dung  is  obtained  by  cnnrnming  the  turnip 
in  the  houfe,  than  upon  the  field  •,  neverthelefs,  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  lefs  labour,  it  is  becoming  more  general  to  confume 
them  on  the  field,  by  (beep  confined  in  hurdles  j  and  a  com- 
merce is  carried  on  betwixt  the  farmers  of  the  pafturing  and 
arable  difl;ri6ts,  the  former  often  purchafing  fields  from  the  lat- 
ter, to  be  fo  confumed,  in  fattening  their  difpofable  produce, 
or  keeping  on  their  breeding  or  holding  Hock.  Lell,  however, 
the  fuperabundant  dunging,  thus  given  to  the  turnip  field, 
{hould  render  the  fuhfequent  crop  too  luxuriant,  whilft  the 
other  fields  fliould  fuffcr  by  the  obfl:ru6lion,  it  is  coming  into 
praQice  to  pull  a  part  of  the  rows  of  turnips  for  ilall-feeding, 
and  alternately  to  leave  other  rows  Handing,  to  be  confumed 
upon  the  field. 

Marl  was  firft  applied,  as  a  manure,  in  Roxburgh,  by  Lord 
Minto,  as  a  proprietor,  and  by  Mr  Dawfon,  as  a  farmer,  about 
the  year  1753  \  the  former  ufing  his  own  flicU  marl,  which 
was  not  then  to  be  had  for  fale,  and  the  latter  clay  marl  ;  the 
former  at  the  rate  of  30  carts,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  330  carts 
per  acre.  So  fgon  as  roads  of  communication  were  opened,  lime 
immediately  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  clay  marl  (of  which  fuch 
enormous  quantities  needed  to  be  applied) ;  though  the  coun- 
ty yields  no  lime,  and  the  dillance  to  it  extends  from  16  to 
30  miles.  Since  the  year  1772,  ihell  marl  has  been  expofed 
to  public  fale  ;  and  fince  it  was  thus  procurable  by  farmers  at 
large,  its  application  is  becoming  more  general.  From  20  to  25 
carts,  fuch  as  already  fpecificd,  are  given  to  the  acre,  of  this  (hell 
marl,  in  a  dry  ^late ;  it  IcfeS;  ia  drying,  a  lif;h  of  its  bulk  wet 

from 
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from  the  pit.  The  efFe£ls  of  marl  are  obferved  to  be,  not  im- 
mediate, but  lading  :  crops  from  marl  are  a  fortnight  later  in 
ripening  than  thofe  from  lime,  and  the  grain  of  Icfs  weight  by 
I-ioth,  in  equal  meafure. 

Lime  is  rather  preferred  even  to  fhell  marl,  its  quicker  ope- 
ration fuiting  better  with  the  fhort  tenure  of  a  tenant's  poflef- 
fion.  It  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  fix  carts  to  the  acre,  in  light 
foils;  and  of  eight,  ten,  or  fometimes  fixteen,  in  clay  foils. 

Fallow,  with  marl  or  lime,  either  with  or  without  dung  ; 
and  either  complete,  or  with  a  green  crop,  is  the  fundamental 
dreffing,  depended  upon^  to  fecure  the  fubfequent  crops,  in  the 
courfe  of  rotation,  upon  the  arable  lands.  Entire  fallow  is  ufed 
upon  clay,  which  is  a  foil  unfit  for  turnip  crops.  The  mofl  ap- 
proved fucceflion  by  which  this  is  followed,  is — ift,  wheat ;  2d, 
peas ;  3d,  barley,  with  grafles  •,  4th,  hay,  cut,  or  fometimes 
paftured  by  fheep  ;  5th,  oats: — or  by,  ift,  wheat  j  2d,  peas; 
3d,  barley  with  clover;  4th,  two  or  three  years  paflure ;  5th, 
oats.  We  were  rather  furprifed  to  find  no  mention  of  drilled 
beans  in  the  rotations  upon  clay  foil. 

On  light  lands,  turnip  is  ufed  as  the  general  fallow  crop  ; 
followed  by,  ift,  barley  with  grafTes ;  2d,  hay;  3d,  oats  ;  4th, 
peas;  5th,  barley,  with  pafture  grailes  ;  6th,  pafture  lor  feve- 
ral  years  ;  7th,  oats  : — or  by,  ift,  barley  with  grafles  ;  2d,  hay  ; 
3d,  two  years  pafture ;  4th,  oats.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft 
approved  rotations  ;  though  many  others  are  pradiifed.  An  ex- 
tended rotation,  from  the  original  dreffing,  enables  the  farmer 
to  go  over  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  in  his  farm. 

We  are  forry  to  find  the  Ruta-baga  had  begun  to  be  lefs  va- 
lued, as  we  know  not  of  a  vegetable  better  calculated  to  make 
winter  and  fummer  fucculent  feeding  meet  each  other. 

The  average  returns  of  grain  per  acre,  are  ftatcd  by  the  Rox- 
burgh boll,  which  contains  five  firlots  Linlithgow  meafure,  and 
a  trifle  more,  viz.  wheat  four  bolls,  barley  four  and  a  half, 
oats  four  and  a  fourth,  peas  two  and  three  fourths.  We  con- 
ceive this  to  be  a  fmall  return  ;  but  prefume  the  feed  is  kept 
out,  and  the  difpofable  produce  only  given.  The  number  of 
acres  under  oats  are  ftated  at  41,008,  barley  16,404,  vi^heat  9842, 
peas  6562. 

The  fize  of  arable  farms  runs  from  150  to  500  acres,  and 
from  lool.  to  4001.  of  rent.  From  800  to  3000  acres  is  the  ge- 
neral fize  of  flieep  farms  ;  but  one  farmer  has  often  two  or  three 
of  fuch  farms  in  his  poflefiion. 

Our  author's  ideas  refpeding  tithes  are  very  liberal  for  a 
clergyman,  the  generality  of  that  profefiion  entertaining  a  han- 
kering defire  after  the  flefti  pots  of  Egypt.     He  fays, 
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<  One  or  two  clergymen  have  a  right  to  fome  titl^es,  but  have  beei| 
in  ufe,  time  immemorial,  to  accept  a  fmall  fum  in  lieu  of  them.  This 
is  a  lofs  to  them  ;  but  a  material  advantage  both  to  the  proprietors  and 
tenants  of  the  grounds,  who  are  thereby  freed  from  a  vexatious  obflacle 
to  ufeful  improvements  *. 

That  tithes  are  a  vexatious  obflacle  to  improvements,  cannot 
be  queftioned  by  any  man  who  has  fl:udied  the  fubjecl.  When 
thus  decidedly  condemned  by  a  gentleman  of  difcernment  an4 
information,  one  who  may  naturally  be  fuppofcd  not  inimical  to 
the  fyftem,  convidion  muR  flafli  upon  the  mind  of  every  onq 
who  has  the  public  good  at  heart,  and  who  is  not  difpofed  to  fet 
individual  advantage  in  oppofition  to  national  improvement. 

The  Roxburgh  farmers  would  feem  to  conllitute  a  very  re- 
fpedable  clafs  :  *  Many  of  them  have  received  a  clafTjcal,  an4 
fome  a  liberal  education.'  In  regard  to  their  manner  of  dealing, 
the  author  obferves,  *  they  are  likewife  entitled  to  much  praife 
for  the  plainnefs  and  good  faith  of  their  dealings.  Bargains  are 
rot  made  with  lefs  chicane  or  higgling,  or  fulfilled  with  more 
honour,  by  the  firft  houfes  in  the  kingdom.  '     (p-  31-  33)- 

Two  thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the  arable  diftridl:,  is  enclofed  j  a  mea- 
fure  indifpenfable  for  appropriation  to  agricultural  purpofes,  ir^ 
a  county  partly  arable,  partly  paftoral. 

We  have  been  large  in  our  analyfis  of  the  matter  of  this  Sur- 
vey, though  we  pretend  not  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
extenfive  details  ;  and  we  have  left  little  room  for  extra6ls,  as 
fpecimens  of  his  manner.  We  can  only  obferve,  that  we  believe 
his  flyle  to  be  fo  devoid  of  idiomatifms  of  the  Scotifh  language, 
and  fo  much  diverted  of  all  technic  terms,  that  no  Englifhman 
will  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  his  fenfe,  nor  will  feel  any 
cxpreffion  uncouth  to  his  ear. 

We  fhalj  juft  lay  before  our  readers  the  author*s  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  bed  mode  of  forming  roads ;  a  fubject,  if  not  fo 
immediately,  at  leaft  moft  eOcntially  connectled  with  agricultural 
improvement. 

*  In  making  both  turnpike  and  crofs  roads,  too  little  attention  was  2l% 
firft  paid  to  avoid  acclivities,  and  conduft  them  in  the  molt  level  and 
iieareft  dire(?tion.  The  gentlemen  were  inexperienced,  unwilling  to 
break  into  cnclofures,  or  to  injure  the  property  of  any  individual  ;  de- 
firous  of  ftudying  each  other's  convenient^,  and,  above  all,  anxious  to 
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•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  a  clergyman  has  actually 
drawn,  in  1796,  the  tithes  of  lamb,  wool,  grccfi  or  new  pulled  lint,  and 
natural  hay,  in  kind,  from  one  part  of  his  parifli,  and  has  farmed  the 
{ithqs  of  thcfe  articles  in  another  parto  ^ 
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obfcrve  oeconomy.  Hence  the  line  of  former  roads  was  followed  as 
much  as  polTihle,  to  prevent  both  caufe  of  offence  and  unnecefTary  ex- 
pence.  A  road,  already  partly  done,  could  be  completed  at  an  eafier 
rate,  than  a  road  wholly  new.  And  proprietors  had  lefs  caufe  to  com- 
plain when  an  old  road  was  widened,  than  when  a  new  one  was  carried 
through  their  fields.  There  was  alff)  fome  faving  in  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  bridges  already  built,  inflead  of  ercdling  others.  On  the  fame 
principle,  the  making  of  roads  was  committed  to  thofe,  who  gave  the 
loweft  eftimate,  and  who  were  both  fparing  of  their  materials,  and  un- 
jlcilful  in  laying  them  on.  In  a  hw  years,  there  was  a  necelTity,  in  fome 
jnftances,  to  alter  the  diredlion,  and  In  others  to  renew  the  roads. 
Thefe  errors,  however,  have  long  ago  been  perceived  and  corrcAed. 
The  later  roads  are  made  with  an  evident  regard  to  eafe,  conveniency, 
and  beauty^  and  are  pleafing  indications  of  the  judgment  and  good  talle 
of  thofe  iDy  whom  they  were  planned.  Yet  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
greateft  part  of  Scotland,  the  art  of  road-making  is  imperfeflly  nnder- 
flood  ;  and  perhaps  the  following  hints,  on  this  fubje6t,  may  not  be  ua-. 
acceptable  to  the  public, 

*  The  firft  care  (hould  be  to  get  a  firm  foundation.  All  the  foil,  and 
any  foft  fubflance  that  may  be  under  it,  mud  be  thrown  afide,  till  gra- 
vel, rock,  or  hard  till  is  found.  In  cafes  where  this  would  be  difficult 
or  expenfive,  let  the  bottom  of  the  road,  after  paring  off  the  furface,  be 
laid  with  brufhwood,  bramble,  the  branches  of  trees,  efpeclally  thofe 
which  have  numerous  twigs,  or  fuch  weeds  and  roots  as  are  tough  and 
cohefive.  Thefe  form  a  kind  of  thick  net,  to  prevent  the  ftones  from 
finking,  and  the  mud  from  rifing.  The  ftones  fhould  all  be  hard,  bro- 
ken very  fmall,  and  none  of  them  fmooth  or  round.  The  rough  fides 
and  {harp  edges  and  angles  of  thofe  pieces  made  by  the  hammer,  adhere 
together,  detain  the  particles  of  fand  and  gravel  which  are  forced  down 
among  them,  and  become  a  compaft  and  firm  body.  Whereas  large 
llenes,  and  even  fmall  ones,  when  fmooth  or  round,  invariably  vt^ork 
their  way  to  the  furface  by  the  jolting  of  heavy  carriages.  The  greatefl 
depth  of  ftones  fliould  always  be  on  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  there 
{hould  be  a  very  gentle  {lope  towards  each  fide,  not  above  an  inch  or 
thereabouts  to  every  three  feet.  When  the  flope  is  lefs,  water  will  not 
defcend  readily  ;  and,  when  It  Is  much  greater,  all  carriages  will  {hun 
the  declivity  on  the  fides,  and  go  along  the  higheft  part,  crufh  it  down, 
form  ruts,  and  deftroy  the  road.  A  flupe  of  fwt  or  fix  inches  in  fifteen 
feet  Is  too  trifling  to  be  felt  as  an  Inconveniency  by  any  carriage,  and 
affords  reafon  to  expeft  an  equal  prefl'ure  on  every  part  of  the  road, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  ^ffentlal  to  its  durability.  It  is  alfo  of  vafl 
importance  to  fprcad  the  gravel  thickly,  and  equally,  {o  that  the  teeth 
of  a  common  garden  rake  may  pafs  along,  and  draw  afide  the  lurgeft  of 
thofe  fmooth  and  round  ftones  with  which  it  abounds,  without  reaching 
the  broken  ftones  laid  below.  Thefe  round  and  fmooth  ftones,  however 
fmall,  {hould  be  fubjeded  to  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
^nes  which  are  ftill  uncovered,     li  the  road,  after  being  thus  gravelled, 
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was  carefully  beat  down  with  a  rammer,  or  If  a  heavy  roller  was  drawn 
along  the  fummit  and  each  fide,  all  inequalities  and  hollows  would 
fooner  appear,  and  could  eafily  be  filled  up  with  coarfe  gravel.  A 
fmoolh,  equal  fnrface,  by  not  occafioning-  jolts,  removes  one  manifell 
caufe  of  injury  to  roads.  And  a  little  care  for  a  feafon  or  two  to  till  up 
and  confolidate  the  ruts,  will  prefent  a  road  which,  oF  all  others,  bid* 
faireft  to  laft  long,  and  need  little  reparation.  It  is,  indeed,  attended 
with  extraordinary  trouble  and  expence  at  firft  ;  but  will  prove  a  faving 
in  the  end.  By  attending  to  tliefe  principles,  tnillees  on  turnpike  roads 
may  be  afTured,  that  they  Hiall  be  no  lofers  in  the  courfe  of  30  years.  * 

Perhaps  the  author  has  thus  defcribed  the  bed  way  of  forming 
and  making  roads  that  has  been  hitherto  devifed  ;  and  we  heartily 
beftow  our  approbation  upon  the  methods  fuggefted  by  him. 
Road-making  has  been  treated  very  fuperficiaily  in  moft  of  the 
county  Reports,  though  few  branches  of  political  economy  ajre 
more  nearly  connected  with  agricultural  profperity  than  the 
making  and  repairing  of  public  roads. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  we  could  have  wifhed 
the  author  had  taken  to  himfelf  more  latitude  than  he  has 
thought  proper  to  aflume  in  regard  to  extenfive  general  reafon- 
jngs,  for  which  his  talents  are  abundantly  adequate.  Meantime, 
in  fo  far  as  he  has  gone,  we  in  general  coincide  with  him  ;  par- 
ticularly in  his  opinion  as  to  the  abfurdity  of  withholding  leafes, 
even  in  mere  pafture  diftrids,  and  of  refufing  to  the  tenant  the 
complete  alienable  property  of  his  leafe.  In  the  fentiments  ex- 
prefled  upon  thefe  points,  Dr  Douglas  will  be  joined  by  nine- 
tenths  of  Britifh  agriculturilU  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  fee  dodrines, 
uhich  we  have  long  maintained^  judiciouily  illuilrated  by  a 
gentleman  who  mult  be  regarded  by  ail  parties  as  an  impartial 
judge. 


A  Philofcphical  and  PraElical  Treatife  on  Horfes,  and  on  the  Moral 
Duties  of  Man  towards  the  Brute  Creation.  By  John  Law- 
rence.    8vo.     2  vols.     Symonds,  London.     1802. 

TO  farmers,  few  fubjeds  can  be  more  interefting  than  that  of 
the  publication  now  under  notice.  Horfes,  our  fole  agents  of 
labour,  at  leall  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire,  are  of  ferious  im- 
portance, from  their  hi^h  price  and  expcnGve  keep.  Hence,  in- 
dependent of  moral  feelings,  every  attempt  to  inftrud  us  how  to 
preferve  them  in  health  and  vigour,  or  to  rellore  them  when  dif- 
cafed,  muft  be  received  with  complacency.  How  far  the  pre- 
fent performance  is  calculated  for  fulfilling  thefe  important  ends, 
we  (hall  not  prefume  to  decide  j  not  pretending  to  deep  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  in  the  veterinary  art  :  But  we  confulcr  it  our  duty  to  In- 
form our  readers  of  every  publication  that  comes  In  our  way,  fo 
nearly  connected  with  agriculture. 

Having  never  feen  the  firlt  edition  of  this  bock,  we  know  not 
how  far  the  fecond,  now  before  us,  may  have  been  improved  or 
enlarged  :  Ikit  the  book  certainly  handles  a  number  of  very  ufe- 
ful  topics,  in  a  moll  facetious  and  pleafnig  way,  though  often 
rather  whimfical  and  paradoxical  in  the  expreflions  and  the  fen- 
tlments  which  it  inculcates. 

In  the  very  outfet  of  our  obfervatlons,  we  muft  take  leave 
to  dillent  from  the  ftrange  account  our  author  has  been  pleafed 
to  give  of  himfelf  and  his  work.  Were  we  to  believe  him 
implicitly,  we  muft  of  neceffity  have  thrown  away  his  vo- 
lumes, as  the  offspring  of  imbecility  :  For  in  his  preface,  he 
apologizes  *  for  the  weak,  defective,  prolix,  and  tedious  execu- 
tion ;  as  the  offspring  of  a  mind  not  naturally  brilliant,  but  en- 
feebled, confufed,  and  Irritable,  from  chronic  bodily  weaknefs  ; 
and  of  a  memory,  at  intei.vals,  fcarce  fufficiently  retentive  for 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life.  * 

That  his  mind  is  irritable,  we  certainly  have  flrong-  proofs. 
Ml  the  fevere  manner  in  which  he  reprehends  the  unacknow- 
ledged plagiarlim  of  Taplin,  his  competitor  for  veterinary  fame: 
]3ut  he  gives  fo  many  inftances  of  good  fenfe  and  found  rea- 
foning,  interfperfed  indeed  with  what  we  confider  as  miftakes 
in  principle,  thoug,h  not  numerous,  that  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  queftioning  his  accurate  knowledge  or  defcription  of 
his  powers  In  oth^r  refpefts. 

In  the  introduftory  chapter  to  the  firfl  volume,  a  critical  ac- 
count of  veterinary  writers  affords  fome  very  curious  fpeclmens 
of  the  ingenuity  of  ancient  horfe-doclors  for  poifoning  their  pa- 
tients i  and  fome  methods  of  torture,  that  no  man  above  the 
level  of  a  bullock-hunter  can  conceive  without  horror.  One 
expreffion,  in  an  innocent  receipt  of  old  Markham,  we  ihall  en- 
able our  author  to  comprehend,  and  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift, 
to  ufe  his  own  words.  A  moldy^iuarpy  he  may  pleafe  to  inform 
the  old  wives  of  his  acquaintance,  is  very  nearly  the  German 
and  Scotlfli  name  for  a  inch. 

After  a  chrQnologlcal  axount  of  v.'riters  on  horfes,  fronj 
Blundevill  in  Chieen  Elizabeth's  reign,  through  Morgan,  Mai- 
cal,  Martin,  Clifford,  and  others  now  forgotten,  and  the  re^ 
doubtable  Gervafe  Markham  j  who,  he  fays,  *  was  the  oracle  of 
fapient  grooms,  the  fiddle  of  old  wives,  and  the  glory  of  book- 
fellers  ;  though  only  a  mere  vulgar  and  illiterate  compiler  of 
works,  fluffed  with  all  the  execrable  trafh  ever  invented  by 
writers;  or  pra<5tifed  by  farriers  j '  he  flops  a  little  to  confider 
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and  comment  upon  fome  of  the  contents  of  his  Pandora^ s  box,  but 
which  we  ..  .11  not  prefent  to  the  tafte,  fmell,  '^?  f  ngs  of  our 
readers.  Baret,  De  Grey,  and  Snapc,  come  next  in  order. 
The  Duke:  of  Newcaftle  is  mentioned,  with  a  ftrange  allufion 
about  the  haf  of  a  Jlately  pair^  which  we  confefs  ourfclves  too 
dull  to  comprehend.  Sir  William  Hope  is  the  laft  in  his  lift: 
of  explodul  writers,  who,  fince  old  Markham,  drenched  the 
wretched  horfe  with  naufeous  flops,  or  configned  him  to  ufelefs 
torture  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  brutality. 

Gibfon  and  Bracken  are  next  mentioned  with  praife,  as  hav- 
ing firfl  eftabliflied  veterinary  practice  on  true  medical  prin- 
ciples. Many  others  are  noticed,  as  having  publiftied  on  the 
fubjedt ;  but  thefe  two  only  are  confidered  as  any  way  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality. 

Of  the  numerous  fuccefTors  of  thofe  two  favourite  writers, 
the  opinion  of  our  author  fliall  be  given  nearly  in  his  own 
words :  *  Of  mere  compilers,  &:c.  we  have  had  many  more  than 
quant.  Jiiff.  in  the  prefent  century.  Of  thefe  worthy  labourers, 
fome  had  perhaps  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  horfes,  but  none  at 
all  of  phyfic  or  furgery :  others  had  a  fmattering  of  medicine, 
without  any  ki^owledge  of  horfes  *,  but  molt  feem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  either.  * 

The  Treatife  on  Live  Stock,  by  the  experienced  and  refpe£l- 
able  George  Culley,  is  almofh  the  only  work  which  efcapes  the 
reprehenfion  of  Mr  Lawrence.  This  he  properly  characSler- 
ifes  as  *  the  only  original  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
and  as  containing  a  moft:  valuable  fund  of  information.  '  The 
treatifes  which  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr  Clark,  his  Ma- 
jefty's  farrier  for  Scotland,  are  alfo  exempted  from  his  op- 
probrious lift:,  and  treated  with  confiderable  and  well  merited 
refpe<rt. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  we  (hall  now  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itfelf,  for  the  critical  remarks  it  contains  on  the  veterinary 
writers  of  France.  His  next  obje£l  of  attention,  is  the  Gentle- 
vmn^s  Stable  DireBcry,  by  Mr  Taplin.  And  here  Mr  Lawrence 
certainly  affumcs  the  critic  con  amore.  He  alleges,  that  Mr 
Taplin,  *  who  profefles  to  teach  an  entirely  improved  practice, 
end  to  exhibit  remarks  on  the  dangerous,  and  almoft:  obfolete, 
pra£^ice  of  Gibfon,  Bracken,  Bartlet,  and  Ofmer,  has  only  com- 
piled from  thefe,  in  the  moft  barefaced  manner,  though  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  his  plagiarifm  under  the  cloak  of  downright 
ribaldry,  pretended  experience,  or  affefted  inventive.  '  How 
far  thefe  very  ferious  charges  may  be  juft,  we  fliall  not  attempt 
to  inveftigate.  Veterinary  medicine  and  furgery  are  not  pro- 
feftionally   known   to   us,   i\ni   the  dry   labour   of  comparing 
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fyftems,  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  fully  converfant  in 
the  principles  and  practice,  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  within  o\xt 
province. 

The  whole  of  the  firfl:  Volume,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  fecond,  though  divided  into  chapters,  as  conflitutinjj;  integrant 
parts  of  a  regular  whole,  contain,  in  fa6l,  a  number  of  detached 
efTays  upon  various  topics.  Thefe  are  indeed  connected  with 
the  general  fubje6l,  horfes ;  but  frequently  indulge  in  epifodical 
deviations,  in  which  the  connexion  is  by  no  means  very  evident. 
The  introduftory  chapter  we  have  already  noticed.  The  others, 
in  the  firil  volume,  are — On  the  horfe  in  general — On  the  rights 
of  beads  —On  the  hackney  and  hunter — The  modern  method  of 
riding — On  draught  cattle — On  tlic  menage — On  flioeing. 

In  the  fecond  volume — On  the  philofophy  of  fports — Stable 
economy — Draught  oxen — Purchafe  and  fale — The  turf. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  chapters,  containing  our  author's 
propofed  fyftem  of  veterinary  practice.  And  the  work  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  the  difeaL's  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  cows  and  calves. 

It  would  very  much  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  any  analyfis 
of  the  contents  of  thofe  numerous  divifions ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready expreffed  our  incompetence  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
many  of  them ;  befides,  our  author  does  not  pretend  to  origin- 
ality in  his  veterinary  fyftem,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  com- 
piled from  his  favourites,  Gibfon  and  Bracken. 

The  third  chapter  of  volume  ifl  treats  on  the  rights  of  heafls  ; 
and  we  confefs  that  much  fatisfadion  has  been  received  by  us 
on  the  examination  of  it.  After  difculFing  the  abftra£l:  princi- 
ciple  with  confiderable  ability,  the  author  declares,  that 
— '  the  grand  fource  of  the  unmerited  and  fuperfluous  mifery  of 
beafts,  exilts,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  defe6l  in  the  conftitution  of  all  com- 
munities. No  human  government,  I  believe,  has  ever  recognifed  the 
jus  anhnaliuniy  which  furely  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  jurifprudence 
of  every  fyftem,  founded  on  the  principles  of  juftice  and  humanity. 
The  fnnple  right  of  thefe  four-Jegged,  and  mute  citizens,  hath  already 
been  difcuffed.  Experience  plainly  demonilratcs  the  inefficacy  of  mere 
morality  to  prevent  aggreflion,  and  the  neceflity  of  coercive  laws  for 
the  fecurity  of  rights.  I  therefore  propofe,  that  the  Rights  of  Beafts 
be  formally  acknowledged  by  the  ftate,  and  that  a  law  be  framed  upon 
that  principle,  to  guard  and  prote£l  them  from  a£ls  of  flagrant  and  wan- 
ton cruelty,  whether  committed  by  their  owners  or  others.  As  the  law 
ilands  at  prefent,  no  man  is  punifliable  for  an  a6l  of  the  moft  extreme 
cruelty  to  a  brute  animal,  but  upon  the  principle  of  an  injury  done  to 
the  property  of  another ;  of  courfe,  the  owner  of  a  bcaft  has  the  tacit 
allowance  of  the  law  to  infli(fl  upon  it,  if  he  (ball  fo  pleafe,  the  moft: 
korrid  barbarities,  '     P*  123. 
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It  is  clear  that  no  man  can  be  puniflied  for  cruelty  lliown  to 
an  animal,  unlefs  it  belongs  to  another  perfon  •,  and  the  puniih- 
ment  then  inflided  proceeds  upon  the  ground,  that. the  pro- 
perty of  your  neighbour  is  injured,  and  not  becaufe  the  ani- 
mal was  hurt  or  deilroyed.  indeed,  fome  of  our  great  ora- 
tors appear  to  think,  that  the  true  Britilh  chara£ler  is  pre- 
ferved  by  encouraging  brutal  fports.  Their  theory  feems  to  be, 
that  cruelty  and  bravery  are  fynonyraous  terms.  Therefore,  any 
ftatutory  regulations,  fuch  as  propofed  by  out  author,  will  aKvays 
be  oppofed  by  people  of  this  unhumanized  defcription. 

In  volume  iirft,  p.  322.  and  again,  volume  fecond,  p.  12 r. 
our  author  labours  hard  for  oxen  as  beafls  of  flow  draughc  for 
farm  work,  in  preference  to  horfes  -,  though  he  previouily  ap- 
prifes  his  readers,  that  *  he  has  never  ufed  oxen  for  draught.  * 
We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
monkey  in  the  fable,  who  perfuaded  pufs  of  the  excellence, 
pleafantnefs,  and  fafety,  of  taking  chefnuts  from  the  fire  with 
her  paws,  though  he  did  not  choofe  to  rilk  his  own.  He  quotes 
Mr  Culley,  already  mentioned,  with  well  merited  praife,  as 
keeping  one  hundred  and  fifty^  draught  oxen;  uGng  them,  in 
pairs,  in  the  plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver,  and  fingle  in 
carts.  How  this  fa6l  may  be,  we  know  not :  But  feventy-five 
ploughs,  even  fuppofing  no  horfes  kept,  would  indicate  a  moft 
enormous  farm,  efpscially  confidering  that  Mr  Culley  is  a  rnod 
cxtenfive  breeder  and  feeder  of  Iheep.  It  is  likewife  rather  fin- 
gular,  that  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Northumberland,  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Culley,  in  conjundlion  with  Mr  Bailey,  ihouUl  give  3 
moil  decifive  opinion  in  favour  of  horfes,  as  beails  of  farm 
draught,  after  a  fair  difcuflion  of  their  merits  and  expences,  as 
compared  wltli  thofe  of  oxen.  Perhap3  our  author  takes  the  pall 
for  the  prefent,  and  does  not  reile£t  on  the  many  changes  intro- 
duced into  rural  practice  fince  the  time  that  Mr  CuUey's  book  on 
live  ftock  was  publilhed.  If  Mr  Culley  has  changed  his  fenti- 
ments  on  the  working  of  oxen,  it  is  the  flrongeft  proof  that  can 
be  offered  in  favour  of  the  fuperiority  of  horfes.  As  already 
faid,  we  are  ignorant  how  the  matter  exadly  (lands-,  but,  as  the 
Northumberland  Survey  more  decidedly  embraces  the  caufe  of 
horfes  than  any  publication  we  have  perufed,  it  is  fair  to  infer, 
that  that  moft  relpe£lable  agriculturift  has  feen  caufe  to  change 
his  fentiments,  and  confequcntly  his  pradice. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  fyltem  of  veterinary  practice,  we  have 
already  declined,  for  good  rcafons,  to  give  any  opinion.  On 
one  fubjetl,  however,  an  old  furgeon,  not  veterinary,  has  fur- 
niihed  the  following  hint.  Mr  Taplin,  with  great  and  proper 
zeal  for  the  fafety   and  tare  of  horfes,  ftrongly  inculcates  the 
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propriety  of  only  employing  tlie  very  beft  medicines  of  every 
kind.  Ihis  is  too  much  neglected,  tven  for  the  interniil  ufe  of 
human  patients.  On  the  fubjedl  of  aloes,  he  infilts  that  none, 
except  fdccharinej  ought  ever  to  be  exhibited.  Our  friend  alleges, 
that  the  kind  called  beft  li.irbadoes  are  perfedly  fafe,  and  much 
cheaper;  but  hints,  that  purging,  in  general,  except  with  great 
precautions,  and  in  moderate  dofes,  is  very  dangerous  for  horfes; 
in  confequence  of  the  enormous  length  of  their  fmall  guts,  and 
the  peculiar  infertion  of  thefe  into  the  colon  and  Ciccum,  from 
which  horfes  are  often  killed,  by  thefe  litter  being  burft,  through 
the  exceflive  violence  of  fome  purges. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
notion  of  Mr  Lawrence's  principles  and  method  of  writing,  we 
give  the  following  extract. 

P.  470.  volume  fecond,  fpeaking  of  the  colic,  a  diforder  that 
kills  more  horfes  than  all  others  put  together,  he  fays — 

*  The  primary  caufe  of  a  corimon  fit  of  the- gripes  in  a  horfe,  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  an  accumulation  of  indurated  excrement  in  the  in- 
teilines ;  for,  independently  of  the  folid  obftruftion  fo  occafioned,  the 
ufual  proximate  caufes  would  feldom  have  power  to  work  thofe  ferious 
effefts  we  witncfs :  thus,  in  a  horfe,  the  colon  of  which  was  not  pre- 
vioufly  infar(5led  and  pkigged  up,  the  efFedl  of  a  flight  cold  thrown  upon 
the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  a  few  new  beans,  Avould  probably  pafs  off 
with  a  veiy  moderate  ftrugglc  from  nature. 

*  The  fymptoms  fcarcely  need  defcription — cold  dew  at  the  ear-roots 
and  flanks ;  frequent  pointiiig  to  the  feat  of  complaint,  and  a  defire  to 
lie  doxvn  and  roll ;  fudden  rihng,  and  great  agitation  :  the  greatnefs  or 
the  agitation,  or  rather  jaclitation,  no  convulfions  exiiling,  feems  to  fomi 
the  diagnollic  in  all  colicky  complaints. 

*  The  Cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  meafures,  and  plenty  of 
afliftants  to  conduct  them.  Loofe  ftable,  or  out-hoafe,  well  littered 
down,  that  the  horfe  may  have  room  to  roll  himfelf  without  injury. 
Clothe  with  warm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it  be  not 
beat  againil  the  pavement  or  wall ;  another,  or  two,  to  rub  the  belly  well 
at  every  quiet  interval ;  a  more  effectual  help  than  generally  imagined, 
to  difperfe  the  wind.  Bleed,  if  poffible,  in  the  neck  veins,  not  only  to 
afcertain  the  quantity,  but  becaufe,  furely,  it  cannot  be  irrational  to 
fuppofe  fuch  a  fubilance  as  blood  improper  to  be  taken  into  the  ilomach, 
under  the  circumftances.  Whilft  medical  remedies  are  preparing,  walk 
the  horfe  about  briflvly  in  haiid,  one  following  with  a  whip  ;  or  keep 
him  to  the  jog-trot ;  but  drive  him  not  fait,  or  harafs  him,  on  any 
pretence,  which  has  ruptured  the  belly  of  many  a  horfe,  and  which  at 
leaft  often  inflames  and  exafperates  the  fymptoms.  Back-rake  with  a 
fmall  h^nd  well  oiled,  and  give  the  common  gruel  clyster,  with  half  a 
pint  of  oil,  and  a  large  handful  of  fait :  immediately  pour  down  by  the 
mouth,  half,  a  pint  of  Holland's  geneva,  rum,  or  brand}-,  and  a  hke 
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quantity  of  fvveet  oil,  mixed,  or  a  little  diluted  with  thin  gruel,  if 
tliought  too  ftrong ;  keep  the  horfe  on  his  legs,  and  exercife  him  forth- 
vnth.  If  to  be  obtained  foon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence,  add  to 
the  glyfter  four  to  fix  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts  :  Or,  of  tincture  of 
jalep,  or  of  fenna,  two  ounces  ;  or  beft  aloes,  in  very  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce ;  and  to  the  drink,  three  or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn  ; 
or  Elixir  Pro[)>tetatiSy  or  Tinciura  facra  ;  callor  oil  may  be  ufed  inftead 
of  olive  ;  a  notched  onion  may  be  thruft:  up  the  fundament ;  or  an  onion, 
and  a  piece  of  foap  the  fize  of  an  Q^<g^  beat  up  together  into  a  foft 
bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper ;  afterwards  a  glyiler  of  black 
foap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  warm  water.  Should  fupprcfTed  perfpiration 
thrown  on  the  bowels  be  among  the  caufes,  the  warm  feeds,  gin- 
ger, caftor,  and  camphor,  fhould  make  part  of  both  the  drinks 
and  glyfters.  For  a  large  cait-horfe,  where  wind  is  not  the  predomi- 
nant fymptom,  and  no  appearance  of  cold,  the  following  drink  :  Gin, 
brandy,  or  rum,  and  fweet  oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  folution  of  fix 
ounces  Glauber's  falts,  repeat  in  two  or  three  hours,  warm  gruel  in  the 
iiiterim.  The  repetition  of  thefe  mull  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
practitioner ;  but  plenty  of  vv^arm  gruel  and  warm  water  Ihould  ever,  in 
thefe  cafes,  be  at  immediate  call ;  as  fometimes  the  throwing  in  ,  two  or 
three  gallons  of  thefe,  at  both  ends,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the 
needful,  with  little  or  no  afiiftance  from  the  apothecar)%  Bracken  can. 
tions  againll  the  common  pradlice  of  farriers,  who  give  large  quantities 
of  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  or  diafcordium,  both  by  way  of  drink  and 
glyfter,  upon  loaded  inteftines ;  thereby  locking  up  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  ftill  more  fecurely :  he  compares  it  to  firing  a  piftol  into  the 
horfe's  fundament,  by  way  of  clearing  all  obftrudlions  at  once.  Mafhes. 
A  week  after  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

*  The  Flatulent,  or  Wind  Colic,  is  known  by  great  fullnefs  and 
tenfion  of  the  belly,  from  rarefaftion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  inteftines ; 
borborigmi,  or  rumbhng  of  the  g  its,  discharges  of  wind,  and  frequently 
llrangury,  occafioned  by  the  fullnefs  and  prefTure  of  the  ftreight  gut 
Hpon  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  lail  is  ce  :oted  by  the  horfe  rolhng 
upon  his  back,  and  by  frequent  ineffectual  attempts  to  ftale.  Crib-biters^ 
from  conitantly  fucking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are  particularly  fubjedt 
to  windy  gripts. 

*  The  ir.tcntion  cf  Cure  plainly  confifts  in  the  fpeedy  exhibition  of 
volatile  and  cai-minative,  of  diuretic  and  laxative  medicines,  which 
ought  to  be  given  both  in  the  form  of  glyfter,  and  by  the  mouth. 
Ball.  Sti-afburg,  or  Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce ;  fine  aloes,  well  powdered,  two 
dnichms  ;  fal  pruncl,  one  ounce  ;  chymical  oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ;  ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Wafh 
down  with  a  pint  or  two  warm  gruel.  Or,  the  following  drink  : 
Caltile  foap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each  ;  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  ginger  powdered,  two  drachms ;  Venice 
turpentine,  difiblvcd  with  the  yolk  of  an  ^^'^^  fi.X  drachjns  j  tiudure  of 
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fenna,  an  ounce  or  two.  Mix  with  warm  ale  and  treacle.  Repeat, 
Clyster  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  carminatives  .'  camomile  flower^, 
two  handfuls  ;  anifc,  coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  each  ;  long 
pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Tho  following  herbs  are  prefcribed ;  but  as,  in 
general,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  I  have  fubftitutcd 
water-gruel,  which,  in  truth,  I  have  always  found  an  excellent  fubftitute  1 
Mallows,  pellitory,  elder-Ilowers,  the  herb  mercury,  mullein,  bear's- 
breech,  &(5. 

*  St  Bell  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  critical  moment 
proper  for  the  exhibition  of  .opium  in  long  continued  pains,  and  of 
regulating  the  quantum  of  the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  (hould  the 
opiate  be  too  weak,  the  pains  will  be  enraged ;  if  too  powerful,  that  it 
will  haften  death.  •  Bracken  determines  the  proper  time  for  the  ufe  of 
opiates  to  be,  after  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  (liall  have  been  removed  by 
lenient  purgatives  and  glyflcrs  ;  when  the  former  are  requifite  to  complete 
the  cure,  by  appeafing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the  bowels,  and  ob- 
viating fuperpurgation  or  flux.  '     p.  470—475." 

We  now  difmifs  Mr  Lawrence,  from  whofe  finguhr  perform- 
ance we  have  derived  much  amafement;  and,  though  vee  canaot 
commend  the  irritation  with  which  he  has  chofen  to  attack  Mr 
Taplin,  nor  the  whimfica!  excurfive  digreflions  in  which  he  fo 
frequently  mdulges,  we  are  difpofed  to  think  our  readers  may 
find  feveral  things  in  his  performance  worth  their  perufal. 

R.  r. 


A  Treatife  on  Leafes,  explaining  the  Nature  and  Effecf  of  the 
Contract  of  Leafe,  and  pointing  out  the  Legal  Rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Parties.  By  Robert  Belly  LeBurer  on  Conveyancing  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  OSlavo,  481  pages ,  with 
an  Appendix  cf  125  pages,  Edinburgh^  Creech,  and  Conftable, 
1803. 

In  a  fuitable  and  well  written  Preface,  Mr  Bell  informs  his 
readers  what  was  his  objc^l  in  undertaking  this  work.  *  If  (fays 
he)  I  (hall  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  convey  to  thofe  who  are 
better  acquainted  ivith  agriculture  than  with  law,  fuch  a  notion 
of  the  legal  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of  the  various 
points  to  which  the  attention  of  parties  entering  into  the  contradl 
of  leafe  fliould  be  turned,  as  may  enable  them  to  direct  the  con- 
ditions and  (lipulation's  of  the  contrail  with  more  confidetjce,  I 
fliall  have  fully  attained  my  objc£l.  ' 

But  the  modefty  of  Mr  Bell's  pretenfions  in  his  preface  Is  the 
more  pleafmg,  when  we  difcover,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  his 
performance,  that  he  might,  with  great  juftice,  have  faid,  This 
is  the  completeft  treatife  on  Scotch  leafes  that  has  ever  been 
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offered  to  the  public,  and  equally  ufeful  to  the  lawyer  as  to  the 
landed  proprietor  and  farmer. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  that  contra(£l  betwixt  landlord  and 
tenant,  by  which  the  temporary  ufe  and  poiTLfTion  of  land  is  be- 
Aowed  fcr  a  yearly  rent ;  giving  a  hiftory  of  this  deed,  and  bring- 
ing fully  into  view  whatever  relates  to  its  conftitution ;  the  rights 
which  arife  from  it,  and  the  a£lions  by  v/hich  thefe  rights  are  ta 
be  enforced — Mr  Bell  propofes  to  obferve  the  following  arrange- 
ment.    We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  progrcfs  of  the  leafe,  previous  tO 
that  period  at  which  it  appears  in  the  authorities  of  our  law. 

*  2.   I  fhall  confiderit  as  afFeded  by  thefe  authorities* 

*  3.  I  fhall  then  endeavour,  in  a  commentary  on  the  form  of  the  leafe, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contraft,  with  all  the  variety  of  regulations 
and  conditions  which  the  views  of  landlords  and  tenants,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  fituation,  or  the  flate  and  condition  of  the  farm,  may  re* 
^uire. 

*  4.  I  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubje<ft  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
eSi;6l  which,  in  various  circumflances,  is  given  to  verbal  or  informal 
leafes. 

*  5.  Proceeding  then  to  the  rights  arifing  from  the  leafc,  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  different  interefls  of  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

*  6-  The  means  by  which  the  tenant's  right  may  be  transferred  t» 
purchafers  or  creditors-     And, 

*  7.  The  rules  of  fucceiTion  by  which  It  defcends  to  his  heirs. 

*  %,  The  treatife  will  properly  be  concluded  by  a  difcuflion  of  the 
forms  of  aftions  competent  to  either  party. ' 

Accordingly,  the  Firft  Chapter  treats  of  the  ancient  flate  of 
the  leafe,  in  which  Mr  Bell  endeavours  to  fhow,  that  the  culti- 
vators of  the  foil  of  this  ifland  were  not  anciently  flaves,  as  fup- 
pofed  by  Lord  Kaimes,  and  other  writers  on  that  fubjedl,  but 
were  free  men  •,  and  that  *  the  leafe  was  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans i  was  in  ufe  in  the  times  of  the  empire,  and  has  continued, 
with  no  very  eflential  alteration,  to  the  prefcnt  time.  Its  form 
Avas  preferved  by  the  churchmen,  whoie  notaries  having  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  notaries  of  the  empire,  preferved  the  forms  of  their 
deeds,  and  handed  them  down  to  the  conveyancers  of  modern 
Europe.' 

In  illuflration  of  this  do£\rine,  Mr  Bell  has  given,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, feveral  curious  and  leariicd  nores. 

The  Second  Chapter  treats  of  the  leafc  as  affe£lcd  by  ftatute^ 
which  particularly  includes  fome  difculTion  relative  to  what  leafes 
have  the  benefit  of  the  a£t  of  Parliament  1449,  ^7  which  tacks 
are  declared  efFediual  againlt  purchafers.  He  particularly  takes 
notice  of  the  cafe  of  the  Karl  of  Hopctoun  againft  Mr  Wight  at 
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the  Murrays,  on  the  eftate  of  Ormifton,  who  had  obtained  a  fort 
of  perpetual  leafe  from  Mr  Cockburn  of  OrniiRon.  Mr  Wight's 
tack  was  renewable  every  term  of  nineteen  years  for  ever  j  and 
Lord  Hopctonn,  the  purchafer  of  the  ellate  of  Ormiflon,  tried 
<-'to  let  it  allde,  becaule  it  had  no  definite  termination.  The  Court 
of  SeOion  found  this  leafe,  however,  could  not  be  reduced.  Mr 
Bell  obferves,  that  in  the  decifion  in  this  cafe,  *  the  Court  fceni- 
ed  to  fay,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  had  Lord  Hopetoun  been  a  pur- 
chafer, unalied^ed  by  any  fuch  obligation  as  occurred  here,  he 
would  not  have  been  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  leafe  ;  the  deci- 
fion proceeding  folely  on  the  circumftance  of  his  having  barred 
himfelf  from  reducing  any  leafe  that  might  infer  recourfe  againft 
the  feller.  ' 

The  Third  Chapter  contains  the  form  of  a  leafe,  with  many 
apt  obfervations  upon  it.  On  this  head,  a  fomewhat  curious  que- 
(lion  is  treated  of,  viz.  Whether  a  tenant,  who  is  reftricled  by 
his  leafe  from  afllgning  it,  or  granting  a  fubtack,  has  in  any  cafe 
the  power  of  appointing  a  manager  of  his  farm. 

*  Still  it  remains  (Mr  Bell  obferves)  to  be  confidered,  before  leaving 
this  fubjeCl  of  the  deftination  of  the  leafe,  whether,  if  afTignees  and 
fubtenants  are  both  excluded,  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant,  or  his 
creditors,  to  poffefs  the  farm,  under  a  manager  for  behoof  of  thofe 
having  intereft. 

*  This  is  certainly  a  moil  equitable  power,  now  that  large  capitals 
are  employed  in  famiing  :  for  how  unjuil  were  it,  that  a  tenant,  who 
may  have  contrafted  the  debts  that  opprefs  him  in  improving  the  farm, 
and  which  improvements  ai'e  capable  of  extricating  him  from  his  diffi- 
culties, fliould,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  misfortune,  be  deprived  of 
thofe  means  of  relief,  on  which  both  he  and  his  creditors  had  a  title  to 
rely  ?  A  leafe,  which  fhould  exclude  fuch  a  power  of  mananagement, 
without  providing  fome  other  plan,  by  which  full  juftice  might  be  done 
to  the  tenant,  would  be  highly  fraudulent. 

*  This  plan  is  faid  to  have  been  devifed  by  the  late  Lord  Covington 
when  at  the  Bar,  and  to  have  been  followed,  under  his  directions,  in  a 
cafe  which  came  afterwards  to  receive  the  decifion  of  the  Court.  That 
was  the  cafe  of  Jamiefon  Durham  i'.  Henderfon  and  Livingfton,  23d 
January  1773.  In  this  cafe,  the  Mains  of  Duntarvie  were  let  to  Li- 
vingfton, his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  excluding  affignees  and  fubtenants. 
In  the  1770,  the  crop  and  ftocking  was  poinded  for  debt  ;  and  the  cre» 
ditors  having  confulted  Mr  Lockhart  as  to  the  meafurea  which  they 
ought  to  follow,  he  advifed  them  to  appoint  a  faclor  or  manager  over 
the  farm.  In  place  of  this,  however,  the  tenant  gave  a  right  to  Hen- 
derfon, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  make  out  the  engagements  he  liad 
come  under  to  his  creditors,  and,  his  advances  being  repaid,  the  right 
was  to  be  at  an  end.  The  Court  decerned  in  a  removing  againft  the 
^nant ;  and  thi-s  is  ?J1  that  appears  in  the  Faculty  Colledion.     But  the 
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matter  was  not  allowed  to  reft  here  ;  and  the  qiieftion  being  brought 
■under  review,  and  urged  on  this  point,  whether  the  tenant  might  not 
appoint  a  manager  ?  the  Court  continued  the  tenant  in  poffeffion. 

*  The  point  was  again  canvaffed  in  a  cafe,  Laird  &  Co.  v.  Grindlay, 
30th  June  1 79 1.  This  was  the  cafe  of  a  mill  let  to  Grindlay  and  his 
heirs,  fecluding  afiignees  and  fubtenants,  without  the  confent  of  the 
landlord.  Grindlay  the  tenant  died  ;  and  his  affairs  being  in  diforder, 
his  creditors  endeavoured  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  by 
which  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  leafe  during  the  pe- 
riod then  to  run  :  But,  finding  this  impracticable,  they  applied  to  the 
tenant's  brother,  and  prevailed  with  hin^.,  in  the  charafter  of  heir,  to 
give  a  letter,  empowering  one  of  the  creditors  to  manage  and  fuperin- 
tend  the  mull,  and  to  aft  as  freely,  in  all  refpedls,  as  if  the  heir  were 
perfonally  pi-efent  ;  and  he  was  taken  bound  to  account  to  the  heir  for 
his  intromiifions,  after  deducing  his  neceiTary  expences.  On  giving 
this  letter  to  the  manager  chofen  by  the  creditors,  the  heir  received  an 
obligation  of  relief  from  the  creditors,  freeing  him  from  the  confequen- 
ces  of  thus  reprefenting  his  brother  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  leafe  were 
to  go  exclufively  to  the  creditOi-s. 

*  When  this  manager  began  to  aft,  a  removing  was  brought  before 
the  Sheriff,  who  (in  refpeft  it  appeared  that  the  heir  was  in  pofTeflion 
by  means  of  his  fervants  or  mandataries,  and  that  there  is  no  claufe  fn 
the  deed  requiring  refidence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant)  difmiffed  the 
aftion.  The  Lord  Juflice-Clerk  (M'Queen)  remitted  the  caufe  y/w- 
f /idler,  that  is  to  fay,  adhered  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff,  and 
this  judgment  the  Court  confirmed. 

*  If,  therefore,  this  power  is  to  be  taken  away,  it  muft  be  done  by 
an  expi\.'fs  claufe,  declaring  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant  to  be  an  ir- 
ritancy of  the  leafe  ;  But,  certainly,  where  fuch  a  claufe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, it  were  a  piece  of  juftice  to  provide  for  the  proper  letting  of 
the  farm,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  furplus  rent  to  the  tenant  or 
his  creditors. 

*  The  great  difficulty  in  devifing  a  plan  of  this  kind,  will  confifl  in 
uniting  the  intcrefls  of  landlord  and  tenant  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  obvious,  that  to  difpofe  of  the  leafe  to  the  highefl  advantage,  it  ought 
to  be  put  up  to  public  roup  ;  whereas,  by  this  manner  of  difpofing  of 
it,  the  very  thing  happens  which  the  landlord  is  anxicus  to  guard  a- 
gainft,  and  he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  choofing  his  tenant  :  per- 
haps it  might  reconcile  thefe  jarring  intcreils,  were  the  creditors  to  have 
a  power  of  offerinn-  a  ;;ew  tenant  (and  which  new  tenant  would  pay  a 
premium  to  the  creditors,  and  be  preferred  at  a  public  roup,  or  in  any  way 
agreeable  to  the  creditors)  ;  the  landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  poflefTmg 
a  power  of  retaining  the  farm,  on  paying  the  fame  premium  to  the 
creditors  which  the  new  tenant  would  have  paid,  had  he  been  received 
by  the  landlord.  In  this  way,  the  creditors  would  receive  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  leafe,  while  the  landlord,  without  fuffering  any  lofs,  would 
be  able  to  exclude  an  improper  tenant. ' 
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In  confulcring  the  manner  of  enforcing  plans  of  management 
of  farms  contained  in  leafes,  Mr  Bell  takes  a  full  view  of  the 
form  of  a  leafe  propoied  by  l^ord  Kaimes,  with  Dr  Anderfon's 
remarks  on  that  fubjecl:  in  the  (General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Aberdeenfliire  ;  and  he  alfo  confiders  at  fome  length  the  obli- 
gation on  a  tenant,  by  his  leafe,  to  remove  without  warning,  and 
feems  to  confider  obligations  for  additional  rent  itipulatcd  to  fe- 
cure  a  removal  as  unneceirary  ;  though  fueh  are  fullained  by  our 
Courts  of  law,  as  well  as  thofe  for  fecuring  a  plan  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  treats  of  t\-\Q  verbal  leafe,  wliieh  is  effec- 
tual but  for  one  year  ;  of  the  obligation  to  grant  a  leafe  5  of  the 
informal  leafe  ;  and  the  circumfiinces  which  may  render  an  in- 
formal leafe  binding. 

Chapter  Fifth  treats  of  the  rights  arifing  to  parties  from  the 
contract  of  leafe.  Two  prominent  articles  taken  notice  of  in  this 
chapter  are,  thofe  of  ilraw  and  dung  on  the  hand  of  a  tenant  at 
tlie  end  of  a  leafe  ;  a  fubjeft  that  has  been  fully  confidered  in 
our  laft  volume :  and  as  much  the  fame  principles  are  ftated  by 
Mr  Bell  as  there  laid  down,  it  feems  here  unncceilary  to  enter  on 
any  detail. 

The  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  is  alfo  confidered  In  every 
point  of  viev/  :  cafes  alfo  of  fterility  or  calamity,  and  the  tenant's 
zntereft  in  the  furface,  with  the  landlord's  right  to  mines  and 
minerals,  including  kelp,  ihell  marl,  pipeclay,  &c.  and  privilege 
to  hunt  on  the  farm,  arc  elucidated.  On  this  lad  topic,  the  n^- 
marks  of  Mr  Bell  fliall  be  prefented  to  the  reader. 

*  Befides  tiie  fruits,  the  tenant  has  right  to  the  temporary  ufe  and 
enjoyment  of  the  farm  ;  and  the  leafe  mull  enable  him  to  exclude  all 
others  from  entering  qn  the  grounds,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  laird- 
lord  himfelf  might  have  done. 

*  The  right  of  property  in  lands  implies,  beyond  all  queftion,  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  polfefiien.  The  proprietor  may  prevent  all  and  fundry 
from  entering  on  his  lands.  Of  this  we  have  a  llrong  inlhmce  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  v,  Livinglion,  June  16.  1790.  Mr 
Livingfton,  a  gentleman  of  conllderable  landed  property,  and  fully  qua- 
iilied  by  law  to  iiunt,  had  hunted  for  fome  days  in  the  moors  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  Thefe  moors  were  unenclofed,  fo  that 
Mr  Livingllon  being  qualified,  and  having  entered  no  enclofure,  the 
queftion  which  wa§  decided  betwixt  him  and  the  Earl,  was  a  queftion 
as  to  the  power  inherent  in  a  proprietor  of  excluding  all  others  from 
entering  on  his  property  j  and  the  Court  found  that  Mr  Livingfton  had 
no  title  to  enter  the  Earl's  moors,  and  decerned  in  a  declarator  to  that 
effe6l  ;  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  expences  againft  Mr  Livingfton,  a 
judgment  which  was  affirmed  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

*  This  cafe,  though  arifing  from  a  claim  for  liberty  to  hunt,  is  appli- . 
pable  to  every  cafe  of  an  entry  on  the  lands  of  a  proprietor  for  recren- 
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tion  and  amufement.  In  ever)'-  cafe  of  the  kind,  the  principle  of  this 
deciiion  muil  prote6l  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  and  enable  him  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  entering  even  on  his  unenclofed  ground  without  his 
confent, 

*  If  this  be  the  right  inherent  in  a  proprietor,  this  right  muft  of 
coiirfe  be  communicated  to  the  tenant  ;  and  without  it  he  could  not  be 
faid  to  have  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the  fann.  In  this  view,  the  te- 
nant, during  his  temporar)-  poffeflion,  may,  equally  with  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  exclude  others  from  the  farm.  But  here  a  o^ueftion  of  fome 
nicety  occurc.  ;  and  it  may  be  alked,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  exclude 
the  landlord  ? 

*  In  certain  circumflances,  we  know  he  cannot  ;  for  it  has  been  found, 
in  all  the  cafes  we  have  lately  had  occafion  to  confider,  that  the  land- 
lord has  right  to  enter  on  the  farm  in  the  excrcife  of  his  referved  power. 
He  may  enter  it  to  fearch  for  and  work  mines,  and  he  may  do  fo  of 
courfe  by  thofe  who  are  capable  of  performing  that  fervice.  He  may 
enter  the  farm  to  infpe£l  his  woods,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  thenj 
down,  and  difpofmg  of  them  ;  or  he  may  enter  it  to  infpedl  the  ftate 
of  the  farm.  In  all  of  thefe  cafes,  the  landlord  by  himfelf,  or  thofe  aft", 
ing  under  him,  muft  have  accefs  to  the  farm.  But  it  may  be  queflion- 
ed,  whether  this  right  can  be  extended  to  the  caie  of  hunting  or  ot  re- 
creation. 

*  This  is  a  queftion  which  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  hitherto 
taken  up  by  the  Court  :  it  did  occur  in  the  form  of  an  advocation  from 
the  Sheriff-court  of  Ayr,  where  it  had  beeil  found,  that  the  landlord 
pofTeffed  a  right  of  hunting.  But  the  bill  was  jbaflcd,  and  the  quellion 
is  ftill  in  dependence  before  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

*  On  this  point,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  making  a  few  obfervations, 
fmce  their  tendency  wnW  only  be  to  render  a  landlord,  who  is  defirous 
of  prcferving  a  power  to  hunt  over  his  own  grounds,  careful  to  make 
an  exprefs  refervation  of  that  power  in  his  leafes. 

<  The  right  of  hunting  is  merely  a  right  of  kiUiug,  or  taking,  that 
defcription  of  animal f.,  known  under  the  name  of  ^air.t  ;  it  id  not  a  right 
connedted  with  the  property  of  land,  fmce  the  acls  by  wliich  the  qua- 
lification is  conftituted,  are  intended  to  rcftricl  an  exifting  right,  not 
to  create  a  new  one.  The  right  of  hunting  was,  at  one  time,  not  on- 
ly open  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  but  was  enjoined  as  an  exercife 
neceffary  for  preferving  the  militar)'  fpirit  of  the  people  ;  the  power 
thus  veiled  in  every  individual  was,  by  the  a(^  1 63 1 ,  c.  31.  rellricled  \ 
and  thofe  only  who  were  pofTelTed  of  a  ploughgate  of  land  in  heritage 
were  declared  qualified  to  hunt.  But  this  privilege  does  not  enable  a 
quahflcd  perfon  to  hunt  in  the  fif-^lds  of  another  ;  it  gives  merely  a  right 
of  killing  game  in  tliofe  places  to  which  he  has  free  accefs. 

*  There  i',  therefore,  no  magical  power  in  the  term,  hunting  ;  and  a 
landlord,  when  he  pretends  to  have  a  right  to  traverfe  tlie  fields  of  his 
tenant,  for  the  purpofe  of  hunting,  is  equally  entitled  to  fay,  that  be 
pofTefies  ill-  fame  power  in  purfuit  of  a  butterfly,  or  in  any  botanical 
refearch  \vith  which  he  may  chooie  to  amufe  himfelf. 

*  If  a  landlord  has  a  power  of  entering  at  all  times  on  every  part  of 
lus  tenant's  poffefllon  fgr  his  amufement,  he  muil  be  equally  entitled  to 
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do  fo  where  it  is  conneded  with  his  own  convenicncy  ;  of  courfe,  he 
mull  be  entitled  to  make  a  road  for  himfelf  through  the  moil  conve- 
nient part  of  the  farm.  But  this  will  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  within  the 
power  of  the  landlord  ;  and  yet  the  power  of  excluding  the  landlord 
from  ufing  a  road,  implies  in  it  the  power  of  excluding  him  from  thofe 
individual  aAs  of  trefpafs,  of  which  the  road  is  the  aggregate  ;  or  we 
muft  fay,  that  a  landlord,  though  he  cannot  pafs  through  the  fields  of 
his  tenant  for  his  convenience,  may  do  it  for  his  amufcment. 

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  a  flrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
landlord,  that  no  oppolition  to  the  excrcife  of  this  privilege  lias  hither- 
to been  made  by  the  tenantry  of  this  country.  But  when  the  fitua- 
tion  of  that  tenantry,  and  the  ftate  of  huftsandry,  is  confidercd,  it  ought 
not  to  appear  furprifing,  that  a  queftion  oF  tliis  kifx5  fliould  occur  on- 
ly  when  attention  begins  to  be  paid  to  the  true  interefts  of  agriculture ; 
and  the  fame  found  policy  which  at  one  lime  prescribed  hunting  as  a 
means  of  national  llrengt^,  ought  now,  with  the  fame  view,  to  pro- 
teft  with  equal  care  the  of>erations  of  the  farmer.  But  how  can  fuch 
an  argument  have  weight,  when  it  was  only  laft  day  that  Lord  Breadal- 
bane  vindicated,  for  the  firft  time,  the  right  of  proprietors,  and,  by  the 
the  deciiion  of  a  Court,  protected  their  unenclofed  property  from  the 
foot  of  the  hunter  ? 

*  It  were  ftrange,  indeed,  (hould  the  law  prote£l  the  moft  barren 
hill  In  the  Highlands,  a  property  incapable  of  damage,  while  It  is  un- 
able to  proted  the  rich  enclofed  held  of  the  farmer  from  the  deftru(flive 
intrufion  of  men,  and  horfes  and  dogs,  and  all  thoi'e  followers  who  do 
not  fail  to  attend  on  fuch  occafioiis  ;  intrufions,  which  muft  derange 
the  operations  on  which  the  individual  fuccefs  of  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  advantage  of  the  country  at  large,  muft  depend.  It  Is  true,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  redrefs,  but  that  redrefs  which  a  tenant  might  find 
in  a  Court  of  law,  is  one  to  which  no  prudent  man  will  retort.  And 
whether  a  burden  of  this  kind  ought,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  huft^andry, 
to  be  impofed  on  the  operations  of  the  farmer,  is  a  queftion  that  merits 
a  very  ferious  and  deliberate  difcufilon. 

«  This  is  a  point  which  being  once  fuggefted,  the  peace,  as  well  as 
the  intereft  of  the  parties  requires  that  it  ihould  be  put  to  rtft  by  a 
judgment  In  the  laft  refort  ;  it  will  other  ways  remain  as  a  fource  of  dif- 
pute,  to  which  the  landlord  or  tenant  may  equally  refort,  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  ill  humour.  ' 

Chapter  Sixth  treats  of  tlie  means  by  which  the  tenant's  in- 
4erell  in  the  leafe  is  transferred,  viz.  i.  By  affignation,  of  which 
a  form  is  given,  and  analyfis  of  the  claufes  of  it  j  and,  2.  By 
fub-leafe. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  explains  the  rules  of  fuccelTion  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  leafe,  and  the  nature  of  the 
title  required  in  the  perfon  of  the  heir  of  tlie  tenant.  Some  nice 
queftions  are  here  confidered  with  regard  to  vhat  the  executors 
of  a  landlord  are  entitled   to  fucceed  to  of  tb.e -rents,  and  v/hat 
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the  executors  of  a  tenant  fucceed  to,  and  how  far  they  are  bur- 
dened with  rents  due,  and  to  become  due  to  the  landlord. 

The  lad  Chapter  gives  a  full  account  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  all  actions  at  law  arifing  on  the  leafe :  And  the  Appendix 
contains  the  forms  of  fuch  a6tions,  with  copies  of  the  acls  of 
Parliament  and  a6ls  of  Sederunt  on  which  tl;iey  may  proceed. 

Throughout  the  work,  Mr  Bell  gives  in  general  no  opinions 
but  what  are  fan£lioned  by  decifions  of  the  Supreme  Courts, 
which  he  quotes  fully  and  accurately.  The  fpccuiative  queftions 
that  he  difcuffes  are  few,  but  thefc  are  ably  handled.  His  man- 
ner is  eminent  for  perfpicuity  \  and  his  ftyle  plain,  pure,  and  ad- 
apted to  the  fubject.  In  a  word,  we  have  received  much  fatis- 
faclion  from  a  perufal  of  this  treatife,  and  earneftly  recommenc}. 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  A  multitude  of  queftions  have 
lately  arifen  betwixt  landlords  and  tenants,  many  of  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided,  if  the  laws  in  force  for  regulating  the 
connexion  had  been  more  generally  underitood.  It  is  not  ouic 
bufmrfs  here  to  fiiy  whether  theie  laws  are,  in  every  cafe,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  maintain  the  interelt  of  the 
tenantry  ;  but  we  can  fafely  declare  that  no  former  writer  has 
illuftrated  them  with  greater  ability  than  is  done  in  the  prefent 
cafeby  MrBelL 

A.  S. 


Postscript  to  First  Branch. 

TO  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 
Sir, 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  derive  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage from  the  perufal  of  your  Magazine  -,  and  as  1  feel  much  in- 
terefted  in  its  vi^ell-doing,  i  take  the  liberty  of  addrefhng  to  you 
thefe  few  lines. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  perhaps  the  duty,  certainly  th^ 
decided  intereft  of  its  condu^lor,  to  convey  inilru6lion  in  lan- 
guage as  temperate  as  poflible. 

I  am  led  to  this  refleclion,  by  obfervlng  that  many  exprrfTions 
are  ufed  by  anonymous  writers,  which,  under  their  own  figna- 
tures,  they  would  hardly  have  ventured  on,  and  by  the  perufal 
of  a  criticifm  in  a  late  number,  on  a  work  entitled  *  The  Nt'iu 
JTarwf/s  Calendar y  *  in  which  1  am  in  forne  fmall  degree  impli- 
cated. Works  by  this  aurlior,  like  your  own,  are  reported  to 
have  had  a  moft  exteniive  fale  (the  one  in  queftion  is  faid  to  have 
jjone  through  four  large  editions)  j  and  perhaps  great  authors, 
like  great  beauties  in  a  country  town,  muft  feel  a  little  jealous  of 
each  other's  fuccefs;  ;  but,  like  them,  they  fliouldalfo  endeavour  to 
be  civil  on  all  public  occafions. 

The  topic  of  animadverfion  here  alluded  to,  appears  to  be  the 
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accidental  approbation  of  Ducket's  hand-hoe,  which  I  was  j^uilty 
of  recommending  to  notice  fome  yenrs  ago.  Doubts  were  en* 
tertained,  or  rather  niore  than  doubts,  that  a  man  could  not 
hoe  as  much  land,  in  a  given  quantity  of  time,  as  was  reprefent- 
ed  in  that  work.  The  itatement  was  not  mine  \  flill  I  can  have 
;io  doubt  of  the  facH: ;  nor  will  the  Reviewer  himfelf  have  any, 
when  he  remembers,  that  the  hoe  cleans  three  rows  of  corn  at 
nine  inches  intervals,  at  once.  If  he  wifi\es  to  know  the  extent 
and  importance  of  hand-hoeing,  let  him  fcek  for  information  in 
the  county  of  Eil'ex,  which  one  of  your  authors  confiders  to  be  a 
well-farmed  county.  Your  Reviewer's  furprife  will  ceafe,  when 
he  learns  how  much  is  done  there  in  a  day,  and  in  many  other 
counties,  by  the  hoe  of  common  conltrudlion.  Let  him  alfo 
advert  to  the  price  of  hand-hoeing  broadcaft  turnips ;  4s.  6d.  per 
acre  for  the  firll  hoeing,  a  common  price,  where  every  turnip  is 
fet  out  and  earthed  up  ;  and  a  lefs  fum  for  the  fecond. 

I  noticed,  in  a  work  lately  pubJifiied,  the  Portuguefe  hoe,  ancf 
expreiTed  myfelf  in  the  following  words  :— » 

*  In  the  ufe  of  the  hoe,  the  Portug\iefe  excel  in  a  very  great  'legree. 
The  ftrong  land  in  their  vineyards,  which  mull  be  dug  by' hand,  could 
not  be  worked  by  hoes  upon  a  conftru6tion  common  with  us  ;  but  the 
handle  being  (hort,  as  well  as  hght,  the  hoe,  by  its  own  weight  and 
conical  form,  cuts  deep  without  much  exertion. ,  Every  man  who  has 
feen  thefe  implements  at  work,  will  bear  telHmony  to  their  extraordina- 
ry poy/ers.  Mr  Mark  Ducket,  in  his  ingenious  invention  of  a  hoe  for 
cleaning  crops  of  all  defcriptions,  whether  drilled,  or  Iiand-fet  in  rows, 
feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  a  fhort  handle  and  heavy  iron-work, 
the  exa6l  reverfe  of  our  common  hoe,  which,  except  on  the  lii/Iitefl 
fands,  demands  great  exertion  to  make  any  impreffion  wliatever,  if  the 
foil  be  dry. 

*  Tiie  inhabitants  of  mountainous  diflricls  on  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent fet  us  excellent  examples,  by  taking  advantage  of  every  fpot  of 
foil,  however  Heep  and  difficult  of  accefs,  and  turning  it  to  the  ufe  of 
vegetation  :  Nor  could  this  be  eiTedied  by  any  better  implement  than 
the  Portuguefe  hoe.  This  hoe  the  author  has  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
Weil  India  gentleman,  for  the  ufe  of  our  colonies,  who  was  boimd  to 
the  Weil  Indies,  and  driven  into  the  Tagus  in  diibefs.  The  autlior 
happening  to  exprefs  his  regret,  that  he  had  not,  jull  then,  the  means 
of  obtaining  for  him  Mr  Ducket's  hoe,  which,  in  conjun(R;ion  with  the 
other,  would  form  a  complete  fyilem  of  hand  culture,  where  hand  cul- 
ture was  reqiaifite,  was  furprifed  and  gratified  to  learn,  that  fome  dozens 
of  thefe  hoes  were  actually  on  board  the  veflel,  for  the  ufe  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had,  in  the  courfe  of  lall  fam-« 
mer,  fuggefted  the  ufe  of  this  implement  to  a  veiy  diiiinguilhed  perfon- 
age,  who  intereils  himfelf  not  a  little  in  the  welfare  of  thofe  illands. 
Jylany  will  perhaps  fuppofe,  that  this  hoe,  however  applicable  elfewhcre, 
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would  be  of  but  little  ufe  here.  It  will,  however,  appear  to  be  fervicc- 
able  in  many  cafes,  fuch  as  d'gging  dung,  or  compoft  of  lime  and  earth-— 
angles  of  fields — where  the  plough  has  not  room  to  aft — very  deep 
ground,  not  fo  well  fuited  to  the  fpade—- foreheads  (hcad-land>).  This 
praftlce  is  well  underftood  in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  and  recorded  by  Lifle, 
€ven  in  his  time,  as  an  admirable  praftice  of  long  (landing  there.  (See 
an  account  by  the  author,  in  Annals  of  Agriculture,  1798.)  It  willalfo 
be  found  ufeful  in  hand-digging  orchards  aod  plantations  ;  the  young 
trees  of  which  will  not  only  thrive  better  for  firch  treatment,  but  might 
fupply  abundant  crops  of  potatoes  to  the  proprietor  and  labourer.  If, 
in  this  cafe,  the  former  finds  land  and  manure,  and  the  latter  finds  la- 
bour, the  crop  may  be  divided  between  both  ;  but  if  no  dreffing  can 
be  afforded,  the  whole  crop  fliould  be  the  labourer's,  becaufe  the  land- 
lord will  derive  an  ample  benefit  from  the  improvement  of  his  timber, 
provided  the  crop  be  dug  with  care.  The  grafs  of  plantations  feldora 
turns  to  any  account,  nor  is  much  good  derived  from  that  of  orchards, 
for  it  is  of  a  cold  and  four  nature,  owing  to  the  (hade  ;  and  little  profit 
will  ever  be  found  in  it  as  hay,  unlefs  fprinkled  with  fait.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  orchards  would  derive  as  much  benefit  fron*  the  ufe  of  the  hoe 
as  plantations.  ' 

On  the  fame  principle,  Sir  John  Sinclair  recommended,  for 
general  adoption,  the  field  fpade  now  ufed  in  Normandy,  I- 
taly,  and  in  the  fouth-weft  counties  of  England.  Its  coni- 
cal fhapc  enables  it  to  move  ftone  land  far  better  than  the  broad 
garden  fpade  ;  its  curved  handle  enables  the  workman  to  fland 
upright  and  make  it  (the  handle)  a  lever  (of  w^hich  his  knee,  or 
rather  thigh,  is  the  fulcrum) ;  qualifies  it  to  fpread  abroad  hme  ; 
and  it  is  likewife  admirably  conftrudted  for  cleaning  out  the  bot- 
tom of  wet  ditches. 

You  win  now  fee,  that  thefe  hand-hoes  were  recommended, 
not  to  fuperfede  the  horfe-hoes,  but  to  -.lO:  where  they  could  not 
be  applied.  On  my  own  farms,  I  fhould  be  forry  to  yield  to  any 
of  ygur  numerous  readers  in  the  ufe  of  the  horfe-hoe,  either  as 
to  expedition  or  neatnefs  of  work.  All  that  is  in  any  degree  level 
of  furface,  provided  the  foil  works  free,  and  is  loamy,  we  drill  j 
where  the  land  is  ilecp,  or  the  foil  heavy,  we  broadcaft. 

The  drilled  wheats  we  horfe-hoe  twice,  the  barleys  twice  alfo, 
before  the  graffes  are  fown  broadcaft  and  brufhed  in.  The  peas, 
drilled  at  15  inches  intervals,  are  horfe-hoed  thrice,  bcfides  hand- 
hoeing  the  rows. 

You  will  therefore  ceafe  to  think  me  an  enemy  to  the  horfe- 
Iioe,  where  with  convenience  and  profit  it  may  be  worked.  We 
will  proceed  to  fay  a  few  words  on  another  fubjecl. 

On  the  great  queftion  of  working  oxen,  I  am  defirous  tliat  we 
fliould  alfo  come  to  a  right  underftanding  •,  and  I  trufl  that, 
although  my  opinions  may  dilTer   from   yours,  you  will  do  me 
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the  juftice  to  believe,  that  I  advance  nothing  without  proof,  and 
that  the  bell  recommendation  of  thefe  my  ideas  to  your  notice, 
is  an  honelt  defire  to  ferve  the  common  caufe,  and  an  inceflant 
attention  and  pra(flice  for  nineteen  years  pa(t.  The  ufe  of  oxen, 
even  under  many  impediments,  has  been  perfevered  in  for  ages 
part,  and  will  continue  in  every  country  where  a  breed  is  found 
active  in  themfelvcs,  and  of  a  form  and  fize  well  adapted  to 
labour ;  but  now  that  oxen  fit  for  grazing  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  this  becomes  every  day  a  queftion  of  greater  importance, 
tlie  fupply  of  our  navy  particularly  confidered.  We  mud  not 
conceal  Irom-ourfclves,  that  half  grown,  and  therefore  half  fat 
animals  will  not  take  fait  welt  ^  nor  fliould  we  forget,  that  our 
feamen  muft  have  fait  beef,  and  good  in  quality  too,  as  well  as 
fait  pork;  and,  on  this  account  alone,  labour,  even  to  the  amount 
of  what  thefe  animals  confume,  is  valuable,  becaufe  experienced 
men  know  that  the  growth  of  a  working  ox  is  greater  the  laft 
year  of  his  work,  namely,  from  five  to  fix  in  cattle  of  moderate 
fize,  and  from  fix  to  feven  in  larger  ones,  than  in  any  other 
period  of  their  exiftence.  We  mull  take  into  confideration  alfo, 
that  they  are  fubje6l  to  few  cafualties,  and  that  they  confume 
little  if  any  corn  at  all;  which  circumftance,  by  the  way,  puts 
almoft  out  of  the  quelUon  any  fair  competition  between  them 
and  horfes,  even  if  the  fize  and  condition  of  fiefh  were  nearly 
the  fame.  Every  man,  who  travels  poll,  knows  the  difference 
between  the  fame  horfe  kept  at  grafs,  or  that  well  kept  on  hard 
meat :    and  the  cafe  exadlly  applies. 

On  thefe  grounds,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  your  readers 
ihould  be  undeceived  as  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the  horfe 
and  the  ox  ;  the  difference  between  which,  even  under  circum- 
llances  adverfe  to  the  latter,  will  be  lefs  than  they  will  readily  con- 
je£ture.  Two  inftances  in  point  have  occurred  within  thefe  two 
months  pad.  My  authority  for  the  firfl  I  give ;  of  the  fecond  I 
was  an  eye-winefs.  At  the  laft  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
there  were  many  ploughs  entered  for  the  prizes  given  ;  and,  to 
the  furprife  of  every  one,  the  oxen  beat  the  horfes  in  fpeed.  They 
were  worked  in  pairs  only,  without  drivers.  Thefe  were  not  oxen 
felecled  from  the  mofl  elleemcd  breeds  for  labour,  but  the  cxen 
of  that  country.  Many  of  the  ploughmen  who  contended  for 
thefe  prizes,  were  from  the  Lothians  and  Tweedfidc-  This  I 
learned  from  Mr  Rennell,  whofe  knowledge  and  accuracy  in  mat- 
ters of  this  fort,  thofe  who  know  him  will  vouch  for. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  end  of  May  laft,  at  Barnham  Wyck  iij 
Effcx,  for  three  prizes  given,  more  than  twenty  ploughs  Itarted, 
three  of  which  were  worked  by  pairs  of  oxen  each,  without  driv- 
ers. The  oxen  were  bred  on  the  eftate,  and  of  a  fort  which  are 
deemed  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  labour.    The  horfe  plough^ 
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were  picked  teams.  The  difference  of  time  in  fininiing  the  work 
allotted,  was,  to  the  bcft  of  my  remembrance,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  minutes  between  the  average  of  the  horfe  and  ox  teams  ; 
fo  tliat,  fuppofe  them  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  in  their 
day's  work,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  reft  will  be,  if  any  thing, 
in  favour  of  the  oxen;  becaufe  animals  which  perfpire  by  the 
tongue,  need  not  that  dreffmg  and  care  which  thofe  demand, 
whofe  perfpiration  efcapes  by  the  fkin. 

I  beg  to  be  confidered  as  no  friend  to  new  fyflems  where  ef- 
fential  bentfit  will  not  refult ;  for  we  who  praclife  hufbandry, 
are  too  often  the  chilchen  of  prejudice,  and  a  change  of  fyftem 
is  always  painful  to  eficcl.  Where  an  acre  of  land,  or  more 
per  day,  all  defcriptions  of  work  confidered,  is  ploughed  by  a 
pair  of  horfes,  there  is  no  rcafon  to  complain  ,  the  proprietor 
mijiht  benefit  fomething  by  the  change ;  but,  as  a  qucliion  of 
public  fupply,  it  is  moft  material  to  confider,  that  our  labour 
may  be  done,  and  well  done,  by  animals  which,  having  attained 
their  full  growth,  we  eat,  rather  than  by  thofe  which,  after  the 
lame  period,  become  daily  of  lefs  value,  and  eat  us. 

Recurring,  therefore,  to  my  firft  requeft,  that,  in  labouring 
to  promote  the  public  intereft,  we  ought  to  do  it  by  means  the 
moll  conciliating,  I  have  to  obferve,  .that  dictatorial  opinions, 
unfupported  by  reafon  and  proof,  have  no  right  to  find  their 
tvay  into  a  work  of  tins  nature  ;  nor  can  they  long  be  found 
there,  without  injury  to  the  work  itfelf.  One  hundred  years 
after  the  union  of  two  kingdoms,  we  have  no  right  to  talk  of 
ieparate  interefts  j  but  if  futh  a  plea  is  to  be  urged,  allow  me 
to  add,  that  I  have  an  equal  intereft  in  the  landed  improvement 
of  botli ;  and  rely  on  it.  Sir,  both  the  North  ancflhe  South  have 
fomething  to  learn  from.,  and  fomething  to  teach,  each  other. 
On  thefe  grounds  it  is  that  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  fliould  any  expe- 
rienced farmer  have  occafion  to  vifit  that  part  of  the  South  where 
my  bufinefs  lies,  a  letter  from  the  Publiflier  of  your  moft  exceir 
lent  Work  will  be  his  paffport,  and  will  fecure  to  him  the  heft  hof- 
pitality  my  houfe,  fuch  as  it  is,  affords,  that  he  may  have  leifure  mir 
nutely  to  examine  our  praclice,and  that  of  the  country  iu  which  we 
are  placed  :  there  are  no  other  means  by  which  profeffional  quef- 
tions,  and  thofe  too  of  great  importance,  can  well  be  folved.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  any  of  your  readers  are  defirous  to  know  w^hat 
our  rate  of  labour  is,  I  v/ill,  in  a  few  words,  ftate  it.  We  break 
in  our  oxen  to  labour  at  three  years  old :  the  firft  half  year's  work, 
is  eafy-  We  fell  them  to  graziers  at  fix  years  old,  and  in  eight 
mor.ths  they  come  to  Smithfield  good  beef :  In  the  intervening 
period,  my  work  is  done  at  the  rate  of  about  80  acres  of  tillage  to 
four  oxen  ;  and  my  twelve  oxen,  not  including  the  three  years  old, 
will  work  30  acres  of  land  per  >veek,  whea  no;  employed  iii  car- 
riage 
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riage  of  lline  or  manure,  wliich  is  10  acres  per  week  for  each 
four  oxen,  or  5  acres  for  each  pair ;  that  is,  2  acres  ptr  day,  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  for  each  team  of  four,  Laving  them  two 
reillng  days :  their  day's  work  is  done  in  fcven  hours  and  a  half, 
wliich  gives  them  fixteen  hours  for  reft.  If  corn  was  allov/ed 
them,  they  would  prob.ibly  do  more  :  if  they  did  Icfs,  I  would 
not  ufe  them  at  all.  I  allow  one  horfe  to  every  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  extra  work,  and  no  more. 

It  may  fuggell  itfelf  to  fome,  that  an  increafed  ufe  of  oxen 
•in  labour,  by  keeping  employed  thofe  animals  which  would  other- 
wife  become  part  ot  the  lupply  at  an  earlier  period,  increafe  our 
prefent  dilHculty  •,  fo  it  might.  I  would  even  prefer  to  endure  a 
prefent  privation,  to  fecure  a  permanent  and  moft  important 
good.  Be  perfuaded  that,  after  the  fhort  period  of  three. years, 
the  foundation  being  thus  laid,  the  fupply  would  thencefor- 
ward be  regular  and  abundant.  For  the  fupport  of  our  navy, 
we  have  no  right  to  depend  on  Rullia.  In  Ireland,  cattle  are  get- 
ting fcarce  ;  in  this  kingdom,  far  more  fo.  But  I  beg  pardon  ; 
I  have- pre  (led  thefe  arguments  elfe  where,  and  forget  that  at  pre- 
fent neither  you  nor  the  majority  of  your  readers,  fee  this  matter 
in  the  light  1  do.     I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,       with  great  refpe(St, 

SOMERVILLE. 

Edinburgh y  July  22.  1803. 

Note  by  the  CondiiEIor. 

We  are  highly  obliged  to  Lord  Somerviile  for  the  above  com- 
iTJunication,  and  obfcrve  with  fatisfadlion  that  the  general  tenor 
of  our  work  is  agreeable  to  his  Lordfliip.  It  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever, to  fay,  that  the  criticifm  given  by  our  Reviewer  applied  on- 
ly to  the  quantity  of  work  faid  to  be  executed  by  Mr  Ducket's 
hand-hoe  in  a  given  fpace  of  time,  and  was  not  connetted  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  with  the  general  utility  of  the  implement.  We 
are  equally  advocates  with  his  Lordfliip  both  for  horfe  and  hand- 
hoeing,  and  will  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  from  him  fueh  in- 
formation as  may  ferve  to  demonitrate  the  advantages  of  both. 

With  regard  to  giving  dictatorial  opinions  in  our  work,  unfup- 
ported  by  reafon  and  proof,  we  dilclaim  the  imputation.  We 
are  friends  to  truth,  and  to  the  pracSlice  of  rational  hufbandry. 
So  far  as  concerns  us,  the  opinions  given  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  guided  by  practice  and  experience  :  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  regulate  a  popular  work  upon  one  uniform  prmciple,  e- 
fpecially  where  it  is  fupportcd  by  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  cor- 
refpondents.  N. 
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The  weather,  clurlng  tlie  funimer  quarter,  lias  been  ct  an  anc- 
malous  delcrlption,  and  rather  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and  grafs  ;  particularly  in  the  eallern  diilrids  of  tlie  ifland. 
The  month  of  May  was  exceedingly  cold  \  a  fevere  drought  pre- 
vailed, accompanied  with  ftormy  winds,  which,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
tracted every  particle  of  moiflure  from  the  foil.  In  the  firft  and 
fecond  weeks  of  June,  fome  genial  rains  were  received,  which 
revived  the  fields  very  much  •,  but,  fmce  the  middle  of  that  month, 
the  weather  has  been  generally  dry,  latterly  very  warm^  confe- 
quently  aufpicious  to  the  wheat  crop  during  the  blooming  pro- 
cefs,  but  unfavourable  to  the  late  barleys,  to  the  vegetating  of 
turnips,  and  to  the  growth  of  grafs.  Under  thefe  circumitances, 
the  current  crop  does  not  promife  to  be  bulky ;  though,  from  the 
tenor  of  our  information,  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  that  of  common  feafons.  No  doubt,  much  depends 
upon  the  fucceeding  month  of  Augull ;  therefore  opinions,  at 
this  period,  muft  not  be  too  ftritlly  applied.  It  is  fufHciently  un- 
derftood,  by  practical  agriculturifts,  that  not  only  the  quality,  but 
alfo  the  quantity,  of  grain  is  regulated  by  the  warmnefs  and  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  in  the  two  lail  weeks  of  July,  and  two 
firft  weeks  of  Augull  -,  for  the  bell-founded  expe6lations  of  the 
hufbandman  are  often  difappointed  by  rains,  fogs,  and  winds,  at 
that  critical  period. 

The  grain  markets  have  (hewn  a  difpofitlon  to  advance  through 
this  quarter ;  but  perhaps  tlie  fall  of  llocks,  and  contraction  of 
credit,  may  ferve  to  occafion  a  temporary  declenfion.  From  all 
the  accounts  tranfmltted  to  us,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  want 
of  grain,  efpecially  of  barley,  in  the  country,  which,  at  leaft  in 
North  Britain,  remains  undifpof^d  to  i  confiderable  extent.  It 
deferves  notice,  that,  when  .'.  rife  or  fall  of  markets  is  men- 
tioned, reference  is  ufually  made  to  the  prices  of  former  times, 
without  attending  that  the  rate  of  rents,  the  value  of  labour,  and 
the  enormous  increafe  of  pub';:  burdens,  render  it  impracticable 
for  the  farmer  to  fell  his  commodities  upon  the  fame  terms  as  he 
did  even  a  fev/  years  ago.  In  our  remembrance,  and  we  do  not 
allude  to  a  diftant  period,  more  money  was  made  by  felling  oats 
at  twelve  lliiilings  per  boll,  than  can  now  be  gained  when  they 
are  at  eighteen  ^hiUings  In  fa6>^  at  the  laft  price,  they  are  lower 
to  gener.ii  con.iair'-rs  .  for  t'l'-  w^gc-  of  labourers  and  artifans 
are  incrcafed  in  a  greater  device  tJiian  the  prices  of  grain  have 
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advanced.  If  a  cultivation  fuperlor  to  that  of  former  times  had 
not  been  generally  introduced,  and  the  produce  of  a  given  fpot 
of  ground  confiderably  augmented,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
body  of  ngriculturifts  would  inevitably  have  been  ruined  by  the 
circumilano*'s  condefcended  upon. 

Cattle  and  (lieep,  of  all  defciiptions,  continue  to  maintain  high 
prices  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  rile  will  ftill  take  place 
in  the  market  value  of  thefe  articles.  Under  this  head,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  value  of  buteher  meat  bears  a  greater  af- 
finity to  the  value  of  money,  than  other  articles  of  farm  pro- 
duce ;  which  is  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  deferve  invefliga- 
tion.  Were  we  difpofed  to  hazard  an  obfervation  upon  the 
caufes  which  have  depreffed  grain  below  its  value,  we  would  put 
a  confiderable  weight  upon  the  tendency  and  operation  of  our 
corn  laws,  which,  though  apparently  calculated  to  keep  prices 
from  finking,  do,  in  reality,  prevent  a  fair  and  equitable  rife. 
The  limits,  which  we  devote  to  this  branch  of  our  work,  do 
not  fufFer  us,  however,  to  enter  upon  fuch  an  inveftigation,  though 
it  may  afterwards  be  taken  up.  We  may  only  add,  that,  when 
the  reftricSlion  againft  importing  cattle  from  Ireland  was  remov- 
ed, the  molt  of  Englifii  graziers  thought  the  breeding  trade  of 
England  would  be  annihilated,  as  rents  and  every  other  thing 
were  lower  in  the  former  country.  No  fuch  event  however  has 
taken  place  •,  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
Tree  corn  trade  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  confequences. 
We  are  hoftile  to  every  rellraint  upon  trade,  uniefs  fo  far  as  the 
public  revenue  is  concerned  ;  and  believe,  the  alone  way  to  make 
any  trade  flourifh,  is  not  to  interfere  with,  or  flop  its  progrefs 
hy  fifcal  regulations. 

We  obferve,  with  a  good  deal  of  fatisfa6tion,  that  Govern- 
ment are  now  difpofed  to  confider  the  internal  improvement  ot 
the  country  as  an  object  of  importance  j  and,  affuredly,  the  fcenc 
fmgled  out  for  their  firll  operations,  is  judicioufly  chofen.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland  cannot  be  improved  by  ordinary  exertions  ; 
and  no  private  fortune  is  equal  to  the  great  and  itupendous  under- 
takings that  are  in  contemplation.  AVithout  extraordinary  alTift- 
ance,  the  Highlands,  in  the  courie  of  a  few  years,  w^ould  have 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  ilieep  wafle  ;  but  by  the  meafures  now  go- 
ing to  be  fet  about,  the  moll  beneficial  meliorations  may,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  be  accompllihed.  By  making  roads,  building  brldgeSj. 
and,  in  fa6l,  rendering  the  country  acceifible,  a  door  is  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  trade  and  manufa<L'lures ;  and,  at  ail  c- 
vents,  employment  is  in  the  mean  time  provided  for  the  defti- 
tute  inhabitants.  We  confider  the  Caledonian  Canal  as  the 
mod  ufeful  and  public-fpirited  work  ever  undertaken  in  Britain ; 
and  venture  to  predial,  that  it  will  be  regarded,  by  future  hif- 
toriansj  as  the  moft   promineT^t  meafu.re  of  the  prefent  reign. 

X/^wio 
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Lewis  XIV.  of  France  did  more  good  to  his  kingdom,  and  gain- 
ed more  lading  honour  to  himfelf,  by  executing  the  celebrated 
canal  of  Languedoc,  than  by  all  his  warlike  and  political  exer- 
tions •,  and,  ib  long  as  mankind  are  poflefled  of  common  fenfe, 
they  will  beflow  greater  praife  upon  the  authors  of  meafures  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  welfare  and  profpcrity,  than  upon  thofe 
who  wafte  their  treafure  and  tlicir  blood  in  the  execution  of 
fchemes,  brilliant  perhaps  at  the  time,  but  tending  only  to  fpread 
mifery  and  woe  over  the  face  of  the  earth..  The  expence,  of  fucxi 
works  as  are  now  to  be.  executed  in  the  Highlands,  ought  always 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purfe.  It  is  a  triile  to  the  whole 
body,  but  an  immenfe  fum  to  the  few  individuals  immediately 
concerned.  Were  a  fyflem  like  the  one  now,  for  the  firlt  time, 
adopted,  to  be  fteadily  adhered  to,  Britain,  at  no  very  dlftant  pe- 
riod, might  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of  terreflrial  paradife  \  the 
people  would  get  employment  at  home,  and  be  rendered  content- 
ed and  happy  •,  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  country  would 
tlourifh  in  a  degree  greatly  exceeding  that  of  former  times  j  and 
the  national  income  (which  to  the  public  is  the  fame  thing  as  that 
of  individuals)  would  increafe  in  direct  proportion  with  the  meli- 
orations produced. 

While  we  (late  the  benefits  which  mud  follow  a  fteady  adher- 
ence to  the  fyflem  now  mentioned,  it  is  but  juftice  to  recognife 
the  fource  from  whence  the  m.eafures,  now  going  to  be  executed, 
mav  be  faid  to  have  proceeded.  We  early  conceived  a  favourable 
opinion  of  INIr  Addington's  adminiftration,  and  on  various  occa- 
fions  have  paid  our  tribute  of  approbation  to  the  wifdom  of  his 
meafures.  Formed  by  nature  with  the  mod  happy  and  conciliat- 
ing difpofitions,  he  regulates  his  conduO:  by  tlie  dictates  of  the 
pul3iic  mind,  and  never  perfids  in  forcing  forward  political  regu- 
lations, if  they  are  generally  difagi-eeable.  A  Prime-Minifter  has 
it  in  his  pcv/er  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  likewife  to  do 
much  harm.  When  the  country  are  blefled  with  one  that  dudics 
to  patronize  objects  connected  with  internal  profpcrity,  they  have 
cauie  to  rejoice.  Nay,  the  people  are  called  to  do  more  :  They 
are  in  duty  bound  to  lupport  the  admiinidration  of  fuch  a  Mirnder 
with  vigour  and  perfeverancc,  led  in  the  event  of  a  change  tlicir 
intered  (hould  fuder  or  Ije  negleded. 

That  indefatigable  patriot,  Sir  John  Sinclair  Baronet,  on  the 
prcfent  occafion,  alfo  claims  our  notice,  having  communicated  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  appointed  to  confider 
the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  a  number  of  judi- 
cic;r.s  hints,  the  fubilance  of  which  is  given  in  the  fird  branch  of  this 
number.  Sir  John  is  likewife  engaged  in  extenfive  fchemes  for  the 
in.provement  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  a  Iketch  of  which  he  lately 
trHnfmittcd  to  us  \  and  we  are  extremely  forry  that  our  confined 
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limits  reftrain  lis  from  doing  more  than  merely  mentioning  them. 
He  is  at  prelent  bufy  in  improving  a  flieep  farm,  on  a  great  fcalc  ; 
cultivating  a  iliare  of  a  large  common,  whicli  is  chiefly  allotted  by 
liim  to  the  fmall  farmers  removed  from  the  Hieep  farm  above  men^i 
tinned  ;  elbiblifhing  ah  inland  village  at  Halkirk,  and  a  fifliing 
village  at  Brodiellown.  The  extenfion  of  the  town  of  Thurfo  alia 
claims  a  principal  part  of  his  care  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  is  doing  more 
for  the  improvement  of  his  native  county,  than  perhaps  was  ever 
attempted,  in  any  inftance,  by  a  fingle  individual  of  his  rank  and 
fortune.  We  adniire  the  unabated  zeal  of  the  worthy  Baronet, 
and  remark  vt^ith  pleafure,  that  no  dilficulty  is  too  great  for  his 
exertions.  In  a  word,  he  never  lofes  fight  of  his  obje£l,  but 
fteadily  perfeveres  till  it  is  accomplifhed. 

In  our  lad  vi^e  difculTed,  at  confiderable  length,  the  queftion. 
Whether  Scotland  was  able  to  pay  a  malt-tax  of  equal  extent  with 
England  }  and  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  if  levied  in  both  coun- 
tries at  the  fame  rate,  fatal  confequences  would  enfue  to  our 
agriculture.  If  we  were  right,  (and  public  opinion  feems  now  to 
be  on  the  fide  we  efpoufed),  then  thefe  confequences  muft  be 
dreadfully  increafed  by  the  heavy  additional  burthen,  fincc  im- 
pofed,  of  two  fliillings  per  bufhel ;  which  in  fact  will  amount  al- 
together to  a  tax  of  twenty-two  {hillings  and  fixpence  per  Liii" 
hthgow  boll  of  barley,  malted  in  Scotland  ;  whereas  the  fuperior 
barley  of  England  will  only  pay  about  twenty-fix  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  tax,  merely  as  a  matter  of  re- 
venue, if  it  had  been  impofed  upon  jufl  principles ;  that  is  to  fay, 
had  Scots  barley  been  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  real  value  :  but  as 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  every  argument,  formerly  ufed,  receives  ad- 
ditional force;  In  fa£l:,  if  the  preference  then  amounted  to  fix: 
fhillings  per  boll,  on  the  fide  of  Englifli  barley,  it  is  now  aug- 
mented to  double  that  fum  at  leall,  though  perhaps  local  circum- 
ftances  may  prevent  this  preference  from  operating  regularly  in 
our  markets.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  Scots  barley  cannot 
now  be  malted  but  under  an  inevitable  lofs,  uiilefs  it  is  fold  at  a 
price  below  ifs  real  value.  We  fay,  its  real  value  ;  becaufe  the 
price  is  artificially  deprelTed  by  the  operation  of  heavy  taxes,  on 
all  the  ilages  of  manufa6lure ;  and  this  artificial  deprelfion  ought 
to  be  confidered,  wben  the  propriety  of  an  equal  tax  is  difculTed. 

Still,  under  thefe  circumitances,  there  is  caufe  to  believe  that 
the  rriatter  will  foon  be  adjufted  upon  fair  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. Mr  Addington  has  promifed  that  a  Committee  Ihall  be: 
appointed  early  in  next  fcfiion,  for  afccrtaining  the  relative  qua- 
lities of  the  barleys  of  both  countries ;  and  here  we  red  our 
hopes.     If  a  pioper  Committee  are  appointed  j  if  they  are  men 
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poiTeired  of  profeffional  knowledge,  or  even  capable  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  evidence  that  will,  of  courfe,  be  laid  before 
them,  then  little  doubt  need  remain  but  that  thtiir  report  will 
fatisfaclorily  (hew  that  the  barleys  of  North  Britain  are  unable 
to  pay  the  fame  tax  as  thofe  raifed  in  the  fouthern  diftri£ls, 
where  foil  and  climate  are  conf/lTcdly  better  calculated  for  raif- 
ing  that  grain  in  perfection.  What  is  to  be  made  of  Scots  bar- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  is  a  queftion  not  eafUy  anfwered.  An  a£b 
allowing  a  free  exportation  to  any  place  where  it  could  be  vend- 
ed, would  have  been  but  common  juitice  :  as  matters  (land,  it- 
will  lye  on  hand,  a  dead  article,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  owners. 

A  memorial,  on  the  malt  bufinefs,  from  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  April  laft,  was 
fent  us  J  but,  with  fubmiffion,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  remark,. 
that  the  meafures  recommended  by  them  were  not  calculated  to 
procure  the  relief  wanted.  They  propofed  to  let  the  Scotch  tax 
Itand  as  it  was  enacted,  and  to  burden  the  public  with  a  duty 
upon  all  Englifli  barley  imported  into  Scotland.  This,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  might  have  benefited  the  farmer,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  fum  exactly  of  the  fame  extent  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public  at  large.  In  other  words,  Scotland  would  have  paid 
2o,oool.  or  perhaps  50,0001.  more  of  taxes,  merely  that  the  malt 
duty  (liould  not  be  put  upon  its  ancient  and  eftablifhed  footing. 
But  did  it  not  occur  to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  a  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  meafure  would  be  ihewn  by  the  Englifli  members  ? 
If  you  tax  our  barley,  we  will  tax  your  cattle  ;  and  certainly  the 
reafons  for  each,  if  weighed  in  the  fcale  of  public  juftice^  would 
have  been  nearly  of  the  fame  gravity. 

It  is  not  an  obje£l  of  this  work  to  examine  public  meafures 
farther  than  they  afreft  the  intereft  of  agriculture  ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  a  few  obfervations  will  not  be  irrelevant,  on  the 
income  or  property  tax,  which  will  bear  hard  on  many  farmers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  inquire,  whether  in  this  cafe  the  tax  is 
not  altogether  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  a  new  land  tax,  which 
ought  to  have  been  impofed  in  the  ratio  marked  out  by  the 
articles  of  Union.  But,  leaving  this  point  to  political  inquirers, 
we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  tax,  in  fo  far  as  it  operates  upon 
the  poflefibrs  of  land  ;  and  here  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  par- 
tial and  oppreflive  in  feveral  refpe£>s. 

In  the  firll  place,  it  is  partial,  becaufe  impofed  in  differervt 
degrees  upon  the  fame  clafs  of  people,  fome  being  rated  at  id. 
others  at  2d.  3d.  &c.  and  many  at  6(1.  per  pound  of  the  rent 
paid  by  them  to  the  landlord,  while  every  farmer  below  60I. 
efcapes  altogether.  Now,  a  fcale  of  this  kind  is  not  ufed  in  the 
QoUedion  of  other  public  burdcris,  but  every  perfon  pays  ac- 
cording, 
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cordlnj;  to  his  means,  or,  more  fl:ri£lly  fpcakinj^,  accordlnp^  to 
his  abilities.  It  the  tax  was  meant  to  be  upon  rent,  no  differ- 
<*nce  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  per  centage^  whether  the 
rent  amounted  to  five  poutuis,  or  five  hunilred  pounds :  The 
confequences  of  fuch  modifications  and  exemptions  will  occa- 
fion  an  impcfition  of  frefh  burdens  at  an  after  period,  befides 
opening  a  door  to  frauds  and  abufes. 

The  tax  upon  the  pofilllbrs  of  land  may,  in  the  fccond  place, 
be  viewed  as  opprefTivc,  becaufe  it  falls  hcavieft  upon  thofe  who 
are  leall  able  to  pay  it.  Every  man  who  pofTefTes  under  an  old 
leafe,  confequcntly  paying  leaft  rent,  will  be  {lightly  taxed  \ 
while  thofe  who  have  lately  taken  farms,  and  have  hard  bar- 
gains, will  pay  according  to  the  rack  rent  •,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, now  triples  the  fums  paid  by  the  old  poiTefTors.  But 
why  tax  a  farmer  according  to  his  rent  ?  Merchants  and  traders 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  taxed  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  invoices.  No  other  clafs  of  the  community  can  be 
charged  a  halfpenny,  unlefs  upon  actual  income  of  one  kind  or 
other  j  but  the  farmer  muft  pay,  whether  he  enjoys  a  halfpenny 
of  income  or.  not. 

Befides,  it  ftrikes  us,  that  being  a  tax  impofed  upon  landed 
property,  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  proprietors  themfelves  during 
the  currency  of  exifting  leafes  ;  and  here  we  believe  v/e  are  cor- 
rect, unlefs  the  tax  had  been  impofed  in  a  different  fhapc,  that  is, 
upon  adual  income.  An  ex  pojl  faElo  per  centage  upon  landed 
rent,  is  exa6bly  the  fame  to  the  farmer,  as  if  the  rent  itfelf  w^as 
raifed  to  that  extent ;  therefore,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  tenant 
is  taken  bound  to  pay  public  burthens,  the  tax,  in  ftrift  juftice, 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  proprietors.  In  after  bargains,  it  is  plain 
that  the  tenant  will  calculate  upon  the  extent  of  this  tax,  and 
form  his  offers  accordingly. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  amount  of  the  prefenr  tax  which  calls 
for  the  attention  of  farmers,  but  it  is  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  impofed.  The  fame  power  that  enacted  a  payment  of  6di, 
per  pound  this  year,  may  afterwards  augment  it  to  one,  two,  or 
three  fhillings,  or  any  other  fum,  as  public  neceffity  requires. 
If  it  were  merely  an  income  or  property-tax,  we  would  have 
been  filent,  becaufe  it  would  not  have  been  levied  upon  any 
perfon,  unlefs  poffefTed  of  income  ;  whereas,  in  the  prefent  fhape, 
a  farmer  is  liable,  whether  he  have  income  or  not,  and  may  be 
forced  to  facrifice  his  capital  flock  piece-meal,  in  order  to  de- 
fray it.  When  a  tax  of  two  (hillings  was  firfl  laid  on  each 
hojfe  employed  in  agriculture,  few  people  thought  much  of  the 
matter ;  bat  now,  when  raifed  to  twelve  (hillings  and  fixpence, 
the  fubje£l  is  more  ferious.  As  neither  of  thefe  taxes  can  be  laid 
upon  piirc'hafers  (whirh  was  held  to  be  a  valid  objeftion  againft 
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the  fliop-tax),  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  both  ftand  in  need 
of  revifal.  In  facl,  a  direct  tax  upon  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  &c. 
would  have  been  more  eligible  -,  for,  like  the  auction  tax,  a  part 
of  it  might  have  been  throu'n  upon  the  purchafer.  The  farmers^ 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  are  well  difpofed  to  bear  their  jufl: 
fliare  of  every  public  burthen  ^  but  why  a  diftindion  fhould  have 
been  made  in  the  mode  of  afcertaining  their  property,  is  a  pro- 
blem which  we  leave  others  to  folve. 

A  bill  for  augmenting  the  falaries  of  parochial  fchoolmaflera 
has  lately  paflcd  through  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  we  re- 
joice that  the  fituatian  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  men  will  now 
be  confiderably  meliorated.  Scotland,  v^e  believe,  is  the  only 
European  country  where  fuitable  attention  is  beftowed  upon  edu- 
cating the  lower  ranks ;  and,  as  remarked  in  a  former  Number, 
from  this  fource  may  be  traced  the  characleriilical  features  of 
our  countrymen.  The  advantages  originally  derived  from  the 
old  law,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  money,  were  however  in 
a  great  meafure  loft,  and  the  alteration  now  made  was  become 
nbfolutely  neceflary.  On  this  occafion,  the  public  were  much 
obliged  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  and  Mr  William  Dun- 
das,  both  of  whom  bellirred  themfelves  in  accomplifliing  this 
important  and  truly  national  ob]e6l.  N» 


Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdee7iJJjire  ^uirterly  Report. 

Since  the  date  of  laft  report,  the  weather  has  on  the  whole  bceti 
dry  ;  and  any  rains  which  have  fallen,  have  been  fucceedcd  by  cold  high 
winds.  Even  in  the  two  lall  weeks  of  June,  when  the  heat  through 
the  day  was  very  great,  froil  commonly  prevailed  at  night,  and  pre- 
vented that  benefit  to  vegetation  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  moifture  that  had  previouijy  fallen.  Bear  and  barley,  efpeci- 
ally  upon  land  that  had  been  fallowed,  or  carried  turnips  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  prefent  a  mod  unpromifing  appearance  ;  oats  look  better,  and 
if  the  weather  would  difplay  more  moitlure,  mi^ht  Hill  yield  a  good 
crop  of  grain,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  defedlve  in  point 
of  fodder.  Potatoes  and  peas,  till  within  thefe  eight  days,  have  been 
rather  backward  ;  and  clover  and  rye  grafs,  except  upon  rich  fields, 
will  yield  a  very  poor  return,  PaRure  grais  has  not  admitted  of  the 
ufual  quantity  of  flock,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  make  a  gopd  re- 
turn this  feafon. 

The  ftorms  from  the  north  have  been  fo  fevere  as  to  overturn  the 
trees  upon  many  acres  of  laud  which  ftood  the  blafts  of  former  years, 
and  were  ia  a  hcahhy  and  frcfti  cgndition   at  the  time.     The  weather 

has 
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has  admitted  fufficient  work  to  be  given  to  the  fallow  and  turnip  land  ; 
and  where  the  fields  have  not  been  cleaned  in  a  perfect  manner,  the 
poffeflbrs  have  either  been  ncj;ligent,  or  have  had  too  much  if  h^'nh 
Owing  to  the  want  of  moifturc,  many  of  the  fields  fown  with  turnip 
have  not  vegetated  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  ihat  the  moll  Impertcd; 
braird  has  been  gained,  where  the  previous  work  was  mod  perfed^ly 
performed. 

Cattle,  efpecially  thofe  of  th^  beft  kind,  maintain  their  former  high 
prices  ;  but  fales  have  been  rather  heavy  of  late,  owintr  to  the  fcarcity 
of  grafs.  Oats,  and  oatmeal^  have  experienced  a  confiderable  rife  fmce 
laft  report  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  former  on  hand  is  but  trifling.  'I'he 
Hack-yards  are  much  about  the  fize  as  ufual  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  ; 
and  barley,  or  bear,  conftltutes  the  prominent  part  thereof. — July  11. 

SelkirkJJjire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  weather  took  an  unfavourable  turn  about  the  i8th  April,  and 
high  winds  with  heavy  fhowers  of  fleet  and  fnow  prevailed  for  feveral 
weeks  thereafter.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  lambing  feafon,  upon 
account  of  thcfe  circumftances,  would  be  unfavourable  ;  but  owing  to 
the  forwardnefs  of  vegetation,  and  confequent  good  condition  of  ftock, 
lefs  lofs  has  been  fuftained  than  might  have  been  apprehended. 

The  grain  crops  may  be  about  ten  days  later  than  in  an  average  of 
years.  Oats  experienced  cold  weather  in  tillering  ;  confequer.tly  re- 
mained long  in  what  we  call  the  fpamifi^  hrujh.  Barley,  on  loamy 
iiaugh  lands,  appears  to  be  equal  to  an  average  ;  byt  on  the  higher 
grounds,  the  afpcA  is  unpromlfing.  From  imperfect  feed  being  fown 
in  feveral  places,  the  braird  is  very  defective  ;  which  proves,  that  great 
caution  ought  to  be  ufed  mfet'db^g  the  higher  diftrljfts,  after  fuch  a  fea- 
fon as  we  experienced  laft  year. 

The  drynefs  of  the  weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  working  of 
turnip  fallows,  but  the  fame  caufe  has  occafioned  the  braird  of  thofe 
firft  fown  to  be  nearly  deftroyed.  Since  the  introduction  of  turnips  in- 
to this  country,  much  benefit  has  b^en  derived  from  tlieir  cultivation.  A 
few  years  ago,  though  the  farmers  had  their  arable  ground  in  the  moll 
approved  rotation,  yet  as  they  applied  their  turnip  crop  Jo  the  feeding 
of  caft  ox  y eld  cows,  wiilch  paid  thtrm  but  iiidifierently,  the  advan- 
tage  was  httle  in  comparilbn  with  that  now  gained.  The  profit  is 
double  in  the  new  method  of  ufing  turnips,  which  is,  to  give  them  to 
young  (heep  upon  the  ground  betwixt  tht|^  old  and  new  grafs,  excepting 
a  few  referved  for  the  young  cattle.  By  this  practice,  and  omitting 
the  milking  of  ewes,  an  addition  Is  made  to  the  quantity  and  quality  ot 
woolv  and  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  feveral  animals.— t-^w/j-  13. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  dtflrlcl  of  Carricky   AyrJhWe^  July  14. 

•  The  weather,  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  May  being  uncommonly  cold,  with  violent  and  boiilerous  nort'ii  and 
north- weft  winds,  and  frequent  (howers  of  hail  and  fleet,  did  u'laterlr^ 
Ujury  to  the  young  crop,   by  chilling  and  even  dcftroying  :he  brain^ 
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The  new  husbandry  being  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  diftricl,  our  ftaple 
crop  may  be  faid  to  be  oats,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  wheat,  and  fome 
bear  and  barley.  The  oats  being  in  a  Hate  to  feci  the  effefts  of  the* 
cold  ftormy  weather,  are  in  many  places  rather  thin,  and  at  leaft  a  fort- 
night behind  the  ufual  time  of  Ihooting.  The  almod  total  want  of 
fnow  during  winter,  and  expofure  to  fevere  nsked  froft,  has  alfo  rendered 
the  wheat  generally  thin,  which  is  the  cafe  too  with  the  fown  grafs  in 
all  heavy  lands,  efpecially  if  they  are  any  way  high  lying  or  expofed. 
The  bear  appears  to  be  the  moft  vigorous  ajid  prolific  crop  ;  but  which, 
from  the  operation  of  the  new  malt  a6t,  will  probably  turn  out  of  leaft 
account  to  the  farmer.  Indeed,  except  for  family  ufes,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  will  be  any  fale  for  it  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
a  public  brewer  or  diftiller  will  choofe  to  pay  26s.  2d.  of  duty  for  8 
bufhels  of  Carrick  bear,  when  he  can  have  the  fame  qnantity  of  the 
belt  EngliiTi  barley  for  only  5s.  4d.  more.  We  muft  of  neccifity  have 
public  burdens,  but  they  fhould  be  laid  on  wifely  and  impartially.  The 
weather,  fince  the  latter  end  o^  May,  has  been  uncon:>monly  fine.  A- 
great  deal  of  thunder  happened  about  that  time,  which  purified  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  and  being  fucceeded  by  heat,  and  kindly  refrefiiing  fliowers, 
recovered  the  crop  more  than  could  have  been  expected.*  The  llalks, 
though  rather  thin,  appear  to  be  in  a  ftrong  and  healthy  itate ;  ancj 
fuch  of  them  as  have  fhot,  the  heads  fecm  to  be  fufficiently  large  and' 
full  eared  ;  which  is  all  that  can  he  known  of  them  in  their  prefcut 
ftate.  Much  deT'Cndc  upon  the  weather  during  the  enfuing  five  or  fix 
weeks.  If  it  continue  favourable  till  the  ear  is  coxnt  to  mtfturity,  we 
will,   notwithftanding  of  its  ihinnefs,  have  nearly  an  average  crop. 

*  The  grain  markets,  during  winter  and  fpring,  remained  pretty  fieady. 
The  oat  meal  fold  from  17s.  4d.  to  18s.  8d.,  which  is  now  advanced 
to  20s.  the  boll  of  8  ilones  Dutch  weight  ;  barley  meal  was  at  about 
IS.  the  peck  ;  oats  from  i6s.  to  i8s.  6d.  the  Ayrfhire  boll,  confilling 
of  8  buHicls,  now  20s.  and  21s,  ;  bear  fold  at  about  25s.  ;  and  the 
barley  about  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  more. 

*  Sheep  and  black  cattle  have  gone  on  increaiing  in  price  fince  laft 
year,  and  are  out  of  all  proportion  high.  A  reduction  muti  unavoid- 
ably take  place,  otherwife  the  lu^^ury  of  butcher  meat  will  be  confined 
folely  to  the  higher  ranks  ;  and  thofe,  of  couiTe,  whofe  hard  labour  re- 
quires ftren^^thening  aliment  moft,  mud  be  utterly  deprived  of  it.  As  4 
counterpoife,  however,  to  this,  the  price  of  farm  labour  has  kept  pace 
with  the  price  of  every  thing  elfe.  It  is  a  moft  happy  circumftance, 
that,  in  the  phyfical,  as  well  as  moral  and  political  world?,  things  often 
operate  their  own  remedy,  without  any  forefight  or  efforts  of  ours. 
There  is  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  human  affairs,  which  fets  bounds  to  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  man,  as  well  as  to  his  phyfical  powers. 

*  The  potato  oats  are  coming  very  much  into  ufe,  and  in  general 
fucceed  remaikably  well.  They  are  both  more  prolific,  and  yield  more 
meal,  while  one  half  feed  nearly  anfwevs  to  fow  the  fame  extent  of 
ground  which  it  takes  of  the  common  oats  fown  in  the  country.    Their 
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Jiablenefs  to  fliake,  is  the  only  dlfadvantage  to  which  they  arc  expofed 
in  this  ftormy  dimate.  * 

RofsJJjire  ^/nrterly  Report. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  the  greated  part  of  June,  we  expe- 
rienced a  cold  continued  drought,  which  checked  vegetation  much  ; 
but,  for  fome  weeks  paft,  the  weather  has  been  warm,  and  though  ftill 
dry,  the  crops  have  made  a  rapid  advance.  If  the  prefent  weather  con- 
tinue a  few  weeks  longer,  the  harveft  will  not  be  a  late  one  ;  but,  from 
the  long  drought,  ftraw  will  be  very  rtiort  in  many  places,  and  hay  but 
a  fcanty  crop.  Potatoes  have  a  promifing  appearance.  Much  depends 
upon  the  harveft  months  for  peife<5ting  and  making  all  crops  produc- 
tive. All  that  can  be  faid  at  prefent  is,  that  our  fields  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fair  average,  except  in  fgme  few  places  that  have  fuffered 
by  the  drought. 

Lean  cattle  have  fold  remarkably  high.  In  the  month  of  May,  from 
15  to  20  per  cetit.  was  obtained  above  lad  year's  prices ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, now  a  little  lower,  and  the  demand  is  not  fo  briflc.  The  rage  for 
ilieep  farming,  which  extends  over  this  and  tlve  neighbouring  counties, 
has  very  much  raifed  the  price  of  young  flock.  Lambs  of  the  black- 
faced  breed  fold  at  Fort-William  market  from  los,  to  12s.;  and  hogs 
from  iSs.  to  21s.  There  v/ere  few  wedders  and  ewes  fold  ;  the  breed- 
ers were  aiking  for  them  in  proportion  to  the  extravagant  prices  obtain- 
ed for  young  (lock,  and  the  buyers  would  not  give  fuch  prices.  Wed- 
ders, however,  are  expedied  to  fell  from  28s.  to  :;os.  ;  but  we  entirely 
depend  upon  the  fouth  country  markets,  and  rauft  be   ruled  by  thenu 

Wigto7iJlnre  ^/arterly  Report, 

From  the  date  of  lalt  Report  till  the  end  of  May,  we  were  vifit- 
cd  with  uncommonly  cold,  and  fometimes  ftormy  weather,  infomuch 
that  both  the  corn  and  grafs  crops  during  that  period  made  but  little 
progrefs.  Since  that  time,  however,  circumftances  have  changed  ;  the 
weather  has  been  favourable  both  for  the  piirpofes  of  vegetation  and  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  turnips— days  of  moift  and  dry  funny- 
weather  fucceeding  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  fuitabie 
to  light  and  heavy  foils  ;  fo  that  our  crops,  though  late,  in  general 
will  be  good.  Rye-grafs  hay,  the  harvcfting  of  which  is  well  advanced, 
in  fome  fituations,  and  quite  clofcd,  feems  to  be  a  very  tine  crop  ;  nay, 
fo  plentiful,  that  fome  of  our  inn-keepers  have  refufed  to  lay  in  their 
ftock  at  6d.  per  ftone  of  2  61b.  ready  laid  down  for  ftacking. 

Pafture  grafs  is  alio  exceeding  good  throughout  the  whole  county  : 
but  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  price  of  cattle,  which  is  ftill  extrava- 
gantly high,  to  which  we  may  add  the  general  fcarcity  of  money,  our 
paftures  are  lighter  ftocked  than  ufual  ;  a  circumftance  by  no  means 
againft  our  agriculture.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  one  beaft  well  fed 
^^ying  better  than  three  pinched  in  food  ?     A  nd  what  vaft  difference  of 
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appearance  have  been  feen  of  two  fields  of  pallure  in  the  early  part  qf 
fpwng,  where  one  in  the  preceding  fall  had  been  totally  picked  to  tl\e 
roots,  and  the  other  left  with  a  good  foggage  ?  It  is  a  certain  fad,  that 
light  Hock  invariably  tends  not  only  to  make  a  heavy  purfe,  but  to  im- 
prove and  enrich  the  foil.  Potatoes  have  a  pro.Tiifjng  appearance  ;  but, 
5ike  other  crops,  they  will  be  late.  In  no  fcafon  has  our  turnips  been 
fown  under  more  favourable  circumftances  than  the  prefent  ;  but,  from 
the  little  progrefs  made  as  yet  in  their  growth,  i|0  certain  qpiiiion  can 
be  formed  of  the  crop. 

Prices  of  grain  have  advanced  but  very  little  fince  our  laft.  We  have, 
however,  ftill  a  confidtrable  (lock  on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  very  li- 
mited. Butcher  meat  continues  much  the  fame  as  in  our  laft.  Woo], 
confidcrable  quantities  of  which  is  carried  to  Ayrdwre,  and  alfo  exporte4 
to  England,  is  fold  at  138.  to  i6s.  per  flone  of  261b.  The  quality  is 
fit  for  various  purpofes — ftockings,  flannels,  plaidings,  carpets,  and  coarfe 
cloths. 

It  perhaps  niay  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  our  Ute  tur;;i- 
pike  acl  will  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  advance  agriculture,  by  turn- 
ing the  Commiffioners  minds  to  promote  communication  to  the  moft  re- 
mote fitualions  by  an  eafy  line  of  road.  Indeed,  it  is  only  doing  the 
gentlemen  common  juftice  to  obferye,  that  they  have  fl-jown  an.aftomfh- 
ing  defire  for  an  immenfe  number  of  plcvi^  of  new  Una  of  roads ;  but, 
(as  we  beheve  is  the  cafe  almoil  everywhere),  whether  from  the  formes 
they  have  to  go  through,  or  from  whatevcT  other  caufe,  it  is  long  be- 
fore they  fix  on  that  which  appears  to  be  befl.  For  the  fake  of  dif- 
patch,  it  were  to  be  vviflied  all  unneceffary  form?  and  debates  werp 
Jhortened ;  that  only  real  patriots  were  cliofen  our  Commiflloners  oji 
loads,  whofe  difinterelied  viev.s  would  invariably  lead  to  the  public 
good. i^thjuly. 

BerwichJIjire  ^mrterly  Report, 

This  quarter  was  imfeafonably  cold,  with  a  continued  drought,  frorvi 
its  commencement  till  the  beginning  of  June^  when  we  had  two  fhowery 
days,  fucceeded  by  warm  droughty  weather.  Qn  the  7th  of  July,  we 
were  favoured  with  a  fine  moderate  rain,  which  came  moll  opportunely 
for  the  recovery  of  the  corn  fields,  as  (excepting  the-dry  burning  foils), 
they  had  but  juft  begun  to  feci  the  influence  of  the  drought 

The  feafon  has  been  uncommor.ly  favourable  for  preparing  turnip  fal- 
lows ;  and  rhe  early  fown  fields  have  a  moft  promifing  afp^ft  :  Of  thofe 
fown  towards  the  end  of  June,  many  fields  made  a  partial  braird,  but 
have  filled  up  fince  the  rain. 

Palturagc,  though  it  could  not  be  called  abundant,  afforded  a  toler- 
able good  bite  upo:;  the  deep  foils,  after  the  rains  in  June  ;  upon  thiu 
hght  gravels,  it  is  looking  quite  brown.  Hay  harveft  has  but  jult  com- 
menced ;  fo  that  the  felling,  price  cannot  yet  be  afcertained  :  If  we 
may  judge,  however,  from  the  aj^pearance  of  the  fields,  the  crop  is 
likely  to  fall  fhort  of  an  average. 

Wheats 
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Wlj^'ats  have  a  healthy  appearance  ;  but  many  of  tlie  winter  field* 
are  thin  on  the  ground.  Early  fown  barleys  look  well  ;  fome  of  the 
late  fowings  are  not  fo  promiliiig.  Oats  are  generally  good  ;  though 
this,  as  \veU  as  the  other  white  crops,  will  in  fonie  cafes  piove  deficient 
in  bulk,  if  drought  continue  to  prevail  in  the  iottrval  between  and  har- 
velh  Beans  arc  an  unequal  crop,  forne  fields  being  remarkably  good, 
while  others  are  very  indifferent  ;  the  fame  may  be  frtid  of  peas.  The 
fine  warm  weather,  and  the  forwardly  Hate  of  the  crop  at  prefent,  fecni 
to  promijfe  that  haryeil  will  b.e  ev'ly.  Potatoes  have  a  thiiving  appear- 
ance. 

The  prices  of  lean  ftock  ftill  keep  up,  having,  upon  the  whole,  ra^ 
ther  exceeded  thofe  of  lall  year.  Fat  has  experienced  little  variation 
(during  this  quarter.  Wool  oieets  with  a  dull  fale^  and  prices  are  about 
10  per  cent,  lower  than  lall  year.    .■  ,  jfuly  16. 

Letter  from  Glafgotu^   July  i6tb. 

*  The  greateft  part  of  our  oats  were  fown  in  fine  order  ;  but  tlie  rc^ 
maindcr,  however,  met  with  a  very  different  recejjtion.  From  about 
the  middle  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  we  had  a  continuance  of 
Jiail  and  rain,  or  cold  dro-ught.  In  confequence  thereof,  the  crop  about 
the  end  of  May,  had  but  a  very  poor  appearance.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  weather  became  more  moderate,  and  hnce  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month  it  has  been  fine  and  warm,  with  gentle  fhowers  of 
rain.  This  change  has  had  the  defired  effedt  on  the  crop  ;  for  ex- 
cepting in  fome  places  where  it  has  been  injured  by  the  cut-worm, 
the  fields  now  look  extremely  well,  and  are  as  far  forward  as  we  remem- 
ber at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

*  Our  hay  crop  will  not  be  very  abundant ;  it  will  however  be  of  ex# 
cellent  quality,  fliould  the  weather  continue  good  until  it  is  fecured, 
which  we  think  will  not  be  long. 

*  Wheat  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  althougli  not  thick  upon  the 
ground,  yet,  on  the  whole,  promifes  to  be  a  fine  crop.  Barley  and 
bear  look  very  well,  but  there  is  very  little  of  thefe  grains  fown  in  this 
neighbourhood,  a  great  part  of  our  farmers  having  fown  potato  oats  in 
their  Head,  which  have  a  good  appearance,  and  promife  to  pay  well  for 
the  change. 

*  Potatoes,  particularly  thofe  on  fine  light  land,  look  very  well  ;  and 
even  thofe  upon  wet,  cold  ground,  have  much  improved  in  thefe  two 
weeks  paft.  If  the  weather  continue  good,  they  will  turn  out  a  fair 
crop.     Ijittle  of  the  curl  has  been  difcovered  amonglt  them. 

*  We  have  had  a  confiderable  importation  of  grain  from  Ireland  and 
America,  through  the  fuminer  months,  and  large  quantities  are  dill 
looked  for,  which  has  kept  our  market  fteady.  Little  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  prices,  for  thefe  three  months  pall,  oats  excepted,  which 
have  advanced  about  3s.  per  boll.  ' 

State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  July  1 6th. 
American  wheat,  31s.  to  33s.  per  boll  of  240  hbs.  Enghfii. 

J^rifh  ditto,         ^  28s.  to  30s.    ditto,         ditto.        ditto. 

Pant?ic 
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Dantzic  ditto,         -  32  s.  to  34s.  per  boll     Linlithgow  mcafure, 

Britifh  ditto,         -  26s.  to  33s.     ditto.  ditto.          ditto. 

Englifh  barley,          -  21s.  to  23s.  ,  ditto.  Stirling      ditto. 

Scotch  barley  and  bear,  12 s.  to  17s.    ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 

Britifh  oats,         -  163.  to  20s.    ditto.  ditto.         ditto. 

Irilh  ditto,              -  16s.  to  2 IS.     ditto.  Renfrew    ditto. 

Englifh  beans,         -  22s.  to  23s.    ditto.  Stirling     ditto. 

peafe,       -  22  s.  to  23  s.     ditto.  ditto.          ditto, 

Scotch  beans  and  peas,  1 9s.  to  21s.    ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 

Oat  meal,              -  19s.  to  2 is.     ditto,  of  140  lib.  Englifh. 

Ditto  ditto,  by  retail,  ijd.  to  i6^d.  per  peck  of  8  hb.  Dutch, 

New  hay,         -          yd.  to  8d.  1 

Old  ditto,         -         8d.  to  9d.  >  per  flone. 

Straw,  -         -          3d.  J 

DumfriesJIjire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  frequent  blalls  of  north- wefl  winds,  in  the  month  of  May,  with, 
the  chiilnefs  and  froils  which  generally  attend  them  at  that  feafon,  gave 
an  unpromifing  appearance  to  crops  of  every  kind,  but  more  particularly 
to  thofe  upon  clay  or  heavy  foils  ;  and,  upon  v.l-ttilh  and  molTy  grounds, 
they  were  in  many  places  irrecoverably  loft,  partly,  it  was  fuppofcd, 
by  froft  winds,  but  more  evidently  by  the  grub,  or  fmall  light  coloured 
fnail,  which  prevailed  in  very  extraordinaiy  numbers,  in  May  and  in  Vhe 
beginning  of  Jurje,  It  was  not  in  cold  and  mofTy  foils  alone  that  thefe 
vermin  proved  deflru<5tive  :  Upon  light  and  open  foils,  and  upon  clover 
Hubble,  where  it  would  feem  they  had  been  generated  in  ihe  autumn 
before,  they  in  fome  places  eat  up  totally  the  braird,  after  being  fully  fet 
in  the  third  leaf. 

liappily,  however,  thefe  loifes,  though  fevere  en  individuals,  were 
not  of  fuch  extent  as  to  affe6l  the  general  crop  of  the  country.  The 
doubtful  appearances  in  May  gave  place,  after  the  feafonable  rains  in 
June,  to  better  expcftations ;  and  the  warm,  clear  weather  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  rains,  and  Hill  continues,  feem:.  to  promife  an  early  harvoft. 
Wheat,  even  in  the  light  foils  of  DumfrieslTiire,  is  a  flrong  crop,  and 
HOW  in  fuch  a  flate  of  health,  and  abundance  of  flower,  as  gives  caufe 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  well  filled.  Barley,  though  long  backward  in 
heavy  foils,  now  looks  well ;  and  oats  are  generally  good.  The 
Frielland,  or  fmall  early  oat,  is  moilly  fhot,  and  feems  well  headed ; 
but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  potato  oat,  though  feemingly  healthy,  is 
^proportionally  further  back  than  in  lall  and  former  years.  Turnips  fown 
by  the  24th  June  are  forward  ;  thofe  fown  later  are  very  weak,  but,  as 
they  arc  regular  above  ground,  may  Hill  be  a  ufeful  crop. 

Hay  of  fov.'n  grafs  is  the  moft  abundant  crop  remembered  in  this 
county,  and  is  now  moftly  in  pikes  or  tramped  ricks.  The  further 
back  the  fprlng  growth,  the  crops  feemed  the  weightier;  even  t[iofe 
^-at  down  till  the  end  of  April,  having  had  a  great  growth  after  the 
rains  fell.  This  points  out  to  many  farmers,  unpraAifed  in  feeding,  the 
..dditional  advantages  to  be  had  by  fown  graffes,  cfpecially  upon  warm 
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and  dry  foil^  where  tliey  may  be  pallured  in  the  fpring,  witli  flicep  or 
light  young  cattle,  with  fafety  and  great  advantage.  The  paltures, 
natural  and  of  fown  grafTes,  have  been  remarkably  good  for  feveral 
wrecks  pad,  and  have  generally  been  capable  of  carrying  a  third  more 
than  an  ordinary  Hock. 

The  demand  for  flieep  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  as  might  have  been  cx- 
pefted  from  the  ilate  of  the  country,  ha:;  been  confiderable,  and  the  prices 
without  much  alteration.  At  the  great  fair  of  Staigfliavv-bank,  indeed, 
there  were  difappointment?,  owing  to  the  temporary  ftop  of  a  Bank  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  occasioned  fome  embarraflment.  The  fair 
•w-ac  thought  to  be  over-ilocked  with  Highland  cattle,  which  even  gave 
high  prices,  with  little  or  no  lofs  to  the  fellers.  Wt.'dder  flieep,  rcady  to 
])e  laid  on  feeding  paflures,  were  in  great  demand,  as  were  young  rtieep 
for  breeding.  Wedder  hogs,  indeed,  being  numerous,  were  not  in  fuch 
requeft,  and  were  reckoned  at  leail  3s.  lower  than  lail  year.  The  price 
of  wool  is  npt  yet  quite  afcertained  in  this  quarter.  The  demand  is  not 
at  all  IcfTencd  ;  and  the  ilaplers  are  anxious  to  engage  their  quantities, 
but  ihy  to  fix  the  p'-ices. July  16. 

EaJl'Lothian  ^larferly  Report. 

Per. HAPS  few  feafons  have  permitted  the  ground  to  be  fo  well 
wrougfit  as  tlie  prefeut  one  ;  for,  except  on  thV  3d  and  loth  of  June, 
and  7th  of  July,  very  little  rain  has  fcillen  in  this  county  fmce  the 
begiiming  of  March.  Ilovvever  beneficial  fuc-h  a  traft  of  dry  weather 
has  been  to  farm  culture,  yet  it  has  certainly  Hopped  the  growth  of 
corn  and  grafs  very  much.  Hay  is  a  fcantier  crop  than  known  in  any 
year  fmce  1785  ;  and  the  paftures  have  only,  in  few  inllance.'^,  admitted 
a  decent  ftock.  The  grain  crop3,  thougli  inferior  in  bulk  to  thofe  of 
laft  year,  are,  on  deep  foils,  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expcft-, 
ed  from  fuch  adverfe  circumftances ;  and  wheats,  in  particulai',  promife 
an  abundant  return,  if  mildew  is  avoided. 

The  corn  markets  have  advanced  during  the  quarter,  in  the  articles 
of  oats  and  wheat ;  but  barley  continuer,  uniformly  to  have  a  dull  fale, 
while  "the  quantity  on  hand  is  confiderable.  Good  wheat  has  regnilarly 
brouglit  a  higher  price  in  Haddington  market  than  wliat  it  has  done 
in  Marklane  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  the  quality  thereof  is  not  inferior  ta 
the  beil  Englifh  growth.  Indeed,  Haddington  market,  through  the 
whole  feafon,  has  matched  any  in  Britain  ;  and  the  demand  has  generally ' 
been  fully  equal  to  the  quantity  prefented. 

Thofe  wlio  fov/ed  turnips  before,  or  immediately  after  the  rains  on 
June  loth,  have  a  fine  fhow  of  hqalthy  plants  ;  but  as  the  weather  in 
a  few  days  became  very  dry,  fuch  fields  as  were  fown  after  the  middle 
of  the  month  have  not  a  very  promifing  afpc6t.  In  moft  cafes,  how- 
ever, a  tolerable  braird  is  got,  and  a  fmall  fu])ply  of  moifture  will  foon 
pufh  the  young  plants  forward.  Potatoes,  in  general,  look  well ;  and, 
where  care  wa$  beflowed  to  procure  frclh  feed,  few  curls  are  difccrn-- 
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For  feveral  days  pad,  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  ;  con- 
fequently  favourable  to  the  wheats  which  were  in  blolTom.  The  fpring 
fown  wheats  promife  to  be  but  a  few  days  behind  the  winter  ones  at 
harveft ;  but,  owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  drought,  the  growth  of  the 
former  have  been  greatly  Hinted,  efpecially  upon  gmvelly  foils,  or  thofe 
oi  a  light  defcription. July  20. 

Mid-Lcihian  ^(arterly  Report, 

Since  lafl:  Report,  the  weather  has  been  almoft  uniformly  dry,  and 
Tatterly  very  hot ;  but,  from  the  uncommon  goodnefs  of  the  leed  time, 
and  finenefs  of  tlie  n:oald,  the  corn  crops  look  much  better  than  might 
be  expeAed.  Wheat  has  m.ended  confiderably.  Many  helds,  howe^er^ 
are  fmall  in  the  Hem,  and  confequently  will  turn  out  thin.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  there  are  few  or  no  fields  of  any  fpecies  of  grain  that 
can  be  deemed  rank  j  on  the  contrary,  many  fields  are  very  Oiort ;  yet, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain,  and  an  exemption  from  high  winds, 
there  is  eveiy  probability  that  the  crop  will  prove  productive. 

However,  fuch  a  long  continuance  of  drought  has  burnt  up  the  paf- 
tures,  and  hay  is  univerfally  a  fcanty  crop,  but,  from  being  fo  well  got, 
is  excellent  in  quality.  Indeed,  the  prefent  crop  of  hay  will  be  bet- 
ter worth  one  iliilling  per  Hone  to  the  confumei",  than  the  generahty 
of  lail  year's  crop  was  worth  the  low  prices  at  which  it  fold. 

From  the  great  lofs  fuliaincd  laft  year,  by  the  (hooting  of  turnips, 
many  people  have  been  induced,  this  year,  to  delay  fowing  to  a  later 
period  of  the  feafon  j  but,  wliere  this  has  been  adopted,  the  turnips 
have  either  come  up  partially,  or  failed  entirely.  It  is  an  important 
fact,  that  feems  not  to  be  fo  generally  underilood  as  the  fubjedl  mei»its, 
that  the  iTiooting  of  turnips  docs  not  depend  either  upon  late  or  early 
Jo  wing ;  but  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  raifing  the  feed. 

When  the  feed  is  raifed  from  untranfplanted  roots  for  a  fucceflion  of 
years,  the  turnips  become  foul  in  the  neck ;  and,  if  perfilted  in,  will 
degenerate  fo  far,  and  have  fuch  a  tendency  to  run  into  llalks,  that  they 
■will  infallibly  flioot,  at  whatever  time  they  are  fown  ;  for  this  tendency 
evinces  itfelf  foon  after  the  young  plants  are  fingled  out  in  the  drill,  by 
three  or  four  Hems  fpringing  from  the  fame  root,  which,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  prevents  the  turnips  from  fwelling ;  or,  if  they  do  fwell,  they 
are  more  open,  fpungy,  and  lefs  nutritive,  as  alfo  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  froft,  than  found,  compact,  well  formed  ones  are.  This 
evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  thofe  wlio  raife  the  feed  making  it  their 
bufinefs  to  tranfplant  whenever  the  firit  inclination  to  foulnefs  in  the  neck 
of  the  turnips  occurs. 

The  fummer  fallows  have  been  got  into  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation  ; 
but,  from  want  of  moilture  it  has  proved  an  arduous  taflc  to  prepare 
the  dung  properly  for  them.  Some  farmers  are  at  pains  to  drive  water 
to  their  dunghills,  but  many  others  cannot  adopt  the  expedient,  for 
want  of  it, 
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The  prices  of  cattle  and  fhecp  keep  as  high  as  ever  at  Linton  market,- 
The  current  price  of  hogs  was  from  i6s.  to  i8s,  ;  and  himbs,  at  Biggar 
fair,  from  8s.  to  los.  6d.  a  head.  The  princi{)al  demand  for  both  was 
to  the  nortli  country.  Hitherto,  fat  cattle  have  been  bought  by  thef 
butchers  as  foon  as  they  were  fit  for  the  (hambles ;  and  have  fold  at 
los.  6d.  and  us.  per  (lone  Dutch,  fmking  the  offal;  Beef  and  Mutton 
at  8d.  per  lib.    1 7-^  oz.  to  the  lib. 

The  number  of  Enghfti  dealers  who  commonly  buy  up  cattle  in  the 
north  countiy,  have  been  fewer  than  ufual,  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  the 
failure  of  fome  country  Banks  in  the  fouth.  But  this  want  has  beer> 
made  up,  by  Scotfmcn  carrying  on  that  bufinefs,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ufual,  themfelves  ;  fo  that,  hitherto,  there  have  been  no  want  of 
purchafcrs ;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  demand  will 
increafe,  whenever  the  quantity  of  keeping  becomes  more  plenty.———. 
July  20. 

Argylefljire  ^mrterly  Report. 

The  end  of  fpring,  and  the  begioning  of  fummer,  did  not  promifi 
vtry  favourably  to  the  crops  of  this  county.  Fields  that  were  wet  and 
cold,  fuffercd  much  lofs  from  the  grub-worm  ;  an  infeft,  which,  if  wc 
may  judge  from  its  vifible  efFe<fts,  feems  to  have  moft  vigour  in  that  forC 
of  cold' and  wet  weather  which  benumbs  other  tribes  of  animals  and  in- 
ftfts,  and  renders  them  torpid  and  inatlive,  or  altogether  kills  them. 
The  numbers  of  thefe  vermin  that  were  to  be  feen  in  n>any  fields  this 
feafon,  when  a  handful  of  earth  was  turned  up,  was  very  alarming.  It 
is  probable  that  a  heavy  roller  drawn  over  fuch  ground  as  would  admit: 
of  it,  would  dedroy  a  very  great  proportion  of  them.  The  experiment, 
at  leall,  would  be  attended  with  no  great  expence  or  trouble. 

But,  notvvithftanding  the  partial  depredation  of  th*)fe  worms,  and 
the  unpromifing  appearance  of  many  fields  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
the  crops  in  general  look  now  extremely  well,  and  the  worft  fields  have 
wonderfully  mended  fince  we  have  been  vihted  w.ith  warm  weather  and 
and  refrefhing  ihowers.     The  harveft,  however,  will  not  be  early. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  continue  to  fell  at  very  high  prices,  though  fome- 
what  declining  of  late.  About  Whitfunday,  fome  itocks  of  (heep  in 
this  county,  fold  fo  high  as  from  28s.  to  303.  the  ewe  and  lamb.  The 
prices  of  wedders  and  of  wool,  are  generally  regulated  in  this  county 
by  thofe  of  the  Fort  William  markets.  The  temporary  check  expe- 
rienced by  our  manufactures,  mud  of  courfe  affect  the  graziers.  Meal 
continues  ftill  at  a  moderate  price,  though  a  little  advanced,  being  is. 
6d.  the  ten  lib.  Butcher  meat  from  6d.  to  7d.  the  Englifh  hb.  Butter 
from  13d.  to  I4d.  j  and  cheefc  (new)  4d.  the  Tron  lib. — July  16. 

Tiueeddaie  ^mrterly  Report. 

About  the  i8th  April,  the  weather  changed  from  almoft  the  mild- 
nefs  of  fummer  to  the  feverity  of  winter,  and  continued  to  blow,  fnow 

and 
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and  hail  with  few  intermiflions,  for  ten  days  thereafter ;  during  which 
time,  little  could  be  done  in  potato  and  barley  labour.  As  the  lambing 
time  then  commenced,  we  were  under  great  apprehenfions  of  furtaining 
a  heavy  lofs  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  but  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  fhecp  prevented  our  apprehenfions  from  being  reah'zed. 

Although  there  was  much  dovibt  about  the  foundnefs  of  feed  of  lafl: 
crop,  yet  evt-i-y  kind  of  grain  hath  planted  thick  enough.  A  good 
deal  was  purchafed  from  the  coa!\  counties,  which,  with  the  old  grain  tht-n 
on  hand,  went  far  to  fow  the  prefent  crop;  but,  even  where  <3oubtfuI 
feed  was  ufcd,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  deficiency.  At  prt?rent, 
the  crop  promifcs  to  be  good  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  fnmmer  conti- 
nues to  be  favourable,  harvell  will  not  be  very  late.  Early  ^own  turnips 
look  well,  but  thofe  iotvn  in  the  iacter  end  of  June,  are  planting  very 
irregularly. 

The  markets  for  live  ftock,  are  ftill  as  high  as  ever  ;  and  the  demand 
for  good  horfes,  efpecinlly  for  the  Yeomanry,  occafions  many  pnrchafers. 
Wool  has  rather  a  dull  fale,  the  prefent  uncertain  (late  of  public  affairs 
preventing  the  fdlers  from  condefcending  on  pofitive  prices.  Wedder 
hogs  have  fold  from  15s.  to  i8s.  6d.  ;  ewe  do.  from  13s.  to  16?.,  the 
latter  being  much  in  requcft.  Thofe  fold,  are  generally  ihots  ;  the  top 
ewe  hogs  being  referved  by  the  breeders  for   keeping   up   their  ftocks. 

Grain    of  all   kinds    has    lately   advanced   confiderabiy    in    price. 

July  12. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  RoxhurghJIjirey  July  1 6. 

<  During  the  month  of  May  we  experienced  very  cold  weather,  anc^ 
owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  drought,  turnip  land  did  not  work  kindly., 
Some  fine  rahis  in  the  beginning  of  June  improved  both  corn  and  grafs 
confiderabiy ;  but  Hill  appearances  are  not  very  flattering.  Winter 
wheats  are  thin.  Oats  very  fnoit,  and  barleys  threaten  to  be  much  be- 
low an  average.  The  firll  fown  turnips  brairded  quickly,  but  are  now 
rather  at  a  Hand  ;  thofe  lall  fown  are  making  little  progrefs.  Hay  is 
very  light  ;  and  potatoes,  particularly  thoie  planted  early  in  the  feafon, 
arc  much  infeAed  with  the  curl.  The  grain  market  continues  dull,  and 
fales  are  flowly  made.  Beef  and  mutton  for  fix  weeks  pall  have  fold 
well,  but  lean  ftock  at  ftill  higlier  prices,  which  does  not  augur  a  re- 
duftion  at  the  end  of  the  feat'on.  At  the  fairs  of  Yetholm  and  Earl- 
ilon,  the  demand  was  confiderable  ;  but  the  recent  ftoppage  of  the  New- 
callle  and  Berwick  Bank  occnfioned  great  inconvenience  to  the  pur- 
chafers,  much  paper  being  fhown  liiit  v;c  i'J  v.^'A  pafs  with  the  fellers. 
Wool  has  dropped  in  price.  Combing  wool  about  2s.  per  ilone,  and 
ftiort  fine  kinds  rather  more.  ' 
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ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Scots  Gentleman^  dated  Brighlotiy   May  28. 

*  I  had  a  pleafing  jaunt  to  London  ;  but  was  difappolnted  in  my 
intentions  of  going  to  the  Continent,  by  the  alteration  which  took 
place  in  the  political  fituation  of  the  country.  Diring  my  (lay  at  Do- 
ver, I  took  occaiion  to  vilic  feveral  parts  of  the  County  of  Kci;t,  the 
foil  of  which  is  ejenerally  incumbent  upon  chalk.  The  interior  part  of 
the  county  is  full  of  wood,  the  furface  rifing  into  gentle  hills,  while 
the  vallies  are  only  cultivated.  When  you  come  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  coaft,  there  is  fcarce  any  woodland  ;  but  the  whole  is  ci- 
ther cultivated,  or  fuffered  to  remain  in  green  paflufe  ;  and  many  parts 
of  the  coaft  land  confift  of  excellent  fait  marlhcs,  which  are  drained 
with  the  greateft  care.  The  crops,  in  general,  look  raiferably  thin  ; 
and  as  for  pailurcs,  they  have  few  or  none,  tares  and  artificial  graffea 
fupporting  the  iiock.  Peas  and  beans  are  the  bell  crops  of  Kent  at 
priefent  ;  they  are  fown  in  drillg,  and  kept  exceeding  clean  and  neat. 
The  weather  has  been  exceflive  cold  all  this  month,  froily  during  the 
night,  and  cold  winds  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  ' 

Norfolk  ^larterly  Report. 

The  fcience  (if  the  cxpreflion  is  allowable)  of  Agriculture  is  now- 
very  judlcioufly  deemed  a  grand  objed  of  national  importance,  whilll 
the  adoption  of  more  effeftual  methods  for  its  encouragement  and  im- 
provement, and  the  many  fpeculations  on  the  fubjed,  are  very  wifely 
rendered  fubfervjent  to  the  purpofes  of  pradlical  hufbandry.  Though 
the  path,  which  leads  to  fpeculations  on  the  probable  produce  of  the 
growing  crop,  is  extremely  liable  to  lead  an  amateur  aftray,  and  per- 
haps is  one  of  the  humbleil  in  which  he  can  tread,  yet,  if  due  cau- 
tion is  ufcd,  he  will  not  often  wander  far  out  of  the  right  way,  and 
may  probably  pick  up  fome  reflexions  in  his  walk,  that  will  not  prove 
utterly  deftitute  of  intereft,  nor  wholly  void  of  utility  to  future  expe- 
nmentalifts.  U,  therefore,  the  following  obfervations,  made  with  fome 
degree  of  attention,  are  thought  worthy  of  infeition  in  your  Magazine, 
they  are  very  much  at  your  fervice. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  fpring  corn  and  pulfe  proved  extremely 
favourable  ;  the  land  pulverized  well,  was  fufficiently  moirt,  and  the 
corn  vegetated  rapidly  and  fully.  Some  frofty  mornings,  however,  in- 
tervening in  the  month  of  May,  rendered  the  profpedl  lefs  inviting. 
The  early  fown  fields  began  to  v^J-ear  a  yellow,  fickly  appearance  ;  bui 
fine  mild  Ihowers  foon  falling,  dlffipated  all  apprehenlion  ;  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  moill  weather,  through  the  month  of  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June,  has  given  us  at  :his  time  the  flattering  profpeft  of  a 
more  than  average  crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  peas  and  beans  ;  though, 
where  it  might  leall  have  been  expefted,  on  fome  light  foils,  there  ap- 
pears a  conhderable  deficiency  ;  the  incefiant  and  extremely  cold  rains 
almoft  fiarving  the  plant  to  death,  fcarce  a  friendly  cheering  ray  oi" 
fun  having  made  its  appearance  during  th'^  month  'if  M";y  and  bcgin- 
oing  of  June, 

'lowing 
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Sowing  wheat  npon  the  flagcr  Is  very  much  praftlfed  in  this  county  ; 
?>ut,  owing  to  the  long  and  fcvere  drought  after  the  late  harveft,  and 
the  confequent  impoflibillty  of  plou^^hing  up  the  grafs  leas,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feafon,  this  operation  was  perforrticd  unufually  late  ;  and  the 
fevere  froft,  finding  the  plant  throughout  the  winter  unproteded  by 
a  friendly  covering  of  fnow,  injured  it  very  materially.  The  plants 
upon  the  light  lands  ftand  very  thin,  confeq  .'ently  liible  to  ftill  far- 
ther injury  from  njiJcvv  and  high  winds,  and  not  at  prefent  to  he  eili* 
mated  at  more  th:Jin  two  thirds  of  a  crop  ;  but  upon  the  heavy  lands 
the  wheat  certainly  promifes  to  be  very  good.  No  part  of  the  harveft 
can  be  early. 

The  winter  vetches  did  not  efcape  with  lefs  injury  than  the  wheats  ; 
but  the  fummer  vetches  promife,  howevef,  a  luxuriant  crop,  that  may 
make  amends  for  the  penury  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family*.  Vht 
artificial  grafles,  though  a  full  plant,  are  very  fhort,  and  will  yield  but 
a  fcanty  crop  of  hay. 

Turnip  fowing  will  be  chiefly  finifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  week? 
fome,  early  fown,  owing  to  heavy  cold  fliowers,  have  failed  :  the  lands 
muft  be  ploughed  and  fown  again  :  but  the  weather,  during  the  laft 
fortnight,  has  proved  particularly  favourable,  and  the  feed  ve>jetatc3 
very  expeditioufly  ;  a  mod  defirable  circumfrancc,  as  the  plant  acquires 
fhe  rough  leaf  early,  and  by  that  means  foon  bids  defiance  to  one  of  its 
molt  formidable  enemies,  the  fly.  Various  are  the  manures  ufed,  and 
equally  various  the  modes  in  which  this  valuable  plant  is  cultivated  J 
It  certainly  dcftrves  all  the  attention  it  receives  ;  for  if  it  fails,  very 
fmall  are  our  hopes  of  a  productive  crop  of  barley  ;  we  may  juftly  fay 
h  U  iht  Jim  qua  non.  The  drill  fyftem  is  very  prevalent,  at  diftances 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen  inches  ;  the  latter  are  fometimes  moulded 
up  with  the  plough,  when  they  have  nearly  attained  their  full  growth, 
to  preferve  them  from  the  froft  ;  and  when  the  operation  is  fliilfully 
performed,  it  is  generally  attended  with  very  encouraging  fuccels.  The 
Svvedifii  variety  of  the  fpecies  is  now  much  culti%'ated  and  efleemed  % 
the  good  qualities  afcribed  t»  it  arc  thefe — >it  is  very  firm,  and  confe- 
quently  heavy  ;  more  nutritious  than  the  common  fort  ;  bids  defiance  to 
the  fevereft  winters,  feldom  or  never  rotting,  though  previoufly  injured 
by  the  tread  or  bite  of  bead  or  game,  the  latter  being  particularly  fond 
of  it,  and  will  travel  a  confiderable  dilUnce  in  fearch  thereof,  refufing 
to  tade  the  common  fort  In  the  way  ;  a  preference  which,  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  much  game^  is  a  ferious  inconvenience  to  the  grower. 
Oil  cake  is  a  manure  very  frequently  ufed  for  turnips,  fown  either  broad- 
caft,  a  ton  to  four  acres,  and  ploughed  in  before  the  feed  is  fown  ;  of 
by  a  drill  machine,  which  is  made  to  deliver,  from  different  cups,  the 
cake  reduced  to  dud,  and  the  feed  into  the  fame  funnel  ;  thus  lodging 
the  feed  in  the  midd  of  a  bed  of  manure  ;  the  probable  confequence  and 
great  advantage  of  which  is,  quick  vegetation  ;  the  bed  fecunty,  as 
before  obferved,  againft   the   depredations  of  the  fly.     A  confiderable 
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faving  of  manure  is  alfo  in  this  mode  another  objed  of  attention,  a  toit 
being  fufTicient  for  five  or  fix  acres. 

The  irrigators  are  certainly  a  clafs  of  valuable  agriculturifls,  and 
clefcrvinp  of  every  poflible  encouragement,  even  allowing  that  they  aifed 
only  two  blatics  of  grals,  where  one  grew  before  ;  but  they  produce  ati  in« 
creafc,  In  many  inllances,  of  more  than  a  hundred  fold  ;  and,  by  TkII  un- 
derdraining,  and  afterwards  irrigating,  have  converted  many  hundred  acres 
of  mere  bog,  where  the  foot  neither  of  man  nor  beall  could  tread  f^fely 
without  the  urmoft  precaution,  into  firm  ground,  and  produced  luxu- 
riant and  vi'holefome  htrbage  for  the  flock  and  the  herd.  Want  of  wa- 
ter has,  however,  this  feafon,  in  many  cafes,  much  circumfcribed  their 
operations  ;  the  fprings  having  been  fcveral  m)nths  pafl  fo  extremely 
low,  as  not  to  afford  the  neceffary  fupply  ;  a  circumftance  which  alarms 
alfo  other  defcriptiona  of  agriculturills,  it  being  an  opinion  pretty  ge- 
nerally adopted  from  obfervation,  and  not  dcflitute  of  rational  f'upport* 
that  when  the  fprings  are  low,  the  price  of  corn  is  low  alfo  ;  and  vice 
vetfa,  when  the  flrong  lands  are  faturated  with  water,  they  become  dif- 
ficult to  be  tilled,  generally  produce  a  meagre  crop,  inferior  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  ;  whereas,  the  weflern  part  of  this  county  rarely 
complains  of  too  much  moiflure. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  promifc  a  full 
average  crop,  and  as  there  will  at  harveft  remain  a  confidcrable  flock  of 
old  wheat  on  hand,  though  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  latter  on  the 
light  lands  is  by  no  means  flattering,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that 
none  of  thefe  articles  will  obtain  high  prices  in  the  following  winter  ; 
Indeed,  an  apprehenfion  that  they  may  not  reach  a  price  equal  to  the 
reafonable  hopes  of  the  farmer  is  more  dreaded  j  1  fay  dreaded,  for 
/hould  any  caufe  arife  fufficient  to  damp  that  enterprizing  fpirit,  whica 
has  lately  been  fo  eminently,  and  fo  univerfally  exerted,  we  may  be- 
come dangeroufly  dependent  for  a  neceffary  fupply  of  the  ftaff  of  life  on 
foreign  countries.  It  requires  a  peculiarity  of  circumflances  and  fitua- 
tions,  fuch  as  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  agriculturiib,  to  in- 
duce, or  indeed  to  juftify  them  in  an  eager  purfuit  of  an  unprofitable 
fpeculation. 

The  price  both  of  lean  and  fat  flock  of  aill  dcfcriptions  continues 
lirgh. 

Wool,  though  the  war  lias  caft  a  damp  upon  trade,  is  expedled  to 
maintain  a  good  price  :  The  grower  hopes  to  receive  for  hu  Norfolk 
and  Southdown,  from  50s.  to  54s.  per  tod  of  28  lib. — Ju-y  y. 

Lincolnjljire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  fevefal  crops  of  corn  and  hay  in  this  county  may,  on  the  wh'>tep 
be  reported  as  promifing  to  yield  the  farmer  an  abundant  return:  in- 
deed, the  feafon  has  been  remarkably  favourable  for  our  low  lying  la.  ds, 
which  are  generally  of  excellent  quality,  and  capable  of  producir,'  a 
Weight  of  grain  equal  to  what  is  raifed  upon  the  bed  foils  ivt  the  :;.  ^  "', 
-  -^L.  iv.  NO.  »y.  K  k  Jt  wbq^ 
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when  circumftances  permit  the  feed  to  be  Town  in  a  dry  bed,  and  the 
neceflary  operations  to  be  performed  in  a  fiifficient  manner. 

Our  wool  is  excellent  in  quality  this  feafon  ;  but  prices  cannot  be  re- 
ported as  fixed  or  determined.  What  has  been  hitherto  fold  has  brought 
from  26s.  to  3 IS.  per  tod  of  28  lib.  It  is  generally  of  the  long  comb- 
ing kind  ;  is  vended  principally  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lancafhire,  and  manu- 
fadiured  into  various  forts  of  Ihiffs,  viz.  (halloons,  callimancoes,  &c. 
Wakefield  and  Leeds  are  our  chief  markets ;  it  is  forted  at  thefe  places, 
and  afterwards  difpofed  of  to  the  manufacturer. 

Our  drainage  bufinefs  goes  on  flower  than  we  expedled.  A  doubt  '\i 
not  however  entertained,  but  that  the  object  in  view  will  be  completely 
obtained  when  the  work  is  finilhed.  Mr  Reimie,  the  engineer  employ- 
ed to  direft  the  whole  operations  (who,  it  is  well  known,  Is  fully  up 
10  fuch  undertakings),  is  of  opinion,  that,  until  tlie  main  outfal  draia 
and  fluice  are  completed.  It  is  unnectflary  to  proceed  with  the  internal 
works ;  and  probably  the  plan  adopted  by  him  is  bell  calculated  for 
bringing  the  whole  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

The  fowlng  of  turnips  has  been  finiflied  under  favourable  circumftan- 
ces ;  and,  from  the  land  being  in  excellent  condition,  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  exped  a  full  crop  of  that  invaluable  root. — July  13. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  tn  the  County  of  Camhridge,   July  14. 

*  I  faw  your  Magazine  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  in  high  cftimation,  and 
read  as  much  of  it  there  a£  my  time  would  admit  of;  but  as  I  had  no 
thoughts,  at  the  time,  of  writing  for  it,  I  did  not  attend  minutely  to 
your  plan  ;  therefore,  at  prefent,  can  only  fend  you  a  general  letter. 
If  this,  however,  proves  acceptable,  I  fliall  probably  try  to  write  more 
congenially  to  your  plan  next  quarter. 

*  When  in  Norfolk,  I  found  the  cropvS  very  good  on  all  rich  loamy  foils 
that  were  well  managed  ;  but  on  all  light  fandy  foils  (with  which  Nor- 
folk abounds,  I  think,  more  than  any  county  in  Britain),  the  crops  in 
general  were  then  very^  Hght,  though  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  rains 
fmce  received  have  greatly  improved  them.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
Norfolk  farmers  in  general,  are  the  bell  in  England,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  for  managing  light  foils.  They  commonly  get  good  o-ops  of 
wheat  and  barley,  even  on  fuch  poor  lands  as  would  not  be  thought 
worth  ploughing  in  many  other  counties  :  And  this  they  do  by  managing 
their  turnips  in  the  bell  manner  ;  by  marling  where  praclicable,  by  dib- 
bling and  drilling  in  their  feed  early,  and  by  hoeing  the  crops  in  a  maf- 
terly  manner.  But  as  irrigation  or  improving  grafs  land  by  artificially 
conveying  water  over  ity  is  very  little  praftifed,  Norfolk  is  at  prefent  de- 
fedllve  in  that  moll  valuable  mode  of  enriching  grafs  land. 

*  An  enterprifing  Norfolk  gentleman  requefted  me  to  point  out  the 
beft  and  cheapeft  modes  of  improving  his  eilate,  which  he  occupied  hlm- 
felf ;  and  when  I  had  rode  over  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  know  if  I  could  fuggeft  any  improvements,  but  fuch  as 
he  had  already  commenced  ;  however,  we  prefcntly  arrived  at  about 
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lOO  acres  of  very  low  poor  land,  cowred  with  aquatic  weeds  and  coarfe' 
graffcs,  along  tlie  higheil  part  of  wliich  ran  a  cojjious  ilream  of  ricli  wa-' 
tor,  carefully  kept  from  flowing  over  this  poor  low  laud.  Here  I  re-- 
commended  irrigation,  as  it  would  foon  double  or  triple  the  value  of  the' 
land  ;  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  ])lan  for  flooding,  which  is  to  be  put'' 
iilto  execution  as  loon  as  convenient  after  the  enfuing  harvt-ll.  \ 

<  In  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  I  left  yellerday,  the  crops  'of 
grain,  grafs  and  potatoes,  are  very  good  this  year,  except  upon  fi)me  of' 
the  lightell  foils,  where  they  are  rather  fcanty  ;  hut  upon  the  rich  barns',- 
cfpccially  upon  the  new  •enclofed  iields  of  Somerdiam  Heath,  and  n^nuiy- 
other  places,  the  crops  are  as  rich  and  heavy  as  could  be  wifhed  for. 

'  In  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  (and  I  have  refided  in  that  diftfift 
for  many  years),  which  extends  itfelf  into  fix  counties,  and  is  by  much- 
the  largeft  and  ri^-heft  plain  in  the  United  ICiugdom,  the  ground  is  co- 
vered at  this  time  with  as  many  thoufands  of  acrcvS  of  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  hemp,  beans,  potatoes,  grafs  and  hay,  as  ever  were  pro- 
duced upon  any  foil.  The  fen  hay  is  almoli:  all  ripe,  and  much  of  it  is 
cut,  and  thoufands  of  loads  already  carried  in  fine  condition.  As  the 
winter-^and  fpring  v»'ere  fo  dry,  the  feed,  efpecially  oats,  was  fown  many 
weeks  earlier  than  ufual  ;  therefore  all  tlie  grain,  particularly  oat€,  if 
the  harveft  fliould  be  favourable,  will  probably  prove  much  heavier  and 
better  this  year  than  cultomary.  Some  wheat  in  the  fens  begins  already 
to  turn  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  the  weather  continue  hot,  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  Auguil ;  other  graiiis  are  likely 
to  be  ripe  proportionally  early. 

'  A  few  weeks  back,  a  nobleman,  of  firft-rate  agricultural  abilities,  vi- 
fited  the  Fens,  and  appeared  to  admire  the  country,  exprefiing  much  ap- 
probation of  its  hufbandry.  The  foundation  of  the  i^w  hufbandry  is 
ploughing  and  burning  the  fward,  and  then  fo^\'ing  colefeed  ;  which, 
v/hen  eaten  on  the  land,  enriches  the  ground  fufHciently  for  two  or  three 
crops  of  oats,  a  crop  of  wheat,  a  crop  cf  hay,  and  to  graze  feveral  years 
afterwards  ;  and  then  ploughing  and  burning  again,  without  any  other 
manure,  except  what  dung  is  made  on  the  premifes.  Though  almoil  all 
this  dung  is  carried  to  the  circumjacctit,  and  interfperfed  higli  lands,  yet 
the  crops  are  generally  very  good,  whicli  demonllrates  the  goodnefs  of- 
the  fen  fyllem.  Yea,  I  believe  the  fen  farmers  are  the  beft  iu  the  world 
to  manage  low  marfhy  foils.  The  fen  crops  this  year  are,  as  the  noble- 
man before  alluded  to  faid  wlien  he  faw  them,  *  too  rich,  '  the  feafon 
having  anfwered  well  for  all  fuch  fituations. 

*  The  fame  nobleman  was  highly  admired  by  at!  that  heard  his  accurate 
remarks,  and  profound  obfervation^,  about  flock,  fen  drainage,  rotation 
of  crops,  artificial  feeds,  and  the  management  of  land,  &c.  &c.  When 
going  over  one  of  the  befl  managed  fen  famw,  he  came  to  a  field  where 
feveral  ploughmen  were  employed  ;  and  after  looking  fome  time  at 
t-he  men  ploughing,  he  took  hold  of  a  plough  : — the  men  all  began  to 
flare,  and  expefted  to  fee  plenty  of  balks  and  bjiuiders  ;  but,  to  the 
great  allonifhment  of  us  all,  the  Noble  Lord  ploughed  his  furrow  as  well 
as  th^  fen-men  thcmfelves  :  and  one  preferxt  fiiid,  '  his  Honour  is  proba- 
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blv  the  iirft  nobleman  that  ever  ploughed  in  the  fens, '  and  perhaps  the 
b A  that  ever  will.  When  he  left  the  field,  he  gave  the  ploughmen  a 
handfome  prefent,  and  in  the  evening  tiiey  all  drank  his  heahh,  with 
true  rural  conviviahty,  and  probably  will  long  remember  their  illullrious 
vifitor,  and,  with  retrofpcdive  pleafure,  often  tell  the  tale  to  their  fellow 
ploughmen,  rural  workmates,  and  admiring  grandchildren. 

*  The  markets  in  this,  and  adjacent  counties,  have  been  rather  on  the 
dechne  for  fome  weeks  paft,  but  now  appear  at  a  ftand.  At  Cambridge, 
July  2.  wheat  fold  at  il.  13s.  6d.  per  load  of  5  bufliels  Winchefter  mear 
fure.  Rye,  ll.  lis.  Barley,  iL  2S.  Oats,  il  to  iL  is.  Peas,  il. 
183.  Beans,  ll.  jos.  per  quarter  of  8  bu(hels  Winchefter  meafure. — At 
Royfton,  July  6.  Wheat,  il.  123.  to  il.  13s.  6d.  per  load,  Rye,  d. 
13s.  Barley,  ll.  2s.  6d.  Oats,  iL  2S.  to  ll.  4s.  Beans,  ih  I2s, 
Peas,  2I.  per  quarter. — At  Stamford,  Wheat,  2I.  17s..,  Barley,  il.  2s, 
Oats,  il.  IS.  to  il.  4s.  Beans,  ih  los.  to  iL  lis.  per  quarter.  At 
St.  Ives,  Huntingdon fliire,  Wlieat,  from  il.  13s.  to  il.  15s.  per  load., 
33eans,   iL  9s.     ISarley,   il.  4s,     Oats,   il.  per  quarter.  ' 

TorhJJj'ire  ^mrterly  Report, 

The  hay  harveft  is,  in  fome  parts  of  this  county,  in  a  ftate  of  forward- 
i^efs  ;  but  generally  not  more  than  one  third  is  cut.  The  crops  are  ra- 
ther above  the  average  ;  thofe  of  clover  and  other  artificial  feeds  are 
good,  and  from  the  prefent  fine  weather,  there  is  a  fair  promife  of  much 
beino-  well  faved.  Old  hay  has  declined  in  price,  and  is  not  worth  more 
than  4I.  per  ton. 

The  wheats  are  exuberant  and  flourifaing  on  all  foils,  almoft  beyond 
example.  Barley  and  oats  are  rather  tliin.  Beans  are  a  good  average. 
Apples,  and  almoft  all  the  common  fruits,  are  very  plentiful  ;  and  were 
it  not  tliat  the  fcourge  of  war,  that  difgrace  of  humanity,  feems  hang- 
in""  over  our  heads,  *  every  man  might  Jit  under  his  onvn  vine,  and  bis  oivn 
Jig  tree^  and  mnejlioull  make  him  afraid,  '  Of  rape- feed,  little  has  been 
fown  'y  but  flax  is  very  luxuriant  and  promifmg.  Much  more  has  been 
fown  than  in  former  years.  Potatoes  are  likely  to  be  produ(B:ive,  and 
the  markets  have  been  long  plentifully  fupplied  with  the  growth  of  this 
feafon. 

The  weather  has  been  highly  favourable  for  the  turnip  fallows,  and 
they  are  confequently  well  made  and  manured.  Many  fields  of  this  ufe- 
ful  root  are  ready  for  the  hoe,  biit  few  are  finiflied.  The  fummer  fal- 
lov>'ing  on  ftrong  clays,   Sic  is  in  an  advanced  ftate. 

The  beft  wheat  is  now  felling  at  7s.  to  8s,  ;  oats  2S.  Qd.  ;  r^-e  4s.  ; 
and  beans  4s.  per  bulhcl  of  W^inchefter.  Wool,  at  the  com.mencement 
of  the  feafon,  was  fold  higlier  than  even  laft  year,  but  is  now  dechning. 

Cattle  and  fheep,  both  fat  and  lean,  continue  at  prices  very  encoura- 
ging to  the  grd/ier.  Hogs  are  plentiful,  and  lower  in  price.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  are  at  8d.  per  lib.  ;  veal  ']\<X.  Good  horfes  enor- 
moufly  de?r, — -July  15. 
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Efc'X'  ^/ar/vr/y  Report. 

Since  laft  report,  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  fickle,  till  within 
this  laft  three  weeks,  in  whicli  period  it 'was  excefiivvly  hot,  and  afford- 
ed a  fine  time  for  the  hay  harvelh  GrafTes,  though  tiiin  aiid  light,  have 
been  got  up  in  excellent  order.  The  clover,  however,  promifes  a  great- 
er abundance  ;  and  fliould  the  weather  Hill  remain  fettled,  wlrich  iherL-  is 
every  appearance  of,  a  iiner  leafon  will  not  bo  recollected'.  Tare'',  ow^ 
^npj  to  the  fhowers  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  have  revived  beyond  ex- 
peftation.  The  grain  crops  look  well  throughout  the  county.  ^  Wheats^ 
which  were  mucli  injured  in  tiie  winter,  are  conliderably  improved  Peas,' 
beans,  barley,  and  oats,  are  ver)'  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hops,  which 
fliooted  at  firll  very  unkindly,  are  now  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  aid  quite 
free  from  the  infe£i.  Harvell  will  generally  commence  in  three  weeks. 
-»  16. 

The  following  Rewards  for  Agricultural  Improvements,  were  beflowcd 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  their  Meeting  on  the  3  ill  May  lail. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Fife,  for  his  extenfive  plantations  of 
foreft  trees,  and  other  agricultural  improvements  in  North  Britain,  the 
gold  medal. 

To  Lord  VifcoURt  Newark,  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  oak  tim- 
ber, by  fowing  acorns  and  planting  oaks,  in  Nottinghamfhirey  the  gold 
medal. 

To  John  Shirreff  Efq.  of  Captain  Head,  North  Britain,  for  his  plan- 
tation of  ofiers,  clafs  9,  the  gold  medal. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Mannings,  of  Eaa  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  for 
his  experiments  on  the  culture  and  prefervatiou  of  turnips,  the  gold  me- 
dal. 

To  Mr  John  Knapping,  of  South  Sh.oebury,  in  the  county  of  EfTex, 
for  gaining  230  acres  of  land  from  the  fea,  the  gold  medal. 

To  Mr  John  Wright  of  Pickworth,  in  Rutlandihire,  for  comparative 
experiments  in  agriculture,  the  gold  medah 

To  John  Chrillian  Curwen  Efq.  M.  P.  of  Workington  liall,  in  Cum- 
berland, for  his  experiments  on  feeding  cattle  with  potatoes,  the  fdver 
medal. 

To  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Woburn,  in  Bedfordlhire,  for 
a  three-furrow  plough,  the  filver  medal. 

To  Dr  H.  Ainllie,  of  Dover  Street,  London,  for  his  j)lantations  of 
timber  trees,  near  the  lakes  of  Windermere  and  Coniflon,  the  filver  me- 
dal. 

To  Benjamin  Waddington  Efq.  of  Lanover  Houfe,  near  Abergaven- 
ny, for  improvements  of  boggy  land,  in  South  Wales,  the  filver  medal. 

To  Mr  David  Charles,  of  Weftmead  Langhorne,  Carmaerthenfliire, 
for  a  machine  for  laying  land  level,  the  filver  medal. 

To  Mr  Robert  Green,  of  Wefturrating,  in  Cambridgefhire,  for  a  drill 
machine  (or  fowing  peas,  beane,  dec.  the  filver  medal,  and  ten  guineas. 

Mrthiui^rlanJ 
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Northitmherland  ^larterly  Report, 

From  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June,  the  wcathcn 
v.as  moftly  dry  and  cold,  which  checked  vegetation  fo  much,  that  at  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  paliures  were  feldom  ever  i^^^n  fo  bare,  or  the 
meadows  fo  fliort  ;  but  though  this  kind  of  weather  \\'as  inimical  to 
grafs  lands,  yet  it  was  very  valuable  for  working  the  falloAvs,  which  were 
in  general  got  veiy  clean,  and  in  good  tilth.  On  the  ytli,  loth,  and 
nth  of  June,  this  diilrid  was  favoured  with  fom.e  fine  rains,  fuice  which 
V  e  have  had  a  fcries  of  dry  weather,  (except  a  few  fliowers  about  the 
^th  July),  and  at  prefent  it  has  the  appearance  of  continuing  Nvith  in- 
creafed  heat  and  intenfity. 

The  winter  wheat  crops  are  looking  almoll  evcr}-where  thin,  being  fa 
much  injured  by  the  frofts.  The  fpring  wheats  ai-e  more  promifmg ;. 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  warm  dry  weather  will  be  favourable  to  the 
blooming,  and  keep  them  from  blights  and  other  difeafe^ 

Tiie  barley  and  oats  on  dry  foils,  have  fuffcred  much  by  tlie  drought, 
and  are  not  only  thin,  but  very  fhort.  On  deep,  itrong  loams,  they 
are  very  good. 

Beans  and  peas  are  ever)-whcre  fhort,  but  full  of  flower,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  a  better  crop  than  if  the  weather  had  been  moiitcr,  and  the 
ftraw  longer. 

Turnips  ajid  Ruta  baga,  that  were  fown  from  the  latter  end  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  June,  are  growing  remarkably  well,  having  received 
the  benefit  of  the  rains  in  the  fecopd  week  of  June  ;  but  thofe  that 
were  fown  after  the  moiflure  occafioned  by  thofe  rains  was  exhaled,  have 
rot  grown  fo  well  ;  and,  in  fome  foils,  have  not  yet  vegetated. 

The  hay  crop  is  univerfally  complained  of,  as  being  very  light. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  flow,  owing  to  the  unpleafant  profpecl- 
of  affairs,  and  uncertainty  of  markets.  The  YorkOiire  dealers  have '  at 
lail  begun  to  buy.  The  prices  for  long  wool  is  from  22s.  to  25s. '  jier. 
(lone  of  24  lib.,  and  of  ihoit  wool  from  27s.  to  29s July  18. 

Letter  from  a  Fanner  in  Wales,   July  16. 

*  We  are  at  prefent  bufy  with  our  hay  harvefl,  and  favoured  with  ex- 
cellent weather  for  the  feveral  operations.  Where  the  land  is  good,  the 
crop  is  abundant  ;  but,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  weather  of  May  and 
June,  the  meadowvS  were  chilled,  and  the  produce  much  limited.  ^Vheat, 
wliich  in  the  beginning  of  June  had  a  bad  appearance,  is  wonderfully 
improved;  and  as  it  enjoyed  a  fine  blooming  time,  wemaVvGxpecl  tlie 
quality  to  be  good.  Barley,  on  clay  foils,  is  bad,  having  never  over- 
come the  coldnefs  of  June.  Oats  generally  look  well,  but  will  not  re- 
turn much  flraw  :  indeed,  the  bulk  of  every  crop  will  be  far  fhort  of 
what  we  reaped  in  the  two  lail  years.  Markets  for  wheat  and  oats  have 
lately  been  rather  upon  the  advance.  As  for  barley,  there  is  a  greater- 
ftock  on  hand  than  ever  remembered  ;  and,  owing  to  tiie  ht^avy  duty 
lately  impofed  upon  malt,  the  demand  is  inconhderable.  The  paftura 
lauds  prefent  a  good  bite,  and  cattle   and   Iheep   of  ?.ll  kinds  maintain 

great 
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great  prices.      Store  pigs  are  much  lower,  and  the  country  full  of  tl  e:n. 
They  will,  however,  be  of  ule  next  winter  in  helping  oil  with  ov;r  bar- 

'  Wool  fells  well,  but  varies  much  In  price,  according  to  the  qualitic?. 
I  believe  we  have  more  varieties  of  fhcej)  in  Glamorgauihire,  than  is  to 
he  found  in  any  other  county  of  the  fame  extent  in  Great  Britain. 
-Thofe  in  the  Vale  are  of  a  large  fizc,  canying  long  coarfe  wool,  fold 
generally  at  is.  per  hb.  On  the  mountains,  the  breed  is  fmall,  yield- 
ing wool  that  fells  at  double  the  former  price.  Of  late  years,  the  Ne\Y 
Leicelters  have  had  a  great  run,  being  not  only  introduced  into  the  low 
country,  but  ufed  by  the  hill  breeders  as  a  crofs  with  their  fmall  Iheep. 
On  rich  lands,  the  pure  Leiceilers  are  found  to  anfwer  well  j  but  a 
mixture  is  preferred  in  all  expoied  fituations.  ' 

Ltiter  from  Lonuoiij  juIy  i  8. 

*  I  hand  you,  below,  the  market  prices  of  this  day,  wliich  have,  on 
the  whole,  ratlier  declined,  owing  to  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  money.  I  am  jail  returned  from  a  jaunt  through  fe\(.nd  of 
the  wellern  counties,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  fields  in 
general  are  loaded  with  as  good  a  crop  as  ever  I  beheld.  Through 
Buckinghamlhire  and  Berklhire,  Avheat  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  a 
great  extenfc,  and  are  moil  luxuriant.  The  turnip  fields  are  in  as  fine 
tilth  as  garden  ground,  and  the  hedge-rows  neatly  kept.  Around  Bath, 
tlie  crop  is  but  middling,  but  became  much  better  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Briftol.  I  obferved  fome  fields  of  oats  near  Reading,  which  will  be 
ready  to  cut  in  eight  days,  if  this  favourable  weather  continues  ;  but  it 
will  be  three  weeks  at  leaft,  till  any  thing  elfe  is  fit  for  the  fickle.  Through 
the  country,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  barley  in  the  Hack- 
yards  ;  and  from  the  late  heavy  tax  on  malt,  and  the  prefent  appearance 
of  the  crop,  the  price  of  this  article  may  ftill  be  expecfled  lower.  By 
the  Sound  lift,  we  are  informed,  that  upwards  of  feventy  vefTels  are 
ready  to  fail  with  foreign  grain  to  Britifh  ports,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  prefent  abundant  fupply,  muft  tend  to  a  redu6lion  of  prices.  ' 

State  of  London  Markets,  July  18. 

Wheat         -         42s.  to  52s.  I'ick  beans  30s.  to  31s.  6d. 

Effex  and  Kent,  55s.  to  58s.  Oats,  long  feed  19s.  to  21s.  6d. 

Fine  do.       -        62s.  to  63s.  Short  fmalls  or 
Rye           -           32s.  to  36s.  Frieflands        21s.  to  24s. 

Barley  *         21s.  to  24s.  Polands  24s.  to  26s. 

Fine  -  25s.  to  26s.  All  per  qr.  of  8  Winch,  bulh. 

Malt  -  6 IS.  to  63s.  nominal.  Fine  flour  5CS.  p.  fack. 

Wliite  peas  35s.  to  40s.  Hay,  from  loos.  to  1 35s.  p.  load. 

Boilers  -        47s.  to  50s.  Cattleat  Smithfi.eld  5s.to5s.  lod. 

Grey  -  34s.  to  36s.  Sheep  -  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Small  beans  33s.  ta  34s.  6d,  Lamb  -  6s.  to  7s. 

.-^ per  flone  of  8  lib.  fink. 

Ip.itANQ, 
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IRELAND. 

[The  following  Letter  was  received  too  late  for  Lift  Number;  but,  judg- 
ing it  may  be  ufeful,  we  have  now  given  it  a  place.] 

Ldfcr  from  a  Gentleman  at  Dubliriy   April  20. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  renders  important  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
agriculture,  by  laying  before  the  pubhc  a  variety  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Every  wellwifher  to  the  caufe  mull  be  gratified  to  find,  that  the 
circulation  of  this  Work  is  fo  exteiifive,  as  a  rapid  improvement  in  rural 
fcience  mull  thereby  be  cfTetSled.  I  will  be  happy  to  render  every  affill- 
ance  in  my  power,  to  increafe  the  demand  for  it  on  this  lide  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

In  the  county  Surveys,  which  I  now  do  myfelf  the  pleafurc  of  fend- 
ing, you  will  find  that  the  rural  management,  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  is  that  of  raifing  repeated  crops  of  grain  as  long  as  tJie  foil 
is  capable  of  yielding  any.  The  land  is  then  left,  for  a  feries  of 
years,  to  acquire  a  fcanty  herbage  from  fpontaneous  vegetation,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  proves  of  little  or  no  value.  This  mode  was  fo  unpro- 
duclive,  that  tillage  was  almofl  altogether  confined  to  the  loweil:  order 
of  landliolders  ;  thofe  of  more  affluence  limiting  their  views  to  padurage, 
badly  conduclcd. 

To  induce  a  fpirit  for  the  improvement  of  Hock  and  tillage,  the 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland  was  inftituted.  By  tlie  exertions  and 
example  of  feveral  of  the  moft  enlightened  members,  improved  huf-- 
bandr)'  has  become  falliionable,  and  ver}-  generally  diffufed  throughout 
the  country.  County  focieties  are  eftabhlhed  in  numerous  fituation?, 
and  a  happy  influence  now  prevails,  for  a  general  improvement,  and  for 
promoting  the  comforts  of  the  lower  orders.  Thefe  confequences  are  of 
ineflimabie  value. 

The  mod  enlightened  of  our  agriculturlfts  confider  that  land,  once 
brought  into  a  fair  tillage  Hate,  may  be  kept  with  advantage,  without  the 
necelTity  of  a  naked  fallow,  under  continual  cropping,  through  means  of 
alternate  *  fallow  crops, '  here  denominated  '  green  crops  ; '  as,  by  means 
of  green  crops  in  drills,  an  opportunity  offers  of  keeping  the  land  com- 
pletely clean.  The  culture  of  green  crops  in  drills  is  invariably  recom- 
mended ;  indeed  the  driUing  fyllem  for  grain  is  gaining  ground,  Cooke's 
machine  being  much  approved  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it. 

A  ploughing  match  was  held  here  during  the  fpring  fhew,  .which 
proved  a  veiy  latisfa£tor\'  exhibition,  and  truly  interefting.  The  work 
perfonncd  by  the  Leiceiter  wheel-plough,  and  Small's  plough,  was  ex- 
cellent.    The  latter  was  declared  vitfcor. 

A  boat,  conftru6led  for  the  conveyance  of  fat  (lock,  lately  fitted  up. 
Las  been  plying  with  much  fuccefs  on  the  grand  canal  from  Tullamore 
to  this  town,  diflance  59  miles  Englifh.  Fare  for  oxen,  8s.  each  ;  cows, 
7s.  ;  veal  calves,  3s.  ;  Iheep,  lambs,  and  fwine,  is.  Britifii  money.  This 
eilabhfhment,  wlien  increafcd,  and  the  canal  more  extended,  will  prove 
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^  very  great  advantage  to  the  remote  weftcrn  dlftri<9:s,  as  enabling  farm- 
ers, in  fucli  i '  nations,  to  forward  fat  llock  to  tlie  metropolis  ;  a  mea- 
fure  they  could  not,  from  the  length  of  journey,  attempt  before,  and 
thereby  oblige  the  landholders  to  difpofe  ot  their  llock  in  a  (lore  ftatc. 

I  find  by  the  perfons  who  come  here  from  your  fide  of  the  water, 
an  opinion  prevails,  th?t  this  country  is  in  an  unfafe  flate  for  flran- 
gers  to  fettle  in.  Irelaiid,  ni  tlie  year  1798,  was  in  a  moll  unfortunate 
and  perilous  condition  ;  but  happily,  the  ferment  which  then  raged,  is 
completely  abated,  and  habits  of  increafed  induftry  and  good  order  are 
ftow  predominant.  I  think  proper  to  apprife  you  of  this  defirable  change, 
that  you  may  take  notice  of  it  in  your  Magazine,  to  encourage  fuch 
perfons  from  your  neighbourhood,  who  may  be  difpofed  to  fettle  here, 
where  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  intelligent  men.  I 
/hall  have  great  pleafure  to  inform  you  on  any  fubjecls  you  require,  io 
far  as  in  my  pow^r. 


Liverpool  Meteorology y    1803. 

Jprll. 
Gentle  (bowers  at  the  beginning.      Lofty  winds. — Sth,  Fair,  ardent 
fun. — 17th,   Rain,  with  high  winds  ;   Still  (bowery,  with  much  hail. — 
27th,   Froft. — 28th,  Gloomy,  with  fogs  ;  Rain,  hail,  or   fnow,  more 
or  lefs,   1 3  days  ;  Wind  approximating  to  the  weft. 

Inch.  Dec.  Inch.   Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,     i      75  Evaporation  of  water,  &c.  2     4 

May, 
I  ft,  High  winds,  with   rain,  hail,  and  fnow. — 7th,  Great  dews,  fo 
t'hat   the   hygrometer   at  noon  was    14  feet   3  inch.   6$  6tc,   without 
any  rain. — loth.  Gloomy  cold  winds,  rather  ftormy. —  14th,  Fair  ar- 
dent fun. — 25th,  Much  lain;  (howery  to  the  end. 

Rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  more  or  lefs,  for  fixteen  days.  Great  approxim- 
ation of  wind  to  W. 

Inch.    Dec.  Inch.     Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,        i     7  Evaporation  of  water,  2     7 

June. 

Showery. — 4th,  Thunder  ftorm,  with  much  rain  in  the  time  ;  faiV 
and  fun. — loth.  Much  rain — i6rh.  Windy;  fair  ardent  fun,  cold 
winds. — 29--h,  Eight  o'clock  A.  M.  thick  fog..  Hygrometer  14  feet 
2  inch.  %  dec-  fair. 

Rain,  more  or  lefs,  thirteen  days.    Greateft  approximation  of  wind  W. 

Inch.  Dec.  In»-^h.     Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,      3     28  Evaporation  of  water,       2     $6 

January  to  June  incL   11     73  Do.  ^o,  li     91 

G.J. 
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Died  at  Edinburgh,  upon  tlie  2d  April,  Sir  J^Lxtp^  JlIoNTGOMF.Rr  of 
Stanhope,  Baronet,  late  Lord  Cliltf  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
much  regretted  by  his  numerous  friends. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  year  1721,  being  fecond  Ton 
of  William  Montgomery,  Efq.  of  Magbie.hill,  to  v\hom  the  county  of 
Tweeddale  was  indebted  for  the  introducflion  of  an  early  fpecies  of  peas, 
and  of  the  red  oats,  the  mod  valuable  variety  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
an  upland  diftritl:.  Sir  James  was  the  lafl  furvivor  of  the  county  iheriffs 
appointed  by  the  Crown  after  the  heritable  jurifditElIons  were  aboliihed, 
and  he  was  the  firft  Scotfman  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  that  oflice  having  always,  before  his 
time,  been  held  by  Englifhmen. 

Before  the  middle  of  laft  century,  the  main  diftinftlon  aimed  at  by 
country  gentlemen,  above  the  charafter  of  mere  Nimrods,  was  that  of 
clafTic  learning  ;  and  the  veneration,  paid  to  ancient  languages,  waa  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  Inveltigation  of  the  nature  of  words  was 
in  danger  of  occupying  excluhvely  that  of  the  nature  of  things.  For- 
tunately, at  the  period  alluded  to,  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  farming  arofe 
among  the  Gentry  in  Scotland  ;  and  England  and  the  Continent  were 
reforted  to  fpr  rural  infoimation,  inllcad  of  the  antiquated  works  of  Ca- 
to,  Virgil,  Varo,  and  Columella.  The  Gentry,  thus  informed,  took  the 
lead  in  the  verification  of  principles  by  experiment  ;  and  the  tenantry,  by 
various  modes  of  m.oral  excitement  and  encouragement,  were  Induced  to 
follow  the  example  fet  to  them.  Sir  James  Montgomery  was  among 
the  firll  to  encourage  this  fpir/t  of  improvement  in  the  various  capacities 
of  country  gentleman,  judge,  and  legiflator.  To  him,  In  a  great  mea- 
fure,  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  aft  of  Parliament,  relaxing  the  reftric- 
tlons  of  entails  ;  that  it  was  not  more  extenfively  ufeful,  proceeded  from 
no  fault  of  his,  but  from  the  formidable  oppofition  that  enfued. 

Sir  James,  at  an  early  period,  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips  Into 
Tweeddale.  We  ftate,  upon  the  authority  of  Adam  Kennedy,  Efq.  of 
Romano,  a  furvivlng  contemporary,  and  fellow- labourer  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Improved  farming,  that  he  himfelf  raifed  turnips  in  drills  fo  early 
as  1757,  ^"^^  ^^^^^  S'''  f<i"Jes  hod  the  Itart  of  him  by  two  or  three ^ears 
in  this  fpecies  of  culture.  Tin's  is  cojifirmed  by  the  information  of 
William  Graham,  a  cpnhdenlial  fervant  or  grieve  of  the  family,  from 
M'hich  it  appears  that  Sir  James  raifed  turnip  upon  his  farm  of  Deans- 
houfes,  pariih  of  Newlanjs,  both  in  broad-^'iil  and  drills,  fo  early  as  fea- 
fon  17S4>  the  latter  drelTed  by  a  regular  proccls  of  horfe-hoelng.  He 
alio,  introduced  the  ufe  of  two-horfe  plon;^hs  without  a  driver,  and  for 
that  purpofe  was  probably  the  firft  in  Tweeddale  who  improved  the 
breed   of  horfes  by  the  importation  of  ftalliuns.     It  is  a  coiroboratlve 
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fart,  that  for  many  years  his  male  foals  were  kept  and  fold  as  ftalliona 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  breed  in  other  quarters  of  the  country. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Tweeddale,  notice  is  taken  of  Sir 
James's  attempts  to  cultivate  mofs  foils.  Where  the  plough  was  ufed, 
and  the  mofs  of  a  moderate  depth,  fo  as  to  allow  the  fubfoil  to  be  turn- 
ed up  and  mixed  with  it,  the  ilfuc  was  generally  fuccefsful,  even  to  the 
efl'ctt  of  raifing  paiture  of  fufficicnt  luxuriance  for  rearing  the  largeft 
fized  ox  ever  bred  in  Tweeddale.  Where  the  fpadc  was  ufed,  as  in 
deep  flow-mofs,  after  much  the  fame  mode  as  adopted  at  Swineridge- 
mulr,  in  Ayrfhire,  the  efFerts  were  by  no  means  fo  fucccfsful,  probably 
owing  to  the  difference  of  climate,  or  quality  of  the  mofs. 

Sir  James's  improvements  upon  the  eftate  of  Killern,  in  Stirlingftn'rc, 
were  reported  by  Mr  Wight,  who  furveyed  that  county  in  1777,  as 
furnilhing  intlances  of  the  moft  perfert  hnfbandry.  We  would  have  ex- 
traded  the  whole  paffage  alluded  to,  but  the  length  of  this  article  calls 
upon  us  to  bring  it  to  a  coiiclufion. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Tweeddale,  infcribed 
to  him  by  the  author,  his  own  parifli  niiniiler,  and  evidently  expreffive 
of  real  heartfelt  elteem,  Sir  James  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  mod  ami- 
able difpofitions  ;  '  whofe  long  continued  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  public  concerns  of  Tweeddale  ;  whofe  readinefs  to  a/Tid,  with  fa- 
lutary  advice  and  counfel,  every  individual  of  her  fons  ;  together  with 
his  conciliatory  urbanity  of  inanners,  originating  in  humanity,  not  in 
artiftcial  politenefs,  had  fince  llamped  him  with  the  character,  as  they 
had  gained  him  the  appellation,  of  the  Father  of  the  County.  ' 

On  the  17th  of  June,  died,  at  Haddington,  Mr  Robert  Sommerv 
viLLE,  furgeon  there. — Mr  Sommerville  poflefled  a  large  Itock  of  natural 
abihties,  which  he  cultivated  affiduoufly,  and,  on  various  occafions,  dif- 
played  confiderable  information  concerning  the  rural  and  political  economy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  affilled  in  condi;6ling  the  three  firft  volumes  of 
this  Work  ;  and  was  much  employed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  Baronet,  during 
the  period  he  prefidcd  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  number  of  his 
communications  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  Traniadtions  of  that  Beard,  and 
alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Highland  Society  ;  from  whom  he  fuccelfively  received 
prize  medals,  and  other  marks  of  approliation. 

Died  lately,  at  Crawhill,  Mr  Thomas  Lee,  an  eminent  Eafl-Lothian 
farmer. — Mr  Lee  came  from  Berwickftiire  to  Eall-Lothian,  at  Whitfun- 
day  1771  ;  at  which  time  he  entered  to  Thornton  Loch,  a  fann  belonging 
to  Mr  Niil^et  of  Dirleton.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  turnip 
hnfbandry,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  who  had  alfo  taken  farms  from  Mr 
Nifbet,  were  among  the  fu-il  who  introduced  the  culture  of  that  valuable 
root,  on  a  large  fcale,  into  that  county,  over  w'hich  it  loon  fpread  with 
great  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  plt-ntifulnef.  of  fea-weed,  it  was  then  cuf- 
tomary  to  keep  the  coail  llde  lands  conftantly  under  grain  crops ;  and 
when  Mr  Lee  iirfl  left  the  fields  unfown  with  grain,  that  were  intended 
for  turnip,  his  fapient  neighbours  fagely  concluded  that  he  was  unable  to 
purchafc  feed  corn,  ajid,  uf  courfe;  prognoilicatcd  his  immediate  down- 
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fal.  A  ^t\v  years,  however,  con\nnced  them  that  they  had  entertained 
an  erroneous  opinion,  and  did  away  the  prejudices  originally  imbibed 
againft  Mr  Lee,  and  the  fyilcm  introduced  by  him.  In  1793,  ^^^  ^^^ 
removed  to  the  farm  of  Crawhill,  on  the  fame  ellate,  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  in  the  hke  ikilful  manner  as  difplayeil  in  his  firft  attempt. 
In  a  word,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer,  a  good  neighbour,  much  refpedted 
by  his  friends,  and  now  defervedly  lamented  by  every  one  who  had  the 
pleafure  of  his  acquaintance. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  *  An  Effay  on  the  whole  Procefs  of 
Propagating  Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  on  various  Soils,  including  the  parti- 
culars of  the  modern  mode  of .  cultivating  it  with  great  fuccefs,  even  on 
ftrong  Clays, '  will  foon  be  pubhflied  by  Mr  Scott,  Chatteris,  Cam- 
bridgefhire.  This  publication  is  llrongly  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Baronet,  as  ot  importance  to  Britifh  agiiculture,  being  wrote  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  extenfive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  tho- 
rough praftical  knowledge  of  the  fubjei^  inveftigated. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eplcurui's  Reply  is  under  con  fide  ration. 

The  Stn8ures  of  T.  X.  upon  the  malt  tax  (hall  appear  in  our  next.— 
This  Gentleman  will  pleafe  attend,  that  the  leading  article  of  intelli- 
jrence  is  always  drawn  up  by  the  Condudlor,  and  that  he  alone  is  refpon- 
iible  for  the  information  therein  given. 

Mr  T,  S.'s  Anfwcrs  to  tlie  obfervatlons  of  *  A  Friend  to  Improve' 
7nents  ;  '  and  it  is  not  our  fault  that  they  are  delayed.  Thinking,  as  wc 
do,  that  he  mlllakes  the  queftion  in  various  refpedls,  a  few  remarks 
fhall  be  added. 

We  are  extremely  forry  that  the  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Mofs 
I^ancty  which,  in  our  lafl,  was  promifed  a  place,  has  been  accidentally 
neglcded.     Wc  fhall  compenfate  that  deficiency  in  our  next  Number. 

The  fecond  Letter  on  Thra/Inng  Machines,  the  Review  of  IMr  Amos's 
Treatife  on  the  Drill  Hujhandry,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  are  un- 
avoidably poftponcd.  The  quantity  of  materials  now  in  hand  renders  it 
impracticable  for  us  to  Infert  the  favours  of  our  correfpondents  regular- 
ly ;  but  impartial  attention  Ihall  be  beftowed  upon  them  in  courfe. 

The  Surveys  of  the  Counties  of  WickloiVy  Dublin,  Doivth  and  Cavan, 
with  feveral  other  agricultural  publications,  are  in  the  hands  of  our  Re- 
viewers. 

Various  articles  of  intelligence  were  too  late  of  coming  to  hand. 

No.  XV  [.  will  be  publifhed  on  Monday  the  7th  November. 

RRRATJ. — In  page  297,  18  lines  from  bottom,  inftead  of  annually, 
read  'which  afiriually  ;  and  in  the  fuccccding  line,  for  confine^  read 
confirm* 
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BRANCH    I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTORS    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  EddleJJofie  Fm'ming  Club, 
Sir, 

1  HE  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Magazine,  has  excited  a  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  inquiry  among  farmers,  as  the  exifting  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry has  tended  to  the  more  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Ma- 
gazine. Farmers  are  forming  themf\2lves  into  clubs,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcufling  farming  topics,  inftead  of  that  of  hard-drinking. 

I  cannot  but  approve  of  fuch  inftitutions,  as  both  a  rational  and 
improving  mode  of  fecial  intcrcourfe  ;  but,  as  example  (limulates 
to  imitation,  more  powerfully  than  precept  to  obfervance,  I  fliall 
lay  before  your  readers,  a  fhort  account  of  the  inftitutions,  and 
the  proceedings  of  a  Club  of  practical  farmers,  which  commenced 
laft  winter  in  the  parifti  of  Eddleftone  and  county  of  Tweeddale, 
that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  the  precedent  may  go  and  do 
likewife. 

The  club  is  limited  to  fuch  numbers  as  can  conveniently  meet 
alternately,  once  a  month,  at  each  other's  houfes  ;  where  the  land- 
lord gives  a  plain  dinner  of  beef  and  greens,  with  whiiky  punch, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  barley. 

To  prevent  all  chances  of  difcord,  the  topics  of  religion  and 
politics  are  excluded,  and  difcuffion  is  confined  to  farming ; — for 
the  fame  purpofe,  one  black  ball,  at  the  ballot,  excludes  any  new 
member  propofcd  for  admiflion. 

To  prevent  confufion,  one  only  muft  fpeak  at  a  time,  addrcfling 
himfelf  to  the  prefes  ;  wfeo  has  power  to   impof^J  (ojall  fines  fd^ 
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nidenefs,  Indecency,  &c. ;  his  authority  being  fan£lioned  by  the 
penalty  of  exclufion  in  cafe  of  dlfobedience. 

A  fmall  annual  payment,  together  with  fines  for  abfence,  &c. 
go  to  purchafe  books  for  a  common  library.  The  firil  book  pur- 
chafed  waS  your  Magazine, 

The  odier  rules  are  jufl:  fuch  as  common  fenfe  readily  dictates 
for  all  fuch  inftitutions  •,  I  fliall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  a  mi- 
nute fpecification,  but  merely  notice  one  which  may  perhaps 
be  conlldered  as  not  inexpedient. — In  cafe  of  difagreement  be- 
tween two  members,  cither  on  account  of  fuppofed  perfonal  in- 
falt,  or  from  miiundcrilanding  of  the  terms  pf  a  bargain,  in  the 
oourfe  of  dally  tranfacilons  ;  fuid  members  are  bound  to  fettle 
their  difference,  by  the  arbitration  of  any  three  club  members 
they  fliall  agree  upon  ;  and  ihail  not  go  to  law,  under  penalty 
of  exclufion  from  the  Club. 

At  each  meeting,  a  farming  topic  is  given  out  as  the  fub- 
yzB:  o  difculhon  at  the  enfuing  one  •,  and  (as  is  neceflary  in  all 
meetings  of  the  kind)  it  is  found  expedient  that  fome  member 
in  particular  fliould  come  peculiarly  prepared,  either  with  a  writ- 
ten elTay,  or  to  fpeak  at  large  to  the  quefi:ion.  One  plain  coun- 
try farmer  has  delivered  in  four  eflays  on  different  fubjedlis,  writ- 
ten whh  good  fenfe,  and  intelligibly  exprcffed,  which  I  have 
feen.  A  very  fliort  account  of  thefe  will  convey  to  other  practi- 
cal farmers  a  general  notion  of  what  their  Eddleftone  brethren 
nre  about. 

The  firft  is  upon  the  queftlon  of  the  preference  of  a  four-flilft 
or  five-fliift  rotation  after  dunging  (the  fhifts,  there,  mod  com- 
monly in  practice  on  the  land  in  conltant  culture)  for  the  light 
turnip  foil  of  Eddleftone  water. 

The  farmer  obferves,  in  general,  that,  upon  the  four-fhift  ro- 
tation, all  the  crops  may  be  expected  to  be  better  •,  both,  becaufe 
the  land  is  kept  more  thoroughly  clean,  from  the  quicker  recur- 
rence of  the  fallow  j  and  alfo,  becaufe  none  of  them  are  fo  far 
from  the  dunging  as  the  laft  one  of  the  five-fliift  courfe  muft  be  \ 
befides  that  more  dung  m.ay  be  made  from  the  greater  proportion 
of  turnip  crop. 

The  hve-ftiift  courfe  muft  either  admit  of  peas  after  the  oat 
crop  ;  or  of  <^  fccond year  of  hay  crop  ;  or  of  a  years pajjure  after 
the  hay  crop. — Peas  are  objeded  to,  being  a  precarious  crop, 
and  generally  allowing  the  ground  to  become  poifoned  with  grafs 
roots,  or  other  weeds  :  If,  indeed,  they  were  drilled  and  horfe- 
hoed,  with  a  little  dung,  the  rotation  roight  be  more  properly 
extended  to  fix  fliifts  •,  that  is,  by  taking  a  crop  of  oats  after  the 
peas  :  But  as  pc2S  muft  be  fown  fo  much  earlier  than  turnip,  as 
not  to  allow  of  th^  fame  preparatory  fpring  fallowing  before  fow- 
ing,  and,   at  any  rate,  in  growing,  foon  interrupt  the  progref* 
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of  the  plougli,  a  drilled  peas  fallow  Is  nothing  comparable  to  a 
turnip  one  •, — beans,  thouijjh  enfier  horfe-hoeil,  are  inadmilFible  in 
our  late  climate.  In  regard  to  a  fecond  year  of  cut  hay,  experi- 
ence has,  uniformly  fhown,  that  it  never  produces  half  a  crop  ; 
and,  from  want  of  thorouj];h  cover,  the  land  is  fuflcred  to  run  tq 
weeds.  As  to  one  year's  padure  after  hay  j  if  the  land  has  been 
fo  properly  fown  as  to  yield  good  hay,  it  cannot  have  fufliciency 
of  clofe  fward  to  make  good  pafiure  ;  or,  if  fown  thick  enough 
for  good  pafture  the  fecond  year,  the  plants  would  ftarve  one  ano- 
ther, and  produce  no  weight  of  hay  crop.  Indeed,  where  feve- 
ral  years  pafture  is  admitted  into  an  extenfive  rotation,  by  which 
a  farmer,  whofe  fituation  fuits  it,  intends  to  go  over  all  his  farm, 
with  improvement ;  it  is  recommended  that  the  land  fliould  be 
fown,  entirely  with  a  view  to  pafiure ;  and  fbould  be  paflured 
from  the  firlt,  without  being  cut  at  all. 

From  fuch  preliminary  obfervations  (which  the  following  table 
will  make  more  plain),  a  calculation  is  inftituted  of  the  relative 
produce  of  a  rotation  of  four  and  that  of  five  fliifts. 

Four  Shifts. 

Produce  per  Acre, 
ift,  Turnip,  at  3I.  los.  per  acre,  deducting  2s.  for 

feed,  -  -  -  L.  3     8     o 

ad,  Barley,    8  bolls   per  acre,  at   i8s.  per  boll,  de- 
ducting half  a  boil  for  feed  at  ps.  -  6150 
^d,  Hay,  at  200  ftone  per  acre,  at  7xd.  per  ftone, 

deducing  17s.  for  feed  -  580 

^  4th,  Oats,  7  bolls  per  acre,  at  15  s.  deducting  one  boll 

for  feed  -  -  -  4100 


L.  20 

The  average  produce  of  an  acre,  under  this  rotation, 
is  therefore  20I.  is.  divided  among  four,  or  5I.  3d. 

Five  Shifts. 

To  efFe£i:  this  extent  of  rotation,  a  fecond  cutting 
of  hay,  or  a  year's  pailure,  muft  be  brought  in  after 
No.  3d  in  the  foregoing  rotation,  or  elfe  a  crop  of 
peas  after  No.  4th.  Neither  of  them  would  be  profit- 
able •,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the  above  numbers  would 
be  fo  good  as  under  the  rotation  of  four  fhifts.  But 
;o  afford  all  fair  play  to  the  five-fiiift  rotation,  v/e 
fhall  allow  that  all  its  crops  fimilar  to  that  of  four 
fhifts  fliall  be  equally  good  ;  and  we  fhall  take  the 
fecond  year's  hay  crop,  or  the  year's  pafiure  after 
hay,  or  the  peas  after  oats,  all  of  them  at  the  value  of 
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Brought  over         -         L.  20     i     © 
a  decent  crop  of  peas ;  which  we  fliall  rate  at  a  pro- 
duce of  4  bolls  per   acre  (though  Lord  Kalmes  only- 
rates  peas  at  2,  or  2\)\  thence  4  bolls  at  i6s.  dedu6l- 
ing  I  boll  for  feed  -  -  -  280 


L. 22     9     o 

This,  added  to  fhe  return  per  acre  of  the  fimilar  crops,  at  the 
fame  rate  as  in  the  foar-fhift  rotation,  gives  22I.  9s. ;  which,  di- 
vided among  five  acres,  averages  4I.  9s.  pfd.  per  acre. 

By  this  calculation,  upon  a  farm  of  1 00  acres,  the  yearly  dif- 
ference of  produce  from  a  four-fhift  rotation,  would  exceed  that 
from  one  of  five  fhifts  by  52I.  is.  8d. 

In  a  fecond  ellay  wpon  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  land  for 
turnip,  I  find  a  particular  mode  of  ribbing  recommended  by  good 
reafons.  The  ftubble  of  the  preceding  crop  is  to  be  firft  clean 
ploughed  and  harrowed  •,  the  ribbing  is  then  direfted  to  run  aflant 
the  former  direction  of  ploughing,  where  wetnefs  does  not  pre- 
vent, at  about  an  angle  of  20  degrees  ;  the  ribbing  is  begun  at 
the  middle,  and  extended  out  to  each  hand  ;  the  near  horfe  going 
always  in  the  hollow  furrow,  and  the  right  hand  one  on  the  firm 
land  ;  fo  that  the  earth  raifed  never  falls  into  a  hollow  furrow 
previoufly  formed.  If  the  land  is  perfe^lly  clean,  jufl;  fplit  thefe 
ribs  over  dung  laid  in  the  hollov/s,  and  fow  turnip  on  the  new  ridge. 

In  a  third  eflay,  upon  lifting  and  laying  down  various  fpecies 
of  outfield,  the  only  thing  I  flrall  ftate,  is  a  mode  of  renovating 
outfield,  whirh  had  been  previoufly  limed  and  exliauiled  by  crop- 
ping— a  fituahon  -frequently  to  be  met  with.  Firft,  a  complete 
fummer  fallow  :  The  land  then  to  be  laid  up  in  ridges,  like  thofe 
formed  for  drilled  turnip,  through  winter  :  Next  fummer,  re- 
verfe  thefe  ridges  repeatedly,  merely  by  cleaving  them  :  To  lyc 
all  next  winter. in  this  form  of  ridges  :  Next  fpring-,  to  dung  the 
hollows  with  compoft,  which  hath  in  the  interim  been  prepared  j 
this  to  be  covered  by  cleaving  the  ridges  ;  and  on  the  new  ridges, 
formed  by  this  operation,  fuw  turnip,  to  be  confumed  upon  the 
field.  The  rationale  of  the  pra£lice  is,  to  obtain  every  poflible  at- 
mofpherical  advantage,  by  the  long  expofure  of  as  much  furface  as 
poflible. 

In  a  fourth  effay,  upon  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,  after  various 
rules  as  to  choice  o^  breeders,  fome  obfervations  occur  in  regard 
to  the  pcflibiliry  and  economy  of  reariiig  calves  on  very  little 
milk,  by  the  fubftitution  of  hay  or  lintfeed  teas.  As  it  was 
ftated,  that  Sir  George  Montgomery,  iiad  raifed  20  calves  laft 
feafon,  with  almoft  no  more  milk  I'lan  was  fufficient  to  initiate 
them  to  the  pra6tice  of  drinking  Jiay  or  lintfeed  teas,  which 
calves  were  then  (beginr^ing  of  Augult)  all  alive  and  thriving; 
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fome  of  the  members,  who  rear  each  5  or  6  calves  a  piece  year- 
ly, refolved,  that  each  fliould  rillc  a  calf,  In  verifying  the  experi- 
ment, againft  next  feafon,  and  report  to  tlie  Club. 

If  you  think  the  publication  of  this  may  be  of  ufe,  publilli  it  ; 
if  not,  I  need  not  dirc£l:  one  of  your  extenfive  intelligeixe,  to 
the  proper  ufe  of  wade  paper.     Yours,  &c.  C.  F. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  obferve  the  proceedings  of  our  Eddlellone  Brethren  with 
much  fatisfadion,  and  would  rejoice  were  fimilar  inftitutions 
formed  in  every  diftrirt,  or  extenfive  parifli,  in  Scotland.  The 
rules  adopted  by  the  Club,  feem  well  calculated  for  general  imi- 
tation;  and  it  is  only  from  a  fteady  acUierencc  to  them,  that  re- 
gularity can  be  maintamed,  or  the  inditution  itfelf  fecured  from  a 
fpeedy  dilTolution. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  four-courfe  {hift  are  judicioufly 
flated.  In  fact,  they  are  fandioned  by  the  practice  of  our  belt 
agriculturifls.  A  five,  or  a  feven-courfe  fliift,  forms  no  part  of  our 
creed,  as  they  conftantly  lead  to  grafs  cropping. 

It  will  give  give  us  pleafurc  to  hear  frequently  from  the  Club, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  tri-als  intended  to  be  made,  of  hay 
or  lintfeed  teas,  inilead  of  m.ilk,  in  the  rearing  of  calves.  If  fuch 
fubd-itutes  are  found  to  anfwer,  the  expence  of  rearing  calves 
rnuft  be  much  reduced,  and  the  articles  of  milk  and  butter  be- 
come more  plentiful  in  our  markets.  N. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Mamifaclure  of  Bunkp  Cheefe, 


Sir, 


Having  feen  feveral  Numbers  of  your  Magazine,  and  re- 
marked, that  none  of  your  Correfpondent^  have  treated  on  the 
Management  of  the  Dairy,  although  a  fubjecl  truly  connected 
with  rural  affairs  ;  I  am  therefore,  induced  to  fend  you  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations.  In  this  part  of  the  well  country,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dunlop  parifli,*  where  the  very  n;ime,  at  a 
diftance,  gives  an  agreeable  Savour  to  the  cheefe  dairy,  huf- 
bandry  is  well  underftood.  I  have  therefore  takvrn  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the  proccfs  of  making  that  article, 
which  poffibly  will  afford  fome  entertainment  to  your  numerous 
readers. 

When  a  farmer  is  poffefl;  of  a  dozen  of  milch  cow?,  or  up- 
wards, it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  heft  cheefes  are  made, 
when  this  is  done  every  day,  that  is,  the  one  half  of  the  milk  im» 
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niedlately  from  tlie  cows,  and  the  other  not  above  twelve  "hours 
old  ;  then  the  milk  will  not  readily  have  contracted  any  taint 
from  the  dilhes  in  which  it  is  kept,  nor  from  the  weather,  which 
it  is  apt  to  do  in  fummer ;  and  the  newer  the  nnlk  is,  it  will  confe- 
quently  require  the  lefs  thickening  to  curdle  it.  Very  little  de- 
pends on  the  fize  of  the  cheefe  \  it  may  be  equally  good  from  20 
to  60  pounds.  The  common  mode  of  making  them  here,  is  thi?, 
After  the  milk  is  broui^ht  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  (no  doubr, 
the  nearer  that  of  new  milk  the  better),  it  is  all  put  into  a  large 
vefTel,  made  on  purpofe,  where  it  receives  the  thickening,  and  i^ 
c;overcd  clofe  up  for  a  fhort  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes, when,  if  the  thickening  is  good,  it  will  be  curdled  •,  then 
it  is  gently  (lirrcd  about,  when  the  whey  begins  immediately  to 
feparate,  -which  is  always  taken  off  as  it'gathers,  until  the  curd 
begins  to  turn  pretty  folid  ;  afterwards,  it  is  generally  put  into  a 
drainer,  a  dilh  alfo  made  on  purpofe,  with  fmall  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  cover  of  which  any  convenient  weight  is  applied. 
When  it  has  ftood  feme  time  this  way,  and  pretty  dry,  it  is  re- 
turned again  into  the  firil  diQi,  where  it  is  cut  into  very  fmall 
pieces,  by  means  of  a  knife,  which  has  three  or  four  blades,  fix- 
ed on  prongs  from  the  handle,  v/hich  cut  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  ;  and  then  it  is  falted,  and  properly  m.ixed  by  the  hand. 
Laftly,  it  is  put  into  a  cheejut^  which  is  a  {lout  made  diffi  with  iron 
hoops,  and  a  cloth  is  put  between  this  difh  and  the  curd,  which 
has  a  cover  that  goes  exactly  into  it.  In  this  ftatc  it  is  put  into 
the  prefs,  which  is  a  large  fquare  ftone,  commonly  from  12  to 
10  cwt.  fixed  in  a  wooden  fram.e,  with  an  iron  fcrew  in  the  mid- 
dle for  raifing  and  lowering  it :  every  now  and  then  it  is  taken 
out,  and  dry  cloths  put  round  it,  until  it  parts  vi-ith  the  whey 
completely.  When  this  is  fufpe<Sled  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  laid  aGde 
for  a  day  or  two,  when,  if  tlicre  is  tlie  leafb  appearance  of  whey, 
it  mud  again  be  put  into  the^prefs  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  cloth 
will  always  indicate  if  any  whey  remai-ns.  As  fuon  as  it  is  afcer- 
tained  that  there  is  none,  the  cheefe  is  laid  p.:fl:,  upon  boards 
made  on  purpofe,  which  diould  always  be  as  broad  as  the 
cheefe.  Sometimes  it  is  laid  upon  a  deal  floor  ;  but  wherever 
they  are  laid,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  turn  them  frequently,  and 
to  clean  the  boards  or  floor  they  lye  on,  and  to  notice  if  they 
keep  from  running  any  whey,  as  no  cheefe  will  keep  well  that 
has  the  leaft  whey  remaining  •,  and  wlien  that  part  fours,  a 
difagreeable  tafle  is  generally  communicatd  to  tlie  whole  cheefe. 
Indeed  the  m.aterial  article  in  making  cheefe  is,  to  be  attentive 
to  have  the  thickening  (or  reni'.et,  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places), 
particularly  found  and  good,  as  the  fmaller  the  quantity  that 
is  ufed,  the  better  for  the  cheefe  *,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  have  a 
got>d  cheefe,  where  an  immoderate  quantity  i§  ufed  j  for,  befides 
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giving  the  cheefe  a  very  bad  tafte  and  frnell,  it  a£ls  generally  as 
yeaft  upon  it  in  the  cuiing,  and  blows  up  the  clicele  full  of 
fmall  holes  :  this  will  alfo  happen,  though  in  a  Jefs  degree,  by 
allovi'ing  the  cheefe  to  lye  too  long  on  one  fide.  Tbere  are  a 
number  of  modes,  after  the  cheefes  are  cured,  of  polilhing  them 
for  market ;  but  thefo  are  rather  a  hurt,  than  any  advantage  5  all 
that  is  necellary,  befides  turning,  is  to  give  them  a  rubbing,  now 
and  then,  with  a  hard  coarfe  cloth,  particularly  after  harved, 
when  they  will  tend  to  breed  mites.  So  fond  are  fonie  of  the 
colour  of  cheefes  on  the  outfide,  that  I  have  feen  numbers  of 
Englifli  cheefes,  fet  off  for  market,  by  painting  them  wirh  Spanifh 
brown  and  lintfeed  oil.  There  are  a  number  of  parifhes  round 
Dunlop,  that  make  cheefes  equally  good,  and  in  far  greater  quan- 
tity ;  and  indeed,  from  a  good  part  of  Ayrfhire,  when  once  the 
cheefes  are  carried  to  a  diftance,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Dunlop  cheefes.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  however,  there  is 
not  much  butter  made,  and  confequently,  the  people  are  not  (o 
well  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  of  that  article.  If  any 
of  your  Correfpondents,  would  give  their  information,  concern- 
ing the  beft  mode  of  managing  and  curing  of  butter,  both  from 
milk  and  cream,  it  would  be  efteemed  obliging,  by  fome  of 
your  readers.  If  thefe  few  hints  are  agreeable,  you  may  hear 
from  me  afterwards.  And  in  the  mean  time,  wiibing  every  fuc- 
cefs  to  your  ufeful  Work,  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

Amicus. 
Dalryy  3.  Jufte  1803. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Mojfes. 
Sir, 

In  the  February  Number  of  your  Magsr-^ine,  I  obfcrve  a 
query  concerning  the  culture  of  modes,  by  a  gentleman,  wlio 
ifubfcribes  himfelf  Novice  Junior.  The  improvement  of  Mofs, 
without  the  aid  of  lime,  is  a  fubjeCl  which  has,  of  late,  occupied 
a  confiderable  part  of  my  attention.  I  would  not,  however,  have 
taken  it  upon  me  to  anfwer  the  query  of  Novice  Junior,  had  it 
not  occurred,  that  others,  of  greater  obfervation  and  experience, 
might,  from  the  fame  feelings,  be  induced  to  withhold  their  more 
valuable  information. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  confiderable  tracts  of  peat  mofs, 
have  lately  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  general  method 
of  improvement  has  been  by  liming,  which,  with  the  forming  in- 
to ridges,  is  often  attended  with  an  expence  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
an  acre.  Burning  of  the  mofs,  has  been  fuccefsfully  tried  by 
feveral  perfons,  although  it  is  much  decried  by  the  favourers  of 
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the  Sivtndridgemuir  Syjlcm.  As  this  is  the  only  method  I  know, 
of  bringing  any  extent  of  mofs  into  cultivation,  lulthout  the  hene^ 
fit  of  limCf  I  fhall  attempt  to  give  your  Correfpondent  fuch  direc- 
tions for  pra6lifing  that  mode  of  culture,  as  I  have  learned  from 
obfervation,  and  from  the  experience  of  others. 

When  the  mofs  is  very  dry  in  fummer,  let  fmall  fires  be 
kindled  in  thofe  places  which  are  a  little  elevated  ;  or  u'here, 
from  the  furface  being  broken,  the  turf  has  begun  to  rot.  Small 
patches  may  by  thefe  means  be  burnt,  at  fuch  convenient  dif- 
tances,  that  the  aflies  may,  for  the  mofl  part,  be  thrown  or  fpread 
over  the  whole  furface,  with  a  fpade  or  fliovel.  After  the  field 
has  been  thus  burnt,  it  may  be  formed  into  ridges,  and  the 
afhes  fpread  as  the  labour  advances. 

If  the  furface  of  the  mofs  be  fmooth  and  unbroken,  it  may  not 
be   eafily  burnt  in  the   manner  above  recommended.     It  muft, 
therefore,   be  previoufly  formed   into  ridges  with  the  plough  or 
fpade,  leaving  a  ftripe  of  fix  or  eight  inches  breadth  in  every  fur 
unturned.     Thefe  ftripcs  muft  afterwards  be  cut  in^o  very  thin 
ilices,   and  thrown  on  the  ridges  to  dry.     A  proper  opportunity 
muft  then  be  taken,  for  kindling  them  in  different  places  of  the 
field,  when  the  fire  will  fpread  over  the  vi'hole  furface,  and  leave 
it  covered  with  u  fine  cruft  of  afhes.     It  will  readily  occur,  that 
the  beft  time  for  burning  muft  be,  before  the  drought  has  pene- 
trated to  any  confiderable  depth  j  for  if  the  furface  be  covered 
with  aflies  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  or  two  inches,  it  is  abund- 
antly fufhcient.     When  the  mofs  has  been  laboured   during  the 
winter  months,   it   is   generally  burnt  the   following  fpring.     I 
have  been  informed  by  one  perfon,  that  (when  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  rain,)  he  has  often  fet  fire  to  his  mofs  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  fown  the  feed  before  night.     In  thofe  places  where  the 
fire  was  not  extinguifhed,  before  fowing,  he  would  have  beat  thq 
furface  with  a  fpade,  or  fmothered  it  by  throwing  on  a  little  mofs. 
The  alhes  would  have  been  fo  warm,  that  the  feed  would  literally 
have  jumped  •,  yet  the  vegetation  was  fo  quick,  that  although  his 
neighbours  had  been  two  weekb  earlier  in  fowing  upon  their  clay 
lands,  his  crop  would  have  been  fooneft  cut. 

It  may  he  here  obferved,  that  befides  burning  after  the  man- 
ner I  have  explained,  fome  people  give  a  light  drefling,  of  per- 
haps 40  or  50  bolls  of  flacked  lime,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix 
tons  of  ftoncs,  per  acre.  I  am  aflured  that  the  lime  will  do  no 
manner  of  good  to  the  two  firft  crops,  as  thefe,  with  the  aflies 
alone,  are  generally  rather  too  ftrong  as  otherwife  ;  but  if  thq 
cropping  is  to  be  longer  continued,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  will 
be  of  fcrvicc.  Novice  junior  may,  however,  agree  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  inftead  of  following  our  plan,  of  taking  three  or 
more  fuccclhve  crops  of  oats  from  newly  improved  peat- mofs,  it 

would 
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would  be  advantageous  to  lay  it  down  earlier  with  grafs  feeds  *,  for 
it  will  be  obft-rved,  that  thefe  frefli  foils  arc  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  raifiii^  of  hay  crops.  The  hay  feed  generally  fown  on  tliefe 
foils,  is  called  foft  grafs.  It  admits  of  being  cut  for  feveral 
years ;  and  the  fecond  year's  crop  is  always  better  than  the  firft. 

When  a  fulTicient  quantity  of  dung  can  be  procured,  fome 
reckon  it  good  management,  to  plant  the  mofs  the  firil  year  with 
potatoes,  in  the  form  of  lazy  beds.  Two  of  thefe  beds  may  after- 
wards be  thrown  together  ;  and  when  fown  next  feafon  with  oats, 
a  good  crop  always  follows.  It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  the 
benefit  of  this  manure  is  fooner  loft  than  that  of  lime  or  aflies. 

It  now  remains,  to  fpeak  of  th«  expence  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peat-mofs  by  burning.  The  ridges  are  moft  commonly 
formed  with  the  fpade,  and  by  a  mode  of  digging,  called  couping  ; 
which  is,  by  cutting  the  turf  into  oblong  pieces,  and  turning  them 
about  half  over,  or  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  refemble  ploughing. 
When  the  mofs  is  fmooth,  and  eafily  turned,  it  may  be  digged  in 
this  manner,  for  from  forty  to  fifty  fliillings  per  acre.  Others 
approve  of  the  common  method  of  digging,  which  they  call  turn- 
fpading,  or  turn-fpaded,  but  it  is  more  expenfive.  The  burning 
may  be  done  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  fhillings  per  acre.  And  the 
Only  other  piece  of  labour  feems  to  be,  the  covering  of  the  feed, 
which  may  be  done  with  a  thorn  bu(h,  or  with  hand  hoes,  or 
with  a  light  harrow,  as  the  turf  is  more  or  lefs  tender. 

The  expence  therefore  per  acre  will  be  nearly  as  follows  ; 

Digging  -    ^  -  -  -  L.  2     5     o 

Burning  and  fpreading  the  afhes  -  -  o   10     o 

Covering  the  feed,  four  perfons  being  fufficient  to  the 

hoeing  of  one  acre  in  a  day  -  -  0100 


Expence  of  labour  -  -         L.  3     5     o 

If  the  ridges  are  formed  with  the  plough.  It  is  prefumed  that 
at  leaft  twenty  (hillings  may  be  deduded  from  the  article  of 
digging. 

If  you  (hall  con(ider  this  paper  to  be  deferving  of  the  attention 
of  Novice  Junior,  I  will  thank  you  for  inferting  it  in  your 
Magazine.  The  name  of  the  writer  can  add  nothing  to  its  va^ 
lue.  Novice  Junior  may,  however,  reil  aiTured,  that  it  containi 
nothing  upon  the  fubjecf  of  burning,  but  what  has  been  pradlifed 
by  others,  and  what  1  myfelf  intend  immediately  to  adopt,  in  the 
improvement  of  a  confiderable  trad  of  peat-mofs,  in  a  higli,  un- 
favourable fituation.  Only,  1  will  attempt  to  raife  turnips,  on  a 
part,  as  a  firft  crop  ;  and  I  will  lay  down  a  piece  of  the  very 
parfeft  with  grafs  feeds,  without  taking  a  crop  of  grain.     I  will 

aif© 
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2l\\o  try  fome  espeiirnents ;  which,  if  fuccefsful,  flinll  be  commu- 
nicated to  Novice  Junior,  through  the  channel  of  your  Maga- 
zine.    I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

j^yrjlyire,  28.  March,  I  803.  D. 


FOR    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

On  improving  Peat-BogSy  by  Paring  and  Burning,      ExiraEled^  by 
pervijjjion,  from  Mr  Steele* s  Manufcript  Hijlory  of  Peat-mofs. 

After  a  peat-mofs  hath  been  efFe£lually  drained,  although 
it  will,  of  its  own  accord,  in  time,  produce  plenty  of  grafs  for 
cattle  i  yet  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  quickly  the  bell 
cr<^p3,  to  level,  pare,  and  burn  irs  furface. 

Some  moilcs  have  been  pitted  for  fuel  •,  and  the  generality  of 
thofe  that  are  in  a  (late  cf  nature,  have  a  very  unequal  furface, 
rifing  into  hillocks  of  a  foft  and  fungous  texture.  The  pits 
lliould  be  filled  up  with  a  portion  of  wliat  is  pared  off  the  hil- 
locks ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  fubftance  of  thefe  hillocks, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  loofe,  foft  furface  of  the  bog,  (hould 
be  burnt.  Some  inches  deep,  alfo,  of  the  former  peat  furface, 
/hould  be  pared  off  and  burnt. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Suffolk,  the  following  juft  re- 
mark is  made  on  this  fubject  :  *  It  is  fcarceiy  poilible  to  bring 
boggy,  moory,  peat  foils,  from  a  flate  of  nature  into  cultiva- 
tion, without  the  afiiftance  of  fire  ;  which  never  fails,  but  be- 
caufe  the  men  employed  do  not  pare  deep  enough.  ' 

Thomas  Kinnear  Efq.  of  Kinloch,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  be- 
gan to  improve  a  very  deep  peat-mofs  on  his  eftate,  about  four- 
teen years  ago.  It  was  then  covered  with  heath,  and  did  not 
yield  the  value  of  fixpence  per  acre.  He  has  now  let  part  of 
it  for  upwards  of  2I.  per  acre. 

After  draining  this  mofs,  Mr  Kinnear  cat  off,  with  a  com- 
mote fpade,  all  the  heights  and  rifing  tufts  of  the  foil,  and  alfo 
a  great  deal  of  the  coarfe  peat,  full  of  recent  fibrous  roots; 
and  what  remained  of  the  turfs,  after  filling  up  holes,  and  le- 
velling inequalities,  were  collected  together,  and  piled  up  in 
heaps  to  dry,  and  thereafter  burnt,  and  the  afhes  fpread  on  the 
furface,  fo  as  to  cover  it  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

The  afhes,  as  foon  as  produced,  were  fpread  and  mixed  with 
the  peat  foil,  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  fport  of  the  winds, 
or  being  exhaufled  in  detached  fpoLs  by  rains. 

From  the  efFe£lual  drainage  which  this  peat-bog  received,  it 
funk  and  confolidatcd,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  plough  and 
horfes  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  year  after  it  was  drained. 
This  gentleman  attributes  a  great  deal  to  the  allies  thus  obtained 

from 
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from  the  foil  itfelf,  for  procurinpj  him   excellent  crops   of  grafs 
and  corn,  ever  fnice  }iis  mofs  was  in  culture. 

The  expence  of  levclliiivi,  and  parlnt^  and  burning,  mud  de* 
pend  on  the  fituation  of  th-,^  furface  of  a  peat-ho^.  I  find  it 
ellimated  at  dilFerent  prices,  accordin^^ly,  from  lilteen  to  fifty 
ihillin.Cjs  per  -acre. 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  furface  admits  tlie  work  to  be 
done  with  a  common  plough,  and  fometimt.s  with  a  parinjj 
plough  and  horfes  ;  and  fometimes,  in  particular  clrcumilances, 
it  is  performed  with  the  breaft  plough,  or  pr^ring  fpade.  'i'his 
Jafl  mode  is  thus  accurately  defcribed  in  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  tlic  Nortli  Riding  of  Yorkfiiire,  by  Mr  Tuke  junior:  *  It  is 
performed  with  a  paring  fpade,  which  a  man  thruRs  forward 
with  his  loins,  and  which  cuts  the  fods  about  one  foot  in  breadth, 
and  three  feet  in  length.  If  the  weather  is  fo  un fettled  after 
paring,  that  the  fods  do  not  dry  when  lying  on  the  ground,  wo- 
men and  children  are  employed  to  fet  tiiern  en  edge,  to  expe- 
dite their  drying  -,  after  which,  they  are  put  into  heaps,  about 
the  fize  of  a  bulliel,  and  burnt.  ' 

This  fimple  and  cheap  mode  of  converting  peat-mofs  foils  in- 
to arable  and  pafture  lands,  by  paring  and  burning,  hath  been 
tried,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  with  uniform  fuccefs.  I 
think,  of  all  tire  methods  prai^ifed,  it  is  the  cheapelt'  and  beft, 
and,  as  fuch,  moll  approved  by  thofe  enlightened  on  the  fub- 
jea. 

Mr  P.utherford,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Jchn  Sinclair,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Survey  of  the  Northern  Counties,  fays—*  The 
greatcft  in-iprovcment,  after  draining  boggy  land,  is,^  burning 
the  furface  •,  which  operates  a  total  alteration  on  the  foil.  ' 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Ciydcfdale,  Mr  Naifmith  re- 
commends draining  mciTets,  and  then  paring  and  burning  their 
furface,  and  top-drelTing  it  with  fand,  gravel,  or  clay,  which, 
he  fays,  has  been  followed  with  fuccefs  in  the  Middle  Ward  of 
Clydefdale  ;  which  county  alone  has  forty-two  thcufand  acres 
of  mofs  ground. 

It  would  be  tedious,  here,  to  go  over  every  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this  method  of  reclaiming  peat-moffcs,  found  in  the 
late  agricultural  furveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  fta- 
tiftical  accounts  of  Scotland.  But  all  thofe  accounts  that  I 
have  found  written  with  precifion  and  accuracy,  ate  put  in  the 
Appendix,  together  with  fuch  others  as  I  have  derived  notice 
of  from  perfonal  information ;  for  experience  is  every  thing  in 
agriculture. 

Permit  me,  however,  further  to  remark,  that,  both   in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  fame  ideas  as  thofe  here  dated  are   enter- 
|»ined  refpe£ting  the  improvement  of  molies,  by  the  befl  in- 
formed 
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formed  cultivators.  In  the  ftatlftical  Survey  of  Kilkenny,  in 
1802,  by  William  Tighe  Efquire,  there  is  a  valuable  communi- 
cation of  the  experience  of  Mr  St  George  on  this  fubjed,  in 
which  he  advifes  farmers  fimply  to  drain  their  peat  bogs,  af- 
furing  them  they  will  foon  after  ferve  for  pafturc  ;  and  to  have 
patience,  after  draining,  till  they  are  confolidated,  before  they 
attempt  any  further  improvement  •,  ever  recollefting  to  keep  a 
free  paflage  for  the  water  to  go  off.  Thereafter  he  adds,  bogs 
may  be  ploughed  and  burnt,  and  fown  with  grafs  feeds,  by 
which  good  meadow  grafs  will  be  produced  for  fattening  (heep. 
After  which,  as  a  further  improvement,  they  may  be  gravelled 
on  the  furface. 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  Pembrokefliire  by  Mr  Haffal,  con- 
tains likewife  the  following  notice.  Mr  Campbell  of  Stackpole- 
court  has  made  fuch  an  improvement  on  the  bog  of  Caftle- 
martln-Corfe,  of  feveral  hundred  acres,  as  muft  convince  every 
obferver  what  ground  of  this  fort  is  capable  of.  It  is  now 
drained,  enclofed,  and  divided  by  ditches,  moft  of  which  are 
planted  with  thriving  willows.  It  has  been  improved  by  paring 
and  burning.  No  agricultural  improvement,  Mr  HafTal  adds, 
that  he  has  been  a  witnefs  to  in  the  courfe  of  an  extenfive  and 
Jong  experience,  has  fucceeded  better  than  this  undertaking, 
the  fubjecl  of  which  promifes,  in  a  few  years,  to  become  fome 
of  the  mod  valuable  land  in  the  county. 

The  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  publifned 
in  1802,  contain  alfo  fome  obfervations  on  paring  and  burning 
peat  foil,  by  men  of  great  knowledge  in  agriculture.  Mr  Clofe, 
in  his  EfTay,  mentions  an  improvement  on  a  peat  foil  by  Sir 
Henry  Peyton,  where  great  crops  were  produced  by  paring  and 
burning.  He  adds,  no  foils  can  pay  better  for  paring  and  burn- 
ing than  thefe,  as  the  operation  of  paring  cofts  very  little,  and 
it  Is  a  very  efRcacious  drefling  on  the  fpot ;  and,  the  fame  foil 
continuing  for  fome  yards  below  the  furface,  it  is  an  inexhauf- 
tible  fund  of  vegetable  food. 

In  another  ElTiiy  to  that  Board,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Young 
obferves,  that  paring  and  burning,  with  a  proper  courfe  of 
crops,  is  fafe  on  any  foil,  and  eilentially  neceffary  to  fome. 
Peat  is  the  richefl  foil  in  the  world,  and  therefore  burning  the 
moft  univerfally  pra£lifed  on  it.  *  Whatever  variety  of  fenti- 
ments  there  may  be  on  this  method  (fays  he)  for  other  foils, 
here  there  can  be  none.  The  univerfal  practice,  from  the  flat 
fens  of  Cambridgefliirc  to  the  fwelling  bogs  of  Ireland,  on  the 
mountainous  moors  of  the  north  of  England,  and  on  the  rough 
fedgy  bottoms  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  when  frefti 
lands  are  broken  up  by  men  of  real  practice  and  obfcryation, 
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is,  to  begin  by  paring  and  burning.  Reglftered  experiments 
of  doing  it  by  fallowing,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  works. 
The  Board's  Report  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire  and  of 
Somerfetfliire,  details  fome  ;  others  are  to  be  found  in  Mr 
Young's  tours  ;  and  the  refult  is,  either  lofs,  or  a  profit  fo  very 
inferior,  that  the  queltion  ought  to  be  confidered  as  done  with. 
Let  it  fleep  for  ever,  except  for  the  wrongheaded  individuals, 
who  will,  upon  every  queftion,  arife,  in  every  age,  to  contra- 
dict the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  ' 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Original  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  fames  Stewart,  Baronety  Author 
of  a  'Treat  if e  o?t  Political  Economy^  to  a  Gentle  matt  iti  Stirling^ 
Jljire,  dated  l^th  OBoher  1777.  Communicated  by  Mr  Erfhine 
of  Mar, 

I  have  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  i  ith,  concerning  the 
Corn  Bill,  but  (hall  not  enter  upon  the  fubje£t  in  this'  letter.  I 
fee  you  are  well  grounded  in  the  ruling  principle  concerning 
importations.  Corn  is  a  manufacture,  and  greater  than  all  o- 
ther  manufactures  put  together,  both  with  refpeCl  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  confumers,  and  the  number  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  inquiry  you  propofe,  for  twenty-one  years  back,  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  with  exaCtnefs.  The  fiars  will  prove  nothing,  be- 
caufe  we  have  had  no  fcarcity  ;  and  high  prices  are  advantage- 
ous (fay  I)  to  cheap  manufacturing.  Cuftomhoufe  books  in 
Scotland,  will  give  no  light,  as  Parliament  found  it,  in  forming 
a  table,  which  I  have,  concerning  the  quantities  exported  and 
imported  for  fome  years  preceding  1772.  But  the  merits  of  the 
queftion,  concerning  the  effeCt  of  the  prices  of  grain  upon  the 
profperity  of  manufacture,  muft  be  examined,  not  from  expor- 
tation, but  from  the  rate  of  wages  of  manufacturers,  compared 
with  the  fiars  of  the  year.  If  the  Glafgow  merchants  can  ihew, 
from  uncontroverted  evidence,  that  wages  keep  pace  with  the 
prices  of  oat  meal,  rifing,  and  falling,  as  oat  meal  rifes,  and 
falls,  I  give  up  my  oppofition  to  their  plan  :  If  they  can  (hew 
that  the  wages  of  the  great  manufacturing  clafTcs,  of  weavers, 
fpinners,  &c.  have  come  down  thefe  two  laft  years  in  their  own 
city  and  neighbourhood,  in  the  fame  proportion,  or  nearly  to 
it,  as  the  price  of  oat  meal  has  come  down  in  this  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding  years  :  If  they  can  do  this,  I 
think  their  arguments  are  good  ;  and  if  Parliament  put  the  ifTue 
of  the  queftion  upon  this  faCt,  I  am  pretty  fure  the  merchants 
will  not  prevail  j  becaufe  nothing  but  a  rife  in  the  price  of  fub- 

filteiice. 
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fiftence,  fuppofing  it  to  be  moderate,  ever  engr.pjed  both  farmers 
and  mar.u^acturers  to  become  induftrious.  As  long  as  mer- 
chants have  profits  on  the  fa!e  of  manufacflures,  the  manuradurer 
vill  fliare  their  profits  with  them,  were  they  to  hue  upon  the 
air  ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  profits  of  the 
merchants,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  price  of 
the  manufa6lurer's  iubfillence,  that  the  wages  of  induP.rious  la- 
bour rife,  or  fall. 

Thefe  have  long  been,  and  dill  are,  my  notions  upon  this  fub- 
jedl.  But  I  am  fick  of  repeating  them  ;  I  am  old  and  ina6Vive  ; 
I  have  had  convcrfdtions  with  the  Glafgow  theorifts ;  1  have 
even  written  to  them  on  this  fame  fubjecfl,  to  no  purpofe.  They 
Jiate  the  lairds  of  Clydefdalc,  and  do  all  they  can  to  difcourage 
the  fupply  which  their  lands  fend  them.  There  is  no  example 
of  a  Glafgow  merchant  ever  purchafing  one  boll  of  meal  in  any 
market  of  the  coinny.  The  reafon  is  plain,  they  can  make  no 
monopoly  of  it,  becaufe  every  farmer  fupplies  the  market  in 
competition  with  them.  They  prefer  to  fee  their  markets  fup- 
plied  from  Ireland,  or  from  diftant  countries,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
to  the  other  fupply,  from  which  they  (the  merchants)  draw  little 
profit.  It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  the  greateil  quantities  of  Irilh 
meal,  lately  imported,  has  been  confumed  by  our  tenants,  who 
carry  down  their  good  meal  for  the  confumption  of  the  manu- 
facturers, who  will  eat  nothing  elfe,  and  bring  back  the  bad 
Irifh  meal,  for  their  own  ufe.  My  afiiftance  at  the  committee, 
^vill  be  of  little  ufe,  as  I  know  my  opinions  will  have  little 
weight ;  they  have  long  been  printed,  little  read,  and  lefs  con- 
fidered.  We  have  a  committee  as  you  have,  of  which  I  am  one. 
I  hear  you  have  written  upon  the  fubje6l ;  fo  Mr  Lockhart, 
Cambufnethan,  told  me ;  but  Smith  has  printed  in  favour  of 
free  importation.  Let  the  merchants  adopt  his  ideas,  as  you 
obferve,  and  the  landed  intereO  may  follow:  but  1  think,  if  fuch 
a  fcheme  would  ruin  the  manufa(f\urer,  it  mufl  exjually  ruin 
agriculture. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OT    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Flax  Hujhandry. 

Sir, 

Having  been  a  conftant  reader  of  your  Publication,  from  it» 
commencement,  and  highly  gratified  v  ith  i^'.-  extenfive  flock  of 
fterling  irifcrmation  therein  contained,  permit  me  to  oiFer  a  hint, 

fuch 
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fucli  as  occurs  to  me,  on  the  fubjccl  of  extending  the  growth  of 
flax. 

There  is  not  a  doubt,  that  as  luxuriant  and  producftive  crops  of 
flax  may  be  raifcd  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  as  perhaps  in  any 
other  country;  a!\d  though  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Trultces  may  be  tempting  to  many,  yet 
adverfe  circumftanccs,  of  different  kinds,  dt-ter  tlie  generality  of 
farmers,  and  chiefly  the  greateil  and  moft  intelligent  ones,  from 
embarking  in  the  trade ;  fuch  as,  that  notwithtianding  it  is 
deemed  the  mod  rubbing  crop  that  grows,  there  is  no  return  from 
it  to  the  dunghill ;  the  operations  of  weeding,  pulling,  watering, 
grafing,  Sec.  interferes  fo  much  with  hay  and  corn  harvelt, 
turnip  work,  preparing  land  for  wheat,  &c. ;  befules  the  unfkil- 
fulnefs  of  m.olt  farmers  in  the  prccefs  of  watering  or  fteeping, 
is  enough  to  deter  them  from  it ;  not  to  mention  the  total  want 
of  proper  watering  places  in  many  Htiiations,  with  the  general 
ab'jfes  at  lint  miUs,  where  a  farmer  cannot  give  attendance,  and 
where  the  workmen  are  not  only  unfkilful,  but  fliamefully  care- 
lefs,  often  allowing  half  of  the  lint  to  be  knocked  away  with  the 
Ikutchers,  and  cleaning  the  remainder  very  improperly.  As  a 
remedy  for  thefe  abufes  and  inconveniences,  allow  me  to  fuggefl:, 
that  if  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  opulent  and 
{kilful  men,  who  have  made  it  their  ftudy  to  underiland  every 
part  of  the  management  of  lint  in  all  its  flages,  and  v/ho  would 
purchafe  it  from  the  farmers  when  ready  for  pulling,  fo  as  they 
may  have  no  further  trouble,  unlefs  perhaps  alhfting  with  the 
carriage  of  it  to  the  watering  place,  to  the  fpreading  field,  and 
to  the  mill :  In  this  way,  the  trade  might  flouriih,  as  fuch 
people  would  be  able  to  afford  the  farmer  a  price  that  would 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  raife  jBax,  and  have  a  handfome  profit 
to  themfelves.  We  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  thefe  lint  boors, 
as  they  are  called  in  Holland,  when  properly  eltr-bliihed,  will 
provide  themfelves  with  every  requifite  for  carrying  on  their 
bufinefs ;  fuch  as,  lint-mills  (perhaps  on  an  improved  plan)  in 
their  own  pofTdilion,  v/ith  proper  hands  for  working  them,  under 
fheir  own  eye  ;  aifo  proper  watering-places,  upon  a  large  fcale, 
detached  from  running  waters  or  lakes,  where  'the  fteeping  of 
lint  is  a  nuifance,  and  does  mifchief,  by  poifoning  the  fifii,  cattle, 
or  horfes,  and  hurting  the  health  of  the  people,  who  are  obliged, 
in  many  places,  to  ufe  thefe  running  waters,  for  want  of  fprings, 
though  at  fome  miles  below  where  it  is  Iteeped.  A  lint  boor, 
who  carries  on  an  extenfive  trade,  can  much  better  afford  to 
have  all  thefe  conveniences  in  a  proper  ftyle,  than  a  farmer  can, 
to  whom  it  is  but  a  fecondary  objetl ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  would  be  the  fole  trade  of  the  former,  he  can  fee  juftice 
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done,  in  every  refpet^,  to  the  article,  in  all  its  ftages,  from  the 
growing  field  to  the  heckle  ;  and  by  his  conftant  attention,  and 
fuperior  knowledge  in  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it ;  by 
Ikilful  and  attentive  management,  and  completely  checking  all 
depredation,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  crop  will  be  at  Icalt 
one  third  more  productive,  and  perhaps  of  a  better  quality,  than 
commonly  happens. 

Was  a  flax  hufbandry  eftabliflied  upon  thcfe  principles,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  a  few  years,  as  much  of  the  article  might 
be  raifed  in  Scotland  as  would  fnpply  the  whole  of  our  linen 
manufacture,  and,  of  coutfe,  an  immenfe  fum  retained  at  home, 
that  is  now  annually  fent  abroad  for  purchafing  what  the  trade 
requires.  To  farmers,  it  would  become  a  profitable  concern, 
feeing  that  a  good  rent  could  be  paid,  while  the  trouble  would 
be  confined  merely  to  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  ground, 
as  is  done  for  a  corn  crop.  Their  attention  would  not  be  taken 
from  the  ordinary  line  of  bufinefs,  or  engroffed  by  the  multifarious 
procefles  ncceflary  before  flax  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  It  is 
by  this  divifion  of  labour,  that  the  trade  can  be  made  to  fiourifli  \ 
and  I  would  as  foon  expert  that  a  farmer  would  thrive,  who 
grinded  his  wheat  into  flour,  and  baked  that  flour  into  bread,  as 
that  the  grower  of  flax  could  fucceed,  when  he  attempts  to  exe- 
cute all  the  after  operations. 

If  the  above  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place,  and  can  have  any 
tendency  to  promote  a  more  general  growth  of  flax,  I  will  confi- 
der  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for  fuggeiting  it. 

I  earneftly  wifli  every  fuccefs  to  your  Magazine,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  I  remain, 
&c.  J-  M 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Difeafe  of  Sheep,  for  which  hioculation  has  been 

praclifed  on  the  Continent,   ^c. 
Sir, 

In  the  review  of  Lawrence  on  Horfes,  No.  XV.  p.  33i.> 
your  printer  has  fallen  into  a  whimfical  blunder,  having  fubititut- 
t6.faccharine  for  focotrine  aloes  ;  and  thereby  converted  the  bitter- 
eft  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  into  the  fweeteft. 

Your  correfpondent  R.  K.,  No.  XV.  p.  297.,  appears  to  have 
miftaken  the  difeafe  for  which  inoculation  of  fheep  has  been  prac- 
tifed  on  the  Continent.  About  ten  years  ago,  at  the  defire  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  I  tranflated  from  the  French,  a  treatife  on  the 
Management  of  Sheep  in  the  South  of  France,  and  the  difeafes 

to 
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to  wlilcli  tliey  are  fubje6l.  I  think  It  was  a  paper  in  the  Tranfac-i 
tions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  1  clearly  remember 
two  eruptive  tUfordcrs  of  flieep  mentioned  in  that  treatile  :  La 
galle,  literally  the  itch,  our  feub  ;  and  La  vero!c,  which  may  be 
tranflated  the  ilicep-pox,  and  which  is  the  difeafe  for  which  ino- 
culation has  been  fuecefsfully  employed. 

This  lalt  diieafe,  like  the  Imall-pox  among  mankind,  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  epidemic,  or  contagious  ;  in  particular  "feafons  excefhvcly 
infectious ;  and  very  mortal,  when  acquired  in  the  natural  way 
by  contagion:  v/hile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  mild,  when 
produced  by  inoculation.  It  relembles  the  fmallpox  in  its  boils 
or  puftules,  in  the  regularity  of  its  progrefs,  and  in  the  circum- 
fbance  of  never  attacking  the  larne  individual  twice.  A  female 
;\grieulturiil,  or  ftore-miitrefs,  is  mentioned  as  having  firfl;  In- 
troduced the  pra6i:ice  of  inoculation. 

The  above  is  the  beft  account  I  can  give  of  this  fubje^L,  froni 
a  ten  years  recoUedlion  at  leail.  As  the  treatife  is  not  long,  and 
contains  many  curious  particulars  refpecllng  tlie  management  of 
flieep  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  I  dare  fay  the  worthy  Baronet 
will  readily  communicate  it  to  you  for  the  Magazine,  if  it  has  not 
fallen  a  fide. 

.  I  by  no  means  think  myfelf  competent  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
your  Noble  correfpondent  in  lall  number,  on  the  fubje6i:  of  working 
oxen.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  numerous  and  highly  ex- 
perienced farmers  ofi  both  fides  of  Tweed,  fhould  have  univerfally 
given  up  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  draught,  which  they  all  formerly  em- 
ployed, unlefs  from  thorough  and  practical  conviclion,  that  horfes 
are  more  prof  table  for  farm  labour. 

I  laft  year  drained  about  two  acres  of  a  field,  In  the  Efiex  way, 
which  was  wet  from  a  retentive  bottom  ;  and  the  operation  has 
been  perfectly  fuccefsful.  The  drains  run  lengthways,  every 
fifteen  feet,  communicating  at  each  end  with  a  crofs  drain,  infide 
of  the  head-land  j  and  from  this  laft,  are  feveral  lateral  communica- 
tions into  the  fence  ditch,  wherever  the  dip  was  favourable.  The 
material  uied  was  ftones,  covered  firft  with  ftraw,  and  as  near 
the  furface  as  polTible,  as  the  (it\(\  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  out 
of  grafs  again.  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied  there  are  large  tracts  of 
coarfe  land  in  the  Merfe,  that  v»ould  be  very  highly  benefited  by 
this  mode  of  draining  ;  as  the  rotteneft  hole  that  ever  exifted, 
if  only  fufceptible  of  die  operation,  and  that  judicioufiy  perform- 
ed, will  be  thereby  rendered  as  found  flieep  pafture  as  any  in  tlic 
kingdom.     I  am,   Zzc. 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  xvi.  N  n  n  to 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Ohftrvations  en  Shsep. 
Sir, 

In  your  laH:  Number  *  A  Cheviot  breeder'  fays,  that  repeat- 
ed experimerts  have  completely  eflabllllicd  the  fapcrlority  of  the 
Cheviot  breed  of  iheep,  over  the  Foreft  and  all  other  kinds  in  high- 
land fituations  •,  that  they  attain  early  maturity,  and  that  if  any 
crdvocate  of  the  contrary  opinion  willies  to  have  a  public  proof, 
there  are  breeders  of  the  Cheviot  llieep,  who,  when  called  on, 
will  not  fhrink  from  making  the  trial.  In  the  fame  Number, 
another  Correfpondent  maintaii^s,  that  it  is  abfolutely  certain,  ther 
Cheviot  neither  will,  nor  can  feed  on  fuch  coarfe  pafture  as  the 
Forell  breed  •,  that  they  are  indolent,  luxurious  and  tender-,  and 
that  from  fair  and  complete  trials  and  daily  obfervations,  he  is^ 
convinced,  that  on  cold  and  ftormy  farms,  the  latter  will  attain 
the  greatt-'ft  vyeight,  &c.  And  *  A  breeder  of  the  coalheaver'& 
mutton,'  (who,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  is  well  acquainted 
with  ail  the  breeds  of  fheep  in  Great  Britain),  fays,  that  he  has^ 
long  thought  the  Foreft  a  moft  valuable  breed,  and  con- 
feffcdly  bell  calculated  to  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
upon  high  heathy  n^ountains,  where  no  other  ilieep  he  is  ac- 
qainted  with  can  fubfifi.  1  am  now  confiderably  concerned  in 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  anxious  to  obtain  information  from 
men  of  exptrience ;  but,  with  fuch  difcordant  opinions  and 
ftatements  before  me,  am  unable  to  determine  which  is  the  moft 
profitable  kind  of  iTieep,  The  breeding  and  management  of  live 
ftock,  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  occupiers 
and  proprietors  of  land,  but  the  community  at  large  \  and  as 
nothing  is  fo  convincing  as  the  refults  of  accurate  and  properly 
conduced  experiments,  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and, 
I  prelume,  advantageous  to  the  public,  if  the  above  correfpond- 
cnts,  or  any  other  able  and  impartial  breeders,  will  be  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine, nfull  and  particular  account  of  experiments,  inftituted  with 
a  view  of  afcertaining  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  fheep, 
together  wirh  their  refults.  It  is  contended  by  tnany  breeders, 
that  the  Cheviot  are  as  hardy  and  healthy,  on  itormy  mountain- 
ous heat:  y  paftures,  from  the  time  they  are  lambed^  till  that  of  their 
being  drafted  for  fattening,  as  the  Foreft  fheep  ;  that  their  weight 
and  propenfity  to  fatten  are  greater  ;  and  that  thefe  paftures  will 
fupport  as  many,  or  very  nearly  as  many,  fheep  of  the  one  kind 
as  the  other.  If  their  arguments  :tre  well  founded,  it  feems  to 
follow,  that  the  Cheviot  is  the  moft  valuable  kind,  their  fleeces 
Irring  worth  3s.  to  4s.  3d. }  whereas,  thofe  of  the  Foreft  breed  are 
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not  worth  more  thnn  is.  6c1.  to  is.  8(i.  each.     Indeed,  if  tlieir 
Itatement  is  adnurted,  and  if  tht  ir  breed  of  ilieep  (the   Cheviot) 
were  to  fupplant  the  Forefl  (black-faced,  hairy-wooled  breed)  on 
ail  otir  Highland  pailurcs,   the  advantages  which  would  refult  to 
the  kingdom,  from  the  increafed  value  of  manufactures  in  tlieir 
feveral  ramifications,  would  be  immenfe.     The  truth  of  thefe 
Itatements,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  Forelt  breed  will  by  no 
means  admit  5   and  if  their  arguments,  namely,  that  the  Cheviot 
iheep  are  too  delicate  and  indolent  for  mort  of  our  Highland  paf- 
tures,  be  well  foumled,   1  think  the  black-faced  kind  fliouh!,  im 
certain  very  high   and    ftormy  htuations,   be  preferred.     For   it 
ftrikes  me  forcibly,   that  the  bed  courfe  for  a  farmer  to  purfue, 
is  not  to  lay  much  (trcfs  on  the  finenefs  of  his  wool,  or  the  de- 
licioufnefs   of  his  mutton,   (conceding  nothing  to  the  epicure, 
but  what  promotes  his  own  intereft),   but   to   keep  that  kind  of 
fheep,  which  \^\\\^  for  fleece  a7id  carcafe^  leave  him  the  greateft  pro- 
fit on  an  average  of  years  ;   or  that  will  convert  the  produce  of 
his  paflures,  or  a  given  quantity  of  food,  into  the  mod  money  in 
a  given  time.     This  converfion  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  crite- 
rion of  excellence  in  fheep  and  cattle.     It  is   a   principle,  how* 
ever,  which  feems  to  have  been  departed  from  in  the  experiment 
at  Edgerftone,  (fee  page  525,  vol.  3.  of  your  Magazine),  where 
the  food  was   not  weighed,  and  where  the  lean   and  voracious 
Highlanders  would,  perhaps,  confume  more  grafs  than  the  Lei- 
celler  fheep,  which,   I   underftand,  were   as  fat   as   a  *  feal   or 
Hampfhire  hog  *  at   the  commencement  of  the   experiment,  for 
ivhich  the  ivedders  ivere  chcfen  at  tivo  years  old  :  (o   that  the  valu- 
able  property  of  attaining  early  maturity,   for  which  the  latter 
kind  of  fheep  are  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  was  totally  difregarded. 
Befides,  Sir,  when  fo  much  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
proportional  increafe  of  weight,  was  it  fair  to  try  very  fat  againfl- 
lean  or  half-fat  flieep  ?     In   the  experiments  of  Mr  Billingfley, 
(which  I  underftand  are  inferred  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Bath  papers, 
and  which  are  faid  to  have  been  conduced  with   accuracy  and 
impartiality),  the  food  was  regularly  weighed  •,   but,  having  been 
taught  to  believe  in  the  doftrines  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Bakewell 
and  his  difciples,  particularly  that   *  the  new  Leicefter  flieep  are 
the  bell  machines  for  converting  turnips  and  other  rich  food  into 
money,'  I  was  much  furprifed   and  difappointed,  on  being  in- 
formed, that  the  refults  of  thefe  experiments  were  more  favour- 
able  to  the  South-down,   Cotfwold,   and   Mendip,   than   to   the 
Leicefter  flieep.    Thefe  refults  have  made  many  converts,  filenced. 
fome  noify  advocates  for   the  latter  kind   of  fheep,   and  caufed 
others  to  waver  a  little,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country.    It  there- 
fore feerps  incumbent  on  fome  of  the  followers  of  Bakewell  an4 
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Culley,  ivho  are  able  to  contend  with  Air  BlUingfiey,  minutely  to  in- 
veftigate  and  controvert  the  accounts  of  tbofe  trials  which  have 
proved  fo  injurious  to  their  favourite  breed.  That  fome  of  them 
may  do  fo,  and  communicate  their  remarks  to  you  for  publica- 
tion, is  the  wifli  of  Yours,  &c. 

Pastor  Junior. 
Alay  14.  1803. 
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On  the  Nature  and  Management  of  the  Short  Sheep  ;   with  Remarks 
on  tin  difference  between  the?n  and  the  Cheviot  breed, 

LETTER  II. 

In  my  laft,  I  took  a  comparative  view  of  the  Cheviot  and 
Forejl  breeds  of  (beep  •,  defcTibed  the  nature  and  properties  of 
each,  and  adduced  a  few  arguments,  tendinor  to  fhew  that  the 
latter  alone  is  adapted  to  high  and  wet  firuations  ;  and  that  all 
attempts  to  rear  the  former  upon  expofed  Highland  farms,  will 
be  found  improper,  and,  in  the  event,  attended  with  difappoint- 
ment  and  lofs.  Allow  me  now  a  few  words  more,  in  addition 
to,  and   in  fupport  of,  what  I  then  advanced. 

Farmers  in  Highland  dillvicls  hnve  learned,  from  experience^ 
to  lay  their  account  with  three  or  four  months  of  flormy  ancl 
jnclement  weather  every  year,  and  often  with  fuch  falls  of  fnow 
•as  render  tlie  higher  grounds  inacceffible,  and  confine  the  whole 
flocks  to  the  low  padures,  which  thereby  become  foul  and 
tinwholefome.  No  fooner,  however,  does  a  thaw  take  place,  and 
the  brows  of  the  hills  begin  to  appear,  than  the  Short  or  Forefk 
flieep  (like  Milton's  Death  and  Sin,  that  fnufPcd  the  change  on 
earth)  fets  out,  regardlefs  of  the  driving  fleets  that  yet  deform 
the  day  delightkfsy  afcends  the  higher  grounds,  and  iuTiduoufly 
gathers  the  green  and  juicy  plants,  fuch  as  ling,  mofs,  heathy 
^c.  which  have  preferved  tlieir  verdure  through  the  feverefeafon. 
Thefe  foon  revivify  the  fpirits,  brace  the  fyflem  with  new  vigour, 
and  prepare  the  ewe  for  the  fatigues  of  bringing  forth  her  lamb, 
and  the  flill  more  fearching  duties  of  a  nurfe.  The  Cheviot 
Ihecp,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  conllitutional  indolence  is  increafed 
by  long  confinement  to  the  low  paftures,  cannot  be  compelled  to 
take  to  the  higher  grounds,  but  continues  to  creep  about  the  bot- 
toms and  fkirts  of  the  hills,  where  vegetation  icarcely  exifts,  and 
where  any  food,  that  gaa  be  obtained,  is  truly  unwholefome, 

and 
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and  fuch  as  teiicls  only  to  wafte  and  debilitate  the  fpirits.  The 
co!]ffquenctj  is,  thnt  inilcad  of  regaining  ilr(Mii^rh,  fliC  becomes 
<iaily  weaker  and  weaker,  and  often  falls  a  victim  ac  the  lanibing 
fcafon  * 

But  the  propriety  of  rearimij  tlie  Foreft  breed  in  preference  to 
the  Cheviot  kind,  upon  Hijj^hland  farms,  will  ftill  more  appear, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  diiTerent  degrees  of  danger  to  which 
the  new  dropt  lambs  are  cxpofed.  In  tills  refpe6l,  the  moft 
ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  Cheviot  breed,  leem  difpofed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  iriferiority.  In.leed,  it  is  not  to^  be  expelled, 
that  a  weak,  enfeebled,  and  difeafed  e^-e,  can  produce  a  ilrong 
and  healthy  lamb,  and  when  thefe  puny  produclions  liappen  to 
be  ulhered  into  light,  during  Itormy  weather,  they  muii  ine- 
vitably perifli,  as  they  are  for  the  mofl  part  deltitute  of  wool, 
efpecially  on  the  back  and  fjioulders,  to  defend  them  from  the 
pitilefs  rains  and  fleets  which  generally  pre\'ail  about  that  period. 
No  doubt,  the  lambs  of  the  other  breed,  are  lequally  expofed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  but  then,  being  the  offspring  of 
healthy  and  hardy  parents,  and  being  well  clotlicd  with  wool, 
even  in  the  Oiortell  places,  from  ^  to  4-  inch  in  length,  they  are 
better  able  to  refill  the  fury  of  the  (torm.  Befides,  being  na- 
turally lively,  and  endued  with  much  animation,  they  foon  get 
upon  their  legs ;  while  the  Cheviot  lambs,  weak  and  enfeebled, 
continue  to  lye  upon  the  cold  earth,  where  numbers  of  them 
perifli  in  lefs  than  twenty  minutes  from  their  biith.  1  he  very 
form  and  make  of  the  latter  kind,  operate  powerfully  againft 
them  at  this  critical  time.  The  legs  being  ^long,  the  body  heavy, 
fupple  and  unmanageable,  it  is  with  mucli  difRculty,  and  after 
many  fruitlefs  attempts,  that  they  at  laO:  get  upon  their  feet. 
"When  the  day  happens  to  be  mild,  lambs  of  both  kinds  may  Ao 
well  ;  but  a  continuation  of  fuch  days  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
upon.  The  alternation  of  froft  and  freih,  is  extremely  rapid, 
about  the  lambing  feafon,   in  fuch  climates  as  I  am  fpeaking  of  ^ 

N  n  n  3  and 

*  We  may  here  notice  the  difference  betwten  Ihcep  that  mend  their 
conftitutlon  upon  the  high  parts  of  the  paduic,  and  thofe  who  do  it 
upon  the  low  grounds  only.  As  foon  as  tht;  hills  are  clear  of  fnow,  the 
former  begin  to  advance  ;  but  the  latter  make  no  prpgrefs  before  the  new 
grafs  comes,  which  is  generally  late.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ewts  be- 
come more  feeble  and  weak,  as  they  advance  in  a  pregnant  ftate  ;  an,d, 
if  grafs  becomes  plentiful  all  of  a  fudden,  they  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
a  diarrhea.  They  are  not  indeed  liable  to  this  difoafe,  to  the  extent 
that  eild  flieep  are  :  yet  it  may,  and  often  does  afltft  them,  fo  much,  as 
to  caufe  the  wool  fall  gradually  from  the  flcin,  whereby  the  anim:il  io 
prematurely  expofed  to  \i\cxt  cold,  arxd  the  mdioiatinj^  of  its  €cuditipe 
much  retarded. 
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^nd  It  is  no  uncommon  cafe,  to  fee  the  mountains  covered  with, 
fnow,  twice  in  twenty -four  hours;  and  as  often  bared  by  ilormy- 
winds  and  daflnnjr  rains.  Thefe  fudden,  and  fevere  changes  of 
weather,  materially  affect  and  injure,  even  the  hardiofl  race  o£ 
fheep  •,  and  furely,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  all  attempts  to  rear  a 
breed  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  in  wet  and  expofed  fituarionSy 
mufl  be  confidered  as  highly  improper,  and  eventually  ujipro- 
fitahle  to  the  farmer. 

Ti^ere  is  another  difadvantage,  peculiar  to  the  Cheviot  breed, 
and  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  interefl  of  the  lamb  -,  I  mea!» 
the  dilatory  way  in  which  the  ewe  gives  her  milk.  All  ewe- 
milkers  (at  ieaft  thofe  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
futing), who  have  for  feafons  milked  both  kinds,  agree  in  this 
point ;  and  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  a  weakly  lamb  will  live, 
and  even  thrive  upon  a  fnort  ewe  •,  but,  if  attached  to  a  long  one, 
will  tithtr  die  immediately,  or,  at  the  beft,  but  waile  and  pine 
away  gradually.  I  (hall  only  add,  what  is  known  by  experience 
to  every  ftoremafter  who  has  tried  both  kinds  upon  high-lying 
farms,  that,  taking  an  average  of  years,  one  third  more  eild  ewes 
will  be  found  among  the  Cheviot  than  the  ForeR  breed,  which  is 
no  trivial  confideration  *. 

•  Farmers,  who  enjoy  dry  foils  and  warm  expofures,  may  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  think,  that  I  fpeak  from  prejudice  to  the  one 
kind,  and  an  overweening  fondnefs  and  partiality  for  the  other  ; 
but  I  can  afiure  them  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  fuch  ideas.  What 
I  advance  is  the  refult  of  long  experience  ;  and  the  only  end  I 
have  in  view,  by  publifliing  it,  is  to  prevent  farmers,  who  may 
enter  upon  Highland  fituations  without  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  and  difhculties  attending  them,  from  engaging  in 
fchemes  that  will  be  found  unprofitable  to  themfelves  and  the 
community  at  large. 

Having,  in  my  former  letter,  defcribed  the  properties  eiTential 
to  the  true  Foreil  breed,  I   (liall  now  lay  down   a  few  rules   for 
laifing  a  ilock  of  that  defcription.     If  the  farm  has  a  large   pro- 
portion 

*  Perhaps  the  bed  way  for  faving  the  lives  of  the  Cheviot  Idmhs,  \n 
a  courfe  of  tempolluous  weather.  Is,  to  build  houfes  in  the  moll  centri- 
cal places  of  the  farm,  with  a  fold  attached  to  each.  Wheu  a  llormy 
day  hnppt  tis,  the  fhepherd  and  his  afliihuits  (and  the  mover  he  has,  on 
ftich  occafions,  the  better)  fhoiild  collcdl  as  many  of  the  r.tw-dropt 
lambs  as  they  can,  and  carry  them  through  ^hi^  folds  into  the  houlcs. 
The  rnf.th  1^,  from  cultom,  will  enter  the  folds  wlthoiit  hcfitation,  and, 
when  thcrt,  will  cafdy  be  got  into  the  houfcs-  This  plan,  has  bctu 
tried  on  fomj  farms,  and  found  to  anfwcr  wclji,  as  the  ewes  fuf^'cr  pt- 
ihing  from  a  fhoit  ccufine'r.cn*^;  and  the  lambs  arc  fare  to  be  h'fA. 
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portion  of  heath,  It  will  be  moft  properly  employed  in  raifing  wed- 
der  (lieep  for  the  Englilh  pallurcs  \  for  tins  valuable  Ihrub,  purifies 
zxxA  refines  the  carcafe,  as  it  advances  in  (treniah  and  bulk,  and 
thereby  prepares  it  for  an  afier  feeding.  Where  a  department 
of  tlie  farm  is  high  and  cold,  and  will  not  pallure  ewes  to  ad- 
vantage, it  ought  to  be  affigned  to  the  breeding  of  dinmonts  ; 
but  where  the  pallure  is  accelhble  to  ewes  through  the  molt  of 
the  fcafon,  they  ought  to  have  tlie  preference,  as  being  the  moft 
profitable  ftock.  Hogs  are  alfo  advantageous,  when  they  can  be 
brought  through  the  winter  without  the  ravages  of  any  annual 
diftemper;  but  where  they  are  in  a  broken,  unequal,  and  confe- 
quently  unfattabl-e  ffcate,  dinmontliig  them  becomes  neceilary,  as 
this  brings  them  to  a  nearer  uniformity,  and  generally  to  a  toler- 
ably good  condition. 

The  lambs  undergo  caftiatiorj,  when  between  fix  and  ic\ex\ 
weeks  old.  This  operation  checks  the  general  fpread  of  the 
i*yftem  ;  gives  a  dwariilh  and  elFeminate  caffc  to  the  countenance, 
and  puts  a  flop  to  the  growth  of  the  horn ;  therefore,  if  other 
circumftances  would  allow,  the  delaying  it  for  a  fortnight  long- 
er would  be  highly  beneficial.  *  As  hot  weather  may,  how- 
ever, now  be  expected,  as  the  feminal  chord  and  its  collateral 
blood-vefiels  rapidly  increafe  in  (Irength,  and  their  various  con- 
iiexlons  become  more  cntwifted  ;  this  delay,  liow  advantageous 
focvcr  In  other  refpecls,  iTiight  be  attended  with  confiderable  dan- 
ger; and  therefore,  after  all,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  caftration 
(hould  continue  to  be  performed  at  the  ufudl  time.  As  to  the 
operation  itfelf,  it  ought  to  be  performed  with  all  poflible  tender- 
nefs,  and  the  lambs,  immediately  after,  carefully  conducted  to 
their  dams,  f     After  caftration,  the  carcafe  rapidly  encreafes  in 

N  n  n  4  fatnefs  •, 

*  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  cailratlon  fliould  have  fuch  oppolite  ef- 
feds  on  the  bull  and  the  ram,  by  inereafing  the  growth  of  the  horn  in 
the  former,  and  diminifliiug  it  in  the  latter.  Doubtlef?,  a  proper  in- 
veftigation  of  the  caufe,  would  lead  to  a  clearer  aud  jutler  knowledge  of 
both  animals,  than  Is  yet  obtained  of  either. 

-j-  When  the  lambs  are  caftrate,  a  general  Inquifition  take«  place,  and 
there  are  always  feme  difcqvered,  which  have  the  exterior  marks  of  rams, 
but  in  reality  are  not.  One  kind,  are  called  Rig/am/si  having  one  llone 
in  the  ferotum,  and  another  in  the  back,  a  little  behi.-.d  the  kidneys. 
They  are  generally  well  made,  and  therefore,  fome  ftoremailers  keep 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  ewes  ;  a  praftice,  that  ought  to  be  difcontinued, 
as  It  Is  fure  of  Introducing  a  great  number  of  the  fame  kind  into  the 
llock.  Taking  away  the  (lone  from  the  ferotum,  difqualifies  them  from 
impregnating  the  females,  but  does  not  leflen  their  ardour  for  coition, 
**hich  inevitably  reduces  them  once  in  the  fcafon. 
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fatnefs ;  nnd  the  interftices,  between  the  ribs  and  the  flcfhy  parts, 
begin  to  be-  tolerably  well  clothed.  The  wool  alfo  turns  fofter ; 
and  the  bk^at,  lofing  its  hoarfe,  unequal  tone,  alTames  one  more 
continued  and  uniform. 

The  fpainlng  feafon  commences  from  the  15th  to  the  loth 
July.  By  this  time,  lambs  have  acquired  as  much  (Irength,  ex- 
perience and  ingenuity,  as  to  fearch  for,  choofe,  and  eat  what  is 
proper  and  nutritive  •,  and  the  menftruuai  of  the  ftomach  has  be- 
com-:^  fulhcicntly  ilrong  to  digeli  and  tranfmute,  for  the  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  body,  all  the  varieties  of  grafs,  herbs,  &c.  that  are 
lodged  therein.  It  is  not  to  be  v/ondered  at,  if  the  inquietude 
^nd  perturbation  of  fpirit,  occafioned  by  their  being  taken  from 
their  mothers  ;  the  (late  of  alarm  and  terror  they  feel  themfelves 
in,  on  beiiVg  deprived  of  their  guardians  and  protectors,  and  the 
painful  and  arbitrary  dlftinclions  of  mark,  bull,  &c.  impofed  upon 
them,  ihould,  for  a  few  days,  take  their  atrention  in  a  great 
ineafure  from  their  food,  and  confequently  interrupt  their  pro- 
grefTive  advance  :  But  when  once  thefe  tender  emotions  are  ef-^ 
faced,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  necefhty  of  exerting  themfelves 
for  food,  then  they  recommence  thriving,  which  continues, 
(difeafe  apart),  till  fnows,  bitter-biting  froft,  and  pinching 
hunger,  in  the  following  winter,  reduce  them  to  a  flate  of  weak- 
r.efs  and  imbecility,  fometimes  fo  gre:it  indeed,  that  life  itfelf  is 
in  danger.  I  am,  yours,  ^cc. 

A.  S.  L. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    I-MRMER's    MAGAZINE, 

Remoiif.rauce  cf  the  NeiucaJlU  Cqalhcavcrs. 
Sir, 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  I  accidentally  took  up  4 
Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  which  I  met  with  a  dlf- 
quifition  upon  flieep-farming  by  Epicurus.  Of  the  general  merit 
of  the  paper,  a  man  of  my  profefTion  mull  be  an  incompecent 
judge  J   but  there  is  a  pafiage  in  it,    which   particularly  attracted 

my 

The  other  kind,  is  provincially  called  Ch^icers  ;  perhaps,  from  their 
chacing  and  ftriying  to  copulate  with  the  ev.-es  in  ruttiDg  time.  As  ihcy 
t]i:di  no  femen,  their  efforts  to  impregnate  the  females,  is  ineffectual. 
They  carry  two  ftoncs  in  their  back,  where  the  Rigland  has  but  one. 
Their  horns,  bend  not  like  thofe  of  the  true  males,  and  they  grow  wider 
and  thinner  at  the  root.  Their  face,  has  alfo  a  more  eficmipatc  IqqI^., 
33oth  kifids  are  rcoiarkably  hardy. 
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my  notice,  wliere  he  fiys,  that  tlie  fat  mutton,  the  breed  of 
which  he  fo  ilronG;ly  reprobates,  is  only  fit  *  to  ghde  down  the 
throat  oi  a  Nt'wrajl/e  Coalheaver.  * 

Forcibly  ftruck  with  the   dangerous  confequcnces  wliich    this 
might  produce,  by  fpreading  an  idea,  that  any  mutton,  Iiowever 
grofs  and   rajik,    would    find   a   ready  market  among    my   fable 
brethren,  I  indignantly  put  the  Magazine  in  my  pocket,   and  de- 
fcended  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  communicate  wliat  I  had 
feen.     No  fooner  had  I  read  the  odious    paffage,  than  the  whole 
fubterraneous    regions    were    in    an    uproar.      An    old    heaver, 
who  was  well  known  to  delight  in  a  mutton  chop,  inllantly  pro- 
pofcd,   that,  armed  with  ihovels  and   pick-axes,  we  fhould  fally 
forth,   and  fwear  vengeance  and  dellru6lion  again  (I  the  man  who 
dared  to  promulgate  fuch  a  doctrine.     Another  fuggefted,  that  a 
fele6l  few  (houM  be  difpatched,  to  bring  the  culprit,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  our  dark  abodes  •,  and  there,  by  grofs  feeding,  con- 
vince him  of -its   dangerous  tendency  to  people  of  our  fedqntary 
habits.     In  (hort,   the  ruin   of  Epicurus  feemed  inevitable,  had 
not  fome  one,   more  cunning  than  the  reft,   hinted,   that  there 
might  be  fome  difficulty  in  difcovering  where  he  was  to  be  found* 
This  puzzled  us  a  good  deal.    Some  tliought  he  muft  be  an  Eaft- 
Lothian  farmer;  but,  none  of  us  had  heard  of  any  family  there  of 
that  outlandifn  name.  Others  conje£lured,  with  great  feeming  pro- 
bability, that  it  muft  be  the  Greek  or  Ldtin  name  for  an  Epicure. 
But  I,  from  the  circumftance  of  my  father  having  been  a  fchool- 
mafter,  remembered  to  have  heard  of  fome  heathen  philofopher 
of  that  name  ;  and  fuppofing,  that  arguments  would   have  more 
weight  with  a  gentleman  of  that  defcription,  than   violent  mea- 
fures,    propofed  that    a  calm  remonftrance   fliould,  in  the  firft: 
place,  be  written  him,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
before    proceeding    to    extremities;    requefting    him    ferioufly 
to   reconfider   the    fubje6l,    and    to    take    fome    effedual    mea- 
fures  for   doing   away  the   evil  hkely   to  be  occafioncd   by    his 
eflay.     This  was  unanimoully  approved  of,   and  I  was  appointed 
to  convey  the  fentiments  of  the  meeting  to  you. 

I  have,  therefore,  Mr  Editor,  to  beg  you  will  infert  this  m 
your  next  Publication  ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  Epicurus 
will  be  brought  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  farmers  who  raife  this 
abufed  breed  of  ftieep,  muft  find  fome  other  channel  for  them  to 
glide  in,  than  the  throat  of 

A  Newcastle  Coalheaver. 
'^e'wcaJlk-upon'Tpe^  2^th  Aug.  1803. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 
Recipe  for  the  Dfeafe  called  Red-Water. 


;iR 


Obferving  in  your  piiblication  (No.  XII.)  for  November 
laft,  a  recipe  to  cure  the  bloody  urine  in  horned  cattle,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  communicating  one  that  has  been  fuccefsfully 
ufed  during  the  long  practice  of  a  neted  cow  do6lor,  now  dead, 
communicated  to  me  by  his  fon,  a  clergyman  -,  and  which,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  I  have  not  known  to  fail  in  one  fingle 
zaftance.     Yours,   &c. 

24.  Jan,  1803.  K. 

To  cure  the  Bloody  Urine j  commonly  called  Red-Water. 

For  a  cow,  take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce 
of  bole  armt;n:c,  powdered,  given  cold  in  one  quart  of  blue  milk  ; 
afterwards  rinfe  the  horn  and  bowl  the  ingredients  were  mixed 
in,  with  one  quart  of  fpring  water,  and  adminifter  to  the  beaft; 
then  let  her  faft  two  hours,  when  (he  may  be  turned  out  to  eat 
and  drink  as  Ihe  pleafes.  If  (he  is  coftive,  give  half  an  ounce 
of  julap  in  an  Englifli  quart  meafure  of  new  ale,  with  half  a 
pound  of  treacle,  pretty  warm. 

N.  B.  For  an  ox  five  ounces  of  the  above,  a  bull  fix  ounces  : 
but  thefe  dofes  are  too  flrong  for  any  beait  under  two  years. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE, 

The  Baron  Munchausen,  greeting  I 

Sir, 

As  my  adventures  have  long  been  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  pub- 
lic, my  name  and  character  cannot  be  unknown  to  you. 

Marked  as  I  have  been  by  my  deftiny  for  an  extraordinary 
■perfonage,  the  events  of  my  life  have  run  in  a  courfe  widely 
differing  from  that  of  ordinary  occurrences  ;  nature  hath  mani- 
felted  herfelf  to  me,  under  forms  inacceffible  to  ufual  experience; 
nor  would  it  be  proper  that  the  generality  of  mankind  fhould 
found  upon  every  experience  of  fuch  a  fingular  perfonage  as  my- 
felf,  as  a  ground  of  expectation  of  fimilar  refults  in  fimilar  circum- 
jlances.  Cherr^ones^  for  inftance,^^^^^^  me ^  from  a  mi.fkety  into  the 
/kin  rfa  live  dcer^  afid  producing^  in  diufc^fon^  a  crcpofchcrr^irces^  upon 
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the  living  dct'rs  bach  :  *  This,  I  flioultl  confider  as  one  of  thofe 
fingular  kind  of  manifeftations,  rcferved  extlufively  to  myfclf ; 
nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  inculcite  a  correfponding  pradtice, 
as  a  feahhle  improvement  in  the  art  of  railing  fruit-trees. 

Even  to  myfelf,  the  extraordinary  phxiiomena,  witnefled, 
have  not  always  appeared  uniform  and  confident,  as  may  be 
feen  at  large,  in  the  book  of  my  adventures. 

I  woilld,  by  no  means,  propofe  my  experiences  as  a  rule  of 
praAice,  excepting  in  cafes,  whetr  not  only  the  refults  have^  to 
fNvftlft  proved  always  the  fame  upon  repetition  ;  but  wherey  alfo,  my 
refults  are  fipportcd  by  the  general  analogy  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  na^ 
iuye. 

Under  thefe  limitations,  I  (hill  lay  before  you  a  {^v^  of  my 
experiments,  which  I  conceive  may  conduce  to  utility  in  regard 
to  agricultural  economics.  Like  other  great  inventors,  I  find 
I  am  in  conftant  danger  of  being  robbed  of  my  due  fame  by 
plagiaries;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  courfe  of  correfpond- 
ence,  I  may  vindicate  to  myfelf,  many  experiments  pretended 
to  have  been  made  by  various  correfpondents  of  ycurs;  but 
which,  in  fadi,  never  were  made,  but  by  me  the  Baron  Muii- 
chaufen. 

I.   Talicotiafi  Experiment. 
All  your  readers  who  have  read  Hudibras,  mufl  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  experiment,  upon  which  is  founded  the  celebrity  of 
Talicotlus. 

'The  learned  TalicotiuSy  fr^m 

The  brawny  part  of  porter'' s  bum^ 

Cut  fupplemental  nofes^  which 

Lajhd  the  date  of  parent  breach  : 

But,  when  the  date  of  k?iock  was  out^ 

Off  drop' t  the  fupplemental  fnout. 

That 


*  Left  fiich  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  heard  of  Baron  Mun- 
chanfen,  fliould  be  apt  to  conjeftnre  that  we  have  obtained  a  correfpond- 
ent  from  the  lunar  regions,  we  think  it  proper  to  obferve,  that  abou^ 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  a  book  was  publiHied  under  the  title  of 
the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchaufen,  evidently  intended  to  ridicule  thofe 
ftories  of  wonder,  which  travellers  in  diitant  and  unknown  countries, 
often  attempt  to  palm  upon  their  readers  ;  the  Baron's  wonders  arc  fa 
iuperlative  in  magnitude,  as  to  make  every  thing  clfe  of  the  kind  ap- 
pear like  pigmies.  We  apprehend  the  intention  of  our  prefent  corref- 
pondent  is  of  the  fame  nature,  that  is,  to  ridicnle  wonders  in  farmino-, 
and  that  abufe  of  analogical  reafonLng,  from  wliich  wonderful  conclu* 
fions  are  often  fpecioufly  inferred,  or  aflerted  direclly  as  fa<S8,  tiiongh 
not  warranted  by  the  fair  verification  of  acftual  experiment.  But  th^ 
i^aroii  ftall  be  aliuwed  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  J{. 
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That  the  art  of  thus  forming  artificial  nofs^s,  (however  ludi- 
croully  reprffented,  after  his  own  manner,  by  Butler),  was,  iti 
faft,  fuccefsfully  pradifed  by  Tagliacotti,  we  are  allured  by  Fer- 
rier,  the  learned  detector  of  the  plagiarilms  of  Sterne.  Taking 
therefore  the  fact  for  granted,  I  be^jan  to  corifidcr  to  what  ufes 
the  experiment  of  Tai^liHCocti  mi^ht  be  applied,  farther,  than 
nierely  the  r^'drcfllng  of  nofes,  curtailed  by  the  great  pox.  One 
dimculty  indeed  prefented  itfelf,  as  to  the  extenlion  of  the  ex- 
periment -,  which  was  the  entire  fympathy  fuppofed  to  fubfift 
betwixt  the  graft  and  the  original  (lock  from  which  it  was  tak- 
en, notwithdanding  of  this  total  diffeveraiion  to  the  eye  of 
fenfe  : — 

But^  ivhcn  the  date  of  knock  was  out. 

Off  droft  the  fiipplemental  fnoiit. 

Did  this  fympathy  in  fa£l  fubfift  ;  then  the  application  of  the 
princip\e  might,  eventually,  prove  but  tempor.iry  in  its  efFecls. 
But,  on  farther  reflexion,  I  was  convinced  the  exiltence  of  the 
fympathy  was  a  mere  arbitrary  fuppofnion  ;  in  facb,  a  mere  vul- 
gar prejudice,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fympathy  fuppofed  fubfift- 
ing  betwixt  the  wound,  and  the  fword  that  infiicled  it ;  which 
in  the  chirurgical  practice  of  thefe  times,  caufed  the  application 
of  medicine  to  be  made  folely  to  the  inftrument ;  probably,  in- 
deed,  to  the  no  little  advantage  of  the  w^ound  ;  which  was  thus 
left  to  heal  according  to  the  firft  intention,  through  the  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Jiatura. — Very  pcfhbly  Tagliacotti  himfelf,  as  a  man  of 
humanity,  might  have  originally  invented  and  been  careful  to  in* 
ftil  this  prejudice  of  the  fympathy,  that  the  rich  patient  might 
ever  after  continue  anxious  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  perfon  who  had  imparted  from  his  breech,  the  materials 
for  refitting  the  other's  nofe  •,  and  indeed,  it  would  conflitute  a 
noit  efficient  bond  of  fecial  union,  were  the  nofe  of  the  rich, 
ever  and  univerfally,  thus  to  feel  in  unifon  with  the  breech  of 
the  poor. 

Having  thus  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  the  fympathy  alleged  by 
Butler,  was  a  mere  gratuitous  fuppofition,  which  oeeded  not  give 
me  any  uneafinefs  in  the  profecution  of  my  experiments-,  I 
next  turned  my  attention  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  to 
dilcover  how  far  it  tended  to  overthrow  or  confirm  the  prtibabi- 
lity  of  the  concretion  and  homogenizaiion  cf  dijjiniilar  or  different 
farts  of  the  fame  fpecies^  or  of  d'Jfennt  [pedes  of  animals,  thus  arti' 
f  daily  conjoined,  according  to  the  practice  of  'Tagliacotti.  In  ani- 
mals, I  could  find  few  fa<Sts,  upon  the  analogy  of  which,  I  could 
lay  hold  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  two-bodied  chtldren,  preferved  i^i 
>he  mufeums  of  the  curious,  or  the  cows  with  two  imads  exhi- 
bited at  country  f?irs,  might  be  conftrued  into  analogous  facls. 

Tg 
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To  fay  truth,  there  is  a  fort  of  rcflivenefs  in  animals,  both  ra- 
tional and  irrational,  aj^ainft  yieUlin;^  thrmfelvcs  up  quietly  to  be- 
come the  fubje(fls  of  philofophical  experiment,  which  unhappily 
retards  the  advancement  of  the  fciences.  WouKl  you  believe  me 
Sir,  when  1  aiTure  you,  iipon  my  veracity^  that,  in  all  your  Scots 
metropolis,  I  could  not  find  a  fmglt*  notelefs  wh-re,  nor  a  por- 
ter, who  would  fuhmit  to  the  Talicotian  experimeut  ;  althou|Tli 
I  promifcd  to  the  one,  a  nofe  of  the  m.f^ft  perfecSl:  a!}tique  Gre- 
cian cofm  wey  gnu  IS ;  and  to  the  other,  an  indemnification,  a- 
monnting  to  ten  times  more  than  his  whole  breach  was  worth! 

Defpairing,  thus,  of  finding  fuitabie  analogies  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  I  turned  my  attention  next  to  that  of  vegetables,  a. 
much  more  quiet  and  pacific  fubjedl  of  experiment.  Neither 
let  it  be  thought  that  the  analogy  betwixt  the  two,  is  any  way 
obfcure  or  diitant.  For  what,  pray,  is  an  animal,  but  a  vegeta- 
ble, carrying  its  roots  inclofed  within  its  own  body  ;  and  volun- 
tarily fupplying  thefe  roots  with  the  proper  fuhflance  of  its  nu- 
trition, by  ingellion  ?  and  what  is-  a  vegetable,  but  an  animal, 
with  its  roots  fixed  in  the  foil,  whence  it  is  nouriflied;  and 
thence,  as  1  fuppofe,  deprived  of  the  po.wer  of  locomotion  ? 
From  the  one  to  the  other,  of  fubjedls  fo  fimilar,  the  inferen- 
ces of  analogy  can  never  be  confidered  as  drained.  Here  then, 
in  the  varied  inftances  of  budding, grafting,  hioculating^  inarchingT^- 
I  found  the  moil:  Incontrovertible  confirmation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Talicotian  practice.  Here  I  was  prefentcd  with  in- 
numerable fpecimens  of  the  union  and  homogenization  of  the 
parts  oi /pedes  the  moft  diifimilar  ;  with  the  moll  wonderful 
mutual  intercommunion  of  properties  the  moft  different. 

Fortified  by  fo  many  fl:rong  analogies,  I  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  cxtenfion  of  the  Talicotian  practice,  to  the  purpofes  of  ru- 
ral economics. 

But,  here,  metliinks  I  hear  you  or  your  readers  exclaim,  ivhy 
this  long  preamble?  why  not  come  at  onceto  the  point?  Let  me,  how- 
ever, obferve,  once  for  all,  that  fuch  interruptions  only  bcfpeak  ill- 
bieeding.  Imiportant  experiments,  like  import  nt  perfona<jjes  ia 
fociety,  cannot  properly  be  introduced  to  company,  without  a 
fuitabie  prefatory  ceremonial. 

At  the. time  I  was  about  to  inftitute  my  experiments,  your 
wifeft  political  economifls  had  determined  that  the  profperity, 
if  not  the  very  falvation  of  your  Britlfh  Ifland  depended  upon 
the  extenfion  of  the  growth  of  fine  wool;  whillt  others  feem- 
ed,  as  fagely,  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  all  your  flocks  of  (lieep 
were  converted  into  the  bearers  of  fine  clothing  wool,  you 
ihould  not  have  an  ounce  of  coarfe  wool  for  a  fingle  rag  of 
Wajiketing  or  petticoat.     I  therefore  confidered  that  the  views 
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of  each  might  be  fatisfied,  and  their  mutual  ohje(ftlons  filenced, 
if  only  a  fulBciency  of  each  kind  of  wool-bearing  animals  could 
be  made  to  fubfill  on  your  lands,  to  fuvniih  fuch  ahuiulance  of 
each  kind  of  wool,  as  fhould  fatisfy  the  demands  of  their  lei- 
pevftive  patrons.  But,  as  your  lands  fit  for  the  purpofe,  are 
already  pretty  fuihciently  {locked  with  flieep — excerpting,  indeed, 
your  Englifh  commons,  which  I  underftand  to  be  kept  facred 
i'orgeefe,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  once  faved  the  capi- 
tol  of  Rome — tlie  diihculty  recurred  as  to  the  polhbility  of 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  wool-bearers.  A  thought  once 
occurred,  of  fubfiituting  the  Llamas,  or  fheep  of  Peru,  for 
your  ufual  beafts  of  burden  :  this,  however,  foon  gave  way  to 
to  a  fuperior  projecl,  fmce  followed  up  in  practice  ;  which  was, 
the  contrivance  of  making  your  horfcs  bear  a  crop  of  wool,  iur 
ftead  of  hair,  upon  their  Ikins. 

For  this  purpofe,  1  caufed  a  foot  fquare  of  fkin,  to  be  neatly 
flayed  from  off  one  of  my  horfes ;  which  was  inftantly  replaced 
by  an  equal  portion  of  Ikin,  warm  from  a  fheep's  back  •,  the' 
feams  were  conne^led  by  proper  futures,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  fuitable  plalter.  And  I  found,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks, 
that  the  old  and  fupplementai  fkins  had  become  perfe611y  conti- 
nuous, and  equally  adherent  to  the  flefh  beiow. 

Being  fcmewhat  cautious,  in  an  experiment  entirely  new,  how- 
ever much  juflified  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  I  durft  not  ven- 
ture upon  a  continuation  of  the  procefs,  till  after  the  lapfe  of 
confiderable  intervals  of  time  :  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  by  repeating  the  operation,  I  fucceeded  in  clothing 
my  horfe  in  (lieep  fkin,  completely  from  head  to  foot.  I  after- 
wards, killed  my  horfe,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  eire^t  of  the 
adtion  and  readion  of  the  flieep-ikin  on  the  horfe- carcafe,  and 
of  the  carcafe  upon  the  fkin,  in  producing  a  mutual  inter- 
communication of  their  refpeclive  properties.  As,  belike,  few  of 
your  readers  have,  like  rayfelf,  had  the  opportunity  of  regaling 
upon  horfe  fledi,  with  the  I'artars,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  me, 
to  convey  to  them  any  dillin6t  conception  of  the  peculiar  reliih  of 
my  horfe-mutton  ;  I  ihall  only  fay,  that  I  believe  it  fuch  as  would 
prove  exquifitely  agreeable  to  mofb  palates.  The  pellet  ap- 
proaches moll:  to  the  nature  of  horfe  hide;  only,  I  believe,  to 
make  good  tanned  leather  of  it,  it  might  require  a  liquor  of  a 
fomevvhat  ftronger  impregnation  of  tar.  The  wool,  I  found  to 
be  of  the  coarfer  kind,  approaching  fomewhat  to  the  nature  of 
hair-,  and  probably,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufadlure 
of  camclots. 

In  confcquence  of  fucccfs,  I  have  grown  bolder  in  my  expe- 
liment  ;  and  againft  next  fcafon,   1  propofe  to  Hay  a  horfe   at 
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©nee,  and  to  clothe  him,   immediately,  with  as  many  flieerv  (kinsr 
as  fliall  fufTice  for  his  complete  invcftiture. 

After  all,  I  niufl:  confcfs  that  this  mode  of  procuring  an  addi- 
tional number  of  wool-bearing  animals,  is  laboriou3,  tedious,  and 
expenfive — not  to  mention  the  pain  occafioned  to  the  animals,  in 
the  various  flagcs  of  the  procefs  of  flaying  alive.  Let  us  not, 
however,  defpair  of  fuccefs.  And,  here,  let  me  beg  the  utmoft 
attention  of  the  reader,  whilO:  I  flvall  develope  to  him  one  of 
thofe  arcana  natura^  through  which,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  be 
extricated  from  thefe  dilemmas! 

You  are  all,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Buffon 
—--hcy  who,  par  excellence,  has  been  defigned  Natiire^s  oivn  hiter- 
preter — /v,  who,  defpifing  the  tetlimomy  of  his  own  neat-herd, 
in  proof  of  the  negative  (at  all  times  To  very  difficult  to  eftablifli), 
and  trufting  rather  to  his  own  reafoning,  from  the  known 
analogies  of  nature — has  eflablifhed,  by  mere  dint  of  argument, 
a  priori  J  the  fa£t,  that  cur  cows  annually  JJjtd  their  horns  ^  like  the 
deer. — This  fame  BulTon,  I  fay,  has  alfo  eftablifiied  another  faft, 
upon  the  analogy  of  which  we  may  depend,  in  believing,  that, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  neceflity  of  the  Talicotian  procefs 
to  produce  wool-bearing  horfes  will  be  altogether  fuperfeded. 
Buffon  has  fomewhere  aiTured  us,  that,  in  propagating  conti- 
nually from  a  race  of  fetting  dogs,  w^iofe  tails  are  uniformly 
docked,  a  race  is  at  laft  produced  with  tails  naturally  of  the 
cxa£t  length  required — Nature  apparently  becoming  pettiih, 
and  at  length  refufing  to  exhauft  her  powers  unneceiTarily,  in 
producing  a  redundance,  which  fhe  fees  uniformly  rejected  as 
a  fuperiluity.  There  exifls,  indeed,  in  Northumberland,  a  race 
of  taillefs  ftiephcrds  dogs,  (defigned  felf-tailed),  and  which  I, 
Baron  Munchaufen,  afl'ert  to  have  been  produced  in  this  felf-fame 
identical  manner.  Is  it  not,  then,  demonftrably  probable,  at  the 
lead,  that,  if  we  continue  to  propagate  from  a  race  cf  horfes, 
continually  converted  into  viool-bearers  by  the  Talicotian  prac- 
tice, the  renitency  of  nature  may  be  at  laft  overcome  by  the 
pertinacity  of  man,  and  that  flie  ihall  at  length  confent,  of  her 
own  fpontaniety,  to  produce  a  race  of  horfes  ready  wool-clothed 
to  our  hand  ? 

It  has  been  furmifed,  that  feveral  readers  of  my  adventures 
have  called  in  queftion  the  truth  of  a  ftory  I  there  relate,  cf  an 
'wolf  having  attacked^  from  behind,  the  horfe  which  I  drove  in 
harnefs,  eating  up  before  him,  all  ivithin  the  Jhin,  till  he  found 
himfelf  completely  enveloped  in  it,  and  fixed  in  the  harnefs^  exuEily 
in  my  horfe" s  place  ;  and  of  my  ccfUinning  to  drive  him  to  the  end  of 
the  fi age,  before  1  perceived  the  cha?ige  cf  (\\x\  pro  quo  luhich  had 
keen  put  upon   ni^.      This,  I  indceil  acknpwledje,  might   have 
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been  one  of  thefe  very  rare  phenomena  which  are  exclufively 
manifefted  to  myfelf  alone.  I  truft,  however,  none  of  your  read- 
ers will  entertain  the  fmallefl:  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  Talicotian 
experiment,  which  appears  fo  confonant  to  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature.  If  they  do,  I  can  only  fay,  they  may  fatisfy  themfeves 
by  examining;  my  parks  of  Culypfo,  in  the  land  of  Utopia  •, 
where  they  will  find  horfcs  in  all  the  ftages  of  their  (heep-ikin 
invediture  •,  where  alfo  they  will  find  cows  more  or  lefs  clothed 
with  hogs-fkin;  a  practice,  which,  if  prevalent,  might  render 
your  idand  lefs  dependent  than  at  prefent  upon  the  Continent  for 
boss  briftles. 

Befides  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  coarfe  wool,  a  num- 
ber of  economical  advantages  might  be  itated,  as  refulting  from 
the  Talicotian  practice.  As,  firjly  that  we  would  have  no  far- 
ther occafion  for  faddles ;  but  might  ride  bare-backed,  like  cur 
Scythian  anceftors,  without  danger  of  galling  behind. 

^econd^  Bad  horfemen  would  no  longer,  for  the  purpofe  of 
breaking  their  fall,  be  reduced  to  the  nagle  refource  of  cat<:hing 
hold  of  the  mane  ;  but  might  flrike  their  talons,  for  a  fail  hold, 
into  anv  part  of  the  fleece. 

Thirds  The  rea£lion  of  the  flieep-fkin  producing  a  certain 
degree  of  (heepiflinefs  of  nature  and  temperament,  gelding 
might  be  laid  afide,  as  no  longer  neceflary  to  produce  tamenefs. 
Stallions  might  be  ufed  as  cavalry  :  And,  were  tlie  procefs 
commenced  from  the  ftrong-horned  Linton  breed  of  (heep,  thefe 
ram-horned  ftallions  might  be  taught  to  box  like  rams ;  and  to 
charge  infantry,  by  battering  them  down,  in  whole  battalions, 
without  danger  of  having  their  impenetrably  fortified  heads  in 
the  fmalleil  degree  annoyed  by  the  pufli  of  the  bayonet.  Indeed, 
1  am  inclined  to  prefer  very  much  this  my  mode  of  warlike 
annoyance  to  the  one*fomewhere  recommended  by  a  correfpond- 
cnt  of  yours,  or  by  fome  other  oeconomical  projector,  of  training 
bulls  to  gallop,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eall  Indians  and  the 
African  Caffres ;  becaufe  it  has  been  perfedly  afcertained,  that, 
in  their  quarrels  at  pafturc,  a  well  horned  ram  his  ever  proved 
an  overmatch  for  the  bull;  nor  can  it  eafily  be  conceived  what 
force  of  (lability  could  refid  an  overturn  from  a  battering-ram- 
hcad,  impinged  with  the  prodigious  mome7itum  refulting  from 
the  fo  much  fuperior  velocity,  joined  to  the  fo  much  fupefio'r 
weight  of  body  of  the  horfe.  You  fhall  foon  hear  from  me 
again. 

Vale.  . 

Munchausen. 

TO 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEu's    MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Culture  and  Ufe  of  Burh-Wheat. 

Sir, 

Convinced  of  the  high  utility  of  nn  agricultural  Work,  fup- 
portccl  by  fo  great  a  number  of  pra6lical  fanners  as  yours  has 
hitherto  been,  and  fully  fenfible  that  it  can  only  continue  a 
vehicle  for  experimental  knowledge  by  the  correi'pondence  of 
fucb,  1  beg  leave  to  offer  my  mite  to  the  undertaking,  in  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  Buck-wheat ;  trulting 
you  will  fupprefs  fuch  parts  of  the  following  letter  as  you  may 
find  trivial,  or  reje<5l  the  whole,  Ihould  you  deem  it  unworthy  of 
infertion. 

This  plant,  polygonum  fagopyrum  of  Linnseus,  is  known  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  China  and  Japan,  it  forms  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants*,  it  is  Jikewife 
generally  eaten  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France; 
and  in  Flanders,  it  is  one  of  the  mbft  confiderable  branches  of 
hufbandry.  Gerardi  fpeaks  of  it  as  cultivated  in  England  about 
the  year  1597,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Lancaihire  and 
Chelhire.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  marie  very  fmall  progrefs 
in  this  kingdom,  and  has  perhaps  received  lefs  attention  than  it 
deferved. 

Buck- wheat  was  introduced  into  this  diflri£l:,  the  Eaft 
Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  a  few  years  fince,  by  Sir  Henry  Vavafour, 
Baronet,  whofe  fpirited  attention  to  agriculture,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Flemifh  hufbandry,  has  rendered  the  mofl 
effential  fervice.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  light,  fandy  foils, 
and  will  afford  a  plentiful  produce  in  land  that  is  by  no  means 
in  good  condition.  I  do  not  know  any  crop  equally  ufeful,  in 
fuch  land,  to  follow  the  ruta  baga,  or  other  turnip  which  has 
been  eaten  off"  late  in  the  fpring,  or  where  it  is  defired  to  fow 
down  a  field  with  grafs  feeds,  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cleanfed  from  weeds  the  preceding  fallow;  as  the  time  of  fowiug 
it  (wh'ch  in  our  climate  ought  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  firlt 
week  in  June)  gives  every  opportunity  for  getting  the  land  into 
fine  order.  Buck-wheat  is  faid  to  d*-ftroy  weeds;  but  this  is  a 
circumftance  I  can  by  no  means  affert ;  as,  in  my  pradtice,  I 
have  noticed  the  contrary :  and  it  appears  to  me  a  fingular 
propofition,  though  one  which  fome  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  buck-wheat,  from  the  clofenefs  of  its  growth  at  the  top, 
fhould  fmother  and  deftroy  weeds,  whillt  clover  and  the  other 
grafs  feeds  receive  confiderable  benefit  by  the  fliade  it  affords 
Uiem  from  the  piercing  heat  of  the   fun :    Therefore,  although 
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I  ftrongly  recommend  the  fowing  of  grafs  feeds  with  buck- wheat, 

when  there  is  not  fufBcient  time  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  barley 
or  oat  crop,  I  would  nor  by  any  means  advife  the  farmer  to  truft 
to  buck-wheat   for   deftroying  thofe  weeds   that   may  remain  in 
the   ground,  but   endeavour    by  every  pofhble  care   to  extirpate 
them  entirely  •,  as  the  firft  principle  of  agriculture,  muft  be  the 
thorough  cleanfing  of  all  land  from  weeds.    The  quantity  of  {ted 
fliould  not  be  lef&  than  two  bulhels,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half 
bufliels,  Winchei^er  meafure.     When  grafs  feeds  are  fown,  the 
fmaller  quantity  will   be  quite   fufficient,   taking  care  to  harrow 
the   buck-wheat   exceedingly  well,    before   the   other  feeds   are 
fown  ;  and  when  they  are,  I  find  it  the  mod  advifeable  practice 
to  roll  them  directly,   and   harrow  only  once  immediately  after. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  thefe  directions,  I  am  fpeaking  only 
of  fuch  defcripiions  of  land  as  contain  a  eonfiderable  portion  of 
find  or  moor  ♦,  for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  on  fuch  foils,  that 
buck-wheat  can  be  confidered  a  valuable  crop.     Whilft  upon  the 
fubje£l  of  laying  down  land  to  grafs,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve^  that  far- 
mers too  generally  fow  them  in  a  ftinted  quantity;  for  two  or  three 
year  leas,  not  lefs  than  eighteen   pounds  of  grafs  feeds  ;  and 
where  the  land  is  not  good,  an  atldition  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
rye-grafs  (folium  per enne)  lliould  be  allowed.     If  the  buck-wheat 
is  mown  when  coming  into  flower,  and  led  home   as  food  for 
the  draught  horfcs,  cows,  young  beafts  and  pigs,  which  is>  of  all 
others,  tlie  moil  profitable  mode  of  ufing  it,   the  grafs  feeds  will 
be  much  benefited.     M.  de  Sails,  in  Dr  Hunter's  recent  valuable 
publication  of  Georgical  efiays,  particularly  enlarges  upon   thia 
fyftem  ;  and  he  is  the  only  perfon,  I  know  of,  who  has  favoured 
the  public  with  any  experiments  upon  this  head.    There  is  a  ge- 
neral idea,  that  cattle  of  all  kinds  diflike  it  in  its  green  or  llower- 
ing  ftate  -,  but  this  is  the  efTeCl  of  prejudice  alone.    All  cattle,  in- 
deed,  are   apt   at   lirfl  to  neglect   food  to  which  they  are  unac- 
cuflomed  ;  but  from  my  own  practice,  I  confiderthis  method  of 
ufing  it  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
a  plant  highly  nutritious:  Pigs  in  particular  are  remarkably  par- 
tial to   it,   and  I   think  thrive  equally  well  upon  it  as  upon  red 
clover.    It  has  fome  advantages  over  red  clover  ;  it  will  produce 
a  far  more  weighty  crop,   and  of  courfe   makes  an  additional 
quantity  of  manure  :    it  is  alfo  to  be  railed  rn  the   Ihort   fpace 
of  two  months,  and  that  upon  land  which  could  not  be  got  into 
order  for  any  other  crop  ;  and  the  expence  of  feed  is  not  more 
than  one  half  the  expence  of  red  clover. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  a  eonfiderable  (lock   upon  green 
food  in  the  farm-yard,  throughout  the  year,  muft  be  generally  al- 
lowed i  the  belt  farmers  in  almofl  every  county  in  this  ifland  re- 
gularly 
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gularly  praftife  it;  and  I  doubt  not  hut  tlut  tliis  will  daily  j^ain 
grountl.  Red  clover  certainly  is  the  belt  plant  we  know  ot* 
tor  this  puTpofe,  (fainfoin  and  lucerne  excepted,  and  thefe  caa 
only  be  raifed  upon  particular  foils)  :  but  as  the  fame  land  will 
not  grow  red  clover  for  a  number  of  years  without  change,  and 
as  all  green  crops  fiiould  be  as  near  the  homcftead  as  poflible,  to 
leilen  the  expence  of  leading  ;  furely,  upon  a  foil  fuitable  for  the 
growth  of  buck-wheat,  it  is  a  very  valuable  acquifition,  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  as  a  variety  of  green  food. 

It  is  further  ufeful  as  a  manure.  Upon  a  clean  fallow,  I  have 
derived  confiderable  benefit  from  fowing  it  as  a  preparation  for 
wheal ;  rolling  it  down  as  foon  as  it  is  in  full  flower,  and  imme- 
diately ploughing  it  in.  Its  great  fucculcncy  prefently  brings  on 
a  degree  of  fermentation,  that  highly  enriches  and  ameliorates 
the  land  ;  the  only  objedlion  is,  that  it  renders  it  rather  too 
light  for  a  winter  crop.  I  purpofe,  this  fummer,  ploughing  in 
ten  acres  of  buck-wheat  upon  a  poor  fand,  which,  after  a  plenti- 
ful liming  the  next  fpring,  I  (hall  fow  down  with  tares  and  grafs 
feeds,  as  pafture  for  Pnecp  :  in  this  cafe,  the  lightncfs  and  ame- 
lioration of  the  foil  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  \  feeds  always 
coming  bed  out  of  the  ground  when  in  that  (late  ;  and  the  tread- 
ing of  the  flieep  will  afterward  render  the  land  as  firm  as  can  be 
required  ;  though  a  heavy  roller  ufed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fummer,  would  level  any  little  inequalities  of  furface,  and  benefit 
the  grafs. 

Laftly,  as  a  corn  crop,  buck-wheat  will  be  often  found  both 
ufeful  and  profitable,  particularly  in  indifferent  feafons,  as  land 
may  be  {o'^n  with  it,  that  could  not  in  proper  time  be  fown 
with  oats  or  barley.  The  produce  may  be  dated,  upon  the 
average,  between  three  and  four  quarters  per  acre  ;  it  would  be 
confiderably  more,  did  all  the  grains  ripen  together  ;  but  that 
never  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  as  fome  parts  of  the  fame  plant  will 
be  in  flower,  whilfi:  others  have  perfected  their  feed.  It  is  harvefled 
in  the  fame  manner  as  barley,  requiring  only  a  little  more  time,  as, 
from  its  great  fucculency,  it  is  liable  to  heat ;  on  which  account, 
it  is  better  to  put  it  in  fmall  ftacks,  of  five  or  fix  loads  each,  than 
in  either  a  large  one  or  a  barn.  Buck- wheat  is  lefs  liable  to  in- 
jury from  a  wet  harveft  that  any  of  the  white  crops  -,  and  the  ft  raw 
is  by  no  means  fo  indilFerent  a  fodder  as  many  have  Reported. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  made  from  my  own  growth  of  it ;  and  as 
I  trull  I  have  not  perm.itted  any  partiality  for  the  grain  to  iiiiilead 
my  judgement,  they  may,  I  hope,  be  relied  upon.  I  \"%ould  by  no 
means  be  underdood  as  williing  to  recommend  farmers  to  culti- 
vate buck- wheat  upon  a  large  fcale,  in  preference  to  oats  or  bar- 
ley j  but  certainly  it  has  fufficient  advantages,  to  give  it  a  place 
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amon^  crops  commonly  cultivated,  at  lead  upon  all  light 
foils.  I  confffs  myfelf  ipnorant  of  the  proportion  of  nourifhment 
drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  variouf?  plants ;  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  buck-wheat  does  not  exhaufl:  the  foil  fo  much  as  moil 
others  ;  I  found  my  opinion  upon  its- being  a  leguminous  plant, 
and  j^rowintr  to  maturity  in  fo  very  (hort  a  fpace  of  time.  Men  of 
fortu'ie  would  find  it  eli'^iblc  to  (ow  in  fmall  quantities,  on  the 
borders  of  woods  or  plantations,  as  an  allurinj^  food  for  phea- 
fants  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  b-'ll  grain  we  have,  for  the  feeding 
of  pigs  cr  poulrrv.  Horfes  tlirivc  well  upon  it-,  and  of  late 
years  the  diilillers  in  London  have  bought  it  readily  at  a  price 
equnl  to  that  of  barley.  Charles  Howard. 

Melbourne  Farm^  PocUington^  ]\Iay  29. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

Experiments  /-y  th^  Culture  of  Buch-Wbeaty  and  Ohfervaiiom  on  the 
Sou'th-do-wn  Sheep, 

In  agriculture,  as  in  other  fciences,  it  were  extremely  un- 
fair to  record  only  fuch  trials  or  experiments  as  prove  fuccefsful. 
As  much,  perhaps  more,  is  often  to  be  learnt  from  unfuccefsfui 
refalts,  as  from  thofe  experiments  which  fucceed  moft  perfe^ly. 
Yet,  like  medical  quacks,  I  much  fear  the  old  faying  is  frequent- 
ly verified  with  experim.ental  agriculturifts  : — What  good  they 
do,  the  world  proclaimeth ;  what  evil  they  commit,  the  earth 
covereth.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  advanced  in  the 
outfet  of  this  communication,  I  propofe  to  record  in  your  va- 
luable Work,  the  refults  of  fome  abortive  experiments  which 
have  been  attempted  on  my  fmall  farm  ;  perhaps,  fome  of  your 
more  experienced  Correfpondents  may  point  out  the  caufes  of 
iriv  want  of  fuccefs,  and  the  means  by  which  fuch  crops  as  I  at- 
tempted may  in  future  be  cultivated  in  this  country. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  having  read  in  one  of  Mr  MarflialFs 
furvcys,  that  Buek^  commonly  called  Buck-wheat,  or  more  vulgar- 
ly Buckety- wheats  was  much  cultivated  in  Norfolk  as  a  valuable 
food  for  fattening  pigs  and  poultry  ;  and  having  he^rd  that  its 
Hour  made  excellent  pancakes,  I  gave  it,  as  I  thought,  a  fair  trial. 
In  the  corner  of  a  field,  which  had  been  turnips  immediately  be- 
fore, eaten  by  (beep  on  the  ground,  and  which  was  to  be  fown 
up  with  clover  and  ryc-grafs,  1  fowed  a  peck  or  two  of  buck  at 
the  fame  feafon  with  the  barley.  The  buck  grew  indeed  ;  but 
turned  out  fo  very  poor  a  crop,  that  the  grafa  and  weeds  entire- 
ly 
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ly  got  the  maflery,  and  it  never  was  worrh  the  reaping.  I  am 
fure,  I  could  not  have  procured  from  the  patch,  half  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  which  was  fown. 

liaft  year,  1802,  on  a  fmall  fieUl  of  very  pood  turnip  Onl,  with 
a  found  gravel  bottom,  which  liad  been  turnips  the  precedini; 
crop,  thoroughly  limed  and  dunged,  and  eaten  olf  by  ihcep,  I 
fowed  a  crop  of  barley  in  drills  j  and  witli  the  fccond  hoeing,  gave 
about  a  bulliel  and  half  of  faintloin  leed,  and  eigJit  pounds  of  red 
clover  to  each  acre.  The  clover  grew  extremely  well  ;  and  a  thin 
fprinkling  of  ftranger  plants  appeared,  v/liich  I  concltidied  mi^ht 
be  the  faintfoin.  Unluckily,  however,  for  my  experiment,  the 
barley  crop  bectlme  exceffively  rank;  and,  after  liarvell,  I  could 
only  find  the  clover  in  fcattered  patches,  and  could  not  be  certain 
that  a  Tingle  plant  of  what  I  had  conceived  to  be  faintfoin  remain- 
ed. Anxious,  however,  to  give  every  chance  to  my  experiment, 
I  allowed  the  field,  this  year,  to  remain  untouched,  till  I  had 
completed  my  turnip  fallow,  about  the  middle  of  June.  I  could 
not  then  obferve  a  fingle  plant,  that  could  be  fuppofed  faintfoin, 
and  the  clover  was  fo  exceflively  thin,  as  not  to  be  worth  pre- 
ferving.  The  whole  field,  about  two  and  a  half  Englifh  acres, 
had  become  a  luxuriant  crop  of  uhat  we  call  here  kunp-gcivatiSf 
and  threatened  to  be  completely  poifoned  by  that  v/eed.  1  there- 
fore ploughed  and  harrowed  it  three  times,  aiid  made  it  again 
into  turnips;  which,  from  the  uncommon  drought  of  this  feafon, 
will  never,  I  dare  fay,  have  roots  of  half  a  pound  weighr. 

My  third  unfuccefsful  experiment  Mas  likewife  tried  laft  year. 
A  very  fmall  field,  not  an  acre  of  ^^round^  which  had  received  a 
complete  fummer-fallow,  with  both  dung  and  lime,  viras  fov/n  lail 
Auguft,  1802,  with  lucern,  in  drills  of  about  a  foot  interval. 
The  {^gA  vegetated  to  a  '«\'ifii  ;  but  the  frofls  of  lad  winter  killed 
every  plant.  A  few  indeed,  at  dillaiu  intervals,  recovered  in 
fpring,  and  grew  very  decently,  pulhing  out  long  itrcng  and  carrot 
roots  \  but  their  number  was  lo  inconhderable,  and  tlie  weeds  fo 
very  abundant  and  luxuriant,  that  it  became  necefi'ary  to  plough 
all  dov/n. 

Notwithftanding  my  total  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  faintfoin 
and  lucern,  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  both 
again,  at  fome  future  opportunity;  and  fhall  certainly  communicate 
the  refult  to  you,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not.  In  the  mean  time  I 
beg  leave  to  requeft  fome  of  your  more  experienced  Correfpond- 
€nts  to  point  out  fuch  circumlhinces  as  they  know  arc  calculated 
to  fecure  fuccefs.  As  for  buck-wheat,  I  am,  at  leaft  for  the  pre- 
sent, difinclined  to  give  it  any  farther  trial;  having  fecn  an  attempt 
as  completely  unfuccefsful  as  my  own,  on  very  fuperior  foil,  and 
in  the  management  of  a  moft  attentive  and  intelligent  agricultu- 
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Tifl: ;  who,  by  the  by,  has  fucceeded  in  the  culture  of  carrots ; 
and  whom  I  invite,  if  he  fhould  fee  this,  to  communicate  to  you 
a  detailed  account  of  that  branch  of  hufbandry  ;  and  likewife  of 
liis  other  numerous  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
He  cannot  miftake  in  this  allufion. 

A  very  ccnfiderable  improvement  has  lately  been  adopted  in 
this  neighbourhood,  in  the  conltrudion  of  wind-mill  fails  \  but 
which  I  cannot  properly  defcribe,  being  no  mechanic,  and  there- 
fore, not  having  given  them  that  attentive  examination  which 
they  certainly  merit.  The  fails  are  compofcd  of  a  number  r  f 
narrow  webs  of  canvafs,  mounted  upon  rollers,  and  placed  tranf- 
verfe  to  the  arms.  Each  arm  is  furnilheci  with  an  iron  rod,  and 
fome  fmall  toothed  iron  wheels,  fo  adjulied,  that  in  Itrong  winds 
the  feriesof  fmall  fails  roll  up,  or  furl,  as  it  were,  of  tliemftlves  ; 
and,  upon  the  fubfidence  of  the  wind,  roll  out,  or  unfurl  again  ; 
thus  preferving  a  very  confiderablc  degree  of  equability  of  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  of  power  ;  and  preventing  in  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  all  danger  of  theviind-mii  running 
amain. 

A  mofl  fpirited  and  intelligent  country  gentleman,  in  my 
neighbourhood,  has  lately  purchafed  a  fmall  liock  of  South-down 
ewes  and  rams,  meaning  to  give  them  a  trial.  Though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  fuch  iheep,  I  muft  prefume 
to  fav>  they  by  no  means  promife  to  be  an  acquifition  to  this 
corner  of  the  country.  I'heir  wool,  indeed,  feen^s  remark- 
ably fine,  even  confiderably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Cheviot 
or  Icng  breed  ^  but  their  carcafes  are,  to  all  appearance,  extremely 
inferior,  even  to  the  common  run  of  our  improved  fisrt  Iheep, 
or  new  Leiceller.  Their  legs  are  long  and  coarfe  *,  their  carcafes 
Joofe,  thin  and  lank  before  ;  their  backs  long  and  hollow  ;  their 
heads  lari;e  ;  their  faces  and  legs,  black,  dun,  or  mottled  ;  and  I 
fufpe£^.  they  will  turn  out  very  troublefome  gueils  in  an  enclof* 
ed  country,  I  mean  as  fence-breakers,  and  very  little  inferior  in 
v/ildnefs  and  agility  to  the  Lammermuir  or  Tweeddale  breed. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  of  moft  material  im.portance,  that  more 
than  one  breed  of  fheep,  efpecially  in  reference  to  wool,  fliould 
be  carefully  improved  in  all  poflible  refpeds,  and  adapted  with 
judgment,  and  Dy  means  of  experience,  to  varicus  foils  and  fitua- 
tions.  I  doubt,  if,  at  prefent,  there  is  any  breed  in  the  ifland 
to  be  compared,  for  profit  to  the  farmer,  on  good  foils,  with 
abundance  of  winter  food,  to  the  new  Leicefter  (lieep  :  but  as 
their  wool  is  only  fit  for  certain  purpofes,  were  they  to  be- 
come univerfal,  or  even  too  general,  it  would  become  a  drug, 
and  wool  for  finer  fairies  vaftly  too  fcarce  and  dear.  On  thefe 
rrinclples,  I  imagine,  that  the  Scuih-down  breed  of  flieep,  by 

proi-^er 
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proper  management,  and  by  rele£llon  of  the  bed  formed  indi- 
viduals of  both  fexes  to  breed  from,  may  become  a  very  valuable 
variety  fome  time  hence,  when  the  new  Leiccflcr  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  too  largely  diiTufcd.  On  this  fubjcti:,  however,  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehenfions :  The  fagacity  of  agriculturiils  is  ever 
alive,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  difcovcr  what  is  bell  for  their  prcfent 
interefts  ;  and,  whenever  long  combing  wool  fhall  be  no  longer  in 
rcqueil,  and  iine  ihort  wool  is  in  demand,  their  attention  will  natu- 
rally turn  to  tlie  fide  on  which  profit  Is  mofl'readily  to  be  procured. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  highly  laudable  for  Iplritcd  country  gentle- 
men to  try  any  breed,  which,  either  fpeculatively  or  experiment- 
ally, promifes  to  be  ufeful.  Such  conduiSl:  keeps  alive  the  fpirit 
of  inquiry  and  comparifon ;  and  preferves  and  propagates  varieties 
of  tliat  moll  ufeful  animal,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  taken  up,  on 
an  extenfive  fcale,  by  the  profeffional  and  experienced  agricultu- 
riil.  My  own  opinion,  though  of  little  value  on  this  fubjeft,  is, 
that  the  South-down  is  better  adapted  for  dry  upland  paflures, 
not  coarfe  mountain  fituations  ;  and  the  new  Lcicefter  for  improv- 
ed low-land  grounds,  which  can  always  command  a  full  fufE- 
ciency  of  fucculent  winter  food  ;  and  that  witliout  this  laft,  efpe- 
cially  tu-nips,  the  new  Leicefler  cannot  be  profitably  kept  any 
where. 

In  thofe  parts  of  England,  where  the  barbarous  townfnip  huf- 
bandry  prevails,  and  where  its  almoft  neceflary  concomitant,  fold- 
ing the  fallows,  is  ilill  even  enjoined,  to  attempt  a  flock  of  new 
Leicefler  fheep,  mud  be  th^  height  of  folly  \  and,  if  obftinately 
perfifted  in,  mud  neceflarily  end  in  ruin  both  to  the  flock  and  the 
mafter.  But,  I  believe,  the  South-down  fheep  po fiefs  fufficient 
hardihood  to  bear  up  againfl  all  the  miferies  of  that  wretched 
fyftem,  with  tolerable  negative  fuccefs  :  They  can  live  and  pro- 
duce a  fcanty  fleece,  and  a  ftarved  ftore  lamb,  where  the  new 
Leicefler  rnuft  of  necefTity  fall  a  martyr  to  ancient  prejudices, 
leaving  little  elfe  than  its  naked  pelt  to  the  farmer. 

Merfey  15.  Sept.  1803.  R-  r. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER  S    AIAGAZINE. 

Obfervaiions  en  th€  Acf  for   making  htfer  Provificfi  for  Parochial 

Schcoliunjlers, 

Sir, 

You  have  at  different  times  recommended  an  augmentation 
of  the  falaries,  paid  by  the  landed  interefl  to  parochial  fchool- 
ima.fteys  }  and  in  lail  Number,  (p.  352),  exprcfs  much  fatisfacSlion 
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that  a  bill  had  pilTed  tlirough  Parliament,  which  you  think  will 
meliorate  their  fituation  confiderably.  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that 
if  you  had  bellowed  your  ufual  attention  upon  the  fubjedt,  you 
would  not  have  rejoiced  at  the  late  ena£tment.  If  the  fchoolmaflers 
were  confulted  upon  that  occafion,  and  gave  their  approbation  to 
xhc  tuhole  chvdic^  of  the  bill,  then  I  mud  be  allowed  to  declare,  that 
they  have,  lite  Efau  of  old,  fold  their  birth-ripfht  fof  a  ifiefs  of 
poi:tage.  Let  any  liberal-minded  perfon  cximine  the  following 
claufe,  which  ftandn  the  2  ill  in  the  bill,  and  fay,  whether  the 
fclioolmailers  of  Scotland  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  rights  be- 
longing to  every  other  clafs  of  Britifh  fubjedls. 

*  Ar.d  be  it  enaRed^  That  when  nn\  complaint  from  the  heritors^  mi" 
vi/ier,  or  elders^  againj}  the  fchoolmnjicr^  charging  him  nvith  neglect 
of  duty ^  either  from  engaging  in  other  occnpntions ,  or  from  a?iy  other 
caufc.  or  nviih  immoral  conduEl^  cr  cruel  and  improper  tre::tmetit  of 
the  fcholars  under  his  charge,  JJjall  be  prefented  to  the  Prefaytery, 
they  jhall  forthwith  take  cognizance  of  the  fame^  and  ferve  him  ivith  a 
libel :  if  the  articles  alleged,  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  nature  nvhich 
requires  it,  and  having  taken  the  necejfiry  proof,  they  fhall  acquit,  or 
paf  fentence  of  cenfure,  fufpenfiofiy  or  deprivation,  as  ff.mll  appear  t9 
them  proper,  upon  the  refult  of  fuch  tnve/ligation  ;  which  judgement 
lliall  be  final,  without  appeal  to,  or  review  by,  any  court,  civil  or 
eccleGaftical :  And  in  cafe  they  fh^ll  dcpofe  the  incumbent  from  the  ofzce 
of  fchoobnafter,  his  right  to  the  emoluments  and  acco?nmodations  rf  the 
fame  fall  cecfc,  from  the  time  of  his  depofition :  And  in  cafe  he  fjall  fail 
cr  refife  to  remove  from  the  fchoolhoufe  and  garden,  luithin  the  fpare  of 
three  tnonths  from  the  date  of  fuch  fen'tence  of  depofition,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  fJjirCy  or  Stewart  of  the  few  arty,  upon  having  an  extraR,  or  cer^ 
iifed  copv  of  the  fentence  of  depoftiicn  by  the  Pre/aytery,  laid  before 
him^fial!  forthwith  grant  letters  of  ejection  againfv  fuch  fchoohnajler  ; 
cf  which  no  hill  cf  fufpenfon  or  advocation.,  nor  aciion  of  reduction 
Jhall  be  competent  ;  and  in  cafe  of  fuch  deHftion,  the  fchool  fuali  im- 
mediately be  declared  vacant,  and  the  eleciicn  cf  another  fchoolmajler 
^?all  lake  place.' 

V/hy  fchoohnaflers  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  appeal,  is 
a  problem  difhcuU  to  be  folved.  Th.it  it  fliortens  buiinefs,  is 
uncjueltionably  true  ;  but,  by  a  parity  of  argument,  an  extenfion  of 
the  principle  to  every  caufc  tlint  comes  befcjtc  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts,  would  be  equally  ufeful.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  never  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  infallibility  ;  and  it  is  the 
height  of  incongruity  to  fuppofe,  that  her  fccond  lowell  court  is 
fjliible  in  cafes  of  the  moll  trilling  defcription,  and  infallible  in 
thofe  which  aifeO:  the  character  and  fortune  of  certain  people, 
unfortunately  confidercd  in  a  lefs  refpedliable  light  than  what 
their  general  merits  and  ufefulnefs  to  fociety  warrants  them  to 
be  regarded.       I  y.m,  'oir,  yours,.  &Co  Urban  us. 

TO 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE     FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On   the  Milk  Tiix,  iv'rlh   a  Propapil  for  afcertd'inlng  the   Relative 
!!^id!it}es  of  the  Barley  i  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Sir, 

It  was  but  the  other  day  I  got  your  Mp.gazinc  of  May 
iaft.  Upon  the  fuhjett  of  an  ccjual  niait  duty  upon  grain  the 
produce  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  I  have  hcanl  and  read  fome 
fenfc,  and  much  nonfenfe  •,  but  the  one  who  feems  to  under- 
ftand  the  matter  mod  thoroughly,  is  your  Correfpcndent  N.  be- 
ginning in  page  224.  And  the  experiment  he  mentions  in  page 
226,  to  have  been  tried  in  the  year  1787,  upon  equui  quantities  of 
Norfolk  and  belt  Scots  barley,  the  latter  biding  3  hb.  per  boll 
Iieavier  than  the  other,  would  be  perfeiStly  decifive  of  the  qucRion, 
had  your  Correfpondent  thought  proper  to  have  the  facl  authenti- 
cated with  the  names  of  the  perions  who  made  that  experiment. 
Without  that,  it  is  no  more  than  tlie  bare  affertion  of  an  anony- 
mous author ;  fo  cannot  be  attended  to  in  Parliament.  It  is  too 
late  for  this  feflion :  But  as  the  news-papers  tell  us,  a  hint  was 
given,  that,  upon  evidence  being  produced  of  the  juitice  of  our 
Scots  claim,  to  a  large  diminution  of  that  tax,  fo  ruinous  to  our 
agriculture,  rcdrefs  would  be  given;  it  furely^were  well  worth 
while,  early  after  next  harveft,  to  apply  to  the  Commiirioners  of 
Excife,  Barons  of  Exchequer,  or  other  public  ollice,  to  appoint  a 
maitfter,  diitiller,  and  brev»'-er,  men  in  Vv'iiom  the  Commilfioncrs, 
&c.  have  confidence,  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  1 787-,  and  ihould 
the  refult  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  get  it  attefted  by  the  Court 
that  authorized  it,  and  a  printed  copy  fent,  under  a  blank  cover>  to 
each  member  of  Parliament  in  London.  I  need  not  add,  that 
this  fhould  be  done  as  early  in  next  fellion  as  poffible,  that  the 
affair  may  be  taken  up  without  delay ;  and  our  farmers  have 
timeous  warning  to  lay  out  their  land  for  barley,  or  give  up  the 
fowing  of  it  altogether ;  as  I  apprehend  they  mull,  if  no  relief,  or 
but  a  triihng  one,  is  granted  on  malting.  By  the  general  name 
of  barley,  I  mean  every  fpecies  of  grain  that  is  commonly  ufed 
for  malting  ;  for  the  growth  of  real  barley,  t  am  convinced,  is  at- 
tempted in  few  places  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  fewer  can  it  be  cultivated 
with  advantage.  What  is  generally  held  out  as  barley,  is  a  mixture 
of  it  and  bear,  which  our  climate  and  foil  are  more  adapted  to  ; 
and  in  the  part  where  I  live,  the  farmers  have  almolb  univerfally 
taken  to  it,  though  it  muft  be  a  bad  crop,  as  the  different  grains  are? 
ripe  at  different  times,  and  cannot  fpring  equally  in  malting  :  in 
proof  of  which,  I  have  obferved  feveral  fields,  where,  a  fortnight 
3go,  a  tolerably  thick  crop  of  bear  was  fliot  j  aiid,  this  day,  going 

round 
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round  them,  fee  the  thicknefs  nearly  doubled,  by  the  barley  being 
now  {hot  alfo.  This  is  the  cafe  in  a  diflric^  generally  held  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  Scotland  after  Eafl-Lothian  and  the 
Carfes,  lying  between  the  fea  and  the  fpot  where,  I  believe,  your 
Publifher  firll  faw  the  light.  Many  of  the  beft  farmers  fpeak  of 
returning  to  the  old  bear  alone. 

I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  fay  more,  but  may  perhaps,  when 
at  leifure,  give  you  fome  {lri(£l:ures  on  the  friendly  difpute  between 
8ir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Dempfter.     Meantime,  I  am 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

July  12,  Y.  X. 

NOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

The  fcheme  for  afcertaining  the  relative  qualities  of  Scotlfli 
barley  with  thofe  of  England,  pointed  out  by  our  Correfpondent, 
feems  to  be  a  fair  and  decifive  one  ;  though  we  apprehend,  from 
the  carlinefs  of  the  harveil:  this  feafon,  that  the  refult  would  not 
procure  the  juftice  for  this  country,  which  a  general  inveftigation, 
in  ordinary  years,  would  enfure.  If  he  will  be  fo  good  as  fend 
his  addrefs  to  the  Publiflier,  a  particular  account  of  the  trial  made 
in  1787  fhall  be  forwarded;  we  not  being  at  liberty  to  mention, 
in  a  public  manner,  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  the 
communication,  though  perfectly  fatisfied  with  its  authenticity.    N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Revieiu  of  Peebles  Survey. 
Sir, 

I  am,  on  the  whole,  well  pleafed  with  the  review  of  Peebles 
lurvey  ;  but  in  one  point  I  think  the  Reviewer  is  incorrecSt:.  It 
is  where  he  animadverts  on  Mr  Findlater's  obfervation,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  food  of  plants  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  pra6lice  of  ap;riculture.  In  this,  I  apprehend  Mr  Find- 
later  is  right ;  and  the  Reviewer  perhaps  wanders,  when  he  fays, 
that  as  we  have  not  the  command  of  fire,  air,  or  water,  little 
benefit  would  be  gained  by  that  knowledge. 

Fire,  air  and  water,  are  effential  for  fupporting  the  exiftence  of 
animals  as  well  as  vegetables ;  but  as  each  diflincl:  tribe  of  animals 
has  a  peculiar  food,  befides  thofe  neceffary  for  its  fubfiltence,  fo,  it 
i^  probable  from  analogy,  that  every  diflindi  fpecies  of  vegetables 
has  a  proper  food  befides  what  is  common  to  all.  Earth  and  dung 
are  very  vague  words  in  the  ears  of  the  chemiH: ;  as  indefinite  as 
animal  and  vegetable  food.     A  particular  fort  of  food  is  neceffary 
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for  giving  any  animal  all  the  energy  it  is  capable  of.  A  man,  for 
inftancc,  may  live  on  vegetables  alone.  He  might  even  live,  but 
he  could  not  thrive,  on  grais  and  other  vegetables  that  would  fatten 
a  cow.  So,  for  inflance,  it  is  probable,  a  plant  of  barley  may  live 
on  what  would  be  prejudicial  to  wheat.  The  one  may  llourilh  oil 
oils,  the  other  on  fahs. 

Hence  it  would  doubtlefs  be  defirable  to  know  what  is  the  food 
of  plants.  It  would  amend  in  a  thouland  particulars  the  practice 
of  agriculture  ;  and  one  of  tJie  firit  advantages  that  might  be  ex-. 
peeled  to  reiult  from  it,  would  be  the  faving  of  the  one  half  of 
the  feed  now  profufely  thrown  into  the  ground. 

The  neweli  theory  relative  to  the  food  of  plants  is,  that  it  is 
the  gafes  or  airs,  dirFerent  kinds  of  v.^hich  may  be  extricated  in 
more  or  lefs  quantities  from  p.irticular  fubllances,  and  applied  to 
their  nouriihment  :  altliough,  iromfomc  trials,  I  am  not  inclined 
ta  adopt  that  theory.  Novice  Junior. 


NOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  happy-  to  give  all  pralfe  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  worthy 
Corrcfpondent,  but  do  not  think  he  has  faid  any  thing  which  can 
alTccl:  the  opinion  given  by  our  Reviewer,  as. we  are  itill  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  rcfpe^ting  the  food  of  plants.  In  the  courfe 
of  an  extenfive  practice,  upon  almoft  every  kind  of  foil,  we  have 
never  difcovered  any  kind  of  manure  which  benefited  one  kind  of 
grain,  and  proved  prejudicial  to  another.  We  fubftltute  manure 
for  the  food  of  plants  ;  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  who  can 
accumulate  the  greateft  quantity  thereof,  will,  under  a  parity  of 
circumllances,  always  raife  the  largeil  crops.  On  the  food  of 
plants,  fpeeulative  inquirers  may  amufe  themfelves,  by  ingenious 
difquifitlons :  but  the  true  practical  agriculturifl;,  who  has  term 
time  in  vipw,  will  narow  his  invelfigations  ;  and  reft  fatisfied,  that 
good  tillage,  liberal  manuring,  and  fufHcient  drainage,  will  in  every 
cafe  enfure  fuccefs,  unlefs  phyfical  circumftances  obftru6t  the 
operation  of  thefe  neceflary  agents.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Laiv  recommended  for  Regulating  Drainage. 
Sir, 

While  palTmg  fom.e  days  in  a  highly  cultivated  county  late- 
ly, I  was  forry  to  fee  ccnfiderable  trails  of  good  land  loft  to  the 
proprietors  and  the  public,  for  want  of  draining,  v.diich  might  be 
efFedted  at  a  fmali  cxpence. 

Up  01^ 
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Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufe,  I  was  informed,  that  it  had  long 
been  the  wilh  of  fome  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  \  but  that  the 
main  drain  which  behoved  to  be  deepened,  was  a  march  ditch  in- 
volving feveral  interelts  \  and  though  all  would  derive  very  confi- 
derable  benefit,  it  had  hitherto  been  impoflible  to  get  the  parties 
to  agree. 

This  is  a  ferious  evil ;  and  I  fhould  think  might  be  obviated, 
without  much  difficulty,  by  an  a<£l  fome  what  fimiiar  to  that  refpecl- 
ing  fences.  I  fhould  however  propofe,  that  all  difputesof  this  kind 
fliould  be  fettled  by  arbiters,  mutually  chofen  by  the  parties,  if 
they  can  agree  •,  if  not,  then  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  name 
them  \  which  arbiters  fhould  have  full  power  to  award  each  per- 
fon's  (hare  of  the  expence,  &c.  &c.  -,  and  alfo,  that  their  decifion 
(hould  be  final,  without  the  power  of  appeal  by  any  of  the  parties. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  alfo  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  A£i  for  regulating  March  Fences,  were  difputes  left  to  arbiters 
as  above. 

No  man  can  have  a  greater  refpe£l:  for  the  Sheriff  courts  than  I 
have  ;  but  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  the  generality  of  gentlemen 
fiiling  the  office  of  Sheriff,  though  well  verfed  in  law,  have  but  an 
indifferent  knowledge  of  country  matters. 

If  you  think  the  fubjc6l  of  the  above  hints  worthy  of  notice,  I 
will  be  extremely  happy  to  fee  your  remarks  on  them. 

Yours,  &c. 

An  Observer. 

1 8.  Juney  1803. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  perfe£l:ly  concur  with  our  Correfpondent  in  thinking,  that 
a  law  is  much  wanted  for  regulating  drainage  ;  becaufe,  under 
the  circumflances  condefcended  upon,  it  is  impra^licable  for  an 
individual,  however  well  inclined,  to  drain  the  lands  in  his  poffef- 
fion,  unlefs  c-.  nterminous  poffcffors  can  be  obliged  to  join  in  the 
previous  operations. 

From  our  intimate  knowledge  with  the  diftricl:  alluded  to,  we  can 
fafely  declare,  that  the  hints  offered  above  are  well  founded  ;  and 
we  truft  the  fubject  will  be  noticed  more  largely  on  an  after  occa- 
fion.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  future  correfpondence  of  the 
•  (Jbferver^  will  be  highly  acceptable. 


TO 


1803.      Thoughts  on  the  Import  and  Export  of  Grain ^  id'c.         i^li 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on   the  Import  and   Export  of  Graiuy    and   en   the  high 

Duties  on  Dijlillation. 
Sir, 

On  examlniriG:  tlie  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  grain 
prefcnteci  to  rlie  Houfc  of  Commons,  as  publiflied  in  trie  2d  vol. 
p.  327,  of  your  Mai^azine,  it  appears  that,  during  the  fiift  50 
years,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  29  256,573  quarters  of  grain  of  different  forts;  and  that  ia 
the  lafl.  48  years,  fay  from  175 «  to  1799,  the  imports  exceeded 
the  exports  by  13,674,979  quarters.  If  v^^e  add  what  has  been 
imported  during  thefe  hift  four  years,  I  think  you  vi'ill  find  the 
imports  of  grain  little  (hort  of  20,000,000.  You  will  obferve, 
thefe  imports  confiiled  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  peas  *,  while 
there  was  a  furplus  of  3,738,300  quarters  of  barley,  exported  in 
that  time  ;  from  which  it  appears,  we  have  a  large  furplus 
of  barley,  annually,  more  than  is  confumed  at  home.  This 
iliould  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  farmers  may  learn  the 
real  caufe  of  the  frequent,  and  particularly  of  the  prefent  dc- 
preflion  of  that  article  ;  that  they  may  provide  againfl  It,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  when  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  en- 
gagements with  their  landlords  will  admit,  to  raife  more  wheat 
and  oats  in  its  place.  Indeed,  from  thefe  accounts  it  appears, 
that  from  the  year  1790  to  1799,  we  imported  a  little  bar- 
ley ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  that  time,  the  duties 
on  the  dillilleries  were  very  fmall,  in  comparifon  to  what  they 
now  are  ;  which,  together  with  the  high  duty  on  malt,  rruifl:  make 
barley  every  feafon  a  mod  unfaleable  article,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
fyftcm  continues  •,  and  while  it  does,  it  muft  be  as  heavy  a  pref- 
fure  on  agricultural  improvements,  as  the  tithe  fyftem  in  Eng- 
land is,  which  you  fo  juftly  reprobate.  The  Government  are  fo 
fully  occupied  in  watching  and  guarding  againft  the  defigns  of 
an  inveterate  enemy,  that  they  have  little  time  to  beftow  on  agri- 
cultural improvements  -,  which,  after  all,  I  think  fliould  be  the 
firll  objeft  of  every  government,  efpecially  after  what  was  felt 
in  1800  and  1801.  But  if  the  landed  intereft  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  Legillature,  I  would  think  it  might  naturally  occur  to 
them,  that  laying  a  duty  on  the  diftilleries  nearly  equal  to  a  pro- 
hibition, mud  tend  to  deprefs  their  tenantry,  while  it  holds  forth 
a  premium  to  the  farmer  abroad  ;  and  the  fmuggltr,  who  fupplies 
the  country  as  regularly  with  gin,  that  pays  no  duty,  as  our 
home  diililler  could,  if  he  were  not  under  fuch  reftri6lions.  No 
doubt,  when  fpirits  were  low-priced,  the  people  made  a  bad  ufe 
of  them  ;  but  at  that  time,   trade  was  profperous,  wages  high, 

and 
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and  a  polltIc.il  phrenzy  in  rhelr  minds.  The  very  oppofite  is 
now  the  cafe.  Sjiirits  are  ilill  confained,  but  in  more  moderarion  ; 
and  as  they  are  become  an  dlential  article  of  confumption,  better 
fupply  them  with  Britifli  than  with  foreij^n.  Mr  Pitt  was  aware 
the  people  in  this  country  had  a  ilrong  propenfity  for  gambling*,  and 
he  turned  this  to  a  great  national  account,  from  which  he  and  his 
fucceiTor  draw  about  300,000!.  annually.  Should  this  fame  po- 
lice lead  government  to  gratify  the  public  with  Britilli  fpirlts, 
and  to  drive  the  fmuggler  from  the  coall,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  there  would  be  above  1,000,000  quarter*  more  barley  con- 
famed  in  that  article,  an-i  above  a  million  llerling  of  more  revenues 
raifed  than  at  prefent,  which  the  country  lofes.  It  would  alfo  give 
fuch  a  fpur  to  agriculture,  as  would  likely  be  the  means  of  raifing 
fuch  fupplies  of  all  other  forts  of  grain,  as  might  in  time  prevent 
us  from  depending  for  a  part  of  our  bread-corn  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  it  appears  from  your  2d  vol.  page  135-6,  that  not  one 
half  of  the  land  in  Britain,  fit  for  cultivation,  is  uiuler  the  plough  ; 
it  muft  be  owing  to  the  want  of  internal  encouragement,  that 
we  at  any  time  Hand  in  need  of  foreign  fupplies  ;  having  ample 
means  within  ourfelves,  not  only  for  fubfiilence  but  even  for 
exportation  to  other  countries,  if  our  refources  were  brought 
into  iM^lion.  I  hope  your  Publication,  being  conducted  on  libe- 
ral principles,  will  be  attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  power  to 
remove  the  obflacles  to  improvements  \  and  that,  in  place  of 
being  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  corn,  we  may  \\\  time 
have  a  furplus  to  part  with,  which  is  the  earneft  wifh  of 

A  Forfarshire  Farmer. 

P.  5. — Should  the  above  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  mean 
to  propofe,  hereafter,  a  mode  for  the  confumpt  of  barley,  fimple 
in  its  nature,  but  beneficial  to  the  landed  intereft  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Dr  Hunter^  Turk. 
Sir, 

The  inclofed  is  intended  as  a  paper  in  the  5th  or  6th  vol.  of  the 
Georgical  Eflays ;  and  if  it  fults  your  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  fer- 
vicc  in  the  November  Number,  which  will  be  fome  months  be-x 
f<ire  my  publication.  I  find  many  papers  of  mine  inferted  in  an 
Agricultural  Magazine,  publiflv  d  in  London  ;  and  thefe  papers 
not  being  mentioned  as  ey:traBs  from  the  GeorgiLal  lijfays^  have 
the  appearance  of  making  me  a  fupporcing  coifrefpondcnt  of  that 

Work, 


1^03.  On  the  Smut  in  TFheat,  .^5- 

Work,  which  I  rcnlly  am  not.  I  never  fliall  communicate  with 
any  periodical  work,  yours  excepted,  and  perhaps  with  the  An- 
nals. Let  me  hear  from  you  foon.  Have  you  feen  Dr  Harri- 
fon's  theory  of  the  rot,  in  Mr  Young's  lafl  number  ?  I  by  no 
means  coincide  with  him  in  opinion.  The  difeafe  moll  certain- 
ly proceeds  from  an  organized  animal  bied  in  mnrfhcs.  It  is 
commonly  called  2ijluk€y  from  its  refemblance  in  flii^oe  to  a  floun- 
der, or  rather  a  fole.  It  is  found  in  all  the  biliary  ducl:s,  and 
nowhere  elfe.  I  have  a  paper  on  the  fubjcft.  Som::  circumftan- 
ces  regarding  the  rot  are  curious.  I  fee  no  way  how  to  make  a 
medicine  to  operate  upon  thofe  flukes,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  taken  lb  fingular  a  fituation.  The  foot  rot  is  alfo  an  ob- 
fcure  difeafe  j  when  inveterate,  it  eats  away  the  very  hoof. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.  A.  Hunter. 


On  the  Smut  in  Wheat. 

Of  the  fmut  there  feems  to  be  two  kinds  ;  the  one  comes 
out  a  little  earlier  than  the  other,  but  both  fpring  from  the  fame 
root,  and  have  the  fmut  fonned  in  what  I  call  the  uterus^  or 
folium  vaginans^  fome  time  before  the  ear  makes  its  appearance. 
The  one  that  is  the  mofl  early,  comes  out  naked,  the  whole  of 
its  chaff  being  quite  deflroyed;  fo  that  the  dull:  is  moftly  carried 
off  by  the  wind  before  the  crop  is  harvefted.  This  kind  is 
confidered  as  the  leaft  deftru£live  of  the  two,  as  what  of  ths 
dull  remains,  may  be  removed  when  fpread  upon  the  thrafliing 
floor.  But  I  am  not  quite  certain,  whether  the  wind  may  not  b*^ 
the  means  of  conveying  it  to  found  ears,  at  that  time  haftening 
to  maturity  in  the  fame  field.  The  other  kind  of  fmut  does  not 
deCtroy  the  chaff;  fo  that  the  ear  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  fmut  is  contained  in  round  bags  compofed  of  a  dark  green 
cuticle,  which,  when  broken,  difcharge  the  black  powder.  This 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  as  the  fmutty  ears  cannot  be 
diflinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  found,  even  when  placed  upon 
the  thrafhing  floor.  The  fmut  is  evidently  a  minute  vegetable 
body,  of  the  order  q{ fungi^  and  may  frequently  be  confidered  as 
a  parafitical  plant-,  but  how  it  comes,  at  fo  early  a  period,  to  take 
pofTellion  of  the  infant  germ,  is  a  matter  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  moll  certain,  that  when  this  black  powder  is  rubbed  upon 
found  grain,  that  the  produce  will  be  in  general  fmutty.  I  have 
fometimes  found  found  ears  to  arife  from  an  infected  root ;  and 
I  have  feen,  though  but  feldom,  found  and  fmutty  grains  in  the 
fame  ear.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  natural  hiltory,  is  wrapt 
up  in  obfcurity  \  but  it  is  a  fingular  happinefs,  that  the  negative 
principle  of  fmut  may  be  deftroycd  by  ceitain  fteeps,  well-known 
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to  the  farmer.  Thefe  feem  to  operate  in  a  twofold  capacity,  by 
deftroying  the  germination  of  the  fmut,  and  by  allowing  the  far- 
mer to  fkim  it  off  during  the  time  of  brining.  When  ftale  urine 
and  lime  are  alone  ufed,  it  is  plain  that  the  cultivator  has  no 
view  beyond  the  dedrudion  of  the  vegetative  principle  of  the 
fmut ;  a  pracflice  recommended  by  many  judicious  farmers,  in 
prefercfue  to  brining  and  fteeping. 
'Tcrht  Aug.  26.  1803. 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer*s  magazine. 

Sir, 

I  obferve  fome  fatisfa^lory  remarks  in  your  laft  (page  350), 
relative  to  the  Income  or  Property  tax,  fo  far  as  it  affefts  the 
poiTeiTors  of  land  in  Scotland  ;  and  judge  that  additional  light 
may  be  throv/n  on  that  important  queftion,  by  publifhing  the 
following  Memorial  from  fifteen  refpe6lable  Eall-Lothianyrtr- 
f?jerSf  prefented  to  the  Right  Hofiourable  Henry  Dundasy  (Lord 
Melvillh),  when  the  firft  a61:  for  levying  a  tax  upon  mcome  was 
under  confideration  of  Parliament.  I  do  but  juftice  to  that 
Honourable  Perfon,  when  I  Itate,  that  the  application  was  receiv- 
ed with  marked  attention  ;  and  that  a  polite  anfwer  was  inftantly 
tranfmitted  to  the  Memorialifts.  I  may  alfo  add,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  the  relief  then  granted,  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Melville  ;  to  whom  Scotland  is  undoubt- 
edly under  more  numerous  obligations,  than  to  any  Minilie  r 
who  has  guided  her  internal  concerns,  fmce  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Merit. 


Unto  the  Rich*.  Honourable  HENRY  DUNDAS,  one  of  His  Majefty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State, 

The  Memorial  and  Representation  offeveral  Farmers  in  the  County 
of  Eajl  Lothian^  in  hhalf  of  thtmJA-v;s^  and  other  Occupiers  of  Land^  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scctland* 

Humbly  Sheiuetbf 
That  the  Memori.illfts  cbferve,  from  the  votes  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  a  bdl  for  impofing  a  tax  upon  income,  is  now 
before  that  Honourable  Houfe  ;  which,  if  they  are  rightly  in- 
formed, will  opt -rare  with  piculiar  Irardfhip  upon  all  farmers  of 
land ;  and  more  particularly,  upon  ihofe  refiding  in  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  improvements  are  generally  in  their 
infancy,  and  rents- payable  in  a  ditferent  manner  than  what  is 
commonlv  pradtifed  in  England. 

"      Your 
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Your  Memorialifts  have  no  objeclion  ajrainfl  the  tax,  pro- 
vided it  is  levied  upon  them  in  the  fame  proportion  as  upon 
other  clafles  of  the  community  ;  but,  with  fubmilhon,  they 
apprehend  that  the  mode  propofed  for  aftertaining  their  in- 
comes will  be  fallacious  and  unjuft,  if,  as  they  are  informed, 
the  refpeOive  fums  payable  by  them  to  their  landlords  in  name 
of  rent,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion.  In  former  times,  when 
rents  were  low,  this  rule,  with  fome  juftice,  might  have  been 
adopted  ;  but  from  the  late  great  rife  of  rents,  the  increafed 
value  of  labour,  and  the  comparative  low  prices  of  produce, 
their  incomes  cannot  fairly  be  eftimated  at  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  rental  -,  and  upon  a  number  of  farms  fet  within  thefe 
iew  years,  if  that  eflimate  was  taken,  it  would  even  be  over- 
rated. 

The  Memorialifts  t>e^  leave  to  fuggeft  another  circumftance 
"Vi'hich  renders  every  reference  to  rent  improper  for  afcertaining 
the  income  of  the  polleffor  ;  which  is,  that  fome  farms,  from 
fertiiiry  of  foil,  local  advantages,  &c.  are  naturally  capable  of 
paying  a  much  greater  fliare  of  produce  by  way  of  rent  to  the 
proprietors,  than  others  not  fo  favourably  fituated,  although 
the  incomes  of  the  poiTelTors,  in  both  cafes,  may  be  equal. 
Some  farms  have  been  fet,  where  the  landlord  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  receiving  one  half  of  the  produce  raifed  upon  them  ; 
whereas  in  others,  where  the  foil  is  hot  fo  fertile,  and  greater 
outlay  required,  the  proprietor  cannot  receive  one  fifth.  The 
tenants  upon  thefe  different  farms  would  therefore,  according 
to  the  propofed  mode,  be  rated  towards  this  tax  upon  different 
ratios,  as  their  incomes  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  fums  payable 
to  their  refpe£live  landlords. 

Another  obje£lion  occurring  to  your  Memorialifts  is,  that  the 
<i)ccupiers  of  land  lately  let,  will  be  far  heavier  taxed  than  thofe 
who  pofTefs  leafes  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  latter  will, 
in  few  cafes,  pay  more  than  te.n  per  cent,  upon  income,  while 
the  former  would  generally  be  afleffed  to  the  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  real  profits.  This 
difference  muft  unavoidably  take  place,  if  rents  are  to  be  af- 
fumed  as  a  criterion  for  afceitalning  income. 

But  what  ftrikes  your  Memorialifts  as  a  peculiar  obje6lion  to 
this  mode,  and  which  they  have  no  doubt  will  engage  your 
marked  attention,  is,  that  farmers  in  Scotland  will  generally  be 
rated  a  great  deal  higher  than  their  brethren  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  all  rents,  in  the  firft  inftance,  are  received  by  the 
landlord,  who  pays  every  public  burthen,  a  few  trifling  articles 
excepted  ;  whereas,  in  England,  the  nominal  rent  docs  not,  in 
inoft  cafes,  exceed  pne  half  of  what  may  be  called  the  r^al  rent, 
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as  all  parochial  and  parliamentary  taxes  are  payable  by  the  te- 
nantry. This  diflercncc  of  fyilem  would  necelTarily  occafion 
the  farmers  in  the  different  countries  to  be  rated  upon  different 
principles,  even  fuppofing  their  incomes  to  be  cxaclly  the  lame, 
and  would  introduce  a  molt  invidious  diflin^tion. 

Your  Memorialilts  bc^  leave  to  repeat,  that  they  have  no  ob- 
je£lions  againlt  the  tax  upon  income,  providing  their  incomes 
are  to  be  afcertaiped  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other 
people,  that  is  to  fay,  by  their  abilities  to  pay  the  tax  ;  other- 
"wKe  it  would  affume  a  different  form  than  a  tax  upon  their 
incomes.  They  believe  it  will  be  much  eafier  to  afcertain  the 
real  income  of  the  farmer,  whofe  concerns  are  all  winded  up 
within  the  year,  than  thofe  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  5 
and  they,  with  fubmiffion,  claim  that  their  proportion  of  the 
tax  fhould  be  afcertained  in  the  fame  way  as-  the  incomes  of 
every  other  clafs.  They  prefume,  that  the  real  principle  of  the 
adt:  now  before  the  Houfe  is,  that  every  man  (liall  pay  one  tenth 
of  his  income  towards  the  fupport  of  Government  :  Therefore, 
in  making  this  claim^  they  requeft  no  exemption. 

Tour  Memorialifts  truft  you  will  take  this  bufinefs  under 
ferious  confideration  ;  and,  from  your  known  attention 
to  the  public  welfare,  that  they  will,  through  your  in- 
terpofition,  experience  that  relief  in  the  premifes  whicli 
juitice  requires. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Epicurus,  //;  Reply  u  the  Breeder  of  Coalheavers'  Mutton,. 
and  F.'j"  Ohfervat'ions  ofi  Houfe  I.amb  ;  imih  Remarks  on  th'e 
proper  mode  of  ofcerta'mhig  the  real  value  of  the  Neiu-LeiceflerSy 
by  a  comparative  Tt-ial  lulth  the  other  Breeds  of  Sheep  in  the 
Ifland, 

Sir, 

It  has  given  me  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  flricture 
"which  I  made  on  the  paragraph  inferted  in  the  Edinburgh  newf- 
papers,  holding  up  Mr  Brodie  as  the  perfon  who  firlt  introduced 
the  feeding  of  houfe  Iamb  into  Scotland,  and  to  whom  the 
butcher  markets  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  often  ftood  in- 
debted, has  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  your  ufeful 
Work  a  difcuffion  concerning  the  various  fpecies  of  Sheep  at 
J^refent  reared  in  Britain 

I, hope  the  cliampions  of  the  ditTerent  breeds  will  come    for- 
ward, and  argue  the  merits  of  their  particular  favourites  :    For 
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1  perfvclly  a^rcc  with  your  refpeciable  corrcfpondent  Mr  Demp- 
fter,  th.it  it  is  the  fparks  from  the  collifion  of  argument  in  a 
free  ii^quiry,  that  mull  light  up  the  torch  of  truth,  by  which 
mankind  only  can  explore  their  way  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
a  plant  of  heavenly  growth,  that  muil  flrikc  root,  and  grow  out 
of  fads,  and  mult  be  trimmed  and  trained  up  by  experience 
;»lone,  before  it  can  perfect  its  fruir,  but  not  by  the  fpeculative 
opinions,  even  of  the  moll  learneil  and  eminent  men,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  hifory  of  the  progrefjive  imprcivtment  of  the  human 
mind  ;  for  nubiljl  manhnd  continued  to  fill  tht  nvorld  luith  difpiites 
en  the  fpcculative  opinions  of  Plato ^  or  of  Arifiotle,  and  other  great 
meny  they  made  but  poor  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge ^  only  becoming  adepts  in  the  war  of  words ^  and  faves  to  fuper- 
Jlilion  ;  till  the  immortal  Bacon  arofe,  who.  taught  mankind  to  make 
experiments^  and  argue  from  fatls.  By  recording,  therefore,  fa6ls 
in  agriculture,  and  bringing  them  before  the  public,  that  they 
may  be  tried  by  the  teil  of  opinion,  your  periodical  Publication 
is  well  adapted  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  Agriculture. 
I,  however,  have  my  doubts,  if  the  marks  of  approbation  or 
diflike  which  you  make,  as  Conduclor,  upon  fundry  of  the 
papers  inferted  in  the  Magazine,  will  not  have  the  efFecl  to  re- 
tard this  improvement ;  for  numbers  of  your  readers  will  form 
their  own  opinion  from  yours,  without  inquiring  into  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  greatell  bar  lo  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  being  that 
propenfity  in  the  generality  of  mankind  to  pin  their  faith  to 
this  or  that  great  man's  opinion,  name,  or  authority,  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  caufs 
themfelves  :  and  in  this,  they  very  much  refcmble  the  (heep  we 
are  treating  of ;  for  when  a  leader,  more  bold  than  the  rell, 
runs  in  a  particular  dire6lion,  all  the  reft  follow  at  his  tail, 
without  reflection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vain  will  be  difguft- 
cd,  if  you  take  no  notice  of  their  performances  ;  whilft  others, 
from  timidity,  will  keep  back  their  information  on  important 
fubjc6ls,  when  they  obferve  your  fentiments  difler  from  their 
own  :  And  I  actually  know  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  a  farmeif 
who  has  made  comparative  trials  of  the  value  of  Iiorfes  and 
oxen  in  labouring  his  farm,  and  gives  the  preference  to  oxen  *, 
hut  will  not  communicate  his  obfervations  \  becaufe  he  fays  that 
you  are  always  at  exercife,  with  your  fword  ready  drawn,  and 
is  afraid  left  you  wound  him  to  the  quick  with  the  ftiarp  nib  of 
yo'»v  critical  pen. 

This  train  of  thinking  always  entered  my  mind  upon  peruf- 
ing  the  notes  which  you,  as  Conductor,  attached  to  various 
papers  publiOied  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  ;  and  fhall  therefore 
proce-ed   to  make  fome  obfervations  on    your  Remarks  on  the 
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Modern  Improvement  of  Farm  Stock,  and  thofe  that  were  in- 
fertcd  in  anf^ver  to  It,  as  belonging  more  particularly  to  myfelf. 
You  fay.  No.  XIII.  p.  37,  that  *  I  have  certainly  confidered 
only  one  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  even  that,  not  in  a  true 
farming  point  of  view, '  adtiin^,  *  that  they  (the  Leicefter  Iheep) 
are  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  Epicure's  palate,  we  concede,  though 
we  by  no  means  allov/,  this  to  be  the  criterion  wliich  fliould 
determine  the  merits  of  the  matter. '  1  conceive  the  merits  of 
the  matter  and  queflion  to  be.  Whether  or  not  the  butcher 
markets  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  ftood  indebted  to  Mr 
Brodie  for  introducing  houfe-lanib  and  large  mutton,  fo  ais  to 
have  his  name  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  benefa£lor  to  his 
country  .''  I  da  not  think  the  well-fupplied  markets  of  Edinburgh 
could  ever  ftand  indebted  to  any  individual,  for  the  quantity 
brought  to  market,  fo  as  to  hiive  his  name  inferted  in  the  nevvf^ 
papers,  like  thofe  iilultrious  donors  who  fend  a  cart-load  of 
coals,  or  a  fat  Iheep,  to  warm  and  i^tdi  the  poor  prifoners,  in 
the  city  jail,  at  ChriRmas.  If,  therefore,  you  coniider  the  fcope 
and  intention  of  my  remarks,  you  mud  allow  that  I  have  nofi 
confidered  the  fubjeft  I  was  treating  about  improperly.  What 
had  Epicurus  to  do  with  proiit  and  iofs,  or  a  true  farming  point 
of  view  ?  he  occupied  no  fuch  ground  j  therefore  your  obferva- 
tions  were  not  at  ail  in  point- 
In  your  remarks,  No.  XIV.  p.  168,  you  (late,  *  That  tlie  New- 
Leicefter,  or  improved  breed  of  fliecp,  are  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  in  general  cafes,  than  many  other  breeds,  may  almojl  hr 
received  as  a7i  axiom.  ^  But  I  beg  leave  again  to  refer  you  to  your 
remarks  in  the  9th  page  of  No.  XIII.  wherein  you  fay,  '  We 
do  not  aflume  the  privilege  of  conveying  information  in  a  di- 
da£lic  manner.  *  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  information  giv- 
en above  is  extremely  dogmatical  ;  for  where  are  the  felf-evident 
facls,  on  which  you  found  this  axiom  ?  Why  have  you  not 
conveyed  to  us  the  proofs  on  a  matter  of  fuch  general  uti- 
lity, in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  with  fcrutinizing 
eyes,  before  they  are  fandioned  by  public  opinion,  and  re- 
ceived as  the  foundation  of  your  axiom,  which  is  a  pro- 
pofition  certainly  not  evident  at  firfl  fight  }  You  know  the 
diihculty  of  drawing  conclufions  from  experiments  or  prac- 
tices in  agriculture  ;  and  are  we  to  adopt  as  axioms,  the  af- 
fcrtions  of  interefled  perfons  ^.  In  faying  this,  I  difclaim  all 
perfonality,  and  only  wifh  to  (hoot  at  folly  as  it  flies  j  for 
mankind  every  day  deceive  them.felves :  and  when-  an  im- 
prover in  agriculture  mounts  his  hobby,  and  brings  him  to 
market,  he  naturally  thinks  no  price  equivalent  for  fo  valuable 
an  animal :  But  the  purchafer  muft  be  credulous  in  the  extreme, 
who,  witliout  a  long  and  proper  trial,  attaches  to  all  the  parts 
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of  this  n^fl  wonderful  animal  the  fanciful  properties  which 
the  feller  fo  anxioufly  points  out  to  him,  in  order  to  nrAsi  him 
part  with  his  money  the  more  freely.  To  put  this  ar^uiment 
in  a  ftronger  point  of  view,  I  beg  leave  to  Hate  the  follow- 
ing faft. —  The  agriculturifts  in  Francj  are  at  prcfent  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  improve  the  breed  of  (liecp  ;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce long  wool  in  that  country,  fimilar  to  the  long  wool  in 
England,  thefe  improvers  have  wifely  found  out,  that  allowing 
the  wool  to  remain  two  or  three  years  on  the  backs  of  their 
fheep,  makes  it  grow  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  length  : 
And  they  fay  farther,  that  they  have  tried  the  experiment  wit].. 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  that  it  produces  wool,  longer  and  finer 
than  the  wool  of  England,  without  doing  the  Iheep  the  fmallefl: 
injury.  And  this  do6lrine  is  now  taught  in  all  the  fcientilic 
fcbools  in  France,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  patriotic  improvers 
of  farm  flock  in  that  country.  It  will  not,  however,  be  foon 
received  as  an  axiom  in  Britain  ;  and  ihows  the  abfurdity  of 
placing  implicit  faith  in  the  hobbies  of  improvers,  before  they 
are  tried  by  the  teft  of  experience. 

I  fnall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  papers  in 
your  laft  Number  (XIV.),  which  were  intended  as  anfwers  to 
my  obfervations  on  the  modern  improvement  of  farm  ilock  ; 
and  (liall  begin  with  the  breeder  of  coalheavcrs'  mutton,  as  by 
far  the  mod  refpeclable.  1.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  this 
gentleman  i'hould  refpe<9:  thofe  who  poiFers  fpirit  and  enterprife 
to  give  large  prices  for  ewes  and  tups,  by  way  of  introducing  a 
mod  valuable  breed  into  Scotland,  This  is  very  natural,  as  it 
encourages  the  trade,  and  keeps  up  the  extravagant  prices  of  the 
article.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  tell  us,  that  Mr  Brodie 
has  been  a  molt  fuccefsful  farmer;  ergo,  others  (hould  foUow 
his  example,  and  give  eighty  guineas  for  the  hire  of  a  ram,  in 
order  to  better  their  fortunes.  I  efleem  Mr  Brodie's  entcrprinng 
fpirit,  as  well  as  the  Breeder  of  coa'.heavers'  mutton  ;  but  fee 
no  realon,  on  that  account,  why  the  public  ought  not  to  b^  un- 
deceived, when  an  attem.pt  is  m.ade  to  impofe  upon  tliem.  That 
he  was  the  firft  perlbn  who  introduced  houfe-lamb  into  the  Edin- 
burgh market,  is  an  idea  abandoned  ;  as  to  his  'mutton,  the 
butchers  univerfally  fay,  we  do  not  like  tlie  New-Leiceilers  fo 
well  as  the  black-faced  breed,  becaufe  they  do  not  give  fatis- 
fa£lion  to  our  cullomevs.  No  matter.  *  Mr  Brodie  will  be- 
nefit himfeif  flill  more  by  introducing  this  breed  of  Ihcep,  w^hich 
is  perhaps  much  wanted  in  Scotland.  Now,  if  a  man  deferves 
■well  of  his  country  who  raifes  two  blades  of  grafs,  or  two 
ears  of  corn,  where  one  grew  before,  is  he  not  alio  deferr- 
ing of  praife  who  produces  two  pounds  of  mutton,  where  on- 
ly one  was  formerly  produced  ? '    Moll  undoubtedly,     put  where 
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nre  the  proofs  of  this  ?  For,  in  this  particular,  I  will  not 
credit  the  allertioiis  of  even  ISkir.  Bakewcll,  CuUic,  or  Brodie  j 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  impartial  judges.  But  al- 
lowing the  Leiceftcr  fheep  to  be  a  valuable  breed,  I  flatly  deny 
tint  Mr  Brodie  has  the  merit  of  introducing  them  into  Scot- 
lantl  :  nor  will  I  mention  him  amongft  thofe  illuitrious  names,  the 
Dunc  of  Buccleugli,  the  late  Earl  or  Hopetoun,  and  other  r.oble^ 
mt^i".  who  broii:^ht  Mr  Bakcwell's  fheep  into  this  country^  And 
I  liave  only  to  Hep  over  the  boundary  of  his  farm,  at  Upper 
Ke.'h,  into  the  fields  of  his  neared  neighbour,  to  paiticularifc 
IVI.  Brown  of  Johnflonburn,  and  his  friend  the  late  Mr  Hepburn 
of  Clerkington,  who  went  on  purpofe  to  viht  Mr  Bakeweil  at 
Diililey,  and  purchafed  rams  and  ewes  of  his  moft  ^pproven 
breed ;  as  alfo,  if  my  memory  ferves  me,  llallions  and  brood 
mares,  young  bulls  and  cows  :  all  of  which  they  introduced  in- 
to Scotland  many  years  before  Mr  Brodie  flocked  his  farm  at 
fecond  hand,  or  gave  the  high  prices  for  the  rams  and  ewes 
of  the  New-Leicelter  breed,  fo  much  vaunted  of.  But  before 
that  the  fuperiority  of  this  breed  over  all  others  is  received  as 
an  axiom,  many  and  repeated  trials  ought  to  be  made,  in  va- 
rious foils  and  fituations,  at  different  heights,  from  the  fhores  of 
tlie  ocean,  to  the  fummits  of  the  mountains.  I  cheerfully  admit, 
that  ti-.efe  are  a  valuable  breed  of  llieep,  in  fituations  \^-]iere  they 
are  conftantly  fupplied  with  a  full  bite  of  the  richelt  food  •,  and 
only  contend,  that  their  merits  have  never  yet  been  properly  af- 
certained,  and  are  probably  much  overrated  by  their  breeders. 

But  in  order  that  the  merits  of  the  different  competitors  may 
be  juftly  appreciated  by  well  authenticated  facls,  let  a  field,  or 
fields,  of  an  equal  quality  of  foil,  be  divided  by  a  railing,  and  each 
of  the  A\\'\(\o\^s  Jlockcd  up  about  Augull:,  one  with  the  New-I;ei- 
ceflcrs,  the  other  with  the  black-faced  breed  -,  two  chofen  little 
flocks  picked  out  by  their  refpettive  breeders,  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion, as  to  age,  fat,  &c.  *,  let  each  of  the  flocks  be  accurately 
weighed,  when  they  are  put  into  the  enclofure  ;  and  if  turnips  are 
deemed  neceffary  for  fupporting  the  Nevv-Leiecllers  thr^.ugh  the 
winter,  let  the  black- faced  be  ferved  with  an  equal  quantity. 
Next  fummer,  \^  hen  the  lambs  are  fit  for  yeaning,  let  the  ewes  and 
lambs  of  each  breed  be  again  weighed  :  the  ewes  b^if^g  then  with- 
drawn, the  lambs  are  to  continue,  and  ought  to  be  weighed  again 
»t  the  end  of  tlie  fcafon,  before  they  are  put  to  turnip  ;  again, 
when  they  are  put  into  their  refpedive  enclofurcs,  when  clipped  \ 
and  at  tlie  end  of  the  feafon,  they  may  be  flaughtered,  and  the 
weight  and  value  of  their  quarters,  wool,  tallow,  olrals,  and 
quahty  of  their  fleih,  will  all  be  accurately  afcertained  ;  or  if  It- 
• .  judged  ncceir.uv,  the  fxperim^nt  may  be   continued   in   this 
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manner,  till  the  {heep  arc  two,  three,  or  four  years  ohh  Similar 
trials  ought  alfo  to  be  made  with  the  LeiccfUrs  and  Cheviot 
breed,  Ryeland  and  South-down,  not  forgetting  the  Caithnefs 
and  Zetland,  in  various  iituations,  from  the  mo(t  Uieltercd,  to  the 
coldefl:  expofures  :  and  afrer  repeated  triads,  it  would  then  be 
Renown,  if  the  Nev/-Leicefters  are  the  mod  proper  and  profit- 
able khid  of  Iheep,  for  confuming  the  iheep  padures  of  England 
and  Scotland,  or  within  what  range  of  foil  and  climate  they 
ought  to  be  reared ;  for  I  cannot  at  prefent  admit,  that  they  alone 
are  the  favourites  of  nature,  and  that  the  particular  forms  and 
<}ua]ities  which  f!ie  has  given  to  the  different  breeds  of  every 
animal,  as  well  as  Oieep,  to  fuit  their  local  fituations,  were  not 
given  for  wife  a>nd  ufeful  parpofe«.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  making 
this  experiment,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  trial,  to  bring  the  black- 
faced  or  Cheviot  breed,  dire<?Lly  from  the  mountains,  and  con- 
fine them  to  padure  in  the  enciofure  :  it  is  as  impoffible  that  fuch 
iheep  could  <:hrive  as  well  there  as  the  new  Leiceders,  as  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  this  lail  would  thrive  as  well,  If  carried  to  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  nntive  breeds  of  thefe  regions.  The  mountain  fheep 
in  the  enciofure,  would  be  in  the  fituation  of  a  wild  buck  in  a 
cage  ;  they  would  negle£c  their  padure,  and  pant  after  liberty  oil 
-their  native  mountains ;  for  fuch  is  the  effeOs  of  habit,  that  even 
man,  with  all  his  fuperior  intellectual  powers,  cannot  refid,  and 
mud  bend  to  its  force.  Whild,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New-Lei- 
ceder,  crammed  like  a  duffed  turkey  by  the  hand  of  man  from  the 
day  it  was  dropped,  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  plenty  ;  if  left 
to  d)ift  for  itfelf  upon  the  mountains,  it  would  die  for  want  of 
energy  to  procure  food  ;  a  virtue,  the  offspring  of  neceffity,  which 
can  only  be  reared,  and  broughr  to  perfc'(Slion,  by  rigid  difcipline, 
in  the  fchool  of  adverlity.  In  order,  rher^rfore,  that  the  compara- 
tive trial  of  the  different  breeds  may  be  fair, -ihe  two  kinds  com- 
pared, fliould  always  be  bred  in  the  fame  padure,  and  inured  to 
the  fame  food  and  habits  of  life,  as  mentioned  above.  I  know 
from  experience,  that  black-faced  lambs  or  hogs  brought  from 
the  mountains,  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  an  enciofure,  panicularly 
upon  turnips,  as  the  white-faced  or  Engliili  breed  ;  the  former 
like  every  other  wild  animal,  being  condantly  in  motion,  and  en- 
deavouring to  efcape  \  whild  the  more  judicious  amufcment  which 
the  Engiilh  dieep  took  was,  like  lioned  John  Bull,  quietly  to  fill 
their  bellies.  But  this  was  only  the  efffdl;  of  early  habits^  for  the 
Engiilh  lambs,  gorged  from  the  day  of  their  birth  with  the  readieft 
food,  had  been  taught  by  their  dams  to  eat  the  turnip,  and  hail 
lain  at  their  eafe  when  their  mothers  fed,  or  padured  around 
them  ;  whild  the  mountain  Iambs,  every  day  fince  they  were 
dropped,  had  been  condantly  in  the  practice  of  ranging  about  with 
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theirs,  in  queft  of  a  fcanty  and   precarious  fuftenance.     From  an 
impeded  experiment  I  made  tliis  ieafon,  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  call  in  queftion  the  fupcrior  excellence  of  the  New-Leiceftcr,  or 
large  Englilh  fneep,   over  the  black-faced,  or  oilier  fmaller  ones. 
On  th  •  14th  of  May  lall,  I  weighed  fix  white-faced  or  Engliflri  hogs, 
of  a  civ.fs  betwixt  the  new-Leiceiier  and  Cheviot  breed,  purchated 
laft  year  at  St  Bofwcll's  fair,  and   fix  black-faced  hogs,  from  x\i^ 
mountains   in  Per  hfhirc,   purchafcd   fome   weeks  after  ;    the  'fix 
Engiiih  hogs  weighed  42  it.  Edinburgh  flcfli  weight,  or  6  cwt. 
c  qrs.  2  lib.  avoirdupois;    the  llx   black-faced   34  It.    15  lib.   fiefli 
weight,  or  4  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lib.  avoirdupoir,.    On  their  being  weigh- 
ed again,  on  the  3  ill  of  June,  the  Engiifh  hogs  weighed  50  ft. 
7  lib. ;  increafe  8  ft.  7  lib.  or  i  cwt.  i  qr.  7  lib.  over  live  weight : 
The  black-faced  44  ft.  6  lib.;  ijicreafe  9  ft.  7  lib.  or  i  cwt.  i  qr.  24 
lib.-,  difference  in  favour  of  the  black-faced  hogs,  i  (t.  or  1 7-'  lib,  avoir- 
dupois.   From  the  above  ftatement,  it  appears,  that  the  balance  was 
in  favour  of  the  black- faced  mountain  fheep,  even  under  unfavour- 
able circumllanees,  as  they  had  not  forgot  their  wandering   habit 
of  life.     I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  hold  out  this  experiment  as 
by  any  means  conclufive,  having  neither  been  begun  in  time,  nor 
carried  to  the  proper  length,  for  formjng  a  corrc<^t  opinion  ;  but  it 
muft   raife  doubts  in  an  inquiring  mind,  if  the  pretended  great 
fuperiority  of  the  Kevv'-Leicefter,   or  other  large  breeds,  over  the 
fmaller  ones,  in  producing  mutton,  has  any  foundation  in  truth, 
to  fauiition  the  extravagant  prices  demanded  for  them ;  but  that 
trufh   is  only  to  be  come  at,  by  many  and  repeated  comparative 
trials,  which  I  warmly  recommend  to   be   made  by  dlfinterefted 
pcrfons,  in  various  fituations  ;  the  refult'  of  which,  I  wifli  to  fee 
from  time  to  time  inferted  in  your  Magazine.     It  is  faid,  that  the 
Nevv-Leicefters  come  to  perfection  at  an  earlier  age  than  the   o- 
ther  breeds ;  but  fome  of  the  black-face.i  fheep  above   mentioned, 
that  were  rejerted  by  the  butcher  in   tlic  month  of  July,  on   ac- 
count of  the  fmalhiefs  of  their  fize,  have  been  killed  tliis   month 
(September)  for  family  ufe,  and   contained   of  tailow  (kidney  fat 
included)  1 1  lib.  Dutch,  being  exactly  the  weight  of  the  quarter. 
The  delicacy  of  butcb.er  meat  and  other  anur.al  food,  principally 
depends  on  the  finen^fs  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  this  again,  oi 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  anirjial ;   whether  black  or  white-faced,  Scotch 
or  Engiifh ;  and  will  always   be   in  proportion  to  the  bone,   and 
natural  fizc  of  the  animal  ;  other  wife,  It  would  be  an  incongruous 
t?tfspring  of  nature,  and  not  in  the  fitteft   itate   for   fupporting  its 
exiftence.     Particular   individuals  may  differ  from  this  rule ;   but 
every  breed,  or  clafs  of  animals,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it  in 
general.     The  delicacy  of  thtf  flefli,   combined  with  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  bone  and  finenefs  of.  the  mufcular  fibre,  is   eminently  con- 
ipicuout  in  the  tlefti  of  a  fmall  Hieldimd  itot,  when  compared 
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with  that  of  n,  large  Englifli  ox.  Travelling  or  cxercife  can  never 
improve  the  flcfli  of  any  of  the  domtilicated  jininials,  but  mull 
piake  \'i  worfe,  by  increafmg  the  llrength  of  the  mufcular^ fibre : 
hence  the  fleih  of  wild  animals  is  alv^'ays  tough,  hard,  and  dry; 
and  the  flelli  of  the  domeilicated  animals  will  always  be  found  the 
moft  delicate  eating,  when  they  are  fattened  on  the  richeft  paf- 
tures,  where  they  lye  at  their  eafe,  as  Milton  dcfcribes  the  cattLc 
ill  paradife, 

*  On  the  grafs 

Couch'd,  and  now  filled  with  pailurc  gazing  fat.' 

It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  flcfli  of  the  female  of  every  ani- 
mal is  more  delicate  eating  than  that  of  the  male,  their  mufcular 
iibres  not  being  fo  ilrong,  even  as  the  male  when  caftrated  at  an 
early  period  •,  and  on  that  account,  they  are  alfo  eafier  fattened. 
The  popular  predile6lion  for  wedder  mutton,  feems  therefore, 
amongil  many  others,  to  be  a  popular  error. 

I  have  no  predile'£lIon  for  black-faced  flicep,  otherwifc  than  oa 
account  of  their  fmall  fize  •,  and  prefer  fmall  animals  of  any  breed, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  being  more  delicate  eating,  but  be- 
caufe  I  think  they  are  fattened  at  lefs  expence,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
they  will  increafe  more  in  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  food  they 
eat,  than  the  larger  animal :  And  rny  reafons  for  thinking  fo  are, 
I/?,  That  the  fine  and  lefs  tenfe  fibres  of  the  fmall  animal  more 
eafily  expand,  and  allow  the  internal  veficles  interfperfed  through 
the  ikih,  to  be  filled  with  fat,  and  ether  animal  juices,  in  the 
procefs  of  feeding,  which  renders  it  more  marbled,  juicy,  and 
delicate  eating,  than  that  of  larger  animals ;  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
thole  being  more  rigid,  refill,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  entry  of 
the  fat  and  juices  into  the  internal  veficles,  which,  added  to  the 
flrength  of  the  fibre,  occafions  the  large  animal  to  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  feed,  and  its  flefh  coarfer,  and  lefs  juicy  and  pala- 
table, than  that  of  fmall  ones  :  2dly,  The  greatefi;  increafe  of 
weight  in  the  procefs  of  fattening,  is  laid  on  upon  the  furface. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  to  mathematical  dcmonftraiion,  and  confe- 
,quently  may,  with  feme  propriety,  be  received  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  furface  of  fmall  animals  is  much  larger,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  fize,  than  the  furface  of  large  ones.  There- 
fore, for  both  thefe  reafons,  the  fitnefs  of  the  fmall  animal  to 
fatten  and  increafe  in  weight,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  large 
one  5  and  if  that  is  the  cafe,  the  additional  weight  will  be  laid  up- 
on the  fmall  animal,  with  lefs  expenditure  of  food.  I  frankly 
however  confefs,  that  this  opinion  is  in  a  great  meafure  founded 
upon  theory,  having  never  proved  it  by  fadls  myfclf  j  but  I  think 
it  has  been  fupported,  in  many  infiiances,  from  the  allonifhing  in- 
creafe of  v/eight  to  which  fmall  Highland  cattle  have  frequently- 
been  brought    I  believe  it  hiis  been  proved,  by  pretty  accurate 
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experlments,  that  cattle  eat  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  at 
leail  I  knew  an  inilance  of  it  feveral  years  ago,  when  two  large 
oxen,  equal  in  weight  in  the  quarters  to  four  fmall  ones,  ate  re- 
gularly the  fame  weight  of  turnips  and  hay  whilft  feeding. 

I  have  been  told,  by  a  farmer  who  frequents  Morpeth  market, 
that  in  that  great  emporium,  he  can  fell  iheep,  of  the  weight  of 
?5  lib.  per  quarter,  at  one  penny  per  pound  dearer  than  he  can 
fheep  of  25  lib.  per  quarter.  If  this  is  a  fa 61,  does  it  not  account 
for  the  butchers  in  Newcallle,  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, ^cc.  &:c.  &c.  felling  two  quarters  of  the  New  Lci- 
cefters  for  one  of  the  black-faced  ?  The  rcafon  is  obvious  ;  they 
cannot  give  the  coalheavers,  keelmen,  pitmen,  miners,  and  fa- 
bricators, fo  good  a  pennyworth  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  fee- 
ing they  purchafe  them  fo  much  dearer  themfelves.  The  cafe 
is  exa£^ly  fmiilar  in  Dalkeith  market.  The  facl,  therefore,  wliich 
tlie  mafler  in  the  bufinefs  of  iheep-breeding  has  brought  forward 
in  fupport  of  his  arguments,  militates  againft  thejn,  and  the  con- 
clufion  he  draws ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury,  every  perfon,  from  Cornv/all  fouthward,  to  Caith- 
nefs  nortliward,  will  in  time  learn  to  defpife  the  large,  coarfe, 
olifi^ginous  mutton,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  delicate 
fiefh  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

The  breeder  of  coalheavers'  mutton  informs  us,  that,  '  when 
hungry  from  the  plough,  he  has  often  dipped  toafted  bread  in- 
to the  drippings  of  his  delicious  mutton,  and  then  ate  the  bread 
with  pleafure  and  avidity. '  What  will  not  people  do  when  they 
are  hungry  !  I  have  heard  of  them  eating  the  foles  off  their 
llioes  ;  and  1  can  tell  him,  that  the  Ruffian  failors,  when  in 
this  country,  ufed  often  to  climb  the  lamp-pofts,  and  dip  their 
bread  into  the  rancid  train  oil  of  the  lamp,  and  then  eat  the 
bread  with  pleafure  and  avidity.  Ben  Johnfon,  the  poet,  ufed 
to  remark,  that  his  wit  and  genius  were  improven  by  good  wine  ; 
andobferved,  that  he  always  produced  his  bell  dramatic  fcenes 
whenever  a  but  of  fack  of  the  bell  quality  was  tapped.  I 
am  however  afraid,  that  the  fop  in  the  pan  has  been  too 
heavy  for  the  breeder  of  coalhcaver  mutton's  ftomach,  and 
has  hurt  his  reafoning  faculties ;  learned  doftors  telling  us, 
that  all  difordcrs  in  the  head  proceed  from  the  ftomach  ;  for 
I  cannot  account  for  the  paragraph  which  im.mediately  fol- 
lows, on  any  other  principle.  He  fays — '  Epicurus  muft  allow 
me  to  put  him  riglit  alfo  in  one  other  article  :  Mr  Brodie 
ficver  did  feed  ivhat  ivas  hmivn  by  the  name  of  hotife  lamb^  * 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Was  the  writer  labouring  under 
tlie  efTe»Els  of  the  fop  in  the  pan,  or  has  he  never  read  the  re- 
marks on  the  modern  impiovement  of  farm  ftock,  any  more 
than  he  did  the   paragraph   which  gave  rife  to  it,   which  was 
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cxprefsly  written  to  undeceive  the  public,  by  ftiowinfj  tbat  Mr 
Brodic  never  did  feed  what  is  cnlled  hoiife  hiir.b,  and  even  that 
jjonc  i'uch  were  ever  it(\  in  Scotland  for  fale,  but  in  one  year  ? 
Did  1  not  exprcfsly  fay,  that  Mr  Brodie,  fonie  time  ago,  bred 
early  lamh  for  fupplyin^  the  Edinburgh  market  ?  How,  there- 
fore, can  he  put  me  right  on  a  point  which  1  had  exprefsly  ad- 
mitted ?  Ke  further  adds,  *  that  Mr  Brodie,  by  fome  means 
beji  kmicn  to  hbufelf  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  ewes  of  this 
very  breed  take  tiie  tup  at  a  very  early  feafcn,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
earlieft  lambs  to  the  Edinburgh  marker,  of  any  perfon  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  that  period  ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  fold 
'thefe  lambs,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred,*  at  twenty  fhillings,  or 
one  guinea  each.  Now,  Epicurus  talks  of  thefe  lambs  of  Mr 
Brodie's  weighing  only  24  or  3  lib.  per  quarter,'  &c.  I  mud 
here  inform  him,  that  the  purchafers  of  early  lamb  in  the  Edin- 
burgh market  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  enjoy,  in  that  ele- 
gant city,  their  ctium  cum  dignitale — or  lawyers,  who  do  not  re- 
quire a  fop  in  the  pan  to  relrefli  them  after  hard  labour.  They 
herefore  prefer  delicate  early  lamb,  of  a  fmall  fize,  which  is 
ferved  up  cold  at  fupper  ;  and  on  that  account,  it  is  believed, 
1  will  be  found  pretty  correal  with  refpccl  to  ilie  fize  of  Mr 
Brodie's  early  lamb.  But  if  any  doubt  remains  with  him,  let 
him  confult  the  Edinburgh  butchers,  who  will  inform  him 
as  to  the  weight  and  fat  of  Mr  Brodie's  early  lamb,  when 
compared  with  what  is  now  brought  to  market  from  other 
places.  Your  correfpondent  judges  it  was  motives  of  prudence 
that  made  Mr  Brodie  give  up  the  rearing  of  early  lamb.  I  am 
of  the  fame  opinion.  Probably  his  farm  of  Upper  Keith,  al- 
though of  a  dry  foil  and  warm  expofure,  is  fituated  at  too  great 
a  diftance  from  the  fea,  for  raifing  a  bellyful  of  rich  paf- 
ture  grafs,  always  fo  necefTary  for  the  New-Leiceilers,  parti- 
cularly when  fattening  their  iamb. 

Mr  Brodie,  according  to  your  correfpondent's  account,  ^by 
fome  means  bed  known  to  himfelf,  had  the  addrefs  of  making 
his  fheep,  which  are  fometimes  tardy  at  procreating,  take 
the  tup  at  a  very  early  feafon.  This  is  a  mod  important  dif- 
covery :  why  does  he  conceal  his  light  under  a  bu{hel,  or 
hide  his  talents  in  a  napkin  ?  If  INlr  Brodie  does  not  chufe 
tliat  his  country  (hould  dand  indebted  to  him  for  a  free 
difcovery  of  this  valuable  fecret,  let  him  boldly  go  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  demand  a  bonus  for  his  fecret,  out  of 
the  public  purfe.  It  is  certainly  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
Elkington's  mode  of  draining  -,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  fup- 
ported  in  his  demand  by  a  formidable  band  of  patriots,  on  both 
fides  of  the  Houfe,  who  now  fliew  their  regard  for  their  coun- 
try, by  reforming  hxm  ftock.    A  refpe<^aW^  author  on  agri,. 
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culture  Informs  us,  that  when  the  good  women  in  the  High- 
lands want  to  make  their  cows  take  the  bull,  they  lead  them 
out  to  crop  a  certain  herb  called  bulling-grafs,  which  has  the  ef- 
fe£V  of  making  them  take  the  bull  immediately.  Perhaps  this 
Tare  grnfs  has  been  difcovered  upon  the  farm  of  Upper  Kt-ith  j 
and,  if  fo,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  of  it  will  be  brought  to 
jriarket,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  As  to  what  the  mailer  in 
iheep-bieeding  favs,  refpe£\ir^  the  wool  of  the  Leicefler  breed 
being  more  valuable  than  the  Ryeland,  the  fineft  in  the  ifland  ; 
I  will  by  no  means  difpute  the  point,  becaufe  I  am  not  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  matter;  only  I  muft  add,  that  what  he  ad- 
vances on  that  head,  is  by  no  means  fatisfaftory,  at  leaft  to  me. 
He  fays,  that^  forinerly^  many  of  the  breeders  of  the  long,  or 
heavy- wooled  Lincolnfl^ire  breed,  clipped  twelve  pounds  per 
fleece  over  their  whole  flock,  which  they  fold  for  is.  per  lib.,  or 
l2s.  per  fleece  ;  whereas  the  Ryeland  only  averages  3  lib., 
which  fells  at  3s.,  ar  9s.  per  fleece.  From  which  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer,  that  it  is  more  profitable  rearing  long,  than  fhort 
wool.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  appear  evident, 
when  it  is  known,  that  he  is  comparing  the  largefl  breed  of 
fheep  in  England  (and  even  that  not  the  New-Lelceflers,  whofe 
merits  he  is  defending),  with  the  fmalleil,  perhaps  not  half  the 
weight  of  the  large  Lincolnihire  breed  ;  and  if  flieep  eat  in  pro- 
porrion  to  their  weight,  \vhich  is  highly  probable,  the  fine  fliortr 
woolled  kind  will  have  a  decided  preference  ;  as  an  acre  of  fheep 
pafture  will  then  produce  more  money,  in  fliort,  than  long  wool ; 
the  op.ly  criterion  by  which  a  juft  comparifon  can  be  drawn. 

We  are  alfo  informed,  that  the  New-Leicellers  are  creeping 
Jloivly  up  the  hills  of  Scotland.  I  know,  by  aftual  experience, 
from  the  great  quantity  cf  fat  they  carry  on  their  backs,  that 
they  will  creep  flowly,  indeed,  up  hill  ;  and  I  fhrewdly  fufpeft, 
that  in  their  progrefs  upwards,  or  at  leaft  before  they  are  domef- 
ticated  in  thefe  regions,  they  will  Ir  ave  their  outward  coat  of  fat 
behind  them,  together  with  the  tallow  in  their  bellies,  the  pride 
an.'i  boaft  of  their  breeder.  Before  I  have  done  with  this  gen- 
tleman, I  muft  add,  that  in  the  outfet  of  his  paper,  lie  under- 
took to  prove,  that  the  New-Leicefter  breed,  producing  two 
pounds  of  mutton,  where  one  was  produced  before,  was  much 
wanted  in  Scotland  \  and  that  much  praife  was  due  to  Mr  Bro- 
die,  for  introducing  that  valuable  breed  into  this  country.  But 
I  have  fnewn,  that  in  place  of  proofs,  he  has  only  brouglit  af- 
fertions,  without  a  fmgle  facl  to  fupport  them  ;  and  that  how- 
ever valuable  this  breed  may  be,  Mr  Brodie  at  Upper  Keith  was 
not  the  perfon  who  introduced  it  into  Scotland, 

Before  1  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  words  to  your 
correfpondent  F.  £.  j  whofe  arguments  are  fo  obfgure,  being 
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delivered  in  a  fort  of  parables,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  them.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  apothc'jrm  ?  '  A  cer- 
tain author  wrote  a  book,  and  after  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  in  the  publifliing  it,  he  could  find  nobody  that  would 
buy  it,  *  &c.  WTiat  is  all  tliis  to  the  queftion  at  iflTue  ?  to 
me  it  is  inexplicable.  As  to  being  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  hog  mutton,  I  never  aflerted  that  it  was  good  eating.  I 
only  adduced  the  fact,  to  fliew,  that  young  fheep,  of  other 
breeds  than  the  Ncw-Leictfters,  if  well  fed,  would  die  as  well 
as  they  :  nor  did  I  ever  difpute,  but  that  there  was  much  plea- 
fure  to  be  procured  under  a  blanket  or  a  petticoat  ;  I  only  in- 
fift,  that  the  wool  of  the  New-Leicefters,  of  which  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  made,  is  not  near  fo  fine  or  valuable  as  the  fliort  cloth- 
ing wool,  which  fells  for  more  money ;  and,  from  the  prefent 
flate  of  Europe,  mud  every  day  become  more  and  more  valuable  ; 
and  renders  the  extenfion  and  improvement  of  the  Ihort-wooUed 
fheep  abfolutely  neceffary  for  preferving  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  England.  Your  correfpondent  is  fo  dull,  ignorant,  or 
affected,  that  he  does  not  know  my  motive  for  writing  the  ob- 
fervations  on  the  modern  improvement  of  farm  (lock.  I  muft 
therefore  tell  him,  that  it  was  to  detect  the  fraud,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  the  perfon,  who  inferted  the  abfurd  paragraph  in  the 
Edinburgh  neu-fpapers,  holding  up  Mr  Brodie  to  the  public  eye 
as  an  object  of  praife  and  admiration,  for  benefiting  the  Edin- 
burgh markets  with  his  houfe  lamb  and  coarfe  miUtton,  when, 
in  faft,  he  did  not  deferve  it  ;  but  this  your  correfpondent  at- 
tributes to  the  envy  of  a  little  mind.  I  may  furely  here  fafely 
apply  to  him  the  precept  of  the  great  mailer  in  morals  :  ^  JVky 
heholdeft  thou  the  mote  that  is  ifi  thy  brother's  eye,  but  ccnfukreji  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thi?je  onvn  eye  ?  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge, 
ye  Jljali  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  Jfjall  be  tnea- 
fured  to  you  again. '  1  fhall  therefore  be  bold  to  tell  him,  that  the 
envy  of  a  little  mind  proceeds  from  vanity,  the  offspring  of  ig- 
norance, combined  with  affectation,  ef  which  he  has  pled  guil- 
ty. Of  this,  nothing  can  be  more  flriking,  than  from  my  hav- 
ing had  occafion  to  mention  a  name,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubflan- 
tiating  a  fa(ft,  and  his  laying  hold  of  this  circumdance,  to  hold 
up  Mr  Brodie  as  a  man  of  fortune,  who  has  arifen  to  opulence  y 
and,  in  fo  doing,  he  has  been  odious  enough  to  draw  compari- 
fons  betwixt  them,  and  has  even  made  the  other  fuifer  (in  hisr 
opinion),  becaufe  he  is  not  fo  rich  as  Mr  Brodie.  If  this  is  not 
the  effedl  of  vanity,  fermenting  on  the  dregs  of  a  little,  fordid, 
groveling  mind,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  muft  therefore 
look  upon  him  as  the  officious  friend  of  Mr  Brodie,  who  inferted 
the  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  newfpapers,  probably  without 
his  knowledge  or  eonfent ;  and   certainlv   that   gentleman  was 
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very  little  obliged  to  him  for  his  officious  interference  in  this 
bufinefs.  There  was  certainly  no  occafion  for  obtruding  hin:i 
upon  the  public.  His  actual  merit,  as  a  fpirited  farmer,  is 
well  fftabliflied,  and  for  which  he  (liall  alw^i^s  be  juftly  appre- 
ciated by  Yours,   &c. 

Epicurus. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Refpecl:  for  our  old  friend  Epicurus^  with  whom  we  have 
been  long  conne^ed,  engages  us  to  prefent  the  above  paper  'uer^ 
hatim^  in  fo  far  as  our  management  is  implicated.  Perhaps  fome 
of  his  remarks  might  have  been  fpared  •,  but,  being  made,  a  juftifi- 
catory  plea  is  neceil'ary.  We  are  not  afraid  of  tlie  difcufl'ion, 
though  aware  it  can  afford  little  pleafure  on  eithei"  fide.  On  that 
account,  we  fhall  be  concife. 

The  pradlice  adopted  by  us,  of  occafionally  oflerlng  remarks 
on  the  communications  of  correfpondents,  was  early  recom- 
mended bv  a  refpe£table  friend,  as  being  the  alone  beft  method  of 
maintaining  the  congruity  of  the  work.  Befid'es,  it  occurred, 
that  the  diitance  betwixt  each  publication,  rendered  remarks  par- 
ticularly ncceflary,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  otherwife  the  fubje6t 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  forgotten  before  the  fucceeding 
Number  was  publifhed.  In  making  remarks,  we  are  jullified  by 
the  Miifeum  RujVicum^  an  agricultural  work,  publiflied  in  London, 
about  thirty-feven  years  ago,  and  even  by  the  pra^lice  of  many 
cotemporary  editors.  But  why  fhould  we  appeal  to  any  autho- 
rity at  all,  feeing  that  the  ftrongeft  fupport  may  be  dra^m  from 
the  very  paper  before  us.  Our  worthy  correfpondent  quotes  a 
paflage  from  Mr  Dempfter's  letter,  which  is  much  to  our  mind  \ 
and  here  we  reft  our  juftification.  If  the  fparks  from  the  coUi- 
fion  of  argument  light  up  the  torch  of  truth,  and  lead  the  inquirer 
to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  then  every  additional  remark  or  argu- 
ment that  is  made  mull  tend  to  promote  thefe  ends.  The  re- 
marks in  queftion  have  procured  three  or  four  additional  pages 
from  Epicurus  ;  and  had  the  one  been  avoided,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  information  communicated  in  the  other  would 
have  been  loft  to  the  public. 

Having  noticed  our  correfpondent's  exordium,  the  criticifms' 
offered  by  him  call  next  for  our  attention.  Wliether  he  is  a  fair 
critic,  and  whether  he  confounds  one  part  of  a  difpute  with  ano- 
ther altogether  unconnected  with  the  former,  we  are  not  bound 
to  fay.  He  is  keen,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  fteps  beyond 
his  objeO:.  In  his  eagernefs  to  procure  good  mutton  and  good 
cloth,  he  perhaps  forgets  that  none  of  thefe  are  great  objeds 
to  the  ^farmer  who  muft  keep  term-time.     Such  muft  confider 

whether 
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l^hethcr  this  breed  or  that  breed  of  flicep  will  pay  Iiim  bed  for 
SL  given  quantity  of  food,  and  nut  which  will  yield  the  greatelt 
relifh  to  his  palate,  or  the  fofteft  clothing  to  his  back. 

Epiciirus's  lirlt  letter  feemed  to  embrace  two  objects  :  ift,  To 
detecSi:  the  fallacy  of  the  paragraph  inferted  in  the  Edinburgli  newf- 
papers ;  and,  2dly/ro  depretiate  the  New-Leiceiler,  or,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  improved  breed  of  ihecp.  In  our  remarks  upon 
that  letter,  we  virtually  joined  him  m  his  firit  ohjecl,  at  leall  lb 
far  as  refpeded  the  matter  of  houfe  lamb  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
the  fecond,  ;'.  e.  the  merit  or  value  of  the  New-Leice(ler  breed  of 
iheep,  we  remarked,  that  he  had  not  confidered  the  fubjedt  in  a 
true  point  of  view,  tliat  is  to  fay,  his  arguments  were  folely  di- 
redled  to  the  quality  of  their  fleOi,  not  to  the  profit  and  lofs  arifin-^ 
from  the  breed.  This  is  the  fum  and  fubflance  of  the  difpute^ 
fo  far  as  m^q  interfered  ;  and  let  any  impartial  perfon  examine  his 
paper,  and  the  attendant  remarks,  and  fay,  whetiier  the  latter  are 
not  ftridly  applicable.  If  the  paper  had  been  confined  to  the  pa- 
ragraph in  the  uewfpapers,  Epicurus  would  have  been  perfectiv 
right,  when  he  fays  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  profit  and 
lofs  ;  but  the  remark  made  by  us  applied  to  another  part,  in  which 
profit  and  lofs  was  materially  concerned. 

Whether  the  compliment  we  paid  to  the  author  of  the  letter  figa- 
ed  '  j4  Breeder  of  Coalheavers^  Mutton ^^  be  juft  or  not,  we  muli; 
leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  me- 
rits of  that  refpeclabie  gentleman.  This,  however,  and  the  re- 
mark which  followed,  viz.  that  it  might  almoft  be  received  as  an 
axiom,  that,  in  general  cafes,  the  New-Leicefter,  or  improved 
breed  of  fheep,  are  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  many  o- 
ther  breeds,  forms  the  effence  of  his  fecond  criticifm.  We  are 
tlierein  accufed  of  a61:ing  didactically,  dogmatically,  and,  in  fliort, 
of  giving  opinions  altogether  unfupported  by  proof.  We  did  not 
know  before,  that  giving  a  fimple  opinion  was  ailing  dida£l:ically, 
and  are  yet  to  learn,  that  dida^lic  and  dogmatic  are  fynonymous 
terms.  But  be  thcfe  things  as  they  may,  we  muil  be  allowed  to 
think,  that  the  rapid  fpread  of  the  New-Leicefler  over  a  great 
part  of  the  ifland,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  tlieir  intrinfic  and  iupe- 
rior  quality  as  feeders.  We  do  not  fay  that  the  cxtenfion  of  the 
breed  warrants  us  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom,  that  they  are  the  beft 
breed  j  but  it  certainly  juflifies  the  opinion  given,  that,  in  gene- 
ral cafes,  t!iey  will  prove  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  many- 
others.  Does  Epicurus  mean  to  nraintain,  that  every  animal  feeds 
or  fattens  in  diretl  proportion  to  the  food  it  confumes  ?  If  he 
does,  we  miglit  ufe  the  argumcntiim  ad  kominem  in  return,  were 
we  not  averfe  to  making  an  application. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  cf  alcertaining  the  value  of  difFereit 
breeds,  we  can  have  no  objei^iou  to  wli^tt  \%  fuggefted  by  Epici- 
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rus,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  few  people  are  better  qualified  to 
conduct  fuch  trials  than  himfelf.  Local  circumftances,  with  him, 
are  favourable  to  fuch  comparative  inveftigations,  and  we  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  accuracy.  Bcfides,  he  fliould  remember,  that  the 
enus  probandi  lies  upon  his  flioulders,  and  not  upon  the  gentle- 
men v/ho  liave  defended  the  New-Leiccfler,  or  improved  breed  of 
flieep. 

If  Epicurus^s  friend,  who  has  made  a  comparative  trial  of  oxen 
and  horfes  in  fairm  labour,  will  favour  the  public  with  the  refult 
of  his  exporiments,  through  the  channel  of  our  Magazine,  we 
pro n life,  that  he  fhall  pafs  the  ordeal  without  a  touch  from  our 
fword,  though  we  will  not  engai^e  for  our  correfpondents.  Why 
need  the  gentleman  be  afraid  ?  If  the  comparative  trial  is  accu- 
rate ;  if  it  is  fairly  detailed  ;  and  if  his  conclufions  are  juilly 
drawn,  he  may  fafely  come  forv/ard  •,  and  we  may  add,  that  if 
he  annexes  his  name,  the  communication  cannot  fail  to  have  weighs 
with  an  impartial  public.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE, 

An  Anfwer  to  Ohfervations  on  Tithes,   No.  XIIL  p.  6 1 — 76. 

Sir, 

In  your  1 3th  Number,  A  Friend  to  Improvements  obferves,  that 
♦  you  did  right  in  giving  a  place  '  to  a  paper  of  mine  on  tithes, 
in  the  preceding  one,  *  as  it  fcrved  to  difplay  the  weaknefs  of 
the  caufe. '  I  thank  you  for  that  indulgence,  and  venture  to 
prefume  on  a  repetition  of  the  favour,  even  though  your  com- 
pliance (hould  aiford  him  additional  matter  for  expofmg  the  weak- 
nefs of  my  arguments.  You  happened,  however,  to  give  my 
obfervations  an  improper  title.  Liitead  of  elef ending  tithes,  I  al- 
lowed the  exaction  of  them  to  be  unfavourable  to  improvements 
in  agriculture,  to  be  often  ve^catious  and  oppreffive  to  occupiers 
of  land,  and  attended  with  odium,  trouble,  and  lofs,  to  the  ex- 
aftors.  Thus  far  the  gentleman  and  I  agree  \  and,  confequent- 
ly,  we  muft  agree  concerning  the  propriety  of  getting  rid  of 
them  in  a  fair  and  equitable  Vv^ay,  if  fuch  a  way  can  be  found. 

Two  points,  chiefly,  are  at  ilTue  between  us — the  nature  of 
the  right  by  which  tithes  are  held,  and  the  extent  of  the  evil 
arifmg  from  them.  To  thefc  two,  all  other  fubje^ls  of  differ- 
ence in  our  opinion  are  reducible. 

He  feems  to  confider  tithes,  not  as  a  real  eftate,  but  as  a  tax 
upon  an  eftate,  which,  like  all  other  taxes,  may  be  commuted  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  Legiflature,  when  the  public  good  requires  it, 

witK 
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witli  or  without  the  confeiit  of  the  holders:  whereas,  I  look 
upon  them  to  be  a  facred,  unalienable  right,  lieJd  by  ilir  fame, 
or  at  leafl  as  flroiig  a  tenure,  as  the  lands  out  of  w})Ich  ihey 
are  drawn,  and  liable  to  be  allccled  by  any  a(^t  of  the  Legidature, 
juft  a-o  land  is  alFccled,  and  no  farther.  The  Liritilii  conlUtu- 
tion  can  no  more  authorife  all  the  tithes  to  be  fold  or  commuted 
than  it  can  authorife  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  to  be  fold  or 
commuted  *.  For  the  found nefs  of  this  do6irine,  I  refer  your 
corrcfpondent  to  any  lawyer  of  reputation  in  the  filler  king- 
doms. 

The 

*  It  was  in  ilhdlrating  tliis  part  of  the  fubjed,  that  I  introduced 
pkafure  grminJs  and  had  farming.  Your  correfpondcnt  aflcs,  *  V/hat 
analogy  is  there  between  thefe  matters  and  tithes  ?  '  With  fubmiffion 
to  him,  there  is  an  evident  and  flriking  '  analogy  between  thefe  mat- 
ters '  and  the  argument  they  were  intended  to  elucidate.  For  if  the 
reafon  for  abolil'hing  or  commuting  tithes  be,  that  the  profperity  of 
agriculture  requires  it  ;  then,  for  the  fame  reafon,  pleafure  grounds 
ought  to  be  occafionally  in  tillage,  and  bad  farmers  turned  out  of  their 
poffelTions — not  *  compelled  to  be  good  ones  j '  language  neither  ufed 
by  me,  nor  to  be  fairly  inferred  from  any  thing  I  advanced.  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  this  meafiire,  fubjefting  pleafure  grounds,  and  land 
improperly  managed,  to  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  good  hufbandry,  would  be  of  m.ore  effential  fer- 
vice  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture,  than  getting  free  from  tithes.  And' 
I  alfo  apprehend,  (though  here  I  fpeak  under  corredion),  that  a  Bri- 
ti{h  Parliament  can,  by  its  inherent  power,  enforce  the  former  without 
confulting  thofe  concerned,  but  cannot  touch  the  latter.  I  fhould  in- 
deed be  heartily  forry  to  fee  this  inherent  power  enforcing  fuch  an  ar- 
bitrary meafure  ;  for  I  agree  with  your  corrcfpondent  in  thinking,  that 
every  gentleman  is  entitled  to  manage  his  pleafure  ground,  and  every 
tenant  his  farm,  in  the  manner  that  appears  moil  profitable,  or  even 
mofl  agreeable,  to  themfelves  ;  and  that  both  are  fufficiently  puniflied 
in  being  difappointed  of  their  expeded  objed.  But  the  queition  rtill 
recurs — Why  fhould  tithe-holders  be  under  a  compulfion,  for  the  fake 
of  agriculture,  from  which  others  are  exempted,  in  a  cafe  where  agri- 
culture is  equally  coiicemed  ?  I  do  not  urge  the  tillage  of  pleafure 
grounds,  or  the  ejedlion  of  bad  farmers  ;  I  only  contend,  that  thefe  ai'e 
more  eafily  efFe6led  than  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  fully  as  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture ;  and  that,  from  regard  to  confiltency,  the  advo- 
cates for  the  one  fnould  be  equally  zealous  for  the  other. 

N.  B. — It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that,  fince  the  above  was 
written  (with  a  view  of  being  inferted  in  No.  14.),  a  new  opponent 
has  arifen  in  that  Number,  under  the  fignature  of  W.,  to  whofe  long 
reafoning  about  rights  what  is  faid  in  the  text,  and  in  this  note,  may 
^  confidered  as  a  fuiliwieat  anfwer.      I  would  beg  of  that  gentleman 

TOiL.   lY.    NO.   ids  Q  S  ^  ^^^ 
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The  Inftances  which  he  protUices,  of  lesral  interference  with- 
private  property,  are  not  quite  to  the  purpofe.  It  is  well  known, 
that  tithes  in  North  Britain  were  not  commuted  ;  nor  are  they, 
flri^lly  fpeakinj^Tt  commuted  at  this  day.  At  the  Reformation, 
they  were  wreRed  from  the  Church,  or  rather  tacitly  given 
up  by  her  in  the  phrenzy  of  fanaticifm.  By  the  Crown,  who 
thus  p^ot  hold  of  them,  they  were  profufely  beftowed  on  people 
of  influence,  refumed  and  aljenated  a  fecorrd  time,  with  liberty 
to  proprietors  of  land  to  bring  them  to  a  valuation  and  fale,  un- 
der thie  burdrn  of  providing  for  the  reformed  clergy.  Thefe 
ufurpations,  grants,  and  regulations  of  the  Crown,  were  after- 
wards ratified  by  Parliament.  But  the  proceedings,  both  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  influ- 
enced by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times.  And,  farely,  a  mea- 
fure  originating  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  Prince,  and  carried  on 
by  his  arbitrary  decifion,  though  afterwards  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  be  recommended  as  a  precedent  for  the  abolition  of 
tithes  in  South  Britain,  in  the  prefent  fettled  fiate  of  govf^rnment, 
when  property  of  every  kind  is  clearly  defined  and  prote6ied  by 
law.  The  jurifdidion  a61:  is  rather  more  in  point ;  yet  it  only 
took  away  privileges,  incompatible  with  the  order  and  fafety  of 
the  community,  with  the  profeiTed  or  implied  confent  of  fome 
pofleflbrs,  though  under  a  violent  oppofition  from  others  ;  part 
of  whom  ce-rtainly  were  actuated  by  the  principle  of  family  pride 
to  retain  hereditary  honours,   while  the  other,  and  perhaps  the 

greater 

not  to  carry  me  farther  back  tlian  I  go  myfelf,  and  that  is  only  to  the 
law  of  England,  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  and  is  now,  refpefting  tithes. 
By  that  law,  they  are  held  and  conveyed  juft  as  eftates  are.  I'he  i/jar- 
iery  title-dee  fly  or  whatever  name  it  legally  obtains,  which  gives  the-  pro- 
prietor a  riglit  to  the  lands,  contains  the  titular's  right  to  the  tithes,. 
If,  in  any  inflance,  lands  are  held  by  prefcriptive,  not  by  written  rights,- 
fo  are  the  tythcs  drawn  from  them,  whether  by  laym.en  or  clergy.  And 
where  two  properties  belong  to  tv\'0  individuals  or  bodies  by  the  fame 
common  right,  there  is  equal  injuftice  in  compellir.g  a  fale  or  commuta- 
tion of  tlie  lefTer  as  of  the  greater.  When  he  afks — *  what  right  the 
Church  has  to' be  fub  filled  by  the  landed  intereft  alone?'  he  forgets 
that  the  queftion  relates  to  tith'  s,  not  to  the  fuLfift^':x<'  of  the  Church, 
rmd  would  not  be  in  the  leaft  afFefted  though  none  of  them  went  to  fubfift 
her  members.  With  regard  to  the  Irifli  union,  I  apprehend  it  was  ac- 
compliflied  agreeably  to  the  wiflics  of  a  vail  majority,  in  both  kirigdoms, 
of  thofe  who  had  a  legal  intereft  in  it  ;  and  fo  Mill  tithes  he  commuted, 
when  a  majority  of  thofe  interefled  in  the  comrciittation  Ihall  agree  uporf 
it.  At  leaft,  I  have  always  underftood,  that  all  a£ls  of  the  Legifla- 
tare,  interfering  with  private  property,  were  pafled  with  the  confent, 
%rten  upon  the  application^  of  a  majority  of  the  people  concerned. 
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greater  part,  had  nothing  elfe  in  view,  but  to  enhance  the  price 
ol"  what  found  policy  requlved  them  to  rs,linquifh.  With  regard 
to  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coals,  converted  into  one  on  windows 
and  ajiodier  on  fpirits,  all  canal,  road,  and  harbour  bills,  they 
proceed  upon  the  undeniable  principle,  that  ("ubjecls  mull  fur- 
render  pcirt  of  their  property  for  the  fecurity  and  improvement 
of  the  remainder,  and  that  the  Lcgiflature  is  the  competent 
judge  of  the  part  to  be  thus  furrendered.  But  the  commuration 
of  tithes  wouid  be  a  f.irrender,  not  of  a  partf  but  of  the  iv/jole 
of  a  property,  fo  valuable,  as  to  amount,  according  to  your  cor- 
refpondent,  to  one  fixteenth  "of  the  rental  of  the  country,  and 
to  much  more  *,  according  to  my  conjecture.  Now,  fuppohng 
tithes  to  be  property  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  annuities  and 
wages  are,  or  as  any  lucrative  tax  is,  and  fubjecl,  like  them,  to 
be  modified  and  altered  by  the  Legillature,  would  he  not  think 
it  rather  an  unprecedented  and  unconftitutional  iiretch  of  power 
in  a  Britilh  Parliament,  to  enforce  an  exchange,  even  of  fuch 
property,  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  yearly,  without  previ- 
oully  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  parties  inrerefted  ?  However 
much  we  may  dilfer  on  other  points,  I  Hatter  myfelf,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  any  lover  of  his  country,  would  advife  fuch  an  im- 
portant meafure  to  be  pained  forward,  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of 
either  the  purchafers  or  the  fellers.  He  furely  mult  be  fenfible, 
that  not  merely  their  concurrence,  but  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, is  neceiTary  to  carry  it  into  effect  -,  and  that  remonftrances 
from  all  the  farmers  and  grand  juries  in  the  kingdom,  would 
not  be  lillened  to,  till  they  unite  in  an  application,,  and  fix  upon 
the  general  outlines  of  the  commutation.  Of  all  this  he  feems 
himfelf  to  be  abundantly  aware,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
plan  which  he  fuggefts  and  illuftrates.  Are  we  then  agreed 
conceriiing  the  neccility  of  prevailing  with  tithe-holders  and  land- 
holders, not  to  confent  pallively  to  a  commutation,  but  to  enter 
zealoufly  into  an  amicable  acij ailment  of  the  terms  on  which  it 
Ihould  take  place  ?   This  is  the  radical  principle  for  which  I  c^.^n- 

Q^(]  q  2  tend. 

*  Siippoling  48  millions,  as  he  computes,  to  be  the  annual  rental  of 
England,  and  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  to  be  tithc-frse^  or  nearly  [o  ; 
by  paying  only  a  very  fmall  nivdus,  the  remaining  three  fourtlis  would 
yield  '^6  miilious  of  rent,  one  fifth  of  which,  according  to  the  principle 
of  valuing  tithes  in  Scotland,  amounting  to  more  than  feven  millions, 
would  be  the  tithe  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  circumftances  which  he  and 
I  have  mentioned,  deductions  fliould  be  allowed  to  reduce  it  to  one 
eighth,  or  4V  miUions.  The  gentleman  may  be  right  as  to  the  real  va- 
kie  of  tithes  actually  drawn  ;  but,  in  commuting  them,  a  fair  eflimate 
muft  be  made  of  their  probable  amount,  as  the  bails  of  the  comjuuta- 
tion.  • 
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tend.     Nor  does  your  correfpondent  difpute  It,  though  he  doe^ 
not  lay  fc  much  ilrefs  upon  it  as  it  deferves. 

There  is  no  material  ditTerence  in  our  opinions  concerning  the 
means  of  perfuading  t!iefe  parties  to  a  cordial  agreement  on  the 
fubjed.     For  1  have  the  fat  is  faction   to  perceive,  that,  while  he 
fneers  at  me   for  laying   it   down  as  a  maxim,  *  that  all  men  of 
good  fenfe  are  guided    by  worldly  intereft, '  (and  that  maxim  I 
certainly  maintain  with  refpei^l  to  all  temporal  concerns),  he  ap- 
peals himfelf  to  this  very  principle   in  fupport  of  his  plan,  and 
recommends  it  as  benehcial  to  the  public,  to  landholders,  to  tythe- 
holdt-rs,  and  farmers.      I   am    happy  that  he  virtually  fubfcribes 
to  my  creed  •,  and    am  confident,   that,   fo  far  (and    fo  far  only) 
as  his   plan   and   his   arguments  are  calculated  to  work  on  thefe 
defcriptions  of  men,  he  may  be  inflrumental   in   accompllfliing 
the  defired  change.     On  the  reft:  of  the  public,  his  reafoning  and 
his  eloquence  arc  abfolutely  thrown  away.     Not   that   thefe   are 
unable   to   underftand   them   and   be  convinced,   but   that   their 
convitlion  can  neither  convince  thofe  concerned  in  the  fale  and 
purchafe  of  tithes,  nor   compel  them   to   fell   and   buy  without 
convidion.     Here   it   is,   that  thofe  formidable  cbflacles  lye  in 
the  way,  which   I   am   accufed  o^ farting.     I    mentioned   fome 
circumitances,  which  naturally  difpofe  the  one  party  to  fet  too 
high,  and  the  other  too  low,  a  value  on  tithes,  and  which  could 
only  be  done  away  by  farmers  coming  forward  with  fuch  liberal 
offers  of  additional  rent,  as  would   enable  the  landholders  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  titheholders,  and  to  put  fomething  in  their  own  pockets. 
This  difficulty  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  wafle  lands  and  old 
paftures  can   be  rendered  produ£iive  by  tillage.     Were   tithe- 
holders  to  bear  a  fliare  of  the  expence  incurred  in  fuch  improve- 
ments *,  to  avoid  it,  they  might  take  lefs  for  their  tithes.     But 
being  liable  to  no  fuch  expence,  and  yet  entitled  to  a  proportion 
of  the  produce  arifing  from  that  expence,  they  have  a  right  to 
fet  a  high  price  upon  their  tithes,  and  to  fay,  *  If  they  be  worth 
that  price,  pay  it ;  and  though  they  fhould  not  be  worth  fo  much 
to  you  proprietors,  yet  if  they  be  worth  it  to  you  and  the  public 
jointly,  let  each  pay  a  part.  *     I  would   not   commend  their  pa- 
triotifm  in  a£ting  thus.    I  fpeak  only  of  their  right.    And  where- 
ever  men  have  a  right,  it  muft   be  made   their  intereft  to  partr 
with  it.      If  they  demand    too    much,    nobody  will   purchafe, 
though  buyers  will  rather  ftretch  a  point  for  fuch  an  important 
article  as  the  tithes  of  their  own  lanils.     But  if  thefe  cannot  be 
bought  fo  as  to  afford  a  reafonable  profit  to  landlords  and  farm- 
ers, improvements  muft  either  ftop,  or  be  carried  on  under  the 
burden  of  their  exacStion.     Your  correfpondent  cannot  be  igno-^ 
lant,  that>  under  thi?  burden,  large  tra^»  have  been  fubftan- 
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tially  improven,  very  much  to  the  honour  and  emolument  of 
farmers,  and  that  other  tra6>s,  in  favourablf-  fituations,  admit 
of  equal  improvement  under  the  fame  burden.  At  the  lame 
time,  1  frankly  allow,  that  there  are  extenfive  diftri^ls,  uhere 
the  exa^lion  would  effectually  preclude  any  attempt  at  meliora- 
tion,  or  at  leall  render  it  extremely  doubtful  how  :ar  i armors 
of  fkill  and  enterprife  (hould  venture  upon  them.  Thcfc  lacfls, 
while  reprefentin*];  tithes  as  decid^^dly  hoftile  to  agriculture, 
(how  how  very  diflicult,  if  not  impracticable,  it  is  to  fall  upon  a 
general  rule  for  their  commutation,  which  would  appiv,  v\ith 
equal  fairnefs,  to  every  cafe,  and  meet  the  ideas  of  all  con- 
cerned. From  the  general  ftrain  of  his  letter  and  his  plan,  yuur 
correfpondent  is  not  infenfible  of  this  diihculry,  though  he  feems 
not  to  fee  it  in  fo  (Inking  a  point  of  view  as  I  do 

But  there  are  other  fa6ls  (efpecially  two  very  glaring  ones,  in- 
ftanced  in  my  former  letter),  which  furnidi  a  drong  pr.lumption,, 
that  tithes,  though  an  acknowledged  grievance,  are  not  a  giiev- 
ance  of  fuch  magnitude  and  extent  as  their  enemies  reprefent. 
One  of  thefe  your  correfpondent  pafles  over  in  filence,  though  he 
gives  me  a  piece  of  information  concerning  it,  which  Ifrengthens 
my  inference :  '  Lay-tithes,  it  is  believed  from  good  authority, 
extend  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  EnglKh  territory.  *  To  the  fale  or 
commutation  of  fuch  tithes,  there  is  no  legal  obftruction.  Yet 
few  of  them  have  been  bought  or  commuted.  Whence  has  this 
happened  ?  Why  propofe  *  an  aft  of  the  Legiilature, '  for  the 
commutation  of  this  *  obnoxious  burden, '  this  *  pernicious  and 
unpopular  tax, '  when  one  fourth  part  of  it,  which  may  be  com- 
muted without  fuch  an  aft,  remains  in  t\\c  hands  of  lay-impro- 
priators  ?  Till  thefe  (imple  qucftions  are  anfwercd  in  a  fatiskic- 
tory  manner ;  to  warrant  a  contrary  inference,  I  mull  continue  to 
infer,  as  I  have  done,  that  lay-tithes,  at  leaft,  are  not  an  evil  of 
great  mngniiude.  Yet  he  tells  us,  *  thefe  are  worfe  than  tithes 
paid  to  clergymen.  '  By  his  own  account,  the  latter  mull  be  an 
evil  of  fiill  Ufs  magnitude.  That  neither  the  one  kind,  nor  the  o- 
tlier,  are  an  evil  of  fuch  extenfive  and  deplorable  magnitude,  as 
to  call  for  legal  interpofition,  my  fecond  faft  (which  he  vainly 
tries  to  explain  away)  eftablifnes  beyond  a  dotibt.  For,  in  that 
cafe,  all  parties  concerned  would  have  been  cordial  and  unanimous 
in  defiring  a  commutation.  The  att.-mpts  hitherto  made  have 
been  flight,  and  proceeded  from  one  fide.  Tithe-holders  have  ne- 
ver ftirred  in  the  bufmefs.  While  they  and  the  great  mafs  of 
the  opprejfed  tithe-payers  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  marked  '  re- 
probation of  {t\'Qn  eighths  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  were  employ- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  furveying  the  kingdom,  *  mull 
wx  not  conclude,  either  thr.t  the  evil  is  not  fore,  or  that  the  peo- 
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pie  are  fo  ftupld  and  infenfible,  as  not  to  feel  it  ?  *  If  their 
weighty  authority  did  not  inform  and  convince  me,  *  relative  to 
thj  difagreeable  fituation  of  thofe  placed  under  the  tithing  fyf- 
tem, '  in  oppofition  to  this  incontrovertible  fci<^l,  what  informa- 
tion or  conviction  could  he  expect  me  to  obtain  from  the  '  letter 
of  his  friend  in  England  ? '  Let  me  aik  him,  if  he  fcrioufly  be- 
]ieves  the  defcription  there  given  to  be  generally  applicable  to  eve- 
ry part  of  the  kingdom  where  tithes  are  drav/n  ?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  all,  or  moil,  or  even  many  tithe-owners,  a£l  in  fuch  an 
oppreihvc  manner  ?  Does  he  believe  that  one  tithe-owner  out  of 
5,  of  10,  of  20,  or  even  out  of  100,  a£l:  fo  ?  For  my  part,  I 
inuil  believe  inilances  of  fuch  con'ducl:  to  be  extremely  rare  j  bc- 
caufj,  were  they  either  general  or  frequent,  they  would  excite 
greater  exertions  to  get  rid  of  tithes  than  have  hitherto  appeared. 
If  he  looks  upon  them  in  the  fame  light,  he  might  have  fpared 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  inferting  the  letter  •,  for  it  does  not 
ilrengthen  his  caufe  ;  it  only  proves,  what  in  all  cafes  liolds  true, 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  If  he  can  perfuade 
himfelf  that  fuch  initances  arc  numerous,  let  him  account  for  the 

feeble 


*  The  prevalent  ufe  of  horfes,  rather  than  oxen,  in  fpite  of  plaufiblc 
iheories,  is  an  apt  illnilration  of  this  conclufion.  Your  coircfpondent 
himfelf  allows  that  *  It  carries  a  fpecious  appearance.  '  It  will  be  found 
to  he  as  JllJcl  as  it  is  fpecious,  when  fairly  applied  to  rhe  cafe  at  ifTue. 
Farmers  do  not  ufs  oxen,  becaufc^it  is  ?iot  for  thnr  interejl,  La!;dlords 
do  n  )t  purchafe,  or  connmute  lay-tithea,  becaufe  it  is  not  for  their  intcrefl, 
Landlords  and  larmerb  have  hittieito  entered  into  no  concert,  or  ihewn 
iiny  vigorous  defire  to  get  church-tithes  commuted,  bccaufc  it  is  not  for 
their  intereji.  Tithe-owners  have  hitherto  taken  no  fteps  to  get  an  e- 
^uivalent  for  tithes,  becaufe  it  is  not  for  their  intereji.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, pufli  the  argument  to  its  full  extent.  I  content  myfelf  with  in- 
ferring, that  though  tithes  be  a  grievance,  they  are  a  more  tolerably 
one,  than  any  plan  hitherto  propofed  for  getting  free  from  them.  The 
illuflration  will  not  be  applied,  by  a  fair  reafoner,  in  any  other  fenfe  \ 
and  I  fubmit  it  to  tf:e  candour  of  your  correfpondent,  if  his  applica- 
tion be  the  natural  and  juft  one.  With  regard  to  *  the  common  fenfc 
of  farmers,  '  I  fliould  he  forry  if  any  thing,  in  my  former  or  prefenc 
letter,  could  be  conilrued  into  an  infinuation  agaioll  it  ;  and,  as  their 
tamentfs  under  the  -jexatioiis  burden  of  tithes  would  be  no  proof  of  it, 
1  infer  from  this  tamenefs,  that  tithes  are  lefs  vexatious  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  allow.  Mr  W.  indeed  tells  us,  *  the  difapprobation  of  the  pco- 
jilc  at  large  againft  them  is  become  fo  ftrong,  that  it  mull  fuid  utterance 
fomewherc  ; '  but  he  afterwards  lelh  us,  that,  ia  all  former  indanceo, 
*  the  eloquence  of  the  clergy  wrought  on  the  fympathy  of  tlie  people  ; 
and  that  the  landed  intereft  quickly  gave  up  the  caufe.  '  A  conclufive 
proof,  that  tithes  Iiave  been,  ar.d  arc  fevertly  felt  ! 
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feeble  impreiruti  whicli  tlicy  make  upon  the  public  mhul,  and  the 
general  torpor  that  prevails  with  regard  to  the  commutation  of 
tithes.  Let  him  not  Ihelter  himfelf  under  the  old  adage,  that 
*  what  belongs  to  every  body,  belongs  to  nobody  ;'  or  plead  that 
tenants  only  I'uffer,  as  an  apology  for  landlords  being  negligent ;  or 
lay  llrefs  on  mere  relolutions  of  Grand  Juries,  whicii  ended  in 
doing  nothing.  Did  tenants,  in  general,  fufFcr  to  one  half  the 
extent  that  he  and  his  friend  deferibf,  their  iuflerings  would  force 
themfclves  on  the  notice  of  proprietors  and  the  public,  and  impc- 
rioufly  and  fuccefsfully  call  for  rcdrefs. 

Tliis  fame  letter  mufl  not  be  difmillcu,  without  further  animad- 
verfion.  I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  the  writer  has  not  fpeci- 
fied  fome  particular  facls,  from  which  we  might  have  known, 
with  certainty,  how  far  he  or  his  neighbours  have  really  been  ag- 
. grieved  by  the  vexatious  conduci  of  tithe-holders,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  their  grievances  has  arifen  from  tlie  laity  and  from  the 
clergy :  for  information  on  thefe  points  feems  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  to  afcertam  whether  there  be  occafion  for  legal  interpofition, 
or  whether  relief  can  be  obtained  without  it.  If  oppreflive  exac- 
tions be  few  and  partial  (as  I  apprehend  for  the  reafons  already 
alhgned),  individual  fulTerers  fhould  be  left  to  make  the  bell  com- 
pofition  they  can.  If  fuch  exactions  be  general,  to  whom  are  they 
to  be  imputed  ?  Not  furely  to  lay-impropriators  :  for  landlords 
have  it  in  their  power  to  remove  them,  by  purchafmg  their  tithes. 
If  landlords  will  not  employ  this  power,  upon  being  fuitubly  re- 
imburfed,  thty  are  to  blame.  If  tenants  refufe  fuch  an  additional 
rent,  as  will  amount  to  a  fultable  reimbuvfement,  tley  are  to 
blame.  Yet  he  tells  us,  *  the  great  tithes  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  ^ '  and  he  enumerates  '  corn'  among  the  great 
tithes.  Do  laymen,  then,  prevent  farmers  from  *  harvelling  their 
corn,  and  depaituring  their  iiclds  in  proper  time  ? '  And  do  land- 
lords tamely  fubmit  to  a,burden,  from  which  they  can  be  relieved 
on  paying  a  fair  compenfation  ?  Or  are  tenants  backward  in  urg- 
ing their  landlords  to  give  the  compenfation,  and  in  offering  fome- 
tlvng  more  than  an  annual  equivalent  for  the  value  of  it  ?  V/ill 
your  corrcfpondetit,  or  his  Englilli  friend,  who  are  fo  well  ac- 
qtiaintcd  witli  the  fubjecf,  be  fo  kind  as  to  fay  where  the  blame 
lies  ^  There  may  be  inilances,  vvdiere  family  pride,  perfonal 
pique,  or  political  difrcrences,  prevent  lay-impropriators  from  dif- 
poiing  of  tithes.  But,  in  general,  thefe  conliderations  are  eafily 
overbalinced  by  felf-intereit.  To  that  powerful  principle,  the 
opprelled  will  very  feldom  apply  in  vain.  Where  they  do  not  ap- 
ply, I  dare  fay  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
tithe-holders  ufmg  a  right,  hov/ever  unfriendly  to  agriculture, 
which  the  very  perfons,  moil  intereitcd  in  the  profperity  of  agri- 
culture, ueglecl,  or  degliiie  topurchafe. 

QL^  q  4  As 
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As  far  as  the  clergy  are  implicated  In  liis  charge,  this  reafoning 
will  not  apply.     He  feems  to  ailcrt,  not  in  a  direct,  but  in  an  im- 
plied manner,  that  fome  of  the  greater,  and   moil  of  the  fmaller 
tithes  belong  to   them  ;  and  thefe   cannot  be  commuted  or  pur- 
chafed  without  an  acl  of  the   Lcgiflature.     In  a  fimilar  manner, 
he  feems  to  aiTert,  that  a   decifion,  finding  turnips  titheable,  ex- 
cept when  eaten  on   the  ground  by  Ihecp  paying  titlie,  has  been 
infiiled  upon,  *  on  many  occafions, '  with  a  rigour  very  injurious 
to  the  cultivators.     With  regard  to  lambs  of  an  improved  breed, 
he  does  not  even  fedm  to  allert  that  they  ever  luere  demanded  ;  he 
only  infmuates  that  they  way  be  demanded  in  tithe.     Let  us,  how- 
ever, admit  the  charge  in  its  full   extent  againit  the  clergy.     Let 
lis  admit,  that,  by  their   perverfencfs,   corn   is   injured,  cattle  are 
deprived    of  pallure,  fields  are  kept  back   from   being  tilled  and 
fown  ;  and  that,  through  their  greed,  turnips  and  improved  lambs 
are  rigin'ly  tithed,  the  t]uefl:ion  Ilill  recurs — is  the  practice  univer- 
fal  ?     If  it  be,  do  not  farmers  calculate  upon  it  when  taking  tlieir 
farms,  and  ofFcr  lefs  rent  ?     And  is  not  this  circumilance  of  itfelf 
fufhcient  to  route  proprietors  to  fuch   cffedfual   meafures,  as  fhall 
infure  a  legal  commutation  ?     For,  in  every  cafe,  the  univerfality 
and  preilure  of  an   evil   is   both  the  (Ironged  incitement,  and  the 
fureit  prelude  to  a  fpeedy  remedy.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  prac- 
tice be  not  univerfal,  but  confined  to  a  few  folitary  inflances,  it 
3s  material  to  inquire,  whether  thefe  be   occafioned  by  the  avarice 
or  ill-nature  of  the  clergy  ;  or  by  the  artifices  and  fraudulent  at- 
tempts of  farmers  to  elude  a  fair  and  full  payment ;  or,  perhaps, 
partly  by  both  thefe  caufes  ?     This  inquiry  may  be  equally  nccef- 
iary  with   refpe6l    to    opprefiive  exactions   of  tithes  by   laymen. 
Part   of  the   blame  will  often  be  found  imputable   to  farmers. — 
None  of  thefe  confidcrations  are  taken  into  account  by  the  letter- 
writer.     He  never  fuppofes,  that   farmers  draw  down  fuch  rigor- 
ous  treatment  on  themfelves,    or   pofiefs    their    farms    fo    much 
cheaper  for  being  fubjeci:  to  it.     He  never   fuppoies,  that  tithe 
owners  would  willingly  accept  fomething  lefs   than  the  fair  value 
of  their  tithes,  to  be  freed  from  the  trouble  and  odium  of  receiv- 
5ng  them  in  kind.     He  gives  no  hint   that  difienters  are  the  chief 
fufierers  by  the  vexatious  demands  of  the  clergy,  or,  in   the  lan- 
guage of  the  clergy,  are  the  moll   clamorous  and  troublefome  to 
deal  with  in  the  matter  of  tithes.     Yet  it  is  well  known,  and  not 
foreign  to  the  point,  that  the   generality  of  them,  with  all  their 
refpeclability  and  worth,  are  unfriendly  to  religious  ellabliihments 
of  any  kind  :    they   cannot  be  fond   of  paying   tithes   to  fupport 
wliat  they  diflike  :  thev  arc  not,  on  that  account,  much  in  favour 
with  the  clergy  :  lefs  indulgence  is  fliown  to  them  than  to  church- 
inen  ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  conceal  or  extenuate  their  wrongs. 
^:ctting  afide  their  complaints^  not  as  groundlefs,  but  as  the  ne- 

ceifary 
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ceflTary  cffc6Vs,  in  fome  meafurc,  of  tlicir  own  principles  :nul  con- 
duel,  the  evils  actually  ariling  from  the  tithe  Tyltem  will  be  re- 
duced witiiin  a  much  narrower  compafs. 

In  cafe  it  Ihould  be  alleged,  that  thougli  hardiliips  be  not  k\U 
fered  to  any  coniiderable  extent  from  the  prefeut  exaction  of 
tithes,  yet,  as  they  may  be  feverely  felt  in  a  llate  of  Ingher  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  as  the  fear  of  their  being  tjius  felt  pre- 
vents fuch  improvement,  therefore  the  owners  ihould  be  compel- 
led, by  a  polkivc  law,  to  fell  or  commute  them  for  a  reafonable 
compenf.ition,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  am  as  rendy  as  any  of 
your  readers  or  correfpondents,  to  advife  and  urge  thofe  concern- 
ed to  concert  mcafures  for  obtaining  fuch  a  law ;  but  that  the  ac 
iiudj  [ore,  and  utiivcifal  cxperietice  of  inconvenience  and  real  mil- 
chief  arihng  from  tithes  will  go  farther  to  obtnin  it,  than  their 
own  mere  theoretical  conviction  of  its  necelhty  and  utility,  or  the 
united  opinions  and  folicitations  of  their  fellow-citizens.  More 
fpcedy  and  vigorous  meafures  are  always  taken  to  remove  an  evil 
that  isft'ltf  than  one  that  is  only  apprehended, 

I  have  now  only  to  afk  pardon  of  you,  and  tlie  public,  for  oc* 
cupying  fo  much  of  your  Magazine,  when  it  miglit  have  b.eu 
more  ufefully  filled.  Yet  I  am  not  confcious,  eitiier  in  this,  or  my 
preceding  paper,  of  introducing  extraneous  maiter,  or  dwelling 
diffufely  on  the  topics  illuftrated.  Nor  am  I  confcious  of  raifap- 
prehending  or  millating  the  arguments  of  my  opponents,  or  of 
treating  them,  in  any  refpeft,  with  unfairnefs  or  incivility.  I  am 
yet  to  learn  that  a  caufe  can  be  fcrved  by  fuch  means,  otherwifft 
it  were  eafy  to  employ  them.  I  reft  my  reafoning  on  facls,  either 
univerfaliy  acknowledged,  or  furniflied  by  your  correfpondents 
themfelves.  And  I  beg  they  will  confuler,  coolly  and  ferioufly, 
the  contents  of  my  former  paper,  their  own  animadverfions  upon 
it,  and  the  illuftration  of  it  now  fubmitted  to  their  perufal.  Al- 
low me  to  exprefs  a  wifli,  that  (liould  they,  or  any  other  body, 
be  inclined  to  offer  any  further  remarks  to  the  public  on  the  fub- 
]cOi,  they  will  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  decrying  tythes  as 
inimical  to  agriculture,  as  that  point  is  not  difputed,  and  confine 
themfelves  to  the  atempt  of  overturning  the  faCls  on  which  I  rea- 
fon,  or  invalidating  the  arguments  I  deduce  from  them.  I  have 
no  other  defire  than  to  have  my  meaning  clearly  underftood,  my 
faCbs  candidly  inveftigated,  and  my  arguments  narrowlv,  vet  fair- 
ly fifted.     I  am,  &c.  '      T.  S, 

June,  2'jth,  1803. 


REAIARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  T.  S.  has  not  underftood  the  plan 
propofed  by  the  prknd  t^  Im^rovments  fgr  regulating   tithes, 

whicfe 
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which  removed,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  obje^lions  urged  by  him 
and  others  againft  a  commutation,  or  he  would  not  have  fent  us 
the  above  anlwers.  If  the  points  at  i/lue  are,  the  nature  of  the 
right  by  ivhich  tithes  are  held,  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  arifing 
from  thcm^  we  ihould  fuppofe  that  the  qucftion  is  comprelled  with- 
in narrow  bounds.  If  tithes  are  an  evil  (and  Mr  T.  S.  admits 
that  they  are),  then  the  nature  of  the  right  is  but  a  fecondary  ob- 
je6l,  becaufe  private  right  ought  always  to  give  place  to  public 
advantage-  This  is  a  principle  fully  rccognited  by  our  laws,  and 
hath  been  a  fled  upon  in  innumerable  inftanccs.  We  will  not 
wafie  time  in  detailing  proofs,  as  the  dulkfl  of  our  readers  muft 
be  fufliciently  acquainted  with  (uch  legal  interferences. 

Suppoimg,  for  argument's  fake,  that  lay-impropriators  have  ay  ' 
good  a  right  to  tith$;s,  as  landed  proprietors  have  to  their  efbates, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Lcgiflature^  is  precluded  from  changing 
the  mode  of  payment,  fiiouldtney,  in  their  wifdom,  conceive  fuch  a 
jneafure  to  be  neccflary  and  expedient.  Shall  we  remind  Mr 
T.  S.  of  the  thirlage  bill,  which  enabled  a  commiutation  analo- 
gous in  every  refpecft  to  the  owt  under  confideration  ?  The  thirl- 
age bill  provideci,full  remuneration  for  the  multures  thereby  com- 
rnu'ted ;  and  we  are  clear,  that',  in  the  event  of  fuch  being  made 
to  tithcholdtrs,  as  propofed  by  the  Friend  to  Improvements y  no 
polhble  injury  could  be  done  to  that  body  of  men. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr  T.  S.  does  not  advert  to  the  ground  upon 
which  a  commutation  is  foh'.ited.  It  is  not  that  the  intereil  of 
individuals,  either  of  one  clafs  or  of  another,  might  be  benefited  ; 
but  merely  becaufe,  without  fome  regulation  of  that  nature,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  cannot  be  improved  to  the  extent  it  is 
capable  of.  When  he  admitted  that  tithes  were  an  evil,  he  in 
fa6l  furrendered  the  fortrefs,  fo  fir  as  its  defence  refted  upon  his 
llioulders  \  for  afiuredly  every  evil  ought  to  be  removed,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  dilcovered,  in  order  that  the  oppofite  advantages  may 
be  enjoyed. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  v/hat  Mr  T.  S.  means,  when  he 
declares  (p.  447.)*  th^t  landlords  have  it  in  their  power  to  remove 
the  exaction  in  kind,  by  purchafing  their  tithes.  Does  he  mean 
to  infmuate,  that  an  exchange  has  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fellers  and  puichafers,  and  that  laics  will  be  made  the 
moment  the  payer  is  diipofed  to  treat  with  the  holder  ?  Certainly 
not :  but  if  fomething  of  this  kind  is  not  meant,  then  all  his  argu-- 
mcnts  and  inferences  on  this  head  inuft  go  for  nothing.  So  far 
from  falcs  being  optional,  it  will  be  found  that  lay-tithes  are  mofl- 
ly  in  the  pofllihon  of  ancient  families,  whofe  eftatcs  are  entailed ; 
confcquently,  noTncafure,  except  an  a6^  of  Parliament,  is  fulH- 
y^ient  to  procure  the  neccflary  relief. 

WI:c|.her  tithes  arc  ?n  evil  of  fuch  magnitude  as  rcprefentec^ 

by 
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by  their  aclvcrfarics,  and  whether  they  are  exa'ted,  in  every  cafe, 
with  icverity,  are  quellions  of  httle  moment,  feeing  that  the 
fyitem  itfelf  fully  warrants  the  llridell  exaction.  A  recurrence 
to  our  law-reports  will  amply  prove,  that  the  adniinillrators  of 
jurifprudence  fnpport  every  claim  for  tithe  to  the  fullell  extent. 
That  an  evil  Ihould  be  tolerated,  bccaufc  it  does  not  univerially 
prevail,  and  that  tithes  fliould  be  continued,  beeaufe  they  are  not 
uniformly  collected  with  rigour,  is  a  kind  of  logic  wiih  which 
v/e  are  uttt^rly  unacquainted. 

Mr  T.  S.  feems  to  argue,  that  luhatever  is,  is  right ;  or  why  in- 
fer that  tithes  are  not  a  great  evil,  beeaufe  the  public  have  not 
univerially  called  out  for  a  remedy  ?  In  otlier  words,  he  thinks 
that  the  burden  is  tolerable,  beeaufe  it  is  endured  •,  and,  vice  vcrfa^ 
that,  if  intolerable,  it  would  not  be  endured.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  llory  of  the  Englifh  failor  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Up- 
on hearing  his  fentence  pronounced,  he  ihowed  noemotion,  but 
merely  turned  his  quid  in  his  cheek.  The  Judge,  wifhing  to 
awake  him  to  a  proper  ienfe  of  his  condition,  laid  to  him,  Have 
you  not  heard.  Sir,  that  you  are  to  die  very  foon  ?  Why,  pleafe 
your  Honour,  replied  the  failor,  I  know  I  muft  die  fome  time  ; 
and  a  little  fooner  or  later  makes  very  little  difference.  Bat  have 
you  confidered,  Sir,  what  is  to  become  of  you  after  death  ?  Not 
much,  an't  pleafe  your  Honour.  It  is  polTible,  Sir,  that  you  may 
go  to  hell.  Well,  yoar  Honour,  while  one  has  a  being,  he  muil 
have  fome  one  birth  or  another.  But  in  liell,  Sir,  you  will  be 
tormented,  and  your  torments  will  endure  for  ever.  For  ever, 
fay  you  ?  Why,  then,  if  fo  be  the  cafe,  it  is  certain  I  (hall  be 
able  to  bear  them. 

Mr  T.  S.  alfo  feems  to  confider  tlie  interference  of  byftanders, 
with  their-  opinions,  as  a  kind  of  jus  tertii  interference.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  any  proper  opinion,  on  any  caufe,  was  either 
ever  formed  or  fairly  ^dven  by  the  parties  intereifed  h'lnc  inde. 
Were  all  fpeculation  debarred  upon  fabje6ls  of  ^public  utility, 
except  in  thofe  who  have  an  imnK'diate  interel^,  we  fear  fpecula- 
tion would  be  attended  with  little  profit.  N. 
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Comparative  Average  Value  of  (liferent  kinds  of  the  hefl  CornSy  in 
the  North  of  Germany^  relatively  to  their  fpecific  Weights  and 
Contents  of  spirits  ^  ivhen  employed  for  Dif  illation.  Communicated 
by  Chevalier  Edelcrantz  of  :itockholmy  prefentJy  in  this  country, 

Wchlt,  ^ant'tly  of  Spirits. 

Wheat,   I  bufliel       -       53  lib.       -        1 1  pints. 

Rve,        —: 50  -  9    — 

Ikrley, 


42  lib. 
30 

^antity  of  Spirit. 

-      7  pints. 
6    — 

28    .     - 

..    34— 

^^1         0/t  the  Value  of  Ccrns  ivheti  ufed  for  DifillaUon.        Nov>.. 

Barley,   i  bufhel 

Malt, 

Oats, 

The  biffjel  (himpte)  Is  =  1631  French  cubic  inches. 

The  pou/id  =:  10,014  Dutch  afs,  or  16  oz.  1  dr. 

The  pint  (maafs)  =  624-  French  cubic  inches. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpirits,  at  64°  Fahrenh.  therm, 
is  =  0,930. 

If  we  ought  to  determine  the  prices  of  different  corns  by  their 
contents  of  fpirits  in  given  meafiires^  of  the  weights  above  men- 
tioned, their  value  neceffarily  would  be  as  the  numbers  11,  9,  7, 
d,  3t'*  But  if  the  richnefs  of  different  corns  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  quantity  of  fpirits  contained  in  the  fame  iveightj  their  real 
intrinfic  value  will  be  as  the  numbers  207,   180,    166,  200,  126. 

The  above  table  proves,  that  the  faccharine  matter  or  fpirits 
contained  in  differefit  corns,  is  not  exacl:ly  in  the  proportion  of 
their  rcfpe6live  weights  ;  but,  in  various  forts  of  the  fame  kind, 
experience  has  fhown  the  fpirits  produced  increafe  nearly  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  weights. 

The  prices  of  different  corns,  however  fluctuating,  as  in  other 
countries,  are,  in  general,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  proportional 
to  their  produce  of  fpirits. 

If  the  nourifhing  part  or  food  contained  in  a  vegetable  ij 
proportional  to  the  faccharine  matter  or  fpirit  produced,  the 
rye  feems,  by  this  comparifon,  to  poffefs  greater  advantage  over 
oats  and  barley  than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  northern  counties  is  furprifed  to  fee  the 
former  plant  not  more  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotlanci.  That 
lands  and  foils  which  can  produce  wheat  are  not  employed  for 
lye,  IS  very  natural  •,  but  that  oats  and  barley  have  the  fame  right 
of  excluding  rye  from  all  other  foils,  feems  to  indicate  fome 
ftronger  reafon  than  the  national  prejudice  againft  rye  bread,  -}• 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  this  country,  as  this  plant  fucceeds  very 
well  upon  almofl  all  foils.  X  A. 

*  This  proportion  is  analogous  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr  J.  J.  G.  Weifa, 
0  German  author,  whofe  treatife  on  the  diftlllation  of  corn  is  perhaps 
the  beft  and  the  moft  praAical  yet  publifhed  In  any  language. 

f  The  fame  prejudice  exifts  againfl  oat  bread  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
Bther  northern  countries,  where  the  pOoreft  people  can  be  compelled 
«nly  by  the  greeted  neceflity,  In  times  of  fcarcity,  to  be  fed  with  It. 

X  I  faw,  the  pad  year,  a  very  good  crop  of  rye  at  the  farm  of  the 
ingenious  and  learned  Dr  Thaer,  at  Zelle,  near  Hanover,  on  a  very 
poor  fand.  His  field  was  managed  in  the  moft  perfeft  Ilylc  of  the 
Norfolk  drill  hufbandry,  and  much  fuperior  to  the  adjacent  broadcaft 
crops. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     XIIL 

Stnclures  on  Farm- Management  near  London* 
(Continued  from  p.  34.  No.JtIll.) 

In  the  view,  already  given,  of  managing  your  land  to  the  beft 
advantage,  I  have  not  taken  into  conlidcration  the  cultivation  of 
faintfoin,  or  cinqueioil,  for  hay,  or  of  red  clover  for  feed.  Thefe 
are  crops  with  which  I  ana  almoll  totally  unacquainted  ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  have  been  prefumption  in  me  to  pretend. giving  any 
directions  regarding  them.  In  a  large  farm,  or  even  in  a  fmaller 
one  that  is  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  enclofures,  fudicient 
fcope  can  readily  be  found  for  thefe,  or  for  any  other  crops  that 
may  fuit  the  foil  and  climate,  or  the  fituation  of  the  hufnandman. 
Either  of  thefe  lail  mentioned  crops  might  be  interpofed  on  part 
of  what  has  been  appropriated  for  hay,  in  the  foregoing  fcheme 
of  rotation. 

I  have  learnt,  chiefly  from  Marfliall's  writings,  that  faintfoirt 
thrives  almoil  exclufiveiy  on  foils  that  have  a  deep  calcareous,  or 
limeflone  gravel  bottom  •,  on  which  foils  it  continues,  for  a  con- 
fukrable  number  of  years,  to  give  heavy  crops  of  hay  annually, 
without  any  manure  whatever.  From  the  fame  fource  of  inform- 
ation, I  underftand  that  fiintfoin  will  anfwer  tolerably  on  dry- 
bottomed  land  that  has  been  recently  and  fully  manured  with 
lime,  chalk,  or  good  marl.  Following  that  idea,  it  is  my  intention 
foon  to  give  it  a  trial  on  a  fmall  field  of  about  thr^e  acres,  of 
good  dry  foil,  which  is  to  be  fully  limed  in  fpring  for  a  crop  of 
barley.  Along  with  the  barley,  I  intend  to  fow  faintfoin,  with  a 
mixture  of  clover  and  rye-grafs.  Should  it  not  fucceed,  my  field 
will  in  this  cafe  have  a  fuiBciency  of  the  other  herbage  feeds  for 
two  years,  which  is  my  general  plan.  If  it  anfwers,  I  can  then 
keep  the  field  for  hay  as  long  as  it  feems  profitable :  And  in  that 
€afe,  I  fiiall  introduce  faijitfoin  as  a  permanent  portion  of  my 
fyftem  of  hufbandry  ;  and  by  that  means  {liall  be  enabled  to  leflen 
the  tillage  part  of  my  farm,  on  the  whole;  and,  confequently, 
fhall  have  a  larger  proportion  of  manure  for  the  part  which  is 
in  tillage. 

When  potatoes  are  cultivated  In  the  field  to  any  extent,  they 
may  occupy  a  part  of  what  has  been  allotted  for  oats  or  beans  in 
the  foregoing  fcheme  of  rotation  :  But  they  ought  never  to  be 
put  in  the  place  of  a  perfe£l:  fallow,  as  the  potato  culture  cannot 
clean  the  ground,  in  any  effectual  degree,  from  root  weeds.  They 
muft  always  be  confidered  as  an  exhaufting  crop,  and  confequent- 
ly the  foil  after  them  ought  to  be  well  manured.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, Uiink  your  ipjl  weD  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes ; 

but 
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but  fo  far  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  cultivate  thenij  I  would 
recommend  the  jTround  to  be  manured  with  lon^  ilrawey  litter,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drills  in  wliicli  the  potatoes  are  fet,  and  not 
with  your  well-rotted  dunei;  or  compoil.  The  draw  will  keep  your 
ftrong  foil  open,  and  will  allow  the  potatoes  to  fend  out  their  run- 
ners on  all  fides. 

In  the  fcheme  of  hufl:>andry  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace, 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  tares  or  vetches.  Thefe  ought  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  work-horfes,  and  may  be  grown  on  pirt  of  wliat 
is  allotted  for  beans  in  the  rotation  I  have  pointed  out.  I  would 
flrongly  recommend  thefe  to  be  cultivated  in  drills  •,  though  I 
mull  acknowledge  I  have  never  yet  followed  that  excellent  prac- 
tice myfelf,  but  mean  to  do  fo  in  future  *.  I  undcrfband  there 
are  tvt^o  kinds  cultivated  in  the  fouth  *,  one  of  which  is  fown  be- 
fore winter,  and  is  ufcd  largely  as  fpring  feed  for  flieep.  With 
that  fpecics  I  am  altogether  unacquainted,  and  lilieM'ife  with  the 
expenditure  of  them  on  fneep  Hock.  The  fpecies  called  fpring 
tares,  which  is  fown  as  early  as  poffible  in  fpring,  is  the  only 
kind  that  I  know  any  thing  about,  or  that  is  in  ufe,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  in  this  quarter  of  tlie  country. 

Rye  is,  as  I  underftand,  much  cultivated  in  fome  parts  fo 
England,  as  an  early  feed  for  iheep;  but  I  am  not  at  all  converlant 
with  the  practice.  But  your  foil  is  by  no  means  fit  for  rye,  which 
thrives  but  in  dry  fandy  foils. 

R,-;pe,  likev.'ile,  is  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England, 
with  the  fame  intention,  as  an  early  fpring  feed  for  fheep.  That 
plant  Tnould  probably  thrive  with  you  ;  -and  it  might  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  fow  it,  immediately  after  harvell,  on  the  land  which  is 
intended  next  fpring  for  beans,  oats,  or  barley.  In  that  cafe,  it 
muit  be  eaten  off  in  proper  time  for  working  the  land  for  either 
of  thefe  crops ;  and,  by  giving  manure  to  the  foil,  would  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  fubfcquent  crop  conhderably.  I  need  hardly 
infift  againll  lowing  rape,  with  the  above  intention,  on  the  land 
which  is  intended  for  fallow  ;  as  it  would  unqueftionably  inter- 
fere very  much  with  the  work  neceflary  for  rendering  that  procefs 
an  effc6tual  cleaner  of  tlie  foil,  without  wliich  a  fallow  is  a  mere 
pretence,  and  doe,s  not  deferve  tlie  name. 

Cabbages,  cultivated  in  the  fxcld  on  a  large  fcale,  are,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  found  a  moil  ufeful  crop  for  feeding  cattle 
during  winter,  and  thereby  producing  a  fuppiy  of  m.anure  for  the 
farm.  Thefe,  too,  would  probably  anfwer  well  on  your  foil,  and 
may  be  placed  in  the  room  of  beans,  in 'the  fyltem  of  rotation, 
but  fliould  never  be  put  hiitead  of  perfect  fallow,  and  for  the 
fame  reafons  already  advanced  with  regard  to  potatoes.  Not  hav- 
ing 

*  This  year  (i^oo)  it  bus  betn  dyne  with  advantage. 
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ing  any  experience  of  cabbiipjos  as  a  farm  crop,  I  have  merely  in- 
troduced them,  by  way  of  hint,  without  pretending  to  fay  any 
thing  refpecling  their  cultivation.  As,  however,  they  are  raifed 
in  a  feed  bed,  and  afterwards  planted  out,  tlie  land  can  be  con- 
fulerably  cleaned  before  planting;,  and,  if  free  from  couch,  tliey 
miglit  often  Hand  in  place  of  fallow,  as  they  fully  admit  of  de- 
flroying  feed  weeds,  by  hand-hoeing  and  ploughing  the  intervals. 
They  might  even  admit  of  crofs-ploughing  the  intervals,  if  fet  in 
regular  rows,  not  in  the  quincunx  order. 

Turnips  are  a  very  material  article  of  cultivation  on  light,  dry- 
bottomed  land  J  but  as  yours  is  not  of  that  defcription,  I  have 
not  taken  this  crop  into  confideration.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  objecting  very  ftrongly  againll  the  mode  of  cultivating  tur- 
nips, which  I  faw  pracSlifed  through  a  very  great  extent  of  my 
late  journey.  Sowing  turnips  broadcaft,  not  only  cannot  give  fci 
good  a  crop,  as  when  fown  in  regular  drills  with  large  intervals^ 
but  does  not  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  fo  efFeciually.  The 
plough  can  never  be  admitted  on  the  land,  after  turnips  are  fown 
in  the  broadcaft  way  \  neither  is  it  pofhble  to  fet  them  out  at  fuch 
regular  diftances.  On  land  fit  for  the  purpofe,  turnips  are  a  molt 
Valuable  crop.  They  come  in  place  of  fallow,  for  which,  when 
properly  cultivated,  they  anfwer  mofl:  effe61:ually  ;  and  they  both 
produce  a  profitable  return,  and  fit  the  foil  either  for  a  fubfequent 
crop  of  wheat  or  barley  moft  excellently.  Five  and  fix  guineas 
an  acre  are  common  prices  for  good  turnips  in  this  country  ;  and 
this  year,  when  they  have  very  generally  failed,  eight  and  teri 
guineas  are  already  bargained  for. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expending  the  turnip  crop  praclifed  m 
this  country  ; — either  drawn  from  the  field  they  grow  upon,  and 

tiven  to  cattle  or  fheep  in  the  houfe,  the  fold-yard,  or  another 
eld  ;  or  folded  on  with  fheep,  as  they  grow  on  the  ground.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  large-  towns,  tliey  are  fomctimes  fold  off 
the  ground  altogether  to  cow-keepers.  This  mode  deprives  the 
farm  of  the  manure  tliey  produce,  and  can  only  be  jiiilified  by 
high  prices,  and  in  fituations  where  manure  can  be  purchafed. 
I  have  known  fixteen  guineas  an  acre  given  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  And  this  feafon,  I  fhould  confider  good  turnip* 
as  being  worth  twenty  guineas  in  tliat  fituation. 

I  have  knov/n  turnips  raifed  to  advantage,  in  land  as  ftrono-  as 
yours,  by  the  following  procedure.  After  giving  the  land  as  com- 
plete a  fallow  as  pofTible,  by  making  tlie  various  operations  fol- 
low each  other  quickly,  it  is  ridged  up,  by  twice  gathering,  in-i 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  lands  or  ridges.  Drills  are  then  run 
acrofs  thefe  ridges,  at  twenty-feven  to  tliirty  inch  intervals  :  the 
manure    is  fpread    in   the    drills,    tlic  drills  fplit  open   to  cover 
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it,  and  the  turnips  fown  on  the  new  drills.  To  have  a  good 
crop,  the  work  ought  to  be  completed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  June. 

When  the  turnips  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  the  intervals 
mud  be  gathered  up  by  the  fmall  plough,  to  bury  as  many  weeds 
as  poliible  •,  or  it  mufh  be  ilirred  by  the  (kimming  plough  or  horfe- 
hoe,  as  direfted  for  beans.  After  this,  the  turnips  are  thinned  to 
fingle  plants,  at  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  and  all  the 
weeds  deftroyed  by  the  hand-hoe.  When  a  fecond  fet  of  weeds 
come  up,  the  (liimmer  and  hand-hoe  are  ufed  a  fecond  time,  and 
then  the  turnips  are  earthed  up  by  the  plough  with  two  mould- 
boards. 

During  the  progrefs  of  all  tlicfe  operations,  efpecial  care  mud 
be  taken  to  clear  out  all  the  water  furrows  in  every  part  of  the 
field,  as  each  operation  is  apt  to  obftruc!^  them  very  much. 

The  greateft  obje6lion  to  turnips  in  ftrong  foils,  is  the  poach- 
ing, which  is  almoft  unavoidable,  either  in  eating  them  on  the 
ground  by  llieep,  or  in  carrying  them  off.  The  only  way  to  a- 
vold  this,  is,  to  carry  them  in  panniers  on  horfeback  ;  or  they 
may  be  taken  off  in  carts  during  troft. 

The  next  article  which  I  have  to  notice  is  the  lime  hufbandry, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  ;  for  the  poffeffion  of  land  conftitu- 
tionally  difpofed  to  receive  benefit  from  a  calcareous  application, 
may  fafely  be  confidered  as  a  mod:  defireable  affair  to  every  good 
hulbandman  ;  though  in  your  cafe  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge 
upon  its  advantages. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  greateft  means  of  improvement  in  this 
country,  and  is  ufed  both  on  land  newly  broken  up  from  a  ftate 
of  nature,  and  on  old  tillage  or  grafs  land  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
vaft  diitance  of  lime  from  your  property,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
recommend  it,  even  as  an  experiment  on  a  fmall  fcale.  Befides, 
from  the  gr^at  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  or  chalky  or  marly 
particles,  contained  in  the  gait  or  fubfoil  on  your  eflate,  it  appears 
to  me  that  all  the  improvement,  deriveable  from  lime  or  marl, 
may  be  procured,  with  you,  merely  by  ploughing  a  little  deeper 
than  ordinary,  fo  as  to  turn  up  a  part  of  the  gait,  and  to  mix  it 
intimately  with  the  foil. 

This  matter  will  need,  however,  to  be  managed  with  deli- 
cacy and  caution  •,  as  it  will  require  patient  experiment,  and  fome 
continuance  of  experience,  to  aicertain,  with  certainty,  whether 
the  mixture  of  the  gait  with  the  cultivated  foil  is  attended  with 
advantage,  and  to  what  degree.  For  this  purpofe,  I  would  re- 
commend the  effay  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

In  one  of  your  fallow  fields,  let  two  or  three  ridges  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  be  ploughed,  before  winter,  a  little  deeper 
than  the  red,  fo  as  to  turu  an  iiitli  or  iftore  Qf  the  golt  to  the 
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{urface.  Allow  it  to  remala  in  this  fituation  all  winter,  to  re- 
ceive the  meIlov\iiig  inllucnce  of  the  froil,  and  otlier  circum- 
ft.uices  of  the  weather.  The  fucceeding  operations  of  the  fal- 
low procefs,  as  already  diredlied  in  thefe  leftefs,  will  mix  it  inti- 
mately with  the  foil  ;  and  you  willdillinQiy  fee  and  appreciate  its 
efFe£ls  on  the  fueceeding  crops,  by  comparifon  with  thofe  on  the 
i'ell  of  the  field.  If  advantageous,  which  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  will  be,  you  can  follow  out  the  example,  on  a  large 
fcale,  in  all  fucceeding  fallows.  If  the  contrary,  I  need  not  fay 
you  will  avpid  it  in  future.  If  the  fallow  is  perfe£lly  worked  in 
every  refpedb,  I  ihould  expe6l  it  to  be  of  fingular  utility  \  not 
otherwife.  And  I  mufi:  advife  you  not  to  expect  the  full  benefit 
of  tills  praciTies  to  be  extremely  obvious  on  the  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding crop. 

If  circumilances  admit  of  your  procuring  the  gait  in  confider- 
able  quantities  by  itfelf,  its  effects  might  iikewife  be  tried  when 
mixed  in  compoft,  and  laid  on  grafs  land,  as  a  top-drefTmg  before 
winter. 

You  afk  my  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  a  dairy  farm  on  your 
eflate,  and  my  obfervations  on  the  bell  manner  of  conducting 
one.  I  do  not  think  your  land  adapted  for  it,  as  I  obferved  a 
great  fearcity  of  fuceulent  herbage,  during  the  dry  weather 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  I  furveyed  your  property.  Jn  my 
opinion,  a  dairy  farm  is  only  advifeable  in  marfh  land  that  is 
not  fitted  for  profit;ible  tillage  huibandry,  fuch  as  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Cambridgefliire. 

If  you  are  determined  to  try  the  dairy,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  combined  with  the  tillage  huihanclry  I  have  alrea- 
dy endeavoured  to  line  out  for  you.  But  I  by  no  means  think 
it  will  turn  out  nearly  fo  profitable  as  the  combination  of  fhe'::p 
and  tillage  j  and  I  know  that  the  pailurage  of  fheep  improves 
the  foil,  both  for  the  production  of  grafs,  corn,  and  leguminous 
crops,  vaflly  more  than  the  pafturage  of  cattle  or  horfes. 

In  the  event  of  your  keeping  a  number  of  cows,  I  would  re- 
commend that  they  fhould  be  fed  altogether  in  the  houfe  or  fold- 
yard,,  during  fummer,  ou  cut  clover,  lucern,  and  tares.;  and  on 
hay,  when  thefe  fuceulent  green  foods  are  not  to  be  had.  I  am 
certain,  that,  in  this  way,  two  acres  of  land  will  maintain  fully 
as  much  flock,  either  of  cows,  oxen,  or  horfes,  as  three  acres 
can  pofTibly  do  in  free  pafture.  You  will  in  this  way,  Iikewife, 
get  a  vail  quantity  of  additional  manure  for  your  tilla-TC  land.  A 
fmall  clofe,  near  the  houfe,  fliould  be  appropriated  for  the  cows 
to  get  airj  exercife,  and  water,  for  an  hour  or  fo,  every  morning 
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and  evening.  They  ouc^ht  likewlfe  to  be  rct^iilarly  curried  every 
day. 

For  the  f.ime  reafons,  economy  of  food  and  production  of  ma- 
nure, I  would  ftrongly  lecomniend  keeping  your  work  horfes  in 
the  yard  .ill  fummcr  and  autumn  on  cut  green  food. 

I  do  not  3t  all  approve  the  long  yckings  which  are  pra6lifed 
■with  you.  In  this  country,  the  horfe-work  of  the  farm  is  divided 
into  two  yokings,  with  a  conliderable  intcrviil  for  fooci  and  reft. 
The  horfes  are  thus  enabled  to  do  a  vaft  deal  more  work,  with 
a  great  deal  lefs  f;:tigue  both  to  the  men  and  themfelves.  In  hot 
weather,  we  wifli  the  horfes  to  begin  work  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  They  work  five  Iiours  ;  then  reft  at  home  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  again  work  for  four  hours,  fometimes 
five,  in  the  afternoon. 

While  leading  home  corn  or  hay,  we  begin  as  foon  as  it  is 
h'ght,  or  vv'henever  the  dew  is  otf,  and  work  continually  as  long  as 
we  can  (c^  ;  the  horfes  having  always  abundance  of  food  before 
them  while  unloading.  In  thefe  two  employments,  every  exer- 
tion of  fpeed  is  ufed,  left  the  crop  be  injured  by  the  coming  on 
of  bad  weather. 

Should  you  be  inclined  to  build  a  farm-court  of  cftices  on  a 
complete  plan,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  defcribe  one  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, which  I  think  the  moft  perfeft  I  ever  {;iw. 

The  buildings  which  compofe  the  court  of  oiTices,  form  three 
iides  of  a  fquare,  open  to  the  fouth,  having  the  barn  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  north  fide,  behind  which  is  the  rick  yard  ;,  and  the 
ftables,  cow-houfes,  and  feeding  flied,  complete  the  reit.  At  a 
proper  diftance  from  thefe,  leaving  a  wide  paved  road  all  round, 
a  fquare  wall  enclofes  the  fold  yard,  which  is  divided  into  four, 
by  two  crofs  walls,  and  has  a  large  fquare  (lied,  open  on  all  fides, 
over  the  interfc6tion  of  the  crofs  walls.  Proper  gates  are  placed 
to  admit  the  cattle,  and  to  take  out  the  manure ;  and  windows 
are  left  in  the  fquare  outward  wall,  oppofite  to  the  doors  of  the 
ftables  and  cow-houfes,  for  throwing  the  litter  into  the  fold- 
yard. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  young  cattle  of  four  fucceffive  years 
are  kept  fepnrnte,  which  prevents  the  youn<ier  being  maftered, 
gored,  and  hindered  from  feeding  by  the  elder.  They  have  all 
a  covered  ftied,  for  Oielter  during  bad  weather;  and  there  are 
racks  for  giving  them  fodder,  both  in  the  four  divifions  of  the 
fhed,  and  in  the  four  open  yards. 

Along  the  fouth  fide  of  this  yard,  there  arc  proper  places  for 
pigs  and  poultry  •,  and  a  pump  fupplies  water  to  all  the  divifions, 
by  means  of  pipe?  and  troughs.  The  fhed,  for  carts  and  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry,  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  oae  of  the  wings,  for 
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cafy  accefs.  A  granary  is  conftru<5ted  in  one  of  the  lofts  adjoin- 
ing the  barn  ;  and  the  cattle- man  has  the  only  dwelling  houfe  in 
the  yard.  All  the  dwellings  of  the  reft  of  the  farm  fervants  are 
at  fome  dift.uice,  to  leiTen  the  danger  of  fire. 

In  fumnier  and  puiumn,  the  work  horfts  are  kept,  upon  cut 
green  food,  in  the  four  divifjons  of  the  fold-yard. 

Another  neighbour  of  mine  is  getting  a  new  fet  of  offices,  in 
which  each  pair  of  work  horfes,  and  each  pair  of  feeding  oxen, 
are  to  have  an- open  flied  and  fold-yard  ;  allowing  them,  at  all 
times,  to  be  either  in  the  air,  or  under  cover,  at  their  pleifure. 

The  only  other  topic  which  occurs  to  me,  as  worth  troubling 
you  about,  is  the  proper  diftribution  of  farm  labolir  throughout 
the  year,  (o  that  at  all  times  your  men  and  horfes  flrill  be  fully 
and  profitably  employed,  fl^dl  never  be  idle,  and  fliall  never  be 
hurried.  This,  you  will  readily  obferve,  is  of  infinite  import- 
ance with  regard  to  economy,  as  idle  horfes  mud  be  fed,  and 
idle  men  mull  draw  their  wages. 

Suppofe  harveit  and  the  wheat  feed  finifhed,  the  next  opera- 
tion is,  to  plough  the  land  which  is  to  be  fallow,  or  to  carry 
beans,  peas,  or  tare?,  next  year.  This  continues  during  the 
'whole  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  throughout  the  winter,  in  its 
intervals  of  open  weather,  provided  always  that  the  land  is  not 
wet ;  for  it  fliould  be  an  invariable  rule,  on  your  land,  never  to 
plough  it  when  wet.  When  weather  forbids  ploughing,  manure 
is  to  be  collected,  or  led  out  to  the  neighbourhood  of  where  it 
is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  the  land. 

In  early  fpring,  the  ploughing,  drilling,  and  harrov/ing  of  the 
bean  and  tare  land,  next  occupies  the  ftrength  of  the  farm. 
After  that,  the  oat  crop,  and  then  follows  the  barley  land. 
When  thefe  are  completed,  the  various  operations  of  the  fallov/ 
procefs,  the  horfe^^oeings  to  the  drilled  crops,  leading  home 
hay,  and  then  corn,  fili  up  the  months  of  fummer  and  harveit. 
Laying  manure  upon  the  fallow  land,  giving  it  the  feed  furrow, 
and  harrowing  in  the  wheat,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  feafon. 
Bringing  home  fuel,  carrying  out  grain  to  market,  and,  if  there 
is  a  thralhing  machine,  thralhing  out  the  crop,  are  jobs  that  oc- 
cur at  intervals,  and  which  are  to  be  performed  when  more  im- 
mediate operations  are  not  prefTing,  and  when  weather  does  not 
allow  to  plough  and  harrow.     Vale.  R.  r.  r. 
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Thefe  Stri6:ures  being  now  brought    to   a  conclufion,    it  re- 
mains an  incumbent    duty  upon  us  to    return   our  fincere    and 
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hearty  thank?  to  the  author  of  them,  for  the  abundant  and  libe- 
ral fupply  of  materials  thereby  furniflied  to  us.  Nearly  the 
tvhole  advice  c^iven  by  him  to  his  Englifh  friend,  accords  with  the 
mod  approved  fyftem  of  rural  pradice  5  and  we  are  exceedingly 
happy  to  ftate,  that  a  number  ot  our  correfjx^ndents  have  expref- 
feci  great  fatisfacLion  with  the  information  communicated.  We 
v/iil  be  proud  to  recei^'e  a  continuance  of  this  gentleman's  favours, 
who  appears  well  verfcd  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  rural 
fcience. 

It  is  perhaps  ncceiTary  to  remind  Our  readers  of  the  origin  of 
thefe  Strictures.  Requefted  by  a  gentleman  refident  about  fifty- 
miles  from  London  to  villt  his  ellate,  and  give  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  necelhiry  improvements,  the  author,,  after  a  minute 
infpecfion  in  Augufl  1 799,  made  a  report,  the  fubftance  of  which 
is  prefented  in  the  feveral  letters  inferted  in  this  Magazine.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  Vol.  II.  p.  38,  containing  an  introductory 
letter  which  fufficiently  explains  the  fcope  and  intention  of  the 
Stri£l:ures  Indeed  the  author  feems  to  have  formed  ideas  of 
Englifh  hufbandry  fomcthing  fimilar  to  thofe  entertained  by  U5,. 
fifter  examining  the  fame  tracl  of  country  which  came  under 
his  obfervatior*:.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

General  ObfervatiQ?is  on  Highland  Rural  Economy, 

Sir, 

I  am  difpofed  to  believe  that  your  correfpondent  *  The  Rural 
Economift '  (page  262),  meant  well,  when  he  communicated 
his  *  Reflections  on  the  means  of  preventing  emigration  from  the 
Highlands  \ '  though  I  cannot  approve  of  all  the  propofitions 
offered  by  him  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  profperlty  of  thaC 
quarter  of  the  ifland.  I  obferve,  that  he  confiders  capital  Rock 
as  the  fine  qua  non  of  iniprovement,  which,  though  I  am  willing 
to  allow  in  the  abllrac^,  yet  on  tlie  whole  is  lefs  neeeflary,  when 
the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Highlands  is  confidered.  I  am  fatis- 
fied,  were  the  prefent  race  of  people  fullered  to  remain  in  the 
Highlands,  that  fufficient  capital  Hock  would"  foon  be  gained  by 
them,  provided  they  were  fecured  by  proper  leafes,  and  perfonal  and 
predial  fervices,  at  this  time  lb  prevalent,  utterly  aboliflied.  Were 
thefe  things  done,  the  greateit  part  of  the  Highlands  might,  in 
time,  be  as  well  cultivat'.xl  and  as  populous  as  tlie  mountainous 
-countries  of  Wales  and  Switzerland,     The  Highlanders  arc  fure- 
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}y  a  hard-working  and  induftrious  fet  of  people  when  allov.-cd  to 
work  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  is  not  tins  equal  or  perhaps  fu- 
perior  to  a  money  capital  ?  I  own  both  would  oe  better;  but  how 
ieldom  are  they  found  united,  and  how  little  can  we  hope  to  fee 
them  tranfported  to  the  Highlands  ?  I  woaid  wifli  fame  good  pen 
were  employed  in  painting  the  generation  of  capital.  Mere  per- 
fonal  indultry  is  certainly  the  great  anpeilor.  The  indultrious 
man  leaves  his  family  enriched  by  his  little  acquifitions,  and  his 
example.  His  little  property  accumulates  under  the  rnaiidgcment 
of  \\\b  children,  and  increafes.  The  third  and  fourth  generations 
become  iViU  richer,  and  are  able  to  improve  their  houfes,  their 
cattle  and  uteardr,,  their  furniture,  their  drefs  ;  till  at  length  the 
country  is  poireiled  by  rich  farmers,  and  becomes  well  cultivated. 
Perfonal  indullry  may  therefore  be  conddered  as  the  male  an- 
cellor  of  capital  ;  fecurc  tenure  cis  the  female  ;  and,  between  them, 
fince  the  reign  of  H^^nry  VII.,  have  been  begotten  all  the  riches 
and  improvements  of  England.  YxQm  thence  fprang  our  mari- 
time ftrength.      It  was  country  gentlemen  who  fitted  out  our  iirft 

fleets  of  difcovery.     A  Sir Gilbert  of  Devonfliire,  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  and  others,  pawned  their  landed  property  to  furnilh  ca- 
pital for  fueh  purpofes.  Our  cities  and  towns  were  hrft  enriched 
by  the  retail  of  goods  wanted  for  the  farmers,  and  by  the  purchafe 
and  exportation  of  corn  and  wool  which  the  farmer  produced » 
The  children  of  retailers  became  what  V7e  properly  call  merchants, 
and  fo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  great  fuperilruclure  of 
Britifh  commerce.  How  eafily  the  capitals  of  Glafgow,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingh?.m,  might  be  traced  to  this  fource,  nay,  even  of 
proud  London  herfelf !  To  pcrional  indullry  and  fecure  tenure  was 
added  a  good  and  free  conftitution,  whereby  the  rich  were  fecured 
from  the  rapine  of  the  powerful,  and  their  violence.  Thefe  three 
formed  a  great  loaditone,  Vv^hich  has  attrafted  all  the  metals  of 
the  world,  and  all  its  commodities,  within  the  vortex  of  this  fmall 
iiland  of  Great  Britain,  the  very  debts  of  which  exceed  the  wealth 
of  the  reft  of  the  globe.  I  have  ftated  thefe  things  as  explana- 
tory of  my  reafous  for  doubting  the  neceihty  of  a  m.oney  capital, 
which  to  your  correfpcndent  feemed  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Kighlcinds,  and  which  that  country  has  little 
chance  -of  receiving.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit 
would  be  received  from  capital,  unlefs  the  fyllem  of  fliort  leafes 
and  perfonal  fervices  v/ere  to  be  at  the  fame  time  abandoned. 

I  lately  examined  a  Highland  eilate,  which  has  been  managed 
in  a  liberal  manner  for  a  number  of  years  back,  from  which  I  can 
deduce  ftrong  arguments  in  fupport  of  what  I  have  advanced. 
The  number  of  families  upon  the  eft  ate"  alluded  to,  amounted, 
Seventeen  years  ago,  to  124,  and  I  now  find  an  incrcafe  of  77,  the 
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whole  amounting  to  201.  Thefe  new  families,  fuppofing  them  to 
have  cultivated  only  two  acves  of  wafte  land  each,  have  added  154 
acres  ci  (-'.iltivatcd  land  to  the  eftate ;  and  I  underRand,  one  of 
them  received  lately  28I.  to  give  up  his  little  fettlement  to  a  per- 
fon  who  wanted  to  dwell  there.  I  heard  of  no  emigrations  of  the 
people  on  the  eftate,  except  one  man,  who  repented  and  return- 
ed. I  found  about  300  acres  of  plantation  of  larch  and  fir 
trees  In  a  very  thriving  condition,  in  a  country  deflitute  of  wood. 
Many  of  the  tenants  are  now  lodged  in  hcufes  built  with  ftonc  In 
place  of  earth,  whicli  formerly  was  the  material  whereof  their  ha- 
bitations were  com-pofcd. 

I  faw  a  Me^idoivbank  tjiidden  or  two  on  the  edate  ;  and  it  gives 
rae  pleafure  to  notice,  that  this  compoft  will  be  of  fmgular  advan- 
tage in  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands.  It. is  only  of  partial 
utility  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  j  but  in  the  northern  dillri£ts, 
■where  every  tenant  has  accefs  to  peat  eartli,  it  will  prove  an  uni- 
verfal  benefit,  and  tend  more  than  any  thing  to  extend  the  culti- 
vated land,  by  quadrupling  the  manure. — With  belt  wiflies  for  the 
fuccefs  of  your  Magazine,  I  am, 

Yours,  S^c,  X.  y. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 

^leries  concerning  M.ojs  anfiuered. 
Sir, 

As  no  Other  of  your  correfpondents,  better  acquainted  with 
the  fubjeft,  have  anfwered  the  query  of  R.  C.  in  your  Ma^a- 
i^ine  of  May  I'.ft,  '  Which  is  the  beft  fort  of  peat  mofs  for 
manure?'  I  prefume  to  anfwer,  from  my  obfervation,  that  of 
the  three  forts  defcribed  by  him,  the  wood  mofs  is  the  beft. 
The  black  peat,  principally  cornpofed  of  heath,  decayed  ^phag-^ 
num,  and  the  roots  of  the  eriophora,  is  next.  And  the  fpongy 
flow-mofs,  or  red-bog,  as  It  is  Called  in  Ireland,  derived  almolb 
entirely  from  more  recent  fphagnum;  is  the  woril  for  every  pur- 
pofe  of  manure  or  fuel. 

A.  S. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH     IT. 

REVIEW    OF    AGRICUI/niRAL    PUBLICATIONS 


Sht/i/Jii-al  Survty  of  the  Cou/ity  of  Donvn,  nuitb  ObftrvaUons  on  the 
Means  of  Improvement  :  Drawn  up  for  the  confiderat'ion  of  the 
Dublin  Society.  By  the  Revet  end  John  DubourdieUf  Re<^'jr  of 
Annah'ilt. 

The  Reporter  of  this  furvey  has  executed  his  taik  in  a  way  that 
does  credit  to  his  impartiality  and  abilities  ;  and  we  hope  it  will 
afford  fome  entertainment  to  our  readers,  to  receive  a  general 
Idea  of  the  ftate  of  a  confiderable  county  in  our  filter  kingdom, 
from  a  review  of  this  performance.  This  we  fhalt  give  as  con- 
cifely  as  poffible,  while  we  remark  particularly  what  is  either 
praifeworthy  or  cenfurable  in  this  i-urvey,  as  far  as  regards  the 
agriculture  of  Downfliire.  What  is  itatillical,  and  not  properly 
agricultural,  mult  either  be  omitted  entirely,  or  noticed  very  flightly. 

The  geographical  ftate  and  circuniftances  of  Downfliire  form 
the  fubjed  of  the  firlt  chapter. 

It  is  a  maritime  county,  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by 
St  George's  Channel,  containing  above  558,000  Englifh,  440,000 
Scotifli,  or  344,648  Irlih  acres,  its  civil  divifions  are  nine  baro- 
nies of  unequal  value,  extent,  population,  and  propoition  of  pub- 
lic burdens  j  and  its  ecclciiaitical  divifions  are,  the  two  bifhoprics 
of  Diomore  and  Down,  the  former  containing  twenty-one,  and 
the  latter  forty-two  parilhes.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  not 
fubjecSt  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  wet  or  dry.  The 
Reporter  remarks,  that  the  month  of  October  is  generally  very 
agreeable,  and  that  the  extremes  of  either  wet  or  dry  featbns  are 
equally  unfavourable  with  relped  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  j  and 
he  dates  as  a  proof  of  tliis,  that  the  years  1799  and  i  800  were 
equally  unproductive,  the  crops  of  both  years  not  equalling  that 
of  1801.  We  fubfcribe  to  his  general  remark,  though  we  fuf- 
fpe£t  that  the  crop  of  1801  was  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  believe  that  the  deficiency  of  crop 
iBco  was  in  no  fmall  degree  occahoned  by  the  bad  feed  ufed  that 
year. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  foil  of  Downflilre  *  has  every  gra- 
dation from  fandy  loam  to  ftrong  clay,  which  is  in  moft  places  in- 
termixed with  Itones  of  every  fize. '  It  has  been  obfervcd,  that 
io  ereat  a  proportion  of  ftones  is  mixed  witji  the  foil  of  Ireland, 
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that  we  fhould  rather  call  the  diiTcrent  foils  by  the  names  of 
n  Itony  Icam,  a  ftony  clay,  &c.  than  either  a  pure  loam,  or  a 
flrong  clay,  'i  he  fuiface  is  extremely  unequal,  there  being  little 
ilat  lanci,  execept  on  the  banks  of  ri\ers.  Though  no  mines  are 
\vi ought  at  prefent,  copper  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  Eight  diilcrent  places  are  famed  for 
their  mineral  waters,  whicli  are  all  chalybeate ;  and  one  place, 
viz.  Ballynahinch,  for  its  fulphuric-'chalybeate  fpring.  An  alum 
fpiing,  of  unknown  ilrcngth,  is  alfo  mentioned. 

Tlicre  are  four  principal  rivers  in  this  county  j  and  we  remark 
with  pleafure,  that  two  of  thefe,  the  Nev,n-y  and  the  Bann,  are 
united  by  a  canal,  by  Vv'hich  vciTels  of  fifty  and  fixty  tons  pafs 
through  the  heart  of  Uiller.  Another  canal  is  conneci:ed  with 
the  Laggan  ;  -but  we  are  forry  to  find,  that  owing  to  its  not  be- 
ing kept  detached  from  the  river,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  beneficial 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  public.  Mr  Dubourdieu  remarks, 
that  the  Laggan  is  a  mountain  river,  fubjecl  to  great  floods,^  and 
very  unfit  for  navigation.  When  we  read  this  part  of  the  fur- 
vey,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  reply  made  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr  Brindley,  the  condudor  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal.  When  the  Koufe  of  Comm.ons  afked  him,  what 
was  the  ufe  of  navigable  rivers  ^  he'anfwered,  *  To  feed  naviga- 
ble canals. ' 

In  this  countyj  we  are  informed,  that  the  r.umber  of  fmail 
lakes  or  loughs  is  very  confiderable,  and  forms  one  of  its  many 
beauties,  though  moil  of  them  are  unadorned  with  wood  of  vny 
kind. 

The  ftate  of  property  is  confidered  in  the  Second  Chapter  of 
the  Survey. 

Property  is  m.uch  divided,  and  in  all  gradations,  from  the  largefl 
eftate  to  the  fmalleil  freehold.  The  management  of  ellates  is  de^ 
fcribcd  to  be  very  fimple  ;  cciififting  only  in  letting  the  farnis,  re- 
ceiving the  rents,  and  regulating  the  turf  bogs,  v/hich  are  very 
valuable,  but  n:uch  waited,  by  being  cut  dovvU  for  fuel.  The 
Reporter  feems  to  be  too  inuch  alarmed  for  the  failure  of  thefe  ; 
and  informs  us,  that  a  whole  day  is  often  confumed  in  going  for 
and  returning  v/ith  one  load  of  fuel  from  tliefc  bogs.  Whenever 
thib  happens  in  a  m.aritime  county,  which  has  two  navigable  ca- 
nals, if  indufcry  is  encouraged,  and  coals  imported,  thele  diilant 
or  de  ayed  tuif  bogs  Vv'ill  fcon  be  deferted,  and  the  agriculture 
of  Downlhire  will  b/  much  improved,  by  employing  the  fanners' 
fervants  and  hoifes  in  lioeing  of  turnips  during  the  fummer  months, 
inftead  of  taking  wretched  cars  to  a  great  diilance  for  half  a  load 
of  fuel. 

Moft  of  the  property  is  freehold,  and  the  number  of  freehold- 
ers is  a  bove^£v /<^:/»,^':-^  J.     Wc  are  afraid  that  this  number  is.  too 
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great,  viewed  either  in  an  ai^ricultur  il  or  political  light.  Were 
there  an  Agrarian  law  eftablillied  in  Downlhirc,  and  its  territory 
divided  among  its  freeholders,  each  of  them  would  have  fifty 
Irilh  acres.  This  would  produce  a  temporary  equality,  and  a  tur- 
bulent deiriocracy,  in  which  agriculture  would  be  very  impcrfLxt- 
ly  concluded.  But  at  prefent,  when  landed  proprietors  contrive 
to  keep  a  miiltitude  of  freeholders  on  their  ellates,  in  order  to 
promote  their  county  politics,  neither  rational  liberty,  nor  an  im- 
proved cultivation,  will  be  attended  to  by  the  great  body  of  thefe 
frcehoklers.  We  fliould  be  glad  to  hear  there  were  more  large 
farmers,  and J^ewer  treeholders  in  this  county.  The  rents  indeed 
are  high,  being  20s.  per  Irilli,  15s.  6d.  per  Scotilh,  or  i2s.  per 
Englifh  acre. 

'  Tlie  Third  Chapter  treats  of  the  State  of  Buildings ;  and  the 
judicious  Reporter  very  properly  paiibs  over  the  fpacious  habita- 
tions of  the  nobleman,  and  the  numerous  and  elegant  manfions 
of  the  gentleman,  in  order  to  infpetSt  the  houfes  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  We  are  lorry  to  find,  that  thefs 
are  in  o-eneral  neither  lari:^e  nor  convenient.  The  farmer's  houfc 
is  for  the  moft  part  a  low  cottage,  v/ith  only  one  fire-place,  and 
two  or  three  roofts  without  iirc- places,  all  on  the  ground 
door.  The  caufe  of  this  want  of  lire- places  is  the  Irifli 
tax,  called  hearth-money,  amounting  to  2s.  8{-d.  for  every  fire- 
place, where  there  is  more  than  one  in  a  houfe  :  And  he  judici- 
ouijy  obferves,  that  if  Parliament  had  made  every  houfe  which 
had  two  nre -places,  pay  only  for  one,  little  lofs  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  revenue  ;  and  fevers,  and  other  infectious  diforders, 
would  not  be  fo  fatal.  This  deferves  the  attention  of  our  legilla- 
tors,  who  wiih  to  gain  the  affe6lions,  and  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  cottages  are  defcribed  to  be 
in  general  very  poor,  and  the  cottagers  much  tolled  about  and 
haralTed.  The  judicious  Reporter  recommends  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  build  villages  for  the  accommodation  of  all  cottagers 
who  are  tradefiiien  or  manufacLurers.  Married  fervants,  whofe 
dependence  is  entirely  on  the  farmers,  muil  of  neceffity  refule 
where  they  are  employed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  union  of 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  will  tend  much  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peafantry  of  our  filter  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  much  of  the  difcontents  in  that  kingdom  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  fituation  of  the  peafants  of  Scotland  has 
been  much  improved  fmce  1707. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Survey  treats  of  the  Mode  of  Oc- 
cupation. 

Here  the  fize  of  farms  is  firft  confidered.     The  large  farmer, 
who  rents  from  50- to  loo  Irifli  acres,  fubfiils  folely  by  agricul- 
ture 5 
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ture  ;  and  the  fmall  farmer,  who  rubfifts  partly  by  his  trade  or  oc- 
cupation, poilliTcs  from  20  acres  down  to  a  fingle  acre.  The  mi- 
nute divifion  of  farms  is  very  properly  reprefented  as  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  j  and  the  number  of  fmall  landholders,  or  petty 
occupiers  of  land,  who  were  ruined  in  i8oJ  and  i8o[,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  deficient  crops  of  1 799  and  1 800,  is  adduced  as 
a  matter  of  fart,  to  prove  ibat  the  tradcfman  or  nKinufarturer 
who  has  no  land,  docs  not  find  fo  much  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing a  family,  as  he  whofe  attention  is  divided,  and  wbofe  annual 
expences  are  increafed  by  his  having  a  fmall  farm,  of  which  he 
inuft  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  in  an  unproductive  feafon.  It  is 
alfo  very  properly  obferved,  that  '  the  induflrious  cottager,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  weaver,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  himfelf,  as  any  other  denomination  of  pcrfons ;  but 
that  every  gradation  from  him  to  the  real  farmer,  is  only  a  grada- 
tion of  diiTiculties. ' 

The  chararter  of  the  Downfliire  farmers  is  reprefented  In  a  vc- 
ly  favourable  light.  The  middle  clafs,  who  rent  from  20  to  5« 
Irifli  acres,  are  defcrlbed  as  a  refpt  rtable  clafs  of  men,  in  point 
both  of  underftanding  and  morals.  The  Reporter  adds,  that 
*  an  eftate  portioned  out  among  men  of  this  defcrlption,  where 
nothing  is  dedurted  for  repairs,  where  there  are  no  poor's  rates, 
and  where  tithes  are  moderate,  mull  be  produrtive,  and  not  dif- 
ficult to  manage. '  Much  as  we  refpedl  his  opinion,  we  widi 
to  fee  more  large  farms,  a  number  of  villages  ererted,  and  the 
farmer's  capital  all  apphcd  to  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  while 
he  pays  a  per  centage  to  the  landlord,  for  money  expended  oil 
neat  and  convenient  farm-houfes,  and  other  buildings.  We  ac- 
knowledge this  would  occafion  a  little  more  trouble  in  the  manage- 
ment of  eftates ;  but  that  would  be  repaid  by  the  improved  agri- 
culture, and  alfo  improved  architcrture,  of  Downfhire. 

In  the  prefent  Hate  of  that  county,  it  is  faid,  that  if  two  farms 
taken  together  fhould  employ  two  draught  beads,  all  work  that 
requires  two  being  performed  by  a  mutual  lending  of  cattle,  a 
Tcry  great  point  would  be  gained,  as  much  as  the  Reporter  thinks 
can  be  expertcd.  We  hope  he  fiiall  five  to  L^c  his  farmers  fewer 
in  number,  and  almoft  every  one  having  conftanr  employment  for 
at  leaft  four  draught  horfes,  while  the  villages  abound  in  expert 
manufarturers,  or  induftrious  tradefmen  and  day-labourers.  la 
the  mean  time,  we  obferve  with  pleafure,  that  the  rents  are  al- 
moft all  paid  in  money  •,  that  tithes  are  very  m.oderate,  and  that 
tliere  are  no  poor's  rates  in  this  county. 

On  the  laft  article  of  expence  and  profit,  the  Reporter  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  give  any  thincj  accurate  ;  but  he  has  dated  a 
^ompaiifon,  taken  from  fa6l,  of  the  diftributian  of  crop  on  two 
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farms  of  50  acres  each,  which  deferves  partlculnr  attention. 
The  full  farm  was  well  cultivated,  and  had  nearly  one  third 
part  in  ch)verj  the  fecond  I»ad  no  clover,  and  was  cultivated  ia 
the  common  way.  The  former  contained  8  acres  of  wheat, 
8  acres  of  barley,  8  acres  of  potatoes,  8  acres  of  oats,  and  \6 
ncres  of  clover,  with  2  acres  of  meadow ;  and  it  m:untain<  d  a 
ilock  of  7  cows  and  a  bull,  7  youn^  cattle,  (5  (lieep,  3  pigs, 
and  6  horfes.  The  latter  contained  only  4  acres  of  wh'-at, 
4  acres  of  barley,  8  acres  oars,  4  acres  potatoes,  4  acres  mea- 
dow, 26  acres  grafs,  and  maintained  only  4  horfes,  8  cows, 
6  young  cattle,  and  a  few  Iheep.  The  Reporter  afcribes  this 
dilFerence  foiely  to  the  introdu6lion  of  clover ;  but  it  was  doubt- 
jefs  occafioned,  in  part,  by  the  raifmg  ti  iTre,)ter  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  by  a  more  improved  cultivation.  We  find  after- 
wards, that  there  was  not  fo  j^ood  a  rotation  of  crops  as  mi^ht 
have  been  edablilhed  on  the  hrd  mentioned  farm*,  and  yet  its 
annual  produce  was  at  lead  lool.  more  Vcduable  than  that  of  the 
fecond  ;  or  it  was  2I.  per  acre  of  greater  annual  produce.  This 
itatement  of  fa6fs  is  worth  a  thoufand  fpeculations  on  agricul- 
ture, or  calculations  of  expence  and  proht. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  of  this  Report  refpe6ts  the  Implements  of 
J^Iufbandry. 

Here  we  find,  that  '  thofe  which  are  In  general  ufe  are  fe\r 
and  fimple  :  Cars  for  draught  horfes;  ploughs  for  tillage,  of  n9 
great  ingenuity,  but  light  and  Itrong;  and  harrows,  for  either  one 
or  two  horfes.  *  It  would  have  been  a  little  more  fatisfaclory  to 
have  informed  us,  what  is  the  uiual  price  of  thefe  cars,  when 
the  axle  ftill  turns  with  the  wheels;  how  great  a  load  they  carry; 
whether  thefe  wheels  have  iron  hoops  or  rings ;  and  whether 
they  ilill  be  all  of  wood.  We  obferve,  with  pleafure,  that  ex- 
cellent implements  of  hufbandry  are  ufed  by  the  proprietors, 
a!id  by  the  fird  clafs  of  farmers.  Thefe  will  be  gradually  adopt- 
ed by  the  middling  farmers;  and  then  the  fmall  farmer  will 
either  obtain  them,  or  he  muft  foon  become  a  day-labourer, 
from  the  difidvantages  attending  fmall  farms  and  bad  implements 
of  hufbandry,  and  from  the  rife  that  is  taking  place  in  the  money- 
price  of  labour. 

The  Sixth  Chapter,  on  the  fubje<5l  of  Fences,  informs  us,  that 
the  enclofures,  in  general,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  county,  generally 
confining  of  a  ditch  or  bank,  without  any  hedge,  fometimes 
having  a  few  plants  of  furze  ftuck  into  the  bank,  but  very  rarely 
planted  with  quicks,  though  the  raifing  of  hedges  is  well  under- 
llood,  and,  the  Reporter  hopes,  will  foon  be  more  generally 
pradlifed.  We  think,  that  dry-ftone  walls,  or  Galloway  dikes, 
iliould  be  generally  ufed  in  a  country  fo  full  of  (tones ;  and  that 
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thorn  hedges  (hould  be  ralfed  in  places  where  ftones  are  not  in 
fo  great  abundance ;  and  we  hope,  that  gates,  as  well  as  fences, 
will  be  generally  ufed  in  Downihire.  At  prefent,  we  find,  that 
*  the  ufual  method  of  putting  cattle  into  the  fields,  is  by  a  bufh 
fluck  in  between  two  jambs  of  ftonc  or  fods,  which  is  put  into 
its  place,  or  removed  from  it,  at  the  evident  peril  of  the  fingers. ' 
We  hope  that  Downihire  fliall  foon  have  better  gates,  and  better 
enclofures. 

The  Seventh  Chapter,  which  is  entitled  Arable  Land,  is  divided 
into  five  fc61ions:  1.  Tillage:  2.  Fallowing:  3.  Rotation  of 
crops:  4.  Crops  commonly  cultivated:  and,  5.  Crops  not  com- 
monly cultivated. 

We  are  forry  to  find,  amongft  feveral  judicious. cbfei-vations  o« 
tillage,  and  fome  high  compliments  paid  to  the  clajfical  T^ull^  that 
the  general  pra61:ices  of  the  farmers  are  very  bad  j  that  fallowing 
is  feldom  pratlifed  j  that  the  method  of  cropping  is  fo  exhaulling 
to  the  land,  being  generally  inceflant  ploughing  till  the  ground  is 
quite  worn  out ;  that  the  barony  of  Lecale  is  the  only  place  iu 
which  any  thing  like  a  rotation  of  crops  is  generally  obferveJ  •,  and 
that,  even  there,  two,  and  fometimes  thrpe  white  crops,  are  tak?n, 
without  one  green  crop  intervening  ;  nay  that,  after  a  potato  fal« 
low,  which  is  the  general  preparation  for  wheat,  inflead  of  fowing 
grafs  feeds  with  the  wheat  after  hoeing  it  in  fpring,  two  other 
corn  crops  are  often  taken  before  it  is  laid  out  in  grafs. 

Among  the  crops  commonly  cultivated,  we  find  that  here  is 
called  lijinter  barley,  and  is  managed  every  v/ay  like  wheat.  We 
are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  fpecics  of  barley  is  here  meant.  Bear 
or  big,  or  what  is  called  Chejler  bear,  is  a  foux-rowed  grain,  and 
runs  to  ftraw  more  than  barley,  v^hich  is  two-rowed,  if  fov/n  in 
winter.  If  fown  in  fpring,  it  is  froi.i  two  to  three  weeks  fliorter 
time  on  the  ground  than  barley.  We  fufpedl  there  is  fomie  millake 
here. 

We  are  forry  to  find,  that  while  turnips  are  among  the  crops  r,ot 
commonly  cultivated,  peas  ihould  be  lefs  ufed  than  formerly.  It 
would  be  a  great  matter,  where  a  field  has  been  limed,  and 
produced  a  crop  of  w^heat  after  potatoes,  that  it  were  fov/n  v/ith 
peas  before  another  white  crop,  viz.  barley,  is  taken. 

The  different  methods  of  cultivating  potatoes  are  defcribed  in 
this  chapter  ;  and  the  Reporter  has  ftated  a  fa£i:,  which  feems  to 
ihow,  that  repeated  crops  of  potatoes  do  not  exhaull  the  land, 
viz.  that,  near  the  town  of  Killough,  he  faw  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  produced  crops  of  this  root  for  40  years  ;  and  that,  in, 
1801,  they  were  better  than  ever  he  had  feen  them.  We  believe, 
that  if  the  flowers  are  picked  off,  and  the  potato  net  allowed  to 
apple,  potatoes  are  not  fo  e^xhauiling  a  crop  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined, 
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The  Ein^litb  Ch'^.pt'^r  treats  of  Grafs. — The  natural  meadows  of 
this  county  are  not  well  manaj^^ed  ;  tliougli  the  Reporter  has  lug- 
gelled  leveral  improvements.  Among  the  artificial  grafies,  we 
find  the  white  grafs,  kolciis  mollis.  Town  on  clny  foils  where  the 
red  clover  has  not  yet  fucceeded  (v/e  fuppofe  bccaufe  the  land  has 
been  too  foul  and  too  much  exhauiled),  and  that  trefoil  {tnedriafo 
Inpulina)  is  recommended  as  much  fuperior  to  red  clover  for 
grazing  or  cutting  green,  though  as  cheap  as  hay  feed.  We  have 
fome  doubt  as  to  the  fa£):,  where  the  red  clover  is  properly  cul- 
tivated ;  but  it  may  be  worth  w^hile  to  try  an  experiment  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  land  is  in  good  order. 

This  chapter  contains  an  accomit  of  the  principal  grafies  found 
in  Downfhire.  Here  we  were  furprifed  to  find  the  avena  elatiory 
or  knot-grafs,  a  mcft  trouble  fome  \ATed  in  arable  land,  had,  when 
moderately  dunged,  produced  a  moft  luxuriant  crop  of  hay. 

In  the  fame  chapter,  under  the  article  feedings  we  learn,  that 
two  bullocks,  weighing  eighteen  hundred  weight,  were,  in  1801, 
fold  for  96I. — a  proof  of  the  high  price  of  butcher  meat,  as  well 
as  of  the  rich  feeding  at  Hiliroorough. 

The  Ninth  Chapter,  on  Gardens  and  Orchards,  informs  us,  that 
gardening  is  not  much  attended  to  ;  that  potatoes  feem  to  be 
gaining  ground  on  all  other  roots  and  vegetables,  except  among 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfaft. 

The  Tenth  Chapter  is  on  Timber,  Plantations,  and  Yv^oodlands, 
We  learn,  here,  that  Downfliire  is  not  a  well-wooded  country ; 
but  a  lift  of  various  kinds  of  timber  trees,  fraught  with  ufeful  in- 
formation, is  given  us  •,  and  we  have  a  table  of  the  circumference 
of  various  kinds  of  trees,  between  50  and  60  years  old. 

On  the  fubjecl  of  Walles,  wliich  forms  the  Eleventh  Chapter,  we 
are  happy  to  find,  that  the  only  part  of  the  county,  which  can  in 
any  degree  be  referred  to  the  above  title,  is  contained  in  the 
mountains  of  Mourne  and  Upper  Iveagh  ^  and  even  thefe  afford, 
in  moft  places,  fupport  to  a  hardy  race  of  cattle  and  flieep  j  and 
that  the  turf  bogs,  in  the  vallies  between  the  mountams,  by  open- 
ing of  new  roads,  are  like  to  become  of  great  value,  being  worth 
four  guineas  an  acre  for  the  pur  pole  of  fuel.  We  hope  that 
coals  will  be  found  in  this  county,  or,  even  if  imported,  will  be 
fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  diitant  turf  bogs  ;  and  that  the  good 
women,  who  diflike  the  fmut  of  the  coals,  will  lay  afide  their 
prejudices,  and  allow  their  hnfbands  to  improve  their  lands,  in- 
flead  of  carrying  turf  from  a  great  diftance. 

The  Twelfth  Chapter,  entitled  Improocmctits,  treats  of  Draining, 
of  Paring  and  Burning,  pf  Manuring,  of  Weedmg,  of  Irriga- 
tion, 
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Under-draiRirig,  M-e  are  told,  is  in  general  well  underftood,  and 
not  difficult  to  execute,  from  the  number  of  Hones  in  the  land. 
The  Ri'porter  does  not  fecm  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr  Elkiui^ton^ 
b'.it  mentions  Dr  Anderibn's  method  of  tapping  ;  and  relates  an 
inllance  in  wliich  it  fuccecded.  Paring  and  burning  is  o!ily  prac- 
tifed  in  mountainous  parts,  or  where  moory  foil  abounds.  Dung 
is  principally  applied  towards  raifing  potatoes ;  and  the  little 
farmers  are  faid  to  be  very  indulbious  in  this  particular.  One 
farmer's  method  is  iiiferted  as  deferring  of  notice — *  His  dung-; 
hill  being  placed  on  a  rifing  ground,  he  made  a  cut  from  it,  with 
two  or  three  Hops  to  fave  the  water  in  its  defcent :  above  thefd 
flops  he  ahv:iys  threw  in  a  quantity  of  earth,  which  being  fatu- 
rated  with  the  mci-rt.ure  from  the  dung,  he  rem.oved  it,  and  again 
filled  the  trench.  His  attention  to  every  branch  of  huibandry  was 
direcled  by  equal  fagacity  ;  and,  from  being  a  labourer,  he  took 
a  farm,  not  20  acrcs^  and  died  lately  worth  530I. '  The  fadl  was 
worth  recording  ;  and  the  man's  name  ought  to  be  known.  The 
f^me  of  the  induftricus  farmer  is  well  earned  ,  and  ftimulates  o- 
thers  to  exertion. 

The  injudicious  cropping,  after  ground  has  been  limed  6x 
marled,  is  honefily  related  in  this  chapter.  The  careful  weeding 
of  potatoes  and  flax  is  alfo  mentioned  •,  and  the  Reporter  wiHies 
that  pafture  were  alfo  weeded.  Were  the  land  properly  drilled 
and  hoed,  and  not  exhaufted  by  cropping,  before  it  was  laid 
down,  the  weeding  of  grafs  would  be  unneceflary.  The  water- 
ing of  nieadows  in  this  county  is  in  its  infancy ;  yet  the  Reporter 
has  made  feveral  judicious  obfervations  on  this  fubjett. 

The  Thirteenth  Chapter  treats  of  Live  Stock,  viz.  Horned 
Cattle,-  Horfes,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  and  Bees. 

The  cattle  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  dairy,  and  a  m.ixture  of  every 
kind  \  although  there  are  a  few  breeds  of  excellent  cattle.  The 
county  docs  not  fupply  itfelf  in  horfes  ;  and  its  only  native  fheep 
are  confined  to  the  mountains  :  a  vail  number  of  hogs  are  bred 
annurdly.  Rabbits  are  kept  only  in  a  few  places.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds  are  reared  chiefly  with  potatoes.  Pigeons  are  general, 
though  there  are  few  pigeon-houies.  Bees  are  reckoned  to  thrive 
well  -,  and  a  plate  of  a  bee-hive  is  given  in  the  furvey.  By  this 
kind  of  hive,  which  is  fdled  with  different  glafTes,  much  honey  is 
gained,  without  killing  the  bees  j  and  it  is  Hated,  that  upwards 
of  90  lib.  of  excellent  honey  were  taken  out  of  a  large  wooden 
hive,  in  which  the  common  or  inner  hive  was  enclofed. 

The  Fourtetnth  Chapter,  which  is  entitled  Rural  Economy^  in- 
forms us,  that  the  farm  fervants  take  all  kinds  of  work  in  their  turn: 
that  cottagers  are  paid  partly  in  money  and  their  diet,  and  part- 
ly ty  their  holdings.     Labourers  receive   their  diet   in  part   of 
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their  payments,  nnd  the  money,  or  wapes  in  mor.fy,  varies  ac- 
cordin^f  to  circuniftances,   from  6d.  ro  2s.  per  day. 

ThcFifteenth  Chapter  treats  of  Political  Economy, as  connefl^d 
with  agricniture.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  roads  are  excellent, 
but  too  often  ill  conduced  ;  and  llcep,  inftead  of  being  neirly 
level  :  tliat  fairs  are  cftalilifhrd  in  every  county,  and  weekly 
marktfo  in  vacH  of  the  towns  :  and  that  the  exports  of  the 
c;ounry,  in  linen,  pork,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  very  valuable. 
A  lliort  hiftory  is  ^iven  of  the  linen  manufa61ure,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  markets  where  the  produce  is  fold.  We  mufl, 
here,  exprcfs  our  re^iet,  that  we  have  not  the  cu'domhoufe  ab- 
ftra<^ls  of  tlief--'  exp-^rts,  nor  the  feal- mailer's  accounts  of  the  li- 
nen Itamped  for  fale.  The  population  of  the  county  is  above 
220*000  perfons,  or  one  perfon  for  every  14.  Irifli  acre. 

The  Sixteenth  Chapter  is  on  the  Obllacles  to  Improvement. 
Thefe  are,  the  number  of  fmall  farmers  ;  ihe  exhaiillin^r  the  land 
by  repeated  crops  of,  grain  ;  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  im- 
provements ;  and  tie  want  of  good  houfes,  which  occafions  a 
wafte  of  ilraw  for  thatch,  that  is  necelTary  for  the  fupport  of 
cattle. 

In  tl-vis  chapter,  the  corn-laws  are  in  general  approved  of;  but 
the  fufpenfion  of  exportation,  in  1796,  feems  to  be  complained 
of,  not  without  reafon. 

The  Laif  Chapter  contains  a  number  of  genera]  obfervations  ; 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  feclions.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that 
there  is  an  agricultural  fociety  in  this  county  :  that  the  weights^ 
and  meafures  are  tolerably  uniform  :  that  the  fifheries  are  valu- 
able, if  they  were  attended  to  :  that  moil  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  clergy  are  refident  :  that  the  county  was  furveyed  in 
1653,  ^y  '^^'*  William  Petty,  ancelior  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
down;  and  that  a  copy  of  his  furvey  is  in  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral's office  :  that  water-mills  are  chiefly  ufed  for  grinding  all  forts 
«f  grain:  that  tenants  are  bound  to  their  landlord's  mill :  that 
three  difT^rent  kinds  of  acres  are  ufed  in  meafuring,  the  Irifh, 
Scotch,  a!ui  Engliih  :  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  more 
fober  than  formtriy  :  that  the  price  of  cattle,  fheep,  and  provi- 
fions  has  rifen  v^ery  much  :  and  that  oxen  are  harncilcd,  but  not 
generally  ufed. 

In  the  conclufion  to  this  chapter,  the  Reporter  flates,  that  he 
has  paid  every  attention  to  colled"!:  and  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  of  the  other  fub- 
je^ls  connected  with  it ;  and  with  the  general  profperity  of  the 
kingdom.  We  are  fatisfied  of  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  intel- 
ligence. On  fome  occafions  we  have  differed  from  him  ;  but, 
en  many  others,  we  have  had  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  fur- 
vey. 
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vey.  We  have  obfe-rved  him  i^iving  very  jadiclour.  t-hreftions, 
U'here  the  general  pracflice  of  the  county  was  not  to  be  coiti- 
mendetl :  And  we  ?.i\d  vvitli  pleafure,  that  if  the  landed  pro- 
prif^tors  were  as  humane,  and  the  farmers  of  this  county  as  in- 
telligent as  the  reclor  of  Annrdiilt,-  the  county  of  Down  would 
advance  rapidly  in  agricultural  improvement  ;  nmre  rapidly,  in- 
deed, than  the  Reporter  of  this  furvey  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe. 
For,  once  the  d<'fc<!:l:s  of  a  bad  fyftem  are  known,  and  a  few 
good  pra6lices  are  introduced  by  landed  proprietors,  or  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  farmers,  the  example  of  a  few  is  quickly  imitated, 
and  a  fpirit  of  emidation  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  To  promote  the  profperity  of  Downfliire,  we  would 
iay  to  the  landholders — *  Build  comfortable  houfes  and  other 
farm  buildings  to  your  farmers;  ere£l  villages  in  convenWnt 
places  ;  exa61:  a  moderate  per  centage  as  the  rent  of  thefe  houfes  •, 
give  ploughs  and  other  implements  as  premiums;  and  aflift  with 
capital  any  very  intelligent  farmer,  when  you  make  an  addition 
to  his  farm,  or  his  leafe.  *  To  the  farmers  we  would  fay — 
*  Clean  your  grounds  with  potatoes,  or  other  green  crops;  but 
never  take  more  than  one  white  crop,  till  they  lye  at  leafl;  one 
year  in  grafs  ;  and  put  always  a  green  or  a  black  crop  between 
every  two  corn  crops.  Spend  not  the  fummer  months  in  travel- 
ling for  fuel  to  diftant  turf  bogs;  but  plough  and  hoe  your  po- 
tato, turnip  and  fallow  grounds,  and  you  Oiall  be  able  to  pur- 
chafe  coals  for  your  fuel,  with  the  increafed  produce  of  your 
fields. ' 

What  is  here  applied  to  Downfliire  may  be  addrefTed  to  feve- 
ral  counties  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Highlands.  Wherever 
fmall  farms  are  predominant ;  wherever  capital  ftock  is  fcarce  j 
wherever  the  tenure  of  pofTenion  is  fliort,  or  infecure  ;  unque- 
ftionably  there  luill  be  found  an  imperfe6l  hufliandry,  and  a  de- 
prefTed  tenantry,  together  with  their  concomitants,  bad  imple- 
ments and  uncomfortable  houfes.  Indeed,  tliefe  things  follow 
.one  another  {o  regularly,  that  a  pretty  correct  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  any  diftridl,  from  a  tranfitory  infpeftion.  Ireland,  at 
the  prefent  moment,  may  be  confidered  as  not  one  ftep  further 
advanced  in  agricultural  improvement,  than  Scotland  was  in 
1750  ;  and  the  meafures  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, could  not  fail  of  producing  the  like  happy  effedts  in  the 
former,  though  a  confiderable  time  muft  necciTdrily  intervene 
before  they  could  be  fully  recognifed* 

E.  E.  H. 
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B  R  A  N  C  H     III. 

Agricultural  Intelligence. 


The  fevove  drought,  wliich  prevailed  through  the  fummev  and 
TiUtumn  months,  occafioned  crops  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of  the 
iflnnd  to  be  defective  in  bulk  ;  and  ftack  yards  may  be  ftated  as 
fully  one  third  lefs  in  fize  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  year. 
Through  the  weftern,  and  many  of  the  midland  diftri<Sts,  accord- 
ing to  our  information,  the  drought  has  not  been  attended  with 
evil  coniequences  •,  and  from  all  accounts,  the  vv^heat  crop  may 
be  confidered  as  equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  an  average,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  Engliih  counties  which  were  vilited  with  mildew. 
The  weight  of  the  grain  alfo  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  years  ; 
and,  from  the  tvarmhefs  of  the  ripening  feafon,  the  flour  will 
abforb  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  cuflomarily.  We  ftated 
in  our  lalt,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat  were  regu- 
l.ited  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  firft  vveeks  of  Augull  ;  the  truth  of  which  has,  this 
year,  been  ftrikingly  exemplilied. 

■  Oats,  Vv^hich  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Scotland,  may, 
however,  be  regarded  aS  an  inferior  crop  in  almoft  every  diftrict. 
An  excefd  of  heat  always  proves  injurious  to  this  grain,  making 
it  fmali  and  fhrivelied,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  hu(k  or  offal 
than  liappehs  in  feafons  of  more  moillure.  Indeed,  it  iS  an  af- 
certai ned  point,  that  weather  favourable  to  wheat  and  barley, 
is  adverfe  to  onts.  A  finer  appearance  was  fcarcely  ever  feen  than 
what  the  oat-helds  univerfally  difplayed  in  the  latter  part  of  June  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  drought  rapidly  changed  the  agreeable  pic- 
ture, and  myriads  of  black  infe6ls  or  caterpillars,  which,  in  feveral 
diftrids,  lodged  upon  the  ftalk  and  ear,  contributed  to  make  mat- 
ters ftill  v/orfe;  It  may  rcafonably  b^  believed,  that  thefe  infecls 
\t ere  the  confequence,  not  the  caufe  of  a  failure,  and  that  their 
attacks  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  the  plant  not  been  pre- 
vioully  in  a  difeafed  ftate.  Fat  horles  are  feldom  or  never  troubled 
with  the  fcab  i,  whereas,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  poor 
ones,  to  be  attacked  with  that  diforder.  We  noticed  feveral  oat- 
fields,  in  particular  fituations,  nay,  even  contiguous  to  infected 
fields,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar,  owing  to  tlie  ftalks  being  in  a  thriving  condition,  and 
perfpiration  going  regularly  forward. 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  i6.    '  S  f  f  •  Beans, 
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Beans,  a  very  important  article  in  many  diftricls,  were  gi-eatly 
Hunted  by  the  drought  •,  andi  in  many  places,  will  yield  a  poor 
return  to  the  farmer.  On  light  foils,  they  were  necefr.-.rily  bad  -y 
on  clays,  when  mixed  with  peas,  they  were  tolerable ;  but  on 
deep  loams,  though  of  Icfs  bulk  than  ufual,  the  produce  will  not 
be  materially  defecliive.  Tliough  the  grain  is  ratlier  fmall,  the 
weight  exceeds  that  of  laft  year  y  and  being  fully  ripened,  and 
well  harv-elted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deficiency  v/ill  be  in- 
confiderable. 

To  turnips  and  potatoes  the  dry  weather  has  proved  remark- 
:ibly  unfavourable.  The  plants  of  the  former,  at  one  period,  pro- 
mifed  a  plentiful  return  ;  but  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that  in  few  in- 
jtances  have  previous  expectations  been  realized.  Attacked  in 
the  front  by  the  caterpillar,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  worm,  a  more 
general  deilruftion  has  enfued  than  perhaps  was  ever  known. 
Potatoes  have  alfo  fuffered  much,  and  cannot  be  rated  as  exceed- 
ing half  of  an  ordinary  crop.  Culinary  vegetables,  of  every  kind, 
were  m.uch  retarded  in  their  grov/th,  and  threaten  to  prove  fcarce 
articles  in  the  after  months. 

The  grain  markets  during  the  quarter,  have,  on  the  whole, 
maintained  a  kind  of  equability,  though  oats,  in  the  courfe  of 
autumn,  rofe  rapidly  in  price.  From  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
oats  imported  during  the  year,  it  is  evident,  that  the  laft  crop, 
though  confefTedly  good,  v/as  unequal  to  the  general  demand  ; 
which  fubftantiates  what  we  have  uniformly  maintained,  that  the 
confumption  of  Britain  requires  an  additional  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land.  Exilling  circumilances  have  occafioncd  of  late  a  great 
quantity  of  grain  to  be  thrown  into  the  market  -,  but  the  truth  of 
our  doctrine  will  perhaps  be  fufiiciently  afcertained  before  next 
autumn  arrives,  unlefs  events  fhould  take  place  (perhaps  more 
feared  than  necelTary),  which  would  at  once  throw  trade  of  every 
kind  out  of  its  common  courfe,  and  fo  prevent  any  jull  conclu- 
Hon  being  drawn.  Indeed  we  have  heard  meafures  recommend- 
ed, that  would  ruin  numberlefs  int;ividuals..  and  fubjc£l  the  coun- 
try to  famine,  or  at  leafh  to  dearth  at  an  after  period.  \\^ithout 
defcending  to  particulars  we  ihall  only  fay,  that  feveral  of  thefc 
meafures  are  injudicious,  fome  of  them  impracticable,  and  others^ 
if  executed,  would  throw  nhe  improvement  of  the  country  a  cen- 
tury backward.  Supplies  can  always  be  commanded  by  a  fu- 
perior  force,  and  thofe  who  are  mailers  of  the  field  will  never 
want  provifions  while  fuch  are  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  has  been  an  unfavourable  feafon  to  the  graziers,  as  the 
beft  paflure  lands  rarely  afforded  a  full  bite.  Stock  was  purchafed 
at  high  prices,  and,  latterly,  fat  cattle  have  rather  depreifed  in  va-^ 
lue,  and  flieep  flill  more  fo  -,  all  \\  hich  things  mud  m.;ke  the  trade 
SI  bad  one.-    Lt^im  (lock  of  all  forts,  particularly  (beep,  are  looking 

down  wardy 
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downwards,  though  it  is  to  be  apprchcntfed  tliat  the  dcclenfion 
procecdr.  froi^i  cauics  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  tlic  prcfcnt  ilate 
of  the  country,  however,  it  is  clillicult  to  Ipeeulate,  with  precifion, 
upon  fuch  matters. 

Some  of  our  Knglifli  readers  complain,  that  the  Scotch  mca- 
fures  of  capacity  are  not  untlerilood  by  them,  and  requeit  an  ex- 
planation. To  fuch  we  mull,  in  the  mean  time  make  a  reference 
to  our  Firit  Volume,  p.  444.  where  a  table  is  given,  which,  though 
not  an  accurate  ont,  will  throw  feme  light  on  the  fubjccf.  In 
our  fupplementary  Nuniber,  it  is  probable  that  the  fize  of  the 
Scotch  meafures  of  capacity  will  be  further  elucitlated  ;  but  at 
prefent  we  may  only  Hate,  that  when  a  boll  is  mentioned  by  us,  it 
is  the  Linlithgow  or  national  llandard  boll  that  is  meant,  which, 
for  wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  is  a  trifle  more  than  four  Wincheller 
bufhels  ;  and  for  barley  and  oats,  is  rather  more  than  fix  bufh.jis- 
By  attending  to  thefe  things,  the  meafures,  ufually  condefcended 
upon  in  our  work,  may  be  nearly  afcertained. 

A  copy  '  of  the  propofcd  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ]>doray- 
fliire  farmers  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans  and  decay- 
ed members, '  has  been  tranfmitied  to  us  •,  and  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  obferve,  that  fuch  an  inftitution  embraces  the  mod  meri- 
torious purpofes.  It  has  often  been  regretted  that  fuch  inilitutions 
w^re  not  generally  eltabiiihed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturifts ; 
therefore,  we  rejoice  to  fee  a  beginning  made  upon  wife  and  ra- 
tional principles.  The  propofers  of  the  meafure,  we  underfband, 
fought  out  the  bed  advice,  and  employed  William  Morgan,  Efq. 
of  London,  (nepliev/  of  the  late  Dr  Price)  perhaps  one  of  the 
lirft  calculators  in  Britain,  to  make  up  the  necefiary  tables. 

Contenting  ourfelves  at  prefent  with  wiihing  fuccefs  to  the 
defign,  and  an  extenfion  of  the  principle  in  every  quarter,  we 
fhall  referve  for  our  fupplementary  Number,  various  particulars 
communicated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  that  county,  who 
took  an  a£live  hand  in  the  arrangement. 


Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 
S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D. 

Letter  frcm  a  Genflemnny  defLnbrng  the  Crops  cf  Fife  and  Ayr^ 
fiirts,  Oa.  8. 
*  I  was  lately  In  Fife,  and  found  that  the  interior  of  that  county  had 
fiiffered  feverely  from  fuch  a  dry  fcafon,  and  that  the  crop  could  not  be 
eflimated  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  an  ordinary  average.  I  have  fince 
been  in  /\.yrfhire,  and  learned  that  the  drought  had  rather  been  bene- 
ficial as  Injurious  to  that  diftridl.  The  AyiHiIre  hufbandry,  in  my  opi- 
nion, fiill  continues  very  bad,  though  the  land  is  rooftly  all  enchftd,  and 

ijffs  ornamented 
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ornamented  with  planting.  The  hedges  are  generally  of  hawthorn,  fre- 
quently mixed  with  privet;  which,  keeping  its  leaves  long,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. A  plan  of  planting  hedges  in  Ayriliire  and  in  the  parifh  of 
Mearns  in  Lajiavkftiire,  is  to  put  the  thorns  into  the  face  of  a  ftone  wall,  to 
grow  through  it  from  a  bank  on  the  other  fide,  which  I  coafider  to  be  a 
bad  fcheme,  as  the  (lones  incumbent  on  the  hc-dge  muft  check  its  growth 
grcritly  The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irvine,  are  the  fouleft  1 
evtr  faw  any  where.  I  obfervcd  no  fummer  fallow  in  Ayrfhire,  and 
was  informed  that  nine  tcntfis  of  the  leafes  in  that  diilrii-^,  prohibit  the 
tenants  from  having  more  than  one  third  of  their  farms  under  tillage,. 
iJorae  of  them  are  re.lritted  to  one  fourth.  ^ 

Leilcr  frcni  an  c\fenfive  Fitnncr  in  Duinfriesfj'n-e,  Ocl:  8. 

*  T\\t  weather  during  Iiarvt  ft  whs  remarkably  good,  and  the  crop, 
With  fome  trifling  exceptions,  is  now  fafely  fecured.  We  do  not  fow 
much  wheat  in  this  quarter;  but  what  we  have  is  good,  and  fo  is  barley. 
Oats  are  rather  light,  and  not  well  filled  ;  but  we  had  an  abundant  crop 
of  hay,  which  fells  at  gd.  and  lod.  per  ftone  of  24  lib.  The  grain  market 
is  dull.  Wheat  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  Old  oats  3s.  -Of  barley,  little  or  none 
js  yet  fold,  our  chief  demand  being  from  Liverpool  and  other  places  in 
Lancafnire. 

*  The  fale  of  cattle  in  England  is  not  fo  btiiic  as  fome  time  ago,  and 
prices  lower.  At  Broughhill  fpir,  cattle  frefli  in  condition  brouirht  good 
prices,  but  lean  ones  fold  with  difficulty.  Sheep  had  a  dull  falc,  and  at 
reduced  prices  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  a  greater  fall  will  ftill  be  felt, 
owing  to  the  immerfe  numbers  daily  coining  from  the  Highlands.  I 
was  lately  in  Northumberland  in  fearch  of  breeding  ewes,  and  purchafed 
fome  of  the  bed  Leicefters  at  (>7^^.  per  head.  This  fort  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  what  is  called  the  Bamburghfliiie  breed,  and  1  ftrongly  re- 
commend them  to  every  farmer  who  pofrefTes  decent  land.  He  fhonld 
fludy,  however,  to  feled^  the  real  kind,  otherwife  his  profit  will  be  ia- 
ferior  to  thofe  who  are  more  fortunate  or  attentive.  My  wedder  hogs, 
this  year,  weighed  from  20  to  26  lib.  avoirdupois  per  quarter,  and  fold 
at  54s.  per  head.  1  had  my  tups  from  Mr  Culley,  and  now  poffefs  a 
flock  preferable  to  any  in  this  county, ' 

Liver 71  efsjlnre  ^larterly  Report, 

The  harveft  around  Invernefs  was  fmifhed  feveral  weeks  ago,  bul^ 
fome  fields  are  ftill  ftanding  out  in  the  Highland  diftric^s  jf  the  coun- 
ty. In  point  of  produce,  whether  corn  or  ftraw  is  confidered,  the  crop 
is  much  worfe  than  I  remember  to  have  feen,  and  may  be  eftimated  as 
fully  one  third  below  an  average.  What  wheat  we  have  is  good  in 
quality.  Barley  much  fuperior  to  laft  year's  growth  ;  but  oats  are  veryin« 
ferior.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  22d  September,  we  had  no 
rain  worth  noticing ;  of  courfe  the  hay  crop  was  very  bad,  nor  is  that  of 
turnip  much  better.  P«natoes  have  of  late  grown  rapidly,  and  promife 
ftill  to  m;ike  a  tolerable  return. 

Very 
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Very  little  g^rain  of  this  crop  is  as  yet  bioue^lit  to  market  ;  but  oat 
TT.eal  fells  for  24s.  and  25s.  per  boll  of  nine  (lone,  and  barley  incal  at 
18s.  per  boll  often  ftone.  It  is  s^eneraily  believed  that  confide'-ablc 
fupplies  of  jrraln  will  be  wanted  for  this  county.  Butcher  meat,  which 
was  very  higjh-priced  tlirou^h  the  fummcr  months,  has  lately  dropped 
jnuch,  and  will  continue  to  fall  till  the  ijrafb  beef  and  mutton  are  dif- 
pofcd  of;  but  there  is  every  appearance,  from  the  fcarclty  of  turnips, 
that  a  great  rife  will  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  through 
the  fpring,  upon  thefe  articles. — Orober  1  j. 

BaTifffiire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  crop  is  moflly  fecured  in  this  county,  but  proves  more  deficient 
|n  bulk  than  any  in  our  rcmembranGe.  Notwithftanding  the  unufual 
proportion  of  old  grain  which  remains  unthraflied,  the  (lack-yards  ap- 
pear to  be  one  third  defeftive.  The  difference  of  land  was  never  more 
dilcernible  than  in  this  feafon  ;  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
depended  much  more  upon  foil  than  cultivation,  which  often  is  not  tlie 
true  criterion.  Deep  loams  had  in  every  rcfpecl  the  advantage,  and 
produced  crops  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  tliofe  of  ordinary  years  ;  while 
the  thin  clays  and  gravels,  in  many  Inftances,  have  hardly  made  returns 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  feed  and  labour.  From  trhls  al- 
ready made,  it  appears  that  oa's  will  nearly  yield  meal  for  corn.  The 
merchants  price  of  old  meal  is  iSs.  or  los.  6d.  per  boll  of  eight  ftone; 
and  in  retail,  this  is  fold  at  I4^d.  and  I5d.  per  pfrck. 

There  is  ftill  fmall  demand  for  barley;  nor  are  fales  of  any  confequenc^ 
expefted,  fo  long  as  the  prefent  high  duties  on  malt  continue.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  grain  will  remain  like  a  drug  on  the  farmer's  hand. 
We  have  not  much  wheat  ;  but  what  was  raifed  this  feafon  Is  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

The  demand  for  cattle  was  not  great  till  the  month  of  September  4 
but  a  good  number  have  been  fold  fince  that  time.  Thofe  in  good 
condition  are  fuppofed  to  be  >vorth  9s.  per  ftone  finking  the  ofFal  ;  but 
jhofe  for  the  l^aw-yard  have  funk  one  third  in  value.  Stots  snd  queyp, 
not  under  three  years  of  age,  are  llill  in  requeit  ;  and  it  is  expe'led  tha? 
the  flock  which  will  remain  in  the  country,  will  not  be  much  fn  )rt  of 
the  ufual  number,  but,  generally  fpeaking,  a  year  younger  than  foimerly. 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  from  liie  great  failure  of  turnip?,  and  the 
icarcity  of  provender,  there  will  be  a  difficulty  ot  fupplying  the  butchej^ 
i-naiket,  and  doing  that  juftice  to  the  growing  Hock  neceffiry  to  enlu:e 
their  arrival  at  pcrfedtion  at  the  ufual  period.  Potatoes  are  very  un- 
produftive.: — Qcloher  15. 

Letter  from  a  RoxhurghJJjirc  Fanner  ^  OStoher  16. 

*  We  had  fine  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Augull,  which  ierved  the 
fields  of  late  grain  confiderably,  but  wer£  not  fufficient  to  recover  the 
grafs  lands.  Our  gra-in  harveft  advanced  very  fall  after  the  middle  of 
Auguft  ;  and  from  the  iinenefs  oi  the  weather  and  the  llghtnefs  of  the 
yropj  the  expence  of  harveiting  did  not  exceed  that  of  common  years, 

JSffj  notwithftaading 
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notwithftandlng  that  (hearers  wages  were  very  high.  The  crop  (Joes 
hot  bulk  well,  wheat  excepted  ;  and  from  trials  made,  oats  do  not  yield 
meal  equal  to  expectation.  Barley  is  unequal  in  quality.  Beans  and 
peas  are  not  extenfively  fown  in  this  county  ;  but  what  we  have  of  the 
former  are  much  complained  of.  The  wheats,  both  winter  and  fpring, 
prove  very  gifty,  and  of  fine  quality  ;  but  potatoes  are  much  below  an 
average  ;  and  the  turnip  fields  will  not  yield  more  than  half  their  ufual 
produce,  notwithftandiug  of  which,  they  are  felling  from  6  to  8  pounds 
per  EngliPa  acre. 

*  Fat  cattle  are  felling  high,  and  expelled  tiill  to  advance.  Fat  Hieep 
are  not  plentiful;  but  from  the- great  quantity  of  half-fed  ones  that 
mufl:  be  difpofed  of  at  this  time,  mutton  is  greatly  reduced  in  value. 
We  have  very  little  demand  for  grain  at  prefent,  and  can  hardly  quote 
prices.  Oats  and  barley,  1  believe,  may  be  reported  at  203.,  and  wheat 
at  38  to  40s.  per  Berwick  boll  of  fix  Wincheiler  bufhels.  * 

Selk'n-lcJIjire  ^jnrterly  Report, 

The  exccflive  heat  which  followed  the  rains  of  July  19th  and 
20th,  pushed  on  the  grain  crop  very  faft  ;  and  the  vegetable  creation, 
which  was  beginning  to  wear  a  faint  and  languid  afpeft,  immediately 
affumed  a  thriving  appearance.  The  rains  which  fell  in  the  two  fivil 
weeks  of  Auguft,  proved  alfo  very  beneficial,  by  preventing  the  cropt; 
from  being  prematurely  ripened. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  this  county,  corn  and  grafshave  yielded  returns 
equal  to  an  average  ;  but  in  the  lov/er  grounds,  where  the  foil  is  drier, 
the  ft  raw  was  rather  fnort,  though  the  ear  was  full-fized  and  properly 
icatured.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  of  this  county  may  be  fairly  reported 
as  equal  to  an  average. 

Irrigation  was  lately  introduced  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  eft.iteia 
this  county,  and  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  advantages. 
Many  of  our  lands  are  well  calculated  for  receiving  improvement  in 
this  way  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice  will  be  extenfively 
diffufed'. 

In  confcquence  of  the  goodnefs  of  hill  paftures,  and  the  unparalleled 
liiildnefs  of  the  feafon,  flieep  ftocks  nre  in  good  condition,  though  the 
recent  dcprelTion  of  prices  will  cat  deep  into  the  farmer's  profit.  This 
dcprcffion,  though  unfavourable  to  them,  is  certainly  favourable  to  o- 
iher  claffes  of  the  community,  and  affords  caufe  for  the  public  at  large 
to  fay  that  the  year  is  crowned  with  the  Creator's  bounty.  —  Ociober  1  7. 

Letter  from  a  Gcntlt'man  in  ths  Dl/iricI  of  CiiiricI:,   OcloL'r  14. 

'  Since  th/f?  beginning  of  June,  we  have  had  a  tract  of  tlie  molt  ad- 
^uirablc  weather  ever  remembered  in  tJiis  county  ;  and,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  harveft,  there  has  been  fcarce  a  fingle  day  to  interrupt 
the  labourr>  of  the  important  feafon  ; — no  fhaking  v.-inds,  nor  rotting 
rains,  nor  chilling  froils,  to  blaft  the  labours  of  the  hufbannman.  An 
vminteri-uptvd  courfc  of  near  two  months  of  line  drying  weather  in 
'       '  thg. 
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the  time  of  harvcft,  is  a  phenomenon  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which 
is  expofed  to  the  damps  and  ra%'ages  of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  will  be 
inmeccfTary  to  add,  that  the  crop  lias  been  cut  down  and  got  into  the 
barn-yard  in  the  very  beft  order  ;  and  from  the  kindly  nounrtiing  wea- 
ther in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguit,  there  is  evei-y  reafon  td 
fuppofe  that  tlie  quality  will  be  good.  Any  little  trials  that  have  been 
made,  juftify  this  opinion.  From  the  fevere  fhock,  however,  which  it 
received  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  crop,  in  point  of  quan- 
tity, will  not  exceed  an  average  one,  if  it  fliall  amount  to  it ;  both  the 
wheat  and  the  oats  being  rather  thin ;  as  is  the  cafe  alfo,  in  many  places, 
with  the  turnips-:  But  the  fuperior  quality  will  probably  compenfatc 
for  the  defe<:l:  in  quantity.  Grain  mru-kets  have  remained  with  little  va- 
riation from  the  lall  quarter,  though  rather  lower,  upon  the  whole,  than 
the  high  rents,  price  of  labour,  and  additional  public  burdens,  would 
require,  in  order  to  balance  the  capital  and  the  trouble  expended  in  a«. 
griculture,  with  the  degree  of  rifk  that  muft  always  attend  it-  With 
regard  to  the  cattle  and  iheep  markets  throughout  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, there  feems  to  be  a  total  flagnation,  and  many  graziers  muft  no 
■doubt  fuffer  confiderably.  Various  caufes  are  affigi>ed  for  this  ;  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  contribute  more  or  lefs  to  this  deprefiion  ;  fuch  as, 
the  diiTcrent  banks  contra6ling  their  credit ;  the  fevere  drought  in 
England  leffening  the  "winter  keep  ;  and  the  ftagnation  in  manufac- 
tures all  over  the  country.  The  price  of  butcher  meat  is  ftill  dear  e- 
XK)ugh  to  the  confumer ;;  but  it  would  have  been  dehrable,  that  the  Ihock 
had  not  been  fo  fudden  ;  for  when  any  one  defcription  of  people  fuffer, 
others  muil  fuffer  with  thein,  according  to  the  old  Latin  adage,  '  Nam 
•tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet. ' 

Ldter  from  Falhtrk,   O&oher  15. 

'  Among-il  the  numerous  quarterly  reports  fent  you,  I  have  regretted 
tliat  there  has  not  yet  appeared  in  your  Magazine  one  for  Stirlingihiroj 
as  it  is  a  county  of  fome  importance  in  many  refpeifts.  The  corn  mar* 
ket  at  Falkirk  is  one  of  the  moil  connderable  in  Scotland  ;  it  may  in- 
deed be  called  the  Haddington  of  the  weft.  The  diftri<?l:  of  the  Carfe, 
in  point  of  mere  fertility,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
•even  under  its  prefent  management,  produces  weighty  crops,  and  aftbrde 
iiigh  rents.  The  annual  cattle  markets  or  tryfts  at  Falkirk,  have  long 
been  reckoned  the  moft  confiderable  in  Scotland.  In  cafe  you  may 
not^  however,  be  furnifhed  v\ith  a  more  general  quarterly  report  for  the 
county,   I  fend  you  the  following  Iketch  for  this  neighbourhood. 

*  From  the  almoft  unparalleled  fine  weather  v.'hich  has  prevailed,  I  be- 
lieve generally  over  the  kingdom,  the  operations  of  harveft  have  been 
earned  forward  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  celerity,  at  the  fame  tim.^ 
in  a  very  fatisfaftory  way,  and  are  now  completed  in  the  moft  pcrfedt 
manner.  The  moft  palpable  ignorance,  or  inexcufable  indolence,  could 
fcarcely  have  gone  wrong  this  year.  The  ftack-yards  have  been  all 
clofcd  fome  time,  and  they  afford  a  charming  profped.     Wheat  is  i^ 

^  s  8    4  vejy 
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very  good  crop  indeed  ;  giving  both  abundance  of  draw,  and  grain  of 
excellei-'t  quality.  It  is  genncraily  allowed  to  be  our  bell  crop,  and 
confiderably  to  exceed  an  average.  Very  little  fniut  has  been  obfo-ved  ; 
this  however  took  place,  to  a  very  dellrnftive  de;:-ree,  in  the  fields  of 
one  perfon,  who  had  not  pickled  his  feed,  probably  undervaluing  this 
eflential  precaution.  Beans  are  alfo  eo^ual  to,  or  probably  above,  an  a- 
verage,  and  very  good  in  quality.  Barley  is  a  very  abundant  crop,  and 
in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  of  lalt  year,  and  indeed  fully  equal  to 
the  moll  fortunate  feafon  of  our  vanable  climate.  If  the  Legiflature, 
in  its  wifdom,  do  not  adopt  fome  effectual  meafure,  founded  on  an  un- 
equivocal and  broad  bafis,  to  enable  our  Scots  barley  to  maintain,  ac-? 
cording  to  its  real  value,  a  fair  and  equal  competition,  at  leail  in  our 
own  inarket,  with  that  of  our  foiithcm  neigiibou.ra,  reared  under  a 
kindlier  chmate,  the  Scotifli  farmer  will  be  driven,  however  rejudantly, 
to  blot  out  altogether  from  his  rotation  this  valuai>ie  crop.  Some  farnii- 
crs  have  already  fubilituted  the  potato  oats  in  its  place,  and  perhaps  this 
year  withgut  much  lofs.  Where  the  land  gets  the  fame  work  as  for 
barley,  the  young  graiTes  y/ill  be  found  to  thrive  equally  well  ;  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  thefe  oats  is  not  fo  liable  to  lodge,  and  to  deiflroy  them, 
as  a  heavy  crop  of  barley  under  the  fame  circnmftances,  gnd  they  may 
be  lown  as  late  in  the  feafon.  I  adopted  this  plan  myfelf  this  year. 
My  oats  were  fown  the  20th  of  April,  after  three  ploughings,  and 
reaped  the  20th  of  Auguft  ;  the  grafs  moil  excellent  incjeed.  The 
late  malt-tax  is  really  a  matter  of  the  mofl  ferious  confideration  to  thq 
b.nded  intercil  of  Scotland,  and  even  mod  fo  to  thofe  v/ho  pofTefs  line 
rich  turnip  foil,  wliere  barley  follows  with  fo  much  advantage. 

*  I  cannot  here  help  remarlLing,  I  had  almoil  laid  regretting,  that  the; 
very  fuperior  quality  of  our  barley  this  year,  ma^""  ultimately  turn  to 
Gur  difadvantage  ;  becaufe,  if  an  inquiy  into  the  comparative  value  of 
the  barleys  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  fuggefled  in  the  Ploufe  of 
Commons,  (hould  be  inllituted,  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  coiue  much 
uearer  to  tliem,  than  we  would  do  on  an  average  of  f.'afons  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  an  apparently  fair  and  impartial  decifion  may  be  given,  it 
will  be  really  erroneous,  i.iafmuch  as  a  different  refult  w.oqld  be  the  co:ife- 
quence  of  fuch  a  comparative  trial  in  ordinary  feafor.s.  In  our  noither.i 
diviiion  of  the  iHand,  we  may  not  again  have  fo  much  fun  in  one  feafon 
for  the  next  half  ccntur}\  Oats  are  by  far  o\w  worit  crop,  and,  unlike 
the  rell,  are  generally  deficient,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  learnt^  infcj  ior  in 
quality  to  thofe  of  lall  year.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  fo  far 
as  refpefts  the  conifort  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  as  an- 
other  article  on  which  they  depend  much,  is  alfo  very  defe6live  ;  I  meun 
potatoes.     They  do  not  exceed  half  a  crop  ;  tliey  were  ftunted,  in  the 

'firll  inflance,  by  the  drought,  and  their  growth  checked  by  froil:;  ;  but; 
being  taken  up  under  the  moll  fortunate  circumdances,  they  arc  of  goo(^ 
quality,  and  will  prove  very  nutritious. 

*  The  young  graffes  do  not  in  general  wear  a  promifmg  appearance, 
although  particular  helds  are  very  luxuriant.  Hay  was  a  very  delicient 
Cjtop.     The  price  has,  however,  ^^ecn  lew  with  us,  as  the  Carroji  "Com- 
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pany  and  collic^nes,  who  are  the  great  conAimers  here,  require  a  fmaller 
tuT.piy  thnn  ufral,  having  a  good  deai  of  lalt  year's  on  hand.  The 
general  price  \\7\%  iixprn-e  from  tlie  rick,  but  it  is  now  rrithc-r  dearer. 
I'liere  can  fcarcely  be  recolledcd  a  feafon  fo  favoun:l)le  for  condud'iiiig 
the  fallow  procefs  in  the  molt  pcrfci.*^  ipaimer,  as  this  has  been  thiough- 
put.  Nothing  but  the  ;iioll  ihipid  inattention  could  have  prevented  3 
ccrnplete  fallow  ;  and  yet  this  luiacccuntable  ftupidity  was  very  apparent 
in  many  inilanc.es ;  whereas,  in  all  day  dillridts,  a  perfect  fallow  ought 
to  be  the  ground  of  their  hopes  for  feveral  fucceeilii-g  years.  Tlic 
wheat-fowing  is  linilhed  under  the  molt  aufpicioiis  circumltanccs  ;  and 
01?  many  lields  the  braird' is  appearing 

*  Little  gram  has  yet  been  Ihown  in  our  market  ;  the  farmers  being 
niore  intent  on  field  operations  during  this  uncommonly  fiiie  weather, 
than  in  thraihing  out.  The  prices  may,  liowever,  be  quoted.  Wheat, 
7.45.  to  27s.  J  Barley,  18s.  to  21s.  ;  Beans,  lys.  to  21s.  ;  Oats,  i8s. 
to  22  s. 

*  The  tr^'ft  this  week,  I  believe,  veiy  much  dif^ippointed  the  general 
opinion  refpefting  the  price  of  cattle,  which  was  expefted  to  be  confi- 
derably  lower,  efpecially  of  thofe  for  tmnips,  the  diftiller}^,  and  the 
ftraw-yard.  They,  however,  as  well  as  fat,  maintained  prices  equal 
to  laft  year.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reafonably  expert  the  butche? 
piarket  to  be  lower  for  a  conlldcrable  time.  ^ 

Morayjlm:?   Quarterly   Report, 

Howi  VER  favourable  the  bypafl  feafon  may  Iiave  been  to  the  grain  crops 
of  other  dillrifts,  to  this  cotmty  it  has  proved  peculiarly  baneful.  From, 
the  7th  June,  till  our  harveft  was  com.pleted,  we  had  fcarcely  a  drop  of 
rain,  and  none  of  confcquence  fmce  T9th  April.  The  Tummer  heati 
were  all  along  exceflive,  often  accompanied  by  fcorching  winds,  extrem.e- 
iy  injurious  to  our  fands,  hght  loams,  and  Urong  clays.  On  fuch,  bar- 
icy  and  oats  are  uncommonly  deficient  :  they  are  only  tolcraljle  on  moift 
rich  loamis.  An  ordinary  leafon  admits  of  !  0,000  boils  export  from 
this  county  ;  v>hile  crop  1803,  "<^^"^'  ^'^''^^  ^^  ^s  in  the  ilack-yard  'v^  fine 
condition,  will  fcarcely  fupply  our  internal  confinnpt ;  and  i;nportatio;i 
might  be  requifite,  were  it  not  for  fome  old  ftock  on  hand. 

The  quality  of  our  wheat  is  excellent,  in  many  inftances  not  inferior 
to  the  produce  of  EfTex,  and  may  tliis  year  pais  off  to  advantage  in 
Mark-Lane,  where  Scotifh  wheat  ftldom  goes,  but  with  lofs  to  tlie  ex- 
porter. It  comes  pretty  near  an  average  in  point  of  quantity  ;  and  now 
\\'e  are  getting  the  new  crop  fown  in  fine  condition. 

Turnips,  although  they  have  of  late  mended,  are  ftill  a  thin  deficient 
crop.  Want  of  this  valuable  root,  added  to  the  fcarcity  of  fodder, 
will  be  feverely  felt  by  many  ;  not  only  as  it  leffens  the  immediate  pro- 
fit on  cattle,  but  alfo  the  quantity  of  manure  for  next  crop  ;  without  a 
large  portion  of  which,  our  thin  foils  v.ill  produce  nothing.  In  the 
niean  time,  it  is  fo  far  fortunate,  that  nov.-  the  demand  for  cattle  has 
again  come  round  at  tolerable  prices  to  the  breeder,  but  with  lofs  to  the 
gv^zier  who  bought  i^  May  and  June. 
"        '  '  Hay 
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Hay  is  plentier  than  might  have  been  expccled.  There  feems  no. 
want  for  the  ordinary  confumpt  of  the  county ;  and  it  may  fell  from 
I5d.  to  i8d.  per  Hone  of  20  hb.  Amfterdam. 

For  new  grain,  there  is  no  price  yet  fixed.  Old  oats  fell  at  23s.  to 
24s.  per  5  firlots  Stirhng  meafure  ;  barley  at  20s.  to  22s.  6d.  per  ^ 
firlots  ;  but  for  this  grain  the  fale  is,  and  muft  remain,  extremely  li- 
mited, untefs  a  check  is  put  to  the  importation  of  Eiiglifh  barley,  by  a 
further  increafe  of  duty.  Many  cargoes  have  found  their  way  to  the 
Moray  Frith  ;  and  diflillers  and  brewers  fee  their  intereft  in  ufing  it,  in 
preference  to  the  country  produce.  Individuals  are  blamed  for  carrying 
on  a  traffic,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  ;  but,  while 
the  Legiflature  gives  toleration,  it  will  be  continued,  though  all  the 
prefent  importers  ceafed  to  exift. Ocf.  15. 

Letter  from  Glafgo^jj^    \gth  OSioher. 

«  Our  harvcft  has  been  exceedingly  favourable,  and  all  the  corn  baa 
been  fecured  in  excellent  condition,  if  wc  may  except  a  few  parcels 
about  the  Moorlands.  Wheat  proves  a  very  fine  crop,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Oats  will  be  (hort  in  the  ilraw,  but  will  turn  out  well, 
both  in  the  barn  and  the  mill. 

'  Barley  in  this  neighbourhood  will  be  very  good.  The  quantity 
fown  was  trifling.  Beans  and  peas  are  of  excellent  quality.  Not  much 
of  thefe  grains  was  fown  lail  feafon  with  us.  Potatoes  hare  not  turned 
out  fo  well,  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality,  as  was  once  expeded. 

<  The  market  for  wheat,  fince  our  laft,  has  been  on  the  decline. 
Oats  have  advanced  a  little.  We  have  had  little  or  no  demand  for  bar- 
ley, the  difcillers  not  having  been  at  work  for  fome  time  back,  and  our 
brewers  having  a  confiderable  flock  to  begin  malting. 

<  The  importation  into  Clyde,  this  year,  has  been  very  great.  Since 
the  ift  July,  about  21, ceo  quarters  wheat,  ic,ooo  barrels  flour,  21,055 
quarters  oats  (allowing  38  lib.  to  the  bufhel),  and  468-?-  tons  oat  meal. 
Lave  arrived  from  America  and  Ireland.  The  above  wheat  and  flour, 
with  a  few  more  cargoes  dill  exped'ted  from  America,  will  make  a  very 
good  flock  for  the  winter.  We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  American 
wheat  this  feafon  is  very  poor  in  quality;  confequently,  fcarce  a  cargo 
arrives  in  good  order;  however,  it  is  not  fo  mucli  hurt  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  ufe;  and,  along  with  the  fine  wheat  we  have  in  this  country, 
v.'ill  make  a  very  good  mixture.  A  tolerable  fupply  of  oats  is  expeded 
from  Ireland  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland  through  the  winter,  fhould  tlie 
critical  Hate  of  the  country  not  prevent  it.  Annexed  you  have  a  Rate 
of  our  market. 

«  State  of  Glafgbw  Markets,  October  19th. 

*  American  wheat,      25s.  to  28s.    of  240  lib.  per  boll. 
Irifh  ditto,       268.  to  283.  ditto  ditto. 

Dantzic      ditto,       30s.  to  32s.  6d.   Linlithgow  mt-afure. 
Britifli         dilto,       26s.  to  30s.  ditto  ditto. 

Irifh  oat:,  17s.  to  21s.    of  264  lib.  per  boll. 

Englilli 
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Englifli  new  oats,     22s. 

Ditto  old  barky,      22s.  to  24s.  I    g^.^j.       ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Scots         ditto,  I  re      fr^     i^c       (  to 


.  to  24s.  ~J 

.  to  I  7s.  1 

1.  to  24s.  J 


Eeans  and  peas,       21s. 

Oat  meal,  20s.  to  21s.  6d.  per  boll  of  140  lib. 

Ditto  ditto,  new,    22s.  to  24s.  ditto  ditto. 

May,      7d.  per  ftone  Trou  weight. 

Straw,    4d.      ditto  ditto. 

Betf,       icd.  to  IS.   per  lib.  of  2  2  oz. 

Mutton,  8d.  to  IS.     ditto         ditto.  ' 

IVigtonJlAre  ^inricrly  Report. 

The  prefent  difpifition  of  the  weather  is  uncommonly  favour- 
able for  the  wheat-ft-ed.  That  which  is  already  fown  has  literally  got 
a  dry  bed,  for  the  duft  was  flying  after  the  harrows,  as  in  April;  fo 
that  we  have  reafon  to  hope  good  efFefts  will  follow.  Our  potato  crop, 
though  in  general  three  weekr,  later  t'han  ufual,  will  be  very  abundant ; 
confiderahle  quantities  of  which  are  yearly  exported  to  England  and  to 
Glafgow,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  will  find  a  ready  market.  Our  tur- 
nips, upon  the  whole,  will  be  an  equal  crop,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
fo  bulky  as  laft  year's. 

The  fall  on  lean  ftock,  and  confequent  recent  failures  of  a  number  of 
our  cattle  dealers,  have  given  the  farming  intereft  a  fevere  (hock.  There 
is  no  evil,  however,  in  human  life,  but  might  have  been  worfe.  One 
lucky  circumflance  attends  thofe  lolTes — there  are  but  very  few  among 
us  who  are  not  able  to  bear  them.  Farmer?  of  large  capital,  like  the 
ftately  oak,  can  fland  the  ftorm.  It  is  thofe  only  of  fmall  capital,  and 
great  enterprize,  that  deferve  our  commiieratlon.  And  in  thefe  times  of 
puhHc  dillrull,  it  is  hoped  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  will  fee  it 
to  be  their  true/}  intcrejl  to  iiep  forward  in  fupport  of  induftry  and  en* 
terprize. 

With  regard  to  hceping  flock,  very  few  fales  have  taken  place  of  late. 
At  prefent,  nobody  wiflies  to  buy  ;  and  nobody,  who  can  do  otherwife, 
wifhes  to  fell.  At  fame  time,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  demands 
for  Galloway  cattle  of  late  years  have  been  fo  great,  and  the  prices 
offered  to  holders  fo  tempting,  as  made  many  of  them  part  with  thofe 
they  intended  to  have  kept  another  year  ;  infomuch  that,  excepting  m 
fome  particular  fituations,  only  our  young  ftock  are  on  hand.  Thofe 
fev/  farmers  and  graziers  among  us  who  hold  St  Faith'' s  catth-,  have  fct 
off  to  England  at  the  head  of  their  own  droves ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  the 
Mcffrs  Smiths  and  Meffrs  Corfans,  who  arc  drovers  of  large  capital,  few 
others,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  can  be  trufted.  But  when 
we  look  on  our  abundant  crop  of  hay,  large  llack-yard^,  and  fpacloua 
fields  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  we  have  good  reafon  gatefuUy  to  conclude 
ourfelves  more  highly  favoured  by  ^  the  God  cf  harvjl  '  than  moil  coun- 
ties in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Good   butcher   meat  ftill   maintains   the   ufual    price,    66.  per  lib.^ 

jhpugh  inferior  rauir  mutton  i?  felhng  at  4d,     As  it  is  thought  the  im- 

*»  -  |)oitatioa 
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portation  of  IrlHi  grain  will  be  but  very  limited  this  fcafon,  prices  of  oats 
are  rather  looking  upward?. 

The  newfmen  arc  timeoufly  calllnor  upon  tlie  farincr"^  to  thrafh  off  all 
their  grain  ;  giving  it  as  a  reafon,  that  the  carriaje  up  the  coiuitry^  in 
the  event  of  French  invafion,  will  thereby  be  rendered  more  commo- 
dious !  T\\t  writer  of  this  report  feels  himfelf  called  upon,  however 
unpopular  the  Iubjed\,  to  remark,  that,  at  prcfent,  the  price  of  corn 
bears,  and  for  fome  time  pad  has  borne,  no  proportion  to  the  advanced 
price  of  labour,  land,  &c.  5:c.  :  and  therefore  he  does  not  fee  the 
fmalleft  neceffity  for  thrafliing  all  off  hnmediately  ;  more  efpecially,  v^'hen 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  our  military  forces  are  /.'9tu  fully  fuificient  to 
repel  any  army  the  French  Conful  can  bring  againll  us.  Look  around, 
I  befeech  you,  and  behold  what  a  vaft  body  of  brave  volunteer  corps, 
and  faithful  yeomanry  troops,  occupy  our  embattled  plains !  Add  to 
thefe,  our  regular  army,  our  militia,  our  arniy  of  referve.  And  fay, 
what  have  we  to  fear  ?  Contemplate  this  vaft  force  united  !  And, 
furely,  that  reind  whofe  confidence  is  not  thereby  fully  reftored,  we  may 
jafcly  conclude  to  be  under  the  cloud  of  melancholy, Oclober  i()lb. 

Aherdecnjliire  ^larterly  Report, 

The  drought,  which  fet  in  early,  continued  with  i;  creafed  vehemence 
through  the  fummer  months  ;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  rain,  which  fell 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  being  foon  abforbed  by  the  returning 
drought,  occafioTied  crops  of  all  kinds,  with  a  few  exceptionp,  to  be 
much  ftunted.  H'.:re  and  there  a  few  fields  of  early  fown  bear  were 
good  ;  but  the  generality  of  that  grain  proved  quite  the  revcrfe,  and 
of  lefs  bulk  in  the  llack-yard,  than  ever  remembered.  Oats  were  alfo 
a  poor  crop,  being  thin  on  the  ground,  fhort  in  the  ftraw,  and  of 
inferior  quality.  Peas  were  not  abundant  in  ftraw,  but  well  podded, 
and  yielding  fine  grain.  Perhaps  the  ftack-yards,  on  an  average,  are 
one  third  lefs  in  fize  than  laft  year  ;  but,  as  the  harveft  was  much  earlier 
than  common,  and  no  damage  received  from  wind  or  raia,  the  crop  has 
been  fccured  in  the  moft  perfect  ftate  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
V'ill  turn  out  uncommonly  produftive. 

Potatoes  are  6ne  in  quality,  but  rather  deficient  in  quantity.  Turnips, 
where  the  feed  had  vegetated  early,  are  a  good  crop  ;  where  late  fown, 
or  where  the  feed  had  lain  long  in  the  ground,  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  Paftures,  of  all  defcrlptions,  have  continued  bare  through  the 
feafon  ;  aud  the  aftermath,  or  fccoud  clover,  is  equally  bad.  The  grafs 
feeds  fown  in  fpring,  prefent  a  bad  appearance.  Indeed,  ketp  of  all  kinds 
for  farm  flock  is  fcarce,  and  the  appearance  of  plenty  at  as  great  a 
diftance  as  ever. 

Under  the  above  adverfe  circumftances,  the  demand  for  cattle  almofl 
ceafed  about  the  beginning  of  harveft  ;  and  prices  came  down  nearly  20 
per  cent.  For  fome  weeks  paft,  fales  have  been  made,  and  upon  better 
terms.  At  Turreff  market,  this  day,  good  beads  fold  pretty  freely, 
Butcher  meat  has  fallen  but  little  \  and  grain  has  rather  advanced,  heft 
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oat  meal  fcllino-  at  20s,  per  boll.  Very  little  field  work  13  yot  performed, 
it  not  being  the  cuftom  of  this  ccniuty  to  eiitcr  tlie  plough  li'.l  the  harvcf^ 
u  completely  fiaiihul. i(jth  Oclobcr, 

F'lftfiire  ^iarierly  Report. 

Pi:  R  HAPS  in  no  fcafon  has  there  be(?n  a  longer  coi.i  i:iucu  tract  of 
dry  weal iim- than  in  1803;  in  confcquence  whereof  tlie  hay  crop  was 
vci-y  light,  and  no  fecond  crop  of  clover  anywhere  in  this  county. 
The  vidhal  crops  (wheat  excepted)  are  very  fnort  in  the  llraw  ;  but  well 
ripened,  and  harvelled  in  excellent  order.  Wheat  vary  fine,  and  gives  well 
in  flour.  Barley,  haviiig  in  diy  grouiid  almoil  no  llraw,  is  a  deficient 
crop.  On  cokl  land,  it  is  very  good  ;  but,  in  the  county  at  large, 
barley,  peas,  and  beans,  are  much  below  an  average  crop.  The  oats 
fomewhat  beloxr,  but  not  fo  much.  Wheat  is  at  leaft  one  third  above 
an  avtra^-e.  A  very  large  quantity  of  this  grain  is  Ibwn  on  ground 
in  fine  crdcr,  which  is  looking  very  well,  and  the  fanners  are  ilill  fowing 
more. 

Potatoes,  in  confcquence  of  want  of  rain  in  famiTier,  though  of  good 
quality,  fall  Ihort  in  quantity,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  half 
a  crop.  ■ 

Turnips  have  univerfiilly  failed  all  over  the  country,  the  very  bcH  not 
being  half  a  crop.  Whole  fields,  after  fpringing  thick  and  beautiful, 
periilhed  by  the  drought  ;  the  furviving  plants  are  poor  and  Hunted  in 
fize. 

Flax  is  a  fliort  crop,  but  of  fine  quality,  and  may  be  reckoned  rather 
below  an  average  ;  the  feed  is  very  fine,  and  much  of  it  fit  for  fow- 
ing next  year. 

From  actual  tria'.,  Scots  lintfeed,  faved  from  feed  once  fov/n  from 
Holland,  is  found  to  produce  a  crop  of  flax  equal  in  all  refpefts  to  that 
from  the  beil  Dutch  feed  ;  but  if  not  changed,  it  degenerates,  and  the 
orop  will  not  a  fecond  time  equal  the  foreign  produce. 

Average  price  of  hay  7d.  per  Hone.  No  market  for  barley,  and 
much  of  iaii:  year's  crop  remains  unthraflied. — Ocl,  20, 

BerivichJJjire  ^mrterly  Report, 

We  have  feldom  experienced  a  traft  of  more  favourable  hntTcft  wea- 
ther. Reaping  commenced  about  the  middle  of  Auguil  ;  and  the  crops 
in  the  low  dlitrift  were  all  got  into  the  Itack-yard,  by  the  ill  of  Oc- 
tober, in  excellent  cond  tion.  I'he  harvell  in  Lammermuir,  though 
latterly  retarded  by  rai :,  is  now  alfo  fafely  concluded. 

From  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  uncommon  drought,  corn 
of  every  defcription  came  fo  rapidly  forwai-d  about  the  end  of  Auguft, 
that  a  fufficiency  of  hands  could  hardly  be  procured  for  taking  it  down 
in  proper  time.  Reapers  wages  were  from  is.  icd.  to  is.  4d.  per  day, 
with  viAuals. 

Wheat  is  very  fine  in  quality,  and  will  turn  out  better  than  an  a- 
veja^-e  crop  ^er  acje.     JBarley  may  be  reckoned  equaj  to  an  average, 

aj4 
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and  the  quality  in  general  good.  Oats  prove  a  light  crop,  having  fuf- 
fered  more  from  the  drought  towards  the  beginning  of  liarvefl,  than 
either  wheat  or  barley  ;  owing  probably  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
them  being  ufually  fown  upon  the  lea  furrow,  a  htuation  in  which  the 
foil  is  more  expofed  to  the  influence  of  drought  than  almoft  any  o- 
ther  ;  the  grain  is  fmall,  and  the  ret  .mis  per  acre  will  fall  rather  Ihort 
of  an  average.  Beans  in  general  are  an  indifferent  crop  ;  peas  are  ex- 
ceedingly gifty.  Upon  tiie  whole,  though  the  crop  this  feafon  is,  in 
fome  cafes,  deficient  in  bulk,  tlie  aggregate  return  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  ordinary  years. 

Pailurage  was  fo  long  at  a  fland  from  the  drougiit,  that  the  rains, 
fince  the  middle  of  September,  have  made  little  alteration  on  it,  being 
Hill  univerfally  fcanty.  Young  clovers  are  weak  and  backward,  and 
Jiave,  in  many  cafes,  been  entirely  burnt  out.  Good  turnips  have  let 
as  high  as  81.  and  9I.  per  Englifh  acre.  Of  the  late  fown  fields,  a  great 
proportion  are  quite  fhmted  ;  and  thofe  of  the  befl  quality  will  not, 
this  year,  attain  their  ufual  fize  ;  fo  that  the  .general  crop  will  be  con- 
fiderably  deficient  in  weight.  Potatoes  have  turned  out  a  pretty  mid- 
dling crop,  notwithftanding  the  drought.  Wheat  fallows  were  prepared 
in  the  mod  complete  flyle,  and  the  early  fown  fields  have  everywhere 
made  a  promifing  braird. 

In  confequence  of  the  Httle  dem.and  from  the  fouth,  prices  of  lean 
flock  have  experienced  a  very  confiderable  reduAion  during  this  quar- 
ter: fheep,  in  particular,  have  been  felling  20  per  cent,  lower  than 
lail  year.     Fat  has  alfo  fallen  a  httle. Ocl.  21. 

Tiveeddale  ^larterly  Report, 

At  the  head  of  Tvreed,  and  other  waters  in  the  higher  pariHies  of 
this  diftrict,  which  are  generally  enveloped  in  too  moifl  an  atmofphere, 
the  dry  feafon  was  uncommonly  favourable  for  the  pafture  ;  but  in 
many  places,  there  were  complaints  of  its  fcarcity,  particularly  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  Augufl.  The  hay  crop  has,  how- 
ever, turned  out  lomething  like  an  average,  the  price  from  the  rick  be- 
ing yd.  and  8d.  per  ilone  ;  but  wliite  fodder  being  confiderably  defi- 
cient, the  price  may  be  expedlcd  to  rife,  in  the  event  of  a  fevere  winter 
taking  place. 

Potatoes  were  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth  by  the  cold  fpring 
weather,  and  alfo  checked  by  the  early  fro  lis  in  harvell.  Turnips  have 
nowhere  failed,  though  univerfally  below  an  average  crop.  There  are 
not  many  blanks,  but  the  bulbs  are  fmaller  in  fize  than  ordinary.* 

The  price  of  fat  lamb  did  not  fall  during  the  feafon.  That  of  crock 
ewes,  fold  for  turnip  feeding,  has  declined  of  late  at  tlie  rate  of  25  per 
cent.  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  FaLkirk  rife  of  black  cattle  may  come 
round  to  flieep  alfo. OH,  22. 
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Eajl' Lothian  ^^arterly  Report. 

If  tliC  quality  of  grain  is  to  be  determined  from  the  quantity  of 
faccharinc  matter  therein  contained,  and  if  tlie  quantity  is  rcguhited  by 
tlie  degree  of  heat  which  prevails  during  the  rijjening  feafon  (pcjfitions 
general!)'  admitted),  then,  it  may  faf^-ly  be  believed  that  the  grain  of 
the  prefent  crop  will  turn  out  as  good  as  any  reaped  for  maiiy  years 
paft.  Perhaps  oats  mufl  be  received  as  an  exception,  this  plant  be- 
ing a  kind  of  aquatic,  requiring  a  confiderable  degree  of  moillure  in 
the  ftrveral  ilages  of  growth,  without  which  it  cannot  be  c:cpe<Sted  to 
arrive  at  perfecflion. 

From  numerous  trials  already  made,  the  truth  of  tlie  above  do£lrinc3 
is  fully  exemplified.  Wheat  yields  a  great  return  in  the  barn,  weighs 
heavier  than  in  any  feafon  remembered,  and  abforbs  a  greater  quantity 
t)f  water  than  ufual  ;  of  courfe,  a  given  quantity  is  of  fuperior  va- 
lue to  the  confumer.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  barley,  where  it  was 
fully  and  equally  ripened.  Beans  and  peas  are  like  wife  of  greater 
weight  than  ufual ;  but  oats  are  much  inferior  to  the  growth  of  lall 
feafon  ;  even  the  variety  called  potato  oats,  appears  to  have  temporarily 
degenerated.  All  the  grains,  however,  except  wheat,  are  of  fmall 
bulk  in  the  flack-yard,  though  it  is  prefumed  the  retui-n  per  acre  v;ill 
jiot  be  far  Hiort  of  the  average  bolls. 

Independent  of  the  injury  received  by  oats  from  the  exceliive  dryne£a 
•f  tlie  \wather,  it  deferves  to  be  flated,  that  myriads  of  black  ini~ecls 
or  caterpillars  infefled  this  plant  in  the  ripening  feafon,  and  in  fact 
fucked  out  the  heart's  blood  thereof,  which  ought  to  have  gone  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  grain.  Thefe  infedls  were  more  numerous  on 
the  majority  of  fields  than  even  in  180O,  and  the  confequences  would 
have  been  the  fame,  had  fimilar  weather  prevailed  in  autumn.  At  tliat 
time,  the  grain  dropped  from  the  flalk  upon  the  fmalleil  motion  ;  but 
the  want  of  moiflure  at  harvefl,  prevented  the  like  lofTes  as  were  theit 
experienced.  In  1785,  the  fame  effects  were  produced.  Indeed,  both 
thefe  years,  like  the  prefent  one,  afforded  oats  of  inferior  quality  ;  con- 
fequently  returned  a  defe^live  produce  in  bolls  to  the  owner. 

The  turnip  crop  has  fuffered  mod  feverely  in  this  uncommon  fea- 
fon ;  and  in  no  year,  fmce  the  introdudlion  of  this  root,  have  greater 
loffes  been  fuflained  by  thofe  who  ralfed  it.  Stunted  originally  by 
drought,  the  feeble  plant  fell  an  eafy  viftim  to  the  hofl  of  caterpillars 
and  worms  that  afterwards  attacked  it  ;  and  even  fields  that  were 
thought  to  be  out  of  danger,  were  obliged  at  lafl  to  give  up.  It 
would  be  an  arduous  taflv  to  attempt  an  afcertainment  of  the  lofs  vvlilch 
muft  neceffarily  follow  ;  for  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  crop  itfelf  which 
mufl  be  calculated,  but  the  lofs  of  manure,  the  derangement  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  utter  inability  of  breeders  and  fecdei^s  to  carry  on  their 
ilock  :    Thefe  are  things  deferring  great  confideration. 

Veiy  little  aftermath  or  foggage  has  been  got  this  feafon,  which  has 
not  only  occafioned  a  great  inconvenience,  but  even  a  heavy  expence 
txa  many  farmers.     Tke  graaier's  trade  throughout  has-been  a  bad  one. 
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In  few  mflanccs,  was  a  full  bite  gained.  Stock  was  high  purchafed  * 
and  the  late  depreffion  of  prices,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
on,  Gccalioned  great  lofles,  cfpecially  wherc  fhcep  were  the  prevailing 
article.  Perhaps  an  advantageous  turn  may  agJiin  be  expefted,  the 
demand  for  butcher  meat  being  fo  great  in  Britain,  asr  to  require,  on 
the  whole,  a  greater  fupj^ty  than  can  be  readily  afforded.  A  glut, 
arifiag  froni  temporary  caufcs,  latterly  took  place  ;  but  this,  it  may  be 
prcfumed,  cannot  laft  long. 

The  market  of  Haddington  has,  fmce  autumn,  been  fully  fupplied 
witii  grain,  and  the  demand  lias  born  affinity  to  the  quantity  prefent- 
ed.  Oats,  about  tlie  end  of  September,  rofe  in  price  with  grt-at  ra- 
pidity, but  have  now  come  confidt*rably  down.  Barley  is  in  fmall  re- 
queft  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  gcodnefs  of  its  quality,  threatens  to 
be  of  lefs  value  than  any  other  grain  cultivated  by  the  farmer.  The 
immenfe  revenue  levied  upon  this  article  when  ufed  for  malt,  and  the 
fubfeq'iejU  duties  during  every  ftage  of  its  manufafture  into  f]>irits  and 
ale,  will  account  for  its  deprefil'd  value,  when  compared  with  that  of 
othcf  grains. 

The  fovving  of  wheat  vciy  early  commenced  thic  feafon,  and  has 
l.'Cen  continued  under  the  moll  favourable  aufpices.  A  greater  breadth 
of  ground  \x\\\  be  occupied  with  A\'heat  than  cullomarily  ;  the  linenefs 
of  the  weathc  r,  and  failure  of  tnrnips,  having  enabled  almoil  every 
farmer  to  extend  the  culture  of  this  grain.  It  deferves,  however,  to 
b>^  noticed,  that  when  early  fowing  ig  pradlifed,  fay  in  the  middle  of 
September,  a  great  deal  lefs  feed,  perhaps  one  third,  ought  to  be 
ufed,  than  when  the  work  is  poflponed  to  the  fucceeding  month. 
Early  wheat,  if  fown  thick,  does  not  tiller  in  the  fpring  ;  hence  the 
flraw,  owing  to  this  miftaken  management,  is  fmall,  eafily  lodged,  apt 
to  receive  mildew,  and  produces  weak  gi-ain  :  all  which  things  may  be 
remedied  by  thin  fowing,  when  an  early  feed-time  is  adopted. 

The  clovers  have  planted  badly  ;  and  in  many  places,  the  deficiency 
is  fo  great,  tliat  it  is  unneceffary  to  let  them  Hand  for  a  crop.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  lofs  fuilained  in  tlie  firil  inftance,  a  derangement  of  the 
fucceeding  rotation  is  an  evil  wliich  cannot  be  avoided,  and  will  occa- 
fion  crofs-cropping  to  a  coufiderable  extent, Od.  24. 

JWid-Lothian  ^mrierly  P^eport. 

The  linrveft  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county  bejran  about  tlie  middle 
of  Aiiguil,  and  the  crop  was  got  into  the  ftack-yards  almolt  without  a 
i'hower.  The  q.jicknefs  of  the  work,  however,  occafioned  a  corrtf* 
pondcnt  demand  for  reaper?,  and  hi^h  wages  were  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh market,  and  other  places.  So  far  all  was  fair  ;  but,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  our  poh'ce,  a  fet  of  people  were  allowed  not  only  to  demand 
extravagant  wages  for  themfelves,  but  to  maltreat  others,  who  had  a- 
greed  to  ferve  upon  lower  terms  than  thofe  fixed  upon  by  the  fovertigns 
of  the  market.  Some  of  the  fined  days  for  harveft  operations  were  thus 
fpent  in  tumult  and  ri(;t ;  an  evil  which  calls  for  the  ferious  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  the  power  to  corre(ft  it. 

Notwithftandingr 
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Notvvithftandinrr  :he  indifFtrent  appearance  of  the  wheats  in  fpringf, 
they  fu (lalnc;d  the  fcverity  oF  the  dtoup;ht  better  than  other  cropa,  and 
proiDife  to  be  very  produdive.  Con/iderable  duiibts,  however,  are  en- 
tertained, that  the  oat  crop  is  of  a  difFerent  defcription,  efpecially  what 
was  produced  upon  light  foils.  B.uley  ia  unequal.  Upon  deep  foils, 
\k\  good  condition,  ft  is  not  only  of  fine  quality,  but  will  yield  a  plenti- 
ful return.  Snch  fields  as  received  much  fpring-  work,  caniQ  up  uneven-. 
ly,  and  the  produce  is  coarfe.  Beans  and  peas  are  univtrfally  fhort,  and 
potatoes  are  very  fcanty. 

From  repeated  obfervationS,  it  is  believtd  that  thofe  farmers  are  moil 
fuccefsful,  who  trull  little  to  the  fpring  time  for  cleaning  their  land. 
Should  the  fcafon  be  favourable,  the  young  plants  get  a  itart  that  enables 
them  to  combat  adverfe  circumilances  afterwards  ;  but  if  the  feafon  ia 
unfavourable,  feed  work  is  executed  with  difficulty,  and  often  to  little 
purpofe.  This  doctrine  applies  particularly  to  the  barley  fields,  which 
often  pay  the  farmer  impcrftdlly,  becaufc  they  have  not  been  prepared 
in  the  proper  feafon. 

Turnips  hardly  dtfcrve  the  name  of  a  crop,  Thofe  fields  which 
fprung  equally,  and  withilood  the  dry  weather  in  the  early  (lages  of 
their  growth,  were  aflailed  by  the  caterpillar  in  Auguft,  and  very  few 
have  been  able  to  withlland  the  attack.  Thofe  that  remain  arc  Jickly, 
have  a  fa*tid  fincll,  and  Hiow  bulbs  not  much  larger  than  potatoes.  Such 
a  pitiful  crop  has  not  been  feen  fince  the  inlrodu(5lion  of  turnips  into 
this  country. 

From  the  want  of  after  grafs,  and  the  i'"ailure  of  turnips,  both  black 
cattle  and  iheep  have  been  pulhed  prematurely  into  the  fhambles,  which 
will  operate  feverely  againft  a  fuitable  fupply  at  an  after  period.  The 
iait  tryil  at  Falkirk  exhibited  few  fat  cattle^  but  a  confiderable  number 
of  lean  ones  appeared,  which  went  off  at  much  higher  prices  than  ex- 
peded.  The  lalt  day  of  the  market  had  a  greater  fale  than  the  pre* 
ceding  ones,  and  all  were  fold. 0^.  21. 


E  N  G  L  A  N  JD. 

Leitsrfi'om  a  Scotch  Gentleman,  dated  Cl'tfton^  mar  J^rijiol,  ^uly  26., 

*  Since  writing  yon  lad  (p.  363.),  I  have  made  a  long  tour  through  th'^ 
fbuth  part  of  SufTex,  Hampfliire,  Wilts,  Dorfet,  Devonfhire,  Cornwall, 
and  am  now  ftationed,  for  the  prefent,  in  Somerfet.  To  dcfcribe  fuch  a 
trad^  cf  country,  where  much  is  to  be  admired,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  cen- 
fured — where  a  proper  fyilem  of  agriculture  would  double  the  prefent 
riches  of  the  country — where  nature,  foil,  and  climate,  have  done  fo 
much,  would  require  a  much  abler  pen  than  mine.  I  (hall  endeavour, 
•however,  to  give  you  a  fhort,  but  very  inadequate  fl<:ctch,  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  county  of  Devonlhire. 

The  boundaries  you  will  fee  defcribcd  upon  the  map  of  Enf^land, 
ftretching  from  th.e  Engliih   Channel   on    the   one   fide,  to   the    13rillol 
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Channel  on  the  other.  Nearly  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  county  runs  the 
ridge  of  Darrmoor  hills,  high,  bleak,  and  barren,  fully  as  much  fo  as 
our  northern  Grainpians.  They  ilretch  from  near  the  Englifa  Channel 
towards  the  Briilol  Channel,  but  do  not  join  it  ;  the  country  becomes 
lower,  and  13  partly  takei>  up  with  the  foreft  of  Exoioor,  part  of  which 
is  in  Somerfetfliire.  That  part  along  the  Enghfli  Channel,  confifts  of 
beautiful  valleys,  running  back  from  the  Tea  to  tlie  interior,  bounded  by 
high  bills,  and  the  country  along  the  fine  river  Ex. 

^  The  foil,  in  general,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  is  a 
fine  deep  b^own,  or  reddiili  clay,  pr-^pcly  mixed  and  tempered  with 
fand.  On  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets,  the  foil  is  deep,  having  been 
wafhed  down  and  accumulated  by  the  water.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are 
very  barren,  being  covered  only  with  whins  or  heath,  and  paftured  with 
fheep.  There  are  no  furface  ftones,  though  in  many  places  a  ftratum 
of  rock  or  Hone  riina  along  below  the  foil,  vi^hich  covers  it  to  the  deptk 
of  three  or  four  feet.  Unlefs  upon  the  fides  of  the  hills,  the  ftone  re 
of  a  foft  open  nature,  being  concreted  fand  and  clay,  and  penetrated 
by  the  waters,  except  towards  Cornwall,  where  it  is  in  a  hard  ftate,  and 
lies  nearer  the  furface.  As  to  their  fyftem  of  agriculture,  they  have  no 
fixed  plan,  each  dilUi<?^  differing,  perhaps  each  parilTi.  Their  principal 
crops-  are  wheat  and  barley,  a  few  oats,  beans,  and  here  and  there  a 
fmall  field  of  turnips.  Some  farmers  fow  clover  and  rye-grafs  for  hay  ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  hay  here,  as  well  as  in  moft  parts  of  Eng- 
land, is  from  natural,  or  what  they  call  meadovv-grafs.  They  princi- 
pally perform  their  farm  work  with  oxen,  wrought  either  in  the  plough 
or  the  wain,  in  the  old  Scotch  fafnion.  The  plough  is  a  moft  clumfy 
inrtrument,  with  a  fmall  wheel  in  the  point  of  the  beam  ;  or,  like  the 
Suffex  plough,  the  beam  refts  upon  a  low  carriage  and  wheels,  fimilar 
to  the  carriage  of  a  Norfolk  plough,  but  lower.  The  plough  itfclf  re- 
fembles  fomething  of  an  ill-draped  Norfolk  one,  with  a  very  long  point- 
ed fock,  a  beam,  and  fcarcely  any  mouM-boaid.  This  awkward  inftru- 
m.*nt  cannot  be  expedlcd  to  turn  a  very  large  or  proper  furrow. 

*  Their  cattle  are  very  handfome  ;  much  the  fame  as  the  Suffex  cat- 
tle ;  the  colour  generally  either  a  dark  or  light  brown,  with  fine  taper- 
i"ng  horns.  They  arc,  however,  narrow  behind,  and  ill  fet  upon  the 
hind  legs,  which  appears  to  me  a  great  blemifh  in  thefe  othenvife  hand- 
fome cattle.  Their  fliecp  are  of  the  Dorfet  breed,  but  larger,  from 
fuperior  feeding.  Tiiis  breed  is  fo  well  kr.own  to  you,  from  the  county 
furveys,  and  the  Euglifh  writers  on  agricultiu-e  and  fheep  farming,  that 
I  need  fay  little  of  them.  They  are  fine  bodied  flieep,  completely 
white,  and  generally  horned,  br.t  ratlier  long  upon  the  l^gs.  The  Dor- 
fet ewes  lamb  very  eai-ly,  ufually  in  the  month  of  EK.>cember,  or  be- 
ginning of  January  ;  and,  in  the  diitridl  I  am  writing  of,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  have  grafs  lamb  at  Chriilmas,  the  ewes  being  fed  up- 
on the  young  giafs  during  the  time  the  lambs  are  fucking.  Along  witk 
the  richnefs  of  their  foil,  the  excellence  and  earlinefs  of  the  climate  ia 
fuperior  to  any  in  Engknd,     S-now  never  lie*  there,  not  even  upon  the 
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tops  of  the  hills.     They  have  no  winter,  unlcfs  fometimcs  wet  wcatlier 
dm-ing  the  mo?iths  of  Januaiy  and  February. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exmouth,  I  found  an  indiiftrious  intel- 
ligent Yorkrtiire  man,  who,  about  ten  years  ago,  fetiled  there,  and 
was  the  firll  that  introduced  the  burning  of  hmellone.  The  ftoiie  i« 
"brougiit  from  tlie  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay,  and  the  coals  from  Wales  or 
Sunderland.  The  lime  is  of  a  fhie  white  colour,  and  colls  nearly  the  fame 
price  as  the  Sunderland  lime.  The  faiTners  are  now  beginning  to  nfe 
it  upon  fuch  grounds  as  they  fallow.  Wood  of  diifereiit  kin-Is  grows 
here  to  a  large  ^viq.  Myrtles,  and  many  of  our  plants,  \\hic!.  are  con- 
fined to  the  green  or  hot-hoiife,  flourifii  in  the  open  air  with  great  lux- 
airiancy. 

*  The  banks  of  the  river  Ex,  which  is  navigaHe  for  fmall  vcfTels  as 
far  as  Topfliam,  afford^  in  my  opinion,  the  richeft  profpc6l  in  England. 

*  Nature  has  fliaped  the  grounds,  and  art  has  eanbelliflied  them  with 
noble  featSj  villas,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  It  appear-s,  for  miles,  as 
one  continue<i  garden  or  orchard.  On  the  1 6th  July,  when  I  pafTed, 
many  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  appeared  nearly  fit  for  cutting. 

*  After  all  this,  it  is  a  painful  tailc  to  cenfurc,  particularly  to  a 
llranger  who  received  many  civilities.  Would  you  imagine  that,  in 
fuch  a  country,  they  have  not  what  deferves  the  name  of  a  read,  nay, 
fcarcely  of  a  foot-path  ?  Many  of  the  turnpike  roads  do  not  ex- 
ceed nine  fett  in  breadth  ;  and,  for  miles,  it  is  impofiible  for  two 
^carriages  of  any  kind  to  pafs.  A  pcrfon  is  obliged  to  no  before,  to 
give  warning  for  you  to  flop  at  certain  places  ;  otherwife  a  meeting 
becomes  a  dangerous  bufinefs,  as  you  cannot  get  off  the  road,  the 
hedges  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  roads  run,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  five  hundred  years  ago,  over  the  tops  of  all  rhe 
hills  ;  as  they  feem  to  think  it  better  to  out  down  a  hill,  than  go  round 
k.  The  roads  are  covered  with  enormous  banks  of  earth,  full  of  thorns, 
briars,  brambles,  and  weeds  of  all  kinds,  under  the  name  of  a  hedge, 
planted  fo  full  of  trees  that  no  loaded  cart  can  pafs,  if  the  load  is 
higher  than  the  top  of  a  conimon  poil-chaife.  You  will  fcarce,  then, 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  a  great  part  of  their  work  here  is 
performed  by  horfes,  with  packets  or  creels  affixed  by  a  faddle  to  their 
back,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  moft  northern  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Even  In  the  great  city  of  Exeter,  you  fee  a  poor  horfe  bending  under 
a  great  load  of  brick  or  ftone,  affixed  to  his  back  by  thefe  means. 
Their  coals,  and,  in  fiiort,  every  thing,  is  carried  in  this  manner  upon 
horfes  backs. 

*  Their  fields,  35  in  mod;  parts  of  England,  without  any  regard  ta 
the  fituation  of  the  grounds,  or  convcniency  of  tilling  them,  are  thrown 
into  every  fhape  the  imagination  can  form,  furronndcd  by  immenfe 
banks,  under  the  name  of  hedges,  full  of  all  the  noxious  weeds  that 
<:.an  grow.  Thefe  are  allowed  to  flied,  and  confcquentlv  fcatter  tlicm- 
felves  all  over  the  adjoining  fields.  This  has  often  Itrnck  me,  in  my 
travels  throu£h  England,  as  a  moil  Hiameful   defc<ii  in  their  agriculture. 
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A  man  that  allows  fuch  a  nuifance,  ought  to  be  indiftcd  for  hurting  his 
relnrhbour's  property.  I  am  obh'ged,  at  prcfent,  to  conclude  ;  but,  at 
another  time,  will  give  you  a  few  more  oblervations  upon  this  fine 
county.  ' 

Letter  from  Chefiei',  Sep  timber  24. 

*  The  harv'eft  in  this  neighbourhood  is  now  nearly  finiflied  ;  and  I 
have  the  pleafurc  of  informing  you,  that  our  crops  are  both  abnndaiit 
in  quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality.  vSome  little  exception  mull  be 
wade  in  refpeft  of  oats,  whicii  are  bliglited  in  feveral  places. 

*  Such  Avheats  as  have  appeared  at  market,  are  the  hanc'lomefl  fam- 
ples  I  recollect  of  having  ever  feen  ;  and  the  cun-ent  price  is  8s.  to  89. 
6d.  per  75  lib.  The  diy  weather  will  likely  caufe  a  great  demand  for 
oats  and  infeiior  barleys,  as  an  additional  quantity  muft  be  ufed  in  lieu 
cf  common  provender  ;  and  fo  the  price  of  tl)cfe  articles  will  keep  up. 
None  but  the  bell  qualities  of  barleys  will  be  fought  after  by  maltfters», 
on  account  of  the  heavy  malt-duty.  Inferior  barleys  will  fcarcely  be. 
Saleable  at  any  price,  unlefs  for  the  pui-pofe  already  mentioned.  * 

EJpx  ^mrterly  Report. 

Never  was  a  finer  feafon  known  for  gathering  In  the  harvefl,  than 
the  laft  :  there  was  not  a  Tingle  day*s  rain  to  Interrupt  it  ;  and  it  has 
continued  dry  till  within  this  month,  fincc  which  time  we  have  had 
lome  refrefhlng  fhowers,  which  were  much  wanted  for  turnips,  cole-feed, 
&c.  Wheats  which  were  injured  by  the  virorm  In  the  winter,  in  a  great 
Tneafure  recovered  ;  but  when  in  the  ear,  received  a  fecond  check  by 
the  blight,  which  proved  moil  injurious  to  the  thin  plants,  and  to  thoCe 
particularly  (though  thicker)  on  cold  heavy  lands. 

The  Might  was  .however  partial,  and  fome  have,  no  doubt,  excellent 
crops  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  ftraw  is  fo  great  this  year,  the  expence 
of  thrafhlng  I*  dearer,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  corn  will  arife  in 
jproportion  to  the  bulk.  Upon  an  average  through  the  county,  it  Is 
3iot  thought  that  the  wheat  crop  Is  dcfedive.  Barley  and  oats  are  fine, 
bright,  and  produftive  ;  as  are  peas  and  beans,  which  were  not  the  leail 
infetled  by  the  Infctl.  Hops  average  from  8  to  12  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  were  fold  at  the  late  EfTcx  fairp,  from  5I.  to  61.  per  civt.  There 
was  a  piece  of  ground,  of  two  acres  Engliih,  at  CaiUe  Hedingham 
in  this  county,  which  produced  56  cwt.  This  was  an  extraordinary 
crop. 

Turnips,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  were  long  of  appearing  ;  and 
after  they  had  been  once  hoed,  the  leaves  were  entirely  dilTe^led  by  a 
black  caterpillar,  which  gave  them  a  moll  fmgular  appearance  :  alter 
a  time  they  began  to  Hioot  afrefli,  v^-hcn  tiie  fiy  again  attacked  them, 
fo  that  there  are  but  few  good  ones.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of 
••emark,  that  manured  turnips  were  throughout  leail  aftc6led  by  it  j 
Hid  in  one  field,  where  fome  were  manured  and  fc)me  not,  the  latter 
.rere  entiitfly  deftroyed,  whilft  the  other?-  rtmaintd  nearlv  untouched, 
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The  wcatlicr  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  making;  pood  fallowg. 
Wheat  fowiiig  has  fomt  time  ago  commenced  ;  and,  with  the  early- 
farmers,  the  plants  are  making  an  appearance.  La!)ourcr8  arc  very 
fcarce,  In  confcqucnce  of  the  drafts  for  the  army.  In  fome  cafes,  50L 
has  been  given  for  men  to  ferve  for  thofe  balloted  for  the  army  of  re- 
ferve.  The  rates,  this  year,  in  Bocking,  will  nut  be  Icfs  than  30s.  per 
pound,  the  war  being  the  caufe  of  the  h-xv/x  trade  being  nearly  laid 
afide.  What  a  burthen  is  this  upon  farmers,  who,  v/hen  the  trade  flou- 
rifhes,  are  not  in  the  leafl:  benefited  by  it  ?  V^ery  litil<r  ftock  was  fold  at 
Braintree,  nor  Billericay  fairs,  lalt  week.  The  prices  were  high  ;  and 
the  principal  grnziers  unwilling  to  accede  to  them,  the  bcalls  were 
brought  up  in  good  condition. Odober  17. 

Norfolh  ^mrterly  Report, 

The  harveft  was  concluded,  and  the  wlieat  fnving  begun  under  the 
rooll  favourable  appearances.  Scarce  a  cloud  intervened  to  interrupt 
the  progrtfs  of  the  former  ;  and  fuch  has  been,  fnice  the  concluiion  of 
ili  the  happy  variations  in  weather,  from  dry  to  moilt,  and  'vice  verfa^ 
that  the  drill,  the  dibble,  the  plough,  and  the  drill-roll,  are  all  adlivcly 
aikd  well  employed.  There  has  been  fuificient  drought  to  allow  time 
for  cleaning  the  fallows  ;  and  lately,  a  iullicient  quantity  of  moillur^ 
to  allow  the  breaking  up  of  the  grafs,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  this 
country,  orlands  ;  a  corruption,  1  prefume,  of  old  lands  :  and  befoje  the 
expiration  of  this  month,  wheat  fowing  will  be  very  generally  com- 
pleted. 

The  barley  crop  of  this  year  was  certainly  very  great  upon  the 
ground,  and  promifcs  to  be  produftive  in  the  barn,  and  of  fuperior 
quality,  both  as  to  colour  and  weight.  The  pea  and  oat  crop  are  alfo 
plentiful.  Wheat  is  extremely  bad  ;  not  one  half  of  an  average  crop, 
and  unufually  thin  and  defective  in  weight.  Many  acres  were  cut 
down,  merely  to  litter  the  yards,  and  to  be  thrown  to  the  hogs.  I 
flinuld  fuppofe  the  average  weight  cannot  exceed,  if  it  can  equal,  55  lib. 
per  bufliel.  Beans  are  not  much  grown  in  thisdillrid-  ;  but  where  they 
are,  they  are  good  in  quality,  but  will  be  fhort  in  quantity.  The  tur- 
nip crop  is  extremely  partial,  and  generally  defective  on  the  good  wheat 
foils  ;  and  icarce  one  acre  in  twenty  has  come  to  the  hoe.  The  artifi- 
cial graifes,  on  which,  in  this  country^  we  depend  principally  for  our 
hay,  were  fliort  and  unprodu6live.  Tliis  fcarcity  of  food  has  occafion- 
ed  a  very  confiderable  decreafe  in  the  price  of  cattle.  I^ambs  were 
bought  much  cheaper  at  the  late  fairs,  than  they  were  fold  lalt  year  ; 
the  prime  not  averaging  more  than  1 7s.  per  head.  i^\g^  are  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  were  three  months  fmce.  Norfolk  wool  was 
fold  for  486.  per  todd,  and  the  South-Down  as  high  as  52s.  ;  and  long- 
wool  is  now  felling  at  30s.  to  31s.  per  todd.  The  prefent  price  of 
wheat  is  from  42s.  to  6o3.  per  quarter.  Barley,  22s.  to  23^.  Oats^ 
20s.  to  24s.  White  ptas,  48s.  to  jcs.  Grey  peas,  34?.  to  36s.  per 
quarter.  The  late  very  heavy  additional  duty  on  malt  certairdy  contri- 
Ji^yte^  much  to  deprcfs  the  price  of  bavl-^y  ;  aud  I  confefs  1  am  perfuad- 
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ed  tlie  profpci!^  to  the  agrlcuIturiRs  is  not  at  prefent  very  encouraging, 
though  the  rage  for  hiring  farms  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  much 
cooled.  The  prefent  price  of  grain,  I  am  confident,  cannot  allow  the 
farmer  a  living  profit  on  the  capital  employed. OSlober  18. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales ,  O^ioh^r  18. 

<  Since  I  wrote  you  in  July,  we  have  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  and,  of  courfe,  a  mofl  favourable  harveft.  In  the  lower 
diftricl,  reaping  commenced  in  the  firll  week  of  Auguft  ;  and,  by  the 
iirll  of  September,  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  fafely  fecured  in  the  rick 
yard.  Wages  for  reapers  went  very  high  ;  no  lefs  than  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 
per  day  befides  board  ;  and,  when  cut  by  the  piece,  6s.  per  acre,  to- 
gether with  board,  was  paid  for  merely  cutting  and  laying  down.  Bar- 
ley and  cats  are  uniformly  cut  with  the  fcythe  j  but  hooks  are  ufed  for 
wheat,  though  fome  people  have  lately  tried  the  fcythe  for  this  grain, 
our  mode  of  reaping  by  the  hook  being  fhamefully  negligent.  The 
crop  is  of  inferior  bulk  to  the  preceding  one  ;  but  the  grain  is  generaliy 
of  gcod.  quality',  the  major  part  of  oats  excepted  :  thefe  are  fmall,  of 
a  bad  colour,  and  tough  to  thrafh  ;  though  before  harveft.  they  had  an 
excellent  appearance, 

*  The  dry  weather  impeded  the  gro\rth  of  our  turnip  and  potato  fields. 
Our  hay  crop  was  gcod  ;  and  a  large  ftock  of  laft  year's  produce  being 
in  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuiScient  provender  will  be  found  in  the 
diftricl  for  fuppoiting  the  beftial.  The  grafs  grounds,  even  thofe  of 
the  beft  quality,  are  quite  burnt  up,  which  occafions  many  people  to 
ref(/t  already  to  hay  for  fupporting  the  working  oxen.  During  the 
iafl  three  months,  the  prices  of  cattle  have  dropped  greatly,  owing,  as 
I  prefume,  to  the  fcarcity  of  grafs  in  the  Englifh  feeding  counties  ; 
and  many  breeders  and  graziers  have  given  their  fummer  grafs  for  no- 
thing. The  fume  with  fheep.  Pigs  are  hardly  worth  one  half  of  their 
laft  year's  value  ;  but  butter  and  cheefe  are  higher  than  ever  known. 
Wheat  is  flow  of  fale,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  at  the  mills.  The 
lowing  of  this  grain  is  far  advanced  ;  and  with  many  farmers  it  would 
have  been  finiflied,  had  not  the  fcvcrity  of  the  drought  interdicted  the 
plougliing  of  clover  leas,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  of  a  ftiff  or  ob- 
durate nature. ' 

Northumberland  ^mrterly  Report. 

For  the  laft  three  months,  the  weather  has  been  almoft  uniformly 
cry.  The  only  rains  that  have  fallen  in  th:it  period  were  in  the  fir-ik 
week  in  Auguft,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the  beginning  of 
06tober.  The  firft  came  \ery  opportunely  for  faving  the  turnip  crop, 
and  for  reftoring  vegetation  to  the  grafs  lands,  the  pafiurcs  being  at  that 
rime  completely  eat  up,  and  cattle  in  the  grcateft.  diftrcfs  for  want  of 
food.  The  fucceeding  dry  Aveather  Avas  pecuharly  favourable  for  the 
han-eft.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  probably  never  better  fecured  ;  and 
'■''lere  having  be^n  no  high  winds  to  occafion  any  ftiake,  they  were  never 

got 
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got  in  \vlt!i  kfs  lofs.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  alfo  afforded,  by 
this  diy  fcafon,  for  completely  cleaning  the  wlieat  fallows  ;  and  the 
rains  in  the  tliird  week  of  September  reduced  them  to  the  finell  tilth 
jx)irible  ;  and  the  wheat  feed,  both  on  the  naked  fallows  and  drilled 
bear  ftubbles,  was  never  put  in  under  more  favourable  circumflances. 

The  wheat  fields  were  generally  thin,  having  been  much  injured  by 
the  winter  frolls  ;  but  the  continued  diy  weatlier  through  tlie  firniner, 
favoured  this  crop  very  much  Few  iiiilaiccs  of  any  difeafe,  blights. 
Sec  appear  ;  and  no  defective  parts  in  the  ear,  the  grains  being  all  com- 
pletely perfe<!:l;ed,  and  the  famples  remarkably  fine. 

The  barley  and  oats  were  injured  in  dry  foils  by  the  drought,  and 
are  below  an  average  crop  ;  but  the  quality  of  both  is  good,  thougli 
rather  fmall  in  die  grain  ;  the  famples  are  beautifully  fair,  and  particu- 
larly proper  for  the  London  market,  to  which  the  greateft  part  of  our 
bell  oats  arc  generally  fent.  The  peas  and  beans  were  fhort  in  the 
llraw,  but  well  podded,  and  may  be  reckoned  nearly  an  average  crop. 

Turnips  fuffered  materially  from  the  extreme  drought,  urjon  all 
dry  foils  ;  and  though  the  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  were  the 
falvation  of  a  great  many  crops,  yet  there  were  many  others  that  did 
not  recover  the  check  they  had  received,  and  afterwards  becarrie  mil- 
dewed. No  doubt  there  are  fome  remarkably  good  ones,  yet  it  is 
generally  confidered  that  turnips  are  below  an  average  crop;  and  fuch 
as  are  good  are  now  felhng  from  8l.  to  9I.  an  acre.  Potatoes  are  alfo 
confidered  as  a  failing  croj). 

The  markets  for  hve  llock  arc  ilill  very  good,  though  fomothing 
lower  than  the  prices  of  lall  year.  Beef  is  exptfled  to  be  a  fcarce  article 
next  fpring,  and  is  already  advancing.  A  number  of  buyers  appeared 
yefterday  at  Wooler  fair,  and  prices  revived,  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of 
our  fheep  breeders. OBober  1 8. 

Letter  from  a  TorlJlAre  Farmer^  Odoher  20th. 

*  The  dry  weather  greatly  injured  our  tnrnipp,  and  the  crop  will  be 
very  indifferent,  though  the  late  rains  have  improved  them  \n  many 
places.  They  have  been  fold  as  high  as  7I.  iot«.  per  Engllfh  acre,  to 
be  eaten  with  fheep  upon  the  ground.  Our  hay  crop  is  good,  and  well 
got;  but,  as  we  have  no  after-grafs  (fog),  and  as  many  people  are 
already  under  the  neceflity  of  giving  hay  to  their  cattle,  prices  may  foon 
be  expeded  to  be  high.  The  wheat  crop  is  good  ;  io  is  barley  :  bu: 
oats  and  beans  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  Jail  year's 
crop.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  has  been  put  in  upon  the  fallows  ;  and 
we  are  bufy  preparing  the  clover  leas.  Wool  is  on  the  advance;  but 
every  other  thing  appears  to  be  lowering, — rents,  wages,  and  taxes  ex- 
fiepted.  * 

TorkJIjire  ^larterly  Report. 
We  have  had  another  remarkably  fine  harveft  ;  but  the  weather,  from 
the  excefs  and  long  continuance  of  the  drought,  has  been  by  no  means 
fo  favourable  to  the  farmer,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  fuinmer,  as 


might 
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might  have  been  ^\^^ned.  Dry  weather  is  generally  moll  favourable  ts 
the  leading  crop,  wlit-at ;  which,  accordingly,  is  thought  an  unufually 
abundant  crop  :  yet,  fo  great  a  proportion  of  that  grain  has  fuffered 
materially  from  the  mildew,  that  it  cannot  yield,  on  the  whole,  that 
product,  both  in  refpedl  to  quality  and  quantity,  that  was  promifed  by 
the  veiy  flattering  a])pearance  of  the  crops  in  their  earlier  flage  of  ripen- 
ing. However,  many  good  famples  are  fhown  in  tho  markets,  wiiichj 
notwithllanding,  do  not  command  a  price  by  any  means  adequate  to 
-what  might  very  reafonably  have  been  expedted  from  the  great  number 
•f  thofe  of  inferior  forts. 

Barley  and  oats  are  fair  average  crops  ;  but  bean:*  are  very  defeftive 
in  general.  Potatoes  are  not  half  a  crop.  Beil:  wheat  7  s.  6d  ;  bar- 
ley 4s.  ;  oats  3s.  6d.  ;  beans  6s.  per  budiel  of  Wincheilcr.  Potatoes 
^s.  per  bufiiel,  upheapcd.  Apples  28.  to  4s.  per  peck  ;  yet  the  latter 
are  abundant  in  produce. 

Rape  was  not  fown  in  any  great  quantity  in  this  ditlrift,  but  was 
tolerably  pioduttive  of  feed — the  price  about  40I.  per  laft.  Flax  was 
a  good  crop,  and  well  crowned  v/ith  feed,  which  fells  at  about  12s. 
per  bulliel. 

The  unufual  dr^mefs  of  the  feafon  lias  rendered  the  complete  fallow- 
ing of  ilrong  foils  a  perfectly  eafy  operation  :  but,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
the  produce  of  the  turnip  crop  will  be  fcarcely  adequate  to  one  third 
©f  the  common  average.  The  better  fort,  though  fmall  in  root,  are 
felling  to  the  flock-mailers  and  jobbers  at  five  guineas  per  acre  i--  an  ex- 
cellent price  to  the  gi-ower.  We  have  lately  had  a  moderate  fupply  of 
rain  ;  fince  which,  much  wheat  has  been  fown  in  very  good  order,  and 
in  fome  fields  it  already  begins  to  appear  in  blade.  The  young  feeds 
are  not  of  fo  fcanty  a  fward  as  was  expelled  ;  but  there  is  little  or  no 
grafs  either  in  the  paflures  or  meadows.  The  profpc6l  is  rather  gloomy 
to  the  flock-farmer,  as  a  vevj  poor  price  is  offered  for  fuch  flore  cattle 
and  fiieep,  as  he  cannot  hnd  means  of  fupporting  through  the  approach- 
ing winter. 

Cattle  and  fheep  for  flore  are  rapidly  declining  in  price.  Hay  as 
rapidly  rinng,  and  now  feUing  from  61.  to  81.  per  ton.  Fat  cattle  and 
flieep  are  alio  lowering.  Beil  beef  yd.  to  8d.  ;  Mutton,  Veal,  and 
Pork  6d.  to  yd.      Butter  is.  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois. Od.  20. 

Letter  from  London^  Oct,  24. 

*  On  inquiring,  I  find  that  the  bean  crop,  which  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  fmall  one,  turns  out  better  in  feveral  diilritls  than  ori- 
ginally cxpecled  ;  but  flill  it  will  be  defective.  Peas,  on  the  whole, 
are  alfo  below  an  average  ;  but  the  grey  varieties  of  this  grain,  late- 
ly offered  at  market,  are  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  the  fupply  of  both 
greys  and  boilers  was  lafl  week  greater  than  we  have  for  a  long  time 
received.  The  account  of  barleys  is  flill  very  favourable,  and  the 
produce  prcfentcd  is  of  a  fine  quahty.  Wheat  is  not  fo  generally  hurt 
by  b%ht  iui/vl  culde^^;i  as   '.v?^  reported,     The  crop  of  this  grain  is 
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TO  THE  COKDUCTOR  OF  THE    FARMER'S  MAGAZINIi:. 

On  Thrashing  Machines. 

Sir,  l  e  t  t  e  r     ir. 

TN  my  last,  p.  1 28,!  attempted  to  elucidate  the  history  of  thut 
"^  valuable  implement  the  thrashing  machins^  and  made  a  feiv 
remarks  on  the  improYements  suggested  thereupon  by  your 
correspondent,  A. G.  (vol.  III.  p.  428.)  which  I  considered  as  of 
small  importance  eitherto farmers  ormechanics.  Allow  me  now 
to  finish  these  remarks,  and  to  shew,  that  thrashing  ma- 
chines of  a  small  size,  such  as  are  recommended  by  A.  G.  are 
a  real  and  positive  loss  to  the  farmer,  and  that  the  ftail  is  pre- 
ferable to  these  weak,  and  comparatively  pov/erless  imple- 
ments . 

Your    correspondent,    speaking    of    h's    water  macliines, 
says,  that  *  where  the   situation  of  the  ground  would   admit, 

*  I  vx^ould  propose   an    inner    wheel  of  eight  feet   diameter, 

*  mounted  xvith  cast  iron  segments  containing  about  200  teeth, 

*  and  that  this  siiould  turn  a  pinion  attathed  to  the  end  of  the 
'  skutch  containing  about  7  or  8  teeth,'  (which  by  the  bye 
is  too  small)  :   and  adds,  that  *  the  first  motion  communicated 

*  by  water,  or  a  horse,  will  require  to  be  slow,'  but  does  not 
explain  the  degree  of  slowness  necessary  ;  for  want  o^  whicli 
I  cannot  discern  any  utility  in  the  observation.  It  is  clear, 
that  on  the  velocity  of  the  first  moving  power,  the  whole  eiTect 
of  machines,  individually  considered,  must  depend,  and  tliat 
any  errors  committed  iu  the  original  ccn:;truction,  can  hardly 
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afterwards  be  completely  rectified.  Great  mistakes  iiave  arisen 
in  erecting  machines,  from  not  knowing,  or  not  attending  tq 
the  velocity  whicli  the  moving  power  ought  to  have,  so  as  the 
greatest    effect  might  be  produced.     In  an  overshot  wheel, 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  less  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  moving  power,  as  water  only  acts  with  a  relative 
force  ;  for  heavy  bodies  falling  onV  ^6  feet  in  the  first  second 
of  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  . 
was  m.oving  at  that  rate,  the  water  would  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  On  the  contrary,  v»'hen  tlie  wheel  is  standing  and  the  buck- 
ets filled,  the  vrater  then  acts   with  its  v/hole  Vv'eight ;   so  of 
course  there  must  be  a  certain  velocity  of  the  wheel,  where  the 
relative  weight  of  the  water  will  produce  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  niachine,  or  do  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  in  a  given 
space  of  time.     If  your  correspondent  had  pointed  out  what 
this  velocity  ought  to  be  for  wheels  of  different  diameters,  he 
"Wonld  have  performed  a  most  essential  service  ;  but  by  giving 
dimensions  of  wheels  and  pinions,  without  mentioning  the  just 
"vpelocity,  or  even  any  velocity  of  the  moving  power,  no  bene- 
fit can  he  derived  from  his  several  calculations. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  water  machines  is  equally  ap» 
plicablc  to  those  wrought  by  horses.  There  is  a  certain  rate 
per  hour  at  which  horses  ought  to  move,  beyond  which  they- 
ought  not  to  be  driven  ;  and  from  this  rate,  all  the  other  move- 
ments fail  to  be  regulated.  Here  I  may  notice  what  your  cor- 
respondent says  concerning  long  levers.  He  says,  that  if  the. 
lever  is  increased  one-third  i?i  lengthy  one  horse  ivill perform 
nearly  the  same  ivor^  as  two  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  any  of 
your  readers  build  their  faith  upon  this  statem.ent,  they  will 
find  themselves  miserably  deceived.  In  very  small  circles  a 
horse  draws  witliin  the  tangent  to  the  circle,  ard  there  is  a 
loss  of  power  in  the  direction  of  the  draught,  and  an  increased 
pressure  upon  the  axis ;  but  in  such  circles  as  are  commonly 
used  for  tlirashing  machines,  the  deviation  of  the  draught  line 
from  the  tangent  is  so  very  small,  that  the  loss  of  power  is 
frilling-  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  admits  of  ma- 
thematical demonstration;  as  also  the  consequences  produced 
by , increasing  the  length  of  the  lever,  it  being  a  well  knov/n 
principle,  that  whatever  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  timc^ 
From  these  things  suffer  me  to  I'cmark,  that  the  observations 
of  your  correspondent  liaye  not  been  duly  considered  by  him  ; 
for  instead  of  conveying  instruction,  they  really  tend  to  mis- 
lead. 

I  am  al:^o  inclined  to  thinii  that  tliere  has  been  some  mistake 
In  what  he  relates  concerning  the  power  of  a  fly  on  the  cn.l  of 
■•^  ■  '  the 
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ihe  skutch,  and  believe  that  whenever  the  experiment  Is  accii* 
ratelj  repeated,  the  result  will  be  found  dilFerent  from  whut 
is  stated- 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  tlie  last  point  in  view,  and  sliew,  that 
thrashing  machines  of  small  size  arc  a  real  and  positive  loss 
tp  the  Airmer  ;  and  that  the  fiail  is  preferable  to  these  weak, 
and  comparatively  powerless  implements. 

Here  I  may  remark,  that  your  correspondent  appears  a  warna 
advocate  for  small  machines,  but  neglects  to  describe  a  singls 
benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  such  erections.  Thrashing 
machines  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  *  both   as 

*  a  saving  of  time,  and  manual  labour,  and  also  on  account  of 
^  the   superior  manner  in  which  they  detach  tlie  whole  grain 

*  from  the  straw;'  but  whether  these  objects  are  to  be  gain- 
ed by  employing  machines  wrought  by  one  horse  or  two  horses 
is  not  to  be  learned  from  the  paper  under  consideration.  To 
file  it  appears,  that  no  saving  of  time  or  labour  can  take  place 
from  such  erections  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  questioned,  whether 
grain  can  be  separated  from  the  straw  in  a  superior  manner  by 
jhe  strokes  which  they  are  capable  of  giving. 

Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  machine  employed,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that,  at  all  events,  one  man  is  required  to  feed  it,  and  that 
another,  or  at  least  a  boy,  is  required  to  drive  the  horse,  or 
horses  that  are  yoked  to  the  implement.  In  these  instances 
the  like  expence  is  incurred,  whether  one  horse  or  six  horses 
are  employed,  which  makes  a  ditference  in  favour  of  the  large 
machine  of  at  least  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  each  day  it 
is  employed  ;  seeing  that  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  will  be 
thrashed  by  it  in  one  day  as  is  done  by  the  otlier  in  six  days, 
and  probably  the  separation  will  take  place  in  a  more  complete 
snanner :  To  this  must  be  added  the  saving  gained  below 
stairs  in  the  wages  of  those  employed  to  remove  the  strav/and 
riddle  the  grain ;  for  you  must  have  one  man  or  woman  for  eacli 
of  these  departments  in  the  smallest  machine,  and  two  are 
quite  sufficient  for  the  largest  that  is  used.  A  like  dif- 
ference perhaps  arises  in  the  wages  of  those  employed  to  open 
out  the  corn,  and  hand  it  to  the  feeder  ;  all  which,  n-hea 
added  together,  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty  shillings 
iupon  every  Mtj  bolls  of  grain  thrashed  in  favour  of  the 
larcre  machine,  even  admitting  that  the  work  is  equally  well 
done  in  both  cases. 

I  am  aware,  that  though  the  above  statement  sufficiently 
proves  the  superiority  of  large  machines  over  small  ones,  yet 
still  it  does  not  make  out  that  the  latter  are  a  loss  to  the  far- 
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mer,  or  that  the  flail  is  the  preferable  implement.     This  sub- 
ject shall  therefore  now  receive  my  attention. 

Your  correspondent  says,  that  *  in  Leicestershire,    where 
*■  the  power  of  a  horse  has  been  added  to  these  small  machines, 

*  they  will  thrash  about  a  quarter  of  corn  in  two  hours,  and 
'  that  they  are  there  found  to  answer  for  moderately  sized 

*  farms.'  Tne  quantity  here  given  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
pecks  per  hour  of  all  grains,  but  taking  it  at  a  boll,  w^hich  I 
believe  is  very  near  the  truth,  I  have  a  foundation  on  which 
the  following  calculations  may  be  built. 

I  have  already  sliewn,  that  twenty  shillings  on  every  fifty 
bolls  of  grain  thrashed  is  lost  to  the  farmer  who  uses  a  small 
machine,  in  the  single  article  of  wages  ;  and  shall  now  state 
the  relative  expence  of  thrashing  by  a  small  machine  and 
by  the  flail. 

In  the  case  of  the  Machine. 

Value  of  horse  labour  for  one 

day  --  ^.040 

A  boy  to  drive  -  010 

A  man  to  feed  the  machine  016 

A  woman  to  riddle  the  grain  007 

A   woman    to    open    out    the 

sheaves  -  -  007 

Prime  cost  of  the  machine  £.  2)S     ^     ^ 


Interest  upon  this  sum  at  ten 

per  cent,  £•  3 

Tear  and  wear  per  annum  2    10     o 


10     o 


I- 

Suppose  that  the  farm  upon 
which  the  machine  is 
wrought  shall  produce  300 
bolls  of  grain  per  amiura, 
which,  at  8  bolls  per  day, 
requires  thirty -two  days  and 
an  half  to  thrash  it ;  inde, 
the  interest  of  capital,  and 
tear  and  wear  amounts  pe^ 
day  to  -  - 
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Wliich,  upon  the  supposition  that  eight  bolls  are  tlirash- 
eJ  per  day,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  amounts  to  one 
shilling  and  fivepencc  per  boll.  Now,  as  corn  can  be  thrashed 
by  the  flail  at  less  than  one  shilling  per  boll  on  an  average,  the 
loss  attendant  upon  small  machines  does  not  require  furthei: 
demonstration. 

I  may  here  add,  that  from  an  attentive  examination  of  ma- 
ny tlirashing  instruments  of  different  powers,  1  am  satisfied 
that  a  boll  per  hour  for  every  horse  employed,  is  a  fair  ave- 
rage calculation  of  the  quantity  of  grain  thrashed  by  these  ma- 
chines. No  doubt  but  tliat,  in  particular  seasons,  with  short 
straw  and  fine  grain,  a  greater  quantity  Vv'iil  be  beat  out,  but 
still,  as  a  general  principle,  the  above  ma}^  be  held  as  nearly 
eqtial  to  the  ordinary  produce.  I  have  seen  fifteen  bolls  th rain- 
ed in  one  hour  with  six  horses,  but  always  found  a  great  de- 
duction must  be  made  when  a  regular  journey  is  taken,  inde- 
pendent of  the  V7aste  of  time  which  unavoidably  happens.  In 
some  seasons,  also,  the  siraw  is  so  long,  and  the  grain  so  un- 
productive, that  few  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  managing 
these  machines,  will  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  assum- 
ing a  boll  per  hour  for  every  horse  employed  as  a  fair  result 
of  thrashing  machine  labour  ;  I  am  rather  afraid,  that  some 
will  consider  it  as  exagr;erated. 

I  have  hitlierto  argued  the  question,  as  if  small  machines 
were  capable  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  in  a  suf- 
ficient way.  As  this  however  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied,  allow  me  to  state 
my  sentiments  in  a  cursory  way,  and  to  express  a  wish  that 
some  of  your  correspondents,  practically  concerned  in  the  v/ork- 
ing  of  such  machines,  would  correct  me  w^hen  I  am  wrong,  and 
eincidate  the  subject  with  more  perspicuity. 

In  my  last  letter  it  was  stated,  that  a  velocity  not  less  than 
two  thousand  feet  per  minute  of  the  circumference  of  the 
drum,  or  cylinder,  was  required  to  ensure  perfect  thrashing, 
and  that  the  best  machines  even  exceeded  that  pitch  consider- 
ably :  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  a  small  macliine  is  uncapable  of 
sustaining  such  velocity,  at  least  those  I  have  inspected  were 
neither  wrought  at  that  rate,  nor  were  they  calculated  for  il;^ 
in  any  single  point.  To  give  velocity  to  a  machine  slenderly 
coastructed  is  almost  physically  impracticable  ;  at  least,  if 
given,  the  machine  is  exposed  to  utter  destruction,  a  circum- 
stance deserving  much  attention  in  the  construction  of  every 
machine,  whatever  be  its  size. 

According  to  the  ideas  which  occur  to  me  upon  the  subject, 
two  things  deserve  attention  in  the  construction  of  small  ma- 
chines, in  order  to  render  them,  if  not  profitable  implements, 
U  u  u  3  Jit 
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at  Ifcast  capable  of  threshing  sufliciently,  though  at  an  increased 
expence.  These  are  either  to  shorten  the  cvlinder  in  a  pro- 
portionable degree  to  the  extent  of  the  impelhng  power,  or  to 
lessen  its  diameter,  which  will  allow  every  other  part  of  the 
fabric  to  be  in  like  manner  diminished.  This  last  mode  ha» 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  in  the  construction  of  small  machines, 
though  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  principle,  upon  which  it  i» 
founded,  is  erroneous  ;  at  any  rate,  it  can  only  answer  where 
■the  unthrashed  grain  is  thinly  passed  through  the  feeding  roll- 
ers, as  the  closeness  of  the  beaters  would  choke  the  cylinder, 
and  impede  the  operations  of  the  mpchine.  The  other  plan 
I  think  better  of,  vi'z..  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  cylinder  ex- 
actly to  the  force  employed  to  work  the  machine,  in  which 
v/ay  as  much  velocity  may  be  safely  used  as  is  practicable 
■with  machines  of  the  largest  size,  provided  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  are  constructed  in  a  sufficient  manner.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  the  cylinder  ought  to  be  of  the  usual  di- 
•meter,  but  not  to  exceed  15  inches  in  length  for  a  one  hors© 
power,  and  proportionally  more,  as  the  draught  is  augmented. 
"With  such  a  cylinder  you  may  feed  as  thick  in  as  is  common- 
ly practised,  and  you  make  up  in  thickness  of  feeding  for  thifc 
increased  breadth  occupied  upon  the  board  when  the  diam.e- 
tcr  is  only  reduced.  Such  a  cylind^-.r  would  stand  more  fa- 
tigue, and  be  in  less  danger  of  breaking,  than  a  long  slender 
one.  To  be  sure  it  would  be  an  aukward  business  to  see  it 
At  woik;  but  be  this  as  it  m.ay,  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  du- 
Tablest  of  all  small  machines  ;  though  in  point  of  profit,  I 
believe  they  are  all  in  one  predicament. 

I  ought  to  have  noticed  a  circumstance  which  renders  thfc^ 
^ail  superior  to  small  machines,  and  that  is,  that  where  hand 
labour  is  used  for  thrashing,  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sheaf 
is  tiirashcd,  whereas,  in  passing  through  a  machine,  every  inch 
of  the  straw  receives  the  same  beating  as  is  given  to  the  ear, 
where  the  grain  has  its  residence.  This,  especially  when  strong 
rank  wheat  coaies  to  be  thrashed,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  thrashing  of  the  w4iole  straw  certaiuly  occasions 
an  extra  quantity  of  produce,  but  this  can  only  be  profitably 
gained  by  using  powerful  im.plements  ;  for  v/here  small  one^ 
are  used,  the  increased  produce  is  eaten  up  "hy  the  increased 
labour.  Upon  a  farm  of  small  size,  where  only  one  or  two 
ploughs  arc  kept,  the  occupier  often  threshes  a  good  deal  of 
the  grain  himself,  at  least  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine 
«vcry  truss  of  the  straw  ;  none  of  wliich  things  can  possibly 
happen  where  the  concern  is  extensive.  Upon  small  farms, 
5iieh  as  apt:  of  lt»€  siac  ^wdef««ttd«<i  upon  bj  youj  ccrrcspon- 
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deiu,  machines  cannot  be  used  with  advantage,  and  seldom 
will  they  niike  a  gresiter  return  than  is  gained  from  the  tiuil 
under  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to. 

Perhaps  upoii  every  f^rm  where  six  or  more  horses  arc  re*, 
gularly  employed  in  field  labour,  machines  may  be  advan- 
tageously used.  The  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  such  si- 
tuations becomes  an  object  of  importance,  suTicient  to  induce 
the  occupier  to  erect  a  machine  of  considerable  powers.  In 
fact,  the  difference  of  expence  lies  all  in  the  original  out- 
lay, wliich  in  few  cases  can  exceed  forty  or  fifty  pouiids,  and 
is  soon  reimbursed  by  the  after  savings.  I  believe  that  eve- 
ry person,  really  coiu^ersant  v.ith  thrashing  machine  work,  en- 
tertains ideas  of  a  sim.ilar  kind  ;  for  small  machines  seem  to  be 
sought  after  only  in  those  districts  where  machinery  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  are  soon  given  up  in  favour  of  more 
powerful  implements  :  even  Cotterel's  gigs  got  footing  in 
East  Lothian  at  an  early  st?.ge,  though  it  is  not  consistent 
with  my  knowledge  that  one  of  them  now  remains. 

The  most  useful  and  thrifty  machines  are  those  that  require 
a  complete  set  of  hands  to  work  them,  where  none  are  idle^ 
but  all  properly  occupied,  and  so  arranged  as  to  carry  on  the 
work  regularly.  The  feeder  being  the  most  expensive  of  the 
whole,  it  is  a  primary  object  to  have  the  cylinder  of  sufficient 
length  to  match  the  compass  of  his  atms  ;  in  general  cases, 
feur  feet  and  an  half  is  the  size  adopted,  few  men  being  capa- 
ble of  spreading  the  unthrashed  com  over  a  bdard  of  greater 
bounds,  especially  if  the  straw  is  short.  The  other  hands  re- 
quired are  two  w^omen  to  riddle  the  grain,  and  take  charge  of 
the  fanners  ;  two  boys  to  open  the  sheaves  and  hand  them  toi 
the  feeder  ;  two  men  to  remove  the  straw,  and  one  to  drive 
the  horses  :  These  I  call  a  complete  set  of  hands.  If  the  work 
is  such  as  to  require  fewer,  a  loss  is  sustained  in  some  shape 
or  other,  and  seldom  is  a  greater  number  necessary  to  manage 
tlie  seyeral  departments. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  surprise  at  yout  correspondent  speak- 
ing so  much  concerning  hand  machines,  as  every  attempt  of  that? 
nature  has  altogether  failed.  One  of  my  friends  in  England 
believed  tiiat  he  had  hit  upon  a  proper  plan  for  a  hand  ma- 
thine,  and  in  1795  actually  took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention. 
He  was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  he  had  committed  aa 
act  of  folly,  and  after  being  a  round  sum  out  of  pccket,  fairly 
acknowledged  his  error.  In  truth,  no  hand  machine  is  ade- 
quate to  the  arduous  task  of  separating  corn  from  the  straw  * 
If  a  horse  power  is  substituted,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  buC 
tkat  thrashing  B^aj  be  executed  ;  though,  ©n  the  other  hand^ 

1?  t«  u  A  I  a«^ 
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J  am  equally  Satisfied,  that  the  attendant  disadvantages  will 
effectually  prevent  such  from  being  general] j  used. 

Before  I  finish,  permit  me  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to  such 
as  have  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  madiine,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  several  operations.  In  many  instan- 
ces good  machines  have  been  entirely  spoiled  by  impro- 
per management ;  therefore,  a  thorough  bred  feeder  should  In 
the  first  place  be  sought  after.  The  feeder  is,  in  fact,  the  direc- 
tor of  tlie  whole  work,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  activity  he  possesses  will  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking be  regulated.  A  corn  miller  is  thought  to  require  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  before  a  mill  is  committed  to  his  care  ; 
but  a  thrashing  miller  is  often  taken  from  the  plough,  and  en- 
trusted witii  an  office  that  requires  as  much,  if  not  more  know- 
ledge and  dexterity.  In  a  v^ord,  much  loss  has  been  sustain- 
ed from  employing  utiexperienced  hands.  This  was  sensibly 
felt  at  the  outset,  and  must  still  take  place  in  every  district, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  where  machines  are  not  cus- 
tomarily ui-ed.  The  feeder's  office,  simply  considered  of  itself, 
is  not  a  ditilcult  one,  but  v/lien  it  is  remembered,,  that  the  care 
of  the  vv^hole  machinery  lies  upon  him,  it  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  servant  of  superior  abilities  ought  to  oc- 
cupy that  office,  especially  in  the  case  of  nevr  erections.  In 
England,  where,  except  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts^ 
the  thrashing  macliineis  hardly  known,  the  abov^e  caution  mav  be. 
particularly  useful;  for  I  have  it  from  good  authoritv,that  there 
even  a  pair  of  fanners  were  laid  aside,  merely  because  the 
people  eniployed  to  work  them  did  not  know  how  to  place 
the  riddles  and  to  temper  the  implement* 

Thus  I  have  given  you  my  impartial  opinion  of  your  cor- 
respondent A.  G.'s  communication  ^  and  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
I  eannot  discover  one  fact  or  observation  therein,  which 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  tlirs^hing  machines,  or  which 
encreases  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  already  possessed 
by  the  country,  respecting  that  valuable  implement. 

J  am.  Sir,  yours,  &-c. 

Arator. 

P.  S,  In  cai;e  of  objections  being  made  to  the  charge  of  lo 
per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  a  thrashing  machine,  when  an  al- 
lowance is  given  for  tear  and  wear,  I  think  proper  to  add,, 
that  as  one  half  of  that  charge  is  reqiilred  to  defray  the  ordi- 
nary interest,  the  remainder  will  serve  as  a  stock-fund,, 
whence  a  new  machine  may  be  erected,  when  the  old  one  is 
woni  out  ;  the  allowance  for  tear  and  wear  being  merely  in- 
tended for  defraying  the  expeiices  oi  repairing  the  implement, 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  considerable. 

TO 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  dijlrict  of  Lam/?ier?nuir\  in  Eajl  Lothian,  draivnt 
up  in  l']()^yfro?H  the  communications  of  several  Farmers.'^ 

The  southern  part  of  East  Lothian  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous, and  usually  called  Lamniermuir.  This  di.-^trlcr,  on  tht 
cast,  ccnimeiiccj  a  lit!:le  to  the  westward  of  Old  Hamstocks, 
and  runs  from  east  to  west,^  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
count)-,  part  of  it  even  stretching  into  the  County  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  It  may  be  about  18  miles  in  lenoth,  end  from  twij 
to  eight  miles  in  breadth. 

Tlie  general  soil  is  muir  or  moss^  mixed  with  ear'u),  la 
various  proportions.  Upon  the  top  of  Lammcrla.\v,  iiopes- 
hill,  ^Mayshiel,  and  other  high  grounds,  the  soil  is  almost  in- 
tirely  mess;  and  where  it  proJorninateSy  few  plants  except 
heath  are  to  be  found.  In  lower  situations,  where  there  is 
a  greater  proportion  of  earth,  grasses  of  various  kinds  make 
their  appearance  ;  but  the  moss  has  hitherto  baflled  all  thc 
atterapts  of  the  husbandman.  In  soils  where  it  prevails,  even 
after  a  complete  dressing  of  Lime  and  Dung,  t\\Q  most  flat- 
tering appearances  have  ended  in  an  abortion.  Sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  improvement  are,,  however^  entertained  at  this 
time  from  Philosophy  and  Chemfstryy  generously  advancing 
to  the  ard  of  the  husbandman  j  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
soil,  whicli  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  perfectly  un- 
improveable,  may,  now  from  the  assistance  of  such  powerful 
auxiliaries,  be  rendered  valuable  to  its  proprietors. 

The  climate  of  the  district,  from  height  of  situation,  is 
backward  and  cold.  In  winter,  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  covered  w^ith  snow,  which,  in  some'  seasons,  wdll  continue 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  farmers  are  then  obliged  to 
feed  their  sheep,  to  prevent  them  from  starving  j  and  often 
te  remove  them  to  the  lower  parts  of  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire. In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  a  great  deal  more 
rain  falls  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  High  winds  are 
also  frequent,  or  rather,  from  the  face  of  the  country,  are  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  Lammer- 
muir  Farmer  struggles  with  numerous  diiliv.ulties,  and  that  his 
situation  is  extremely  hazardous. 

The  property  of  this  district  is  divided  amongst   eighteen 
heritors,  none  of  whom  reside  within  its   bounds.     The  size 
lof  farms  is  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for   a  century- 
past ; 

*  This  paper  was  originally  intended  for  the  Last  Lothian  agri- 
cultural  survey,  but  for  reasons   unnecesiifN  to  be  mentioned,  was 
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past ;  and  considered  as  store  farms,  are  certainly  too  amall. 
Few  can  conveniently  keep  three  flocks,  which  is  reckoned 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  breeding;  and  those,  who  at- 
tempt it,  have  their  (locks  so  small,  tliat  much  unnecessary 
expence  is  incurred  from  herding  them. 

'ilie  quantity  of  ground  that  has  at  different  times  beea 
under  the  plough  is  so  great,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it 
was  to  extirpate  the  heath,  what  could  be  the  inducement. 
In  wet  seasons  the  corn  crops  seldom  arrive  at  maturity.  In 
1782  heavy  losses  v/ere  sustained  from  a  total  failurr 
«f  the  crop,  which,  in  many  places,  vvas  not  thouglit  worthy 
of  being  thrashed. 

The  grain  principally  cultivated  is  oats,  different  kinds  of 
which  have  of  late  been  introduced,  and  these,  from  ripening 
more  early,  have  been  of  material  advantage.  The  new  va- 
rieties are,  ist.  Red  Oats,  v/hich  are  good  in  the  grain,  and  d» 
not  easily  shake.  They  require  tlie  ground  to  be  in  good  heart, 
or  the  straw  will  be  scanty,  but  where  proper  cultivation  is 
attended  to,  they  are  a  great  acquisition  m  a  late  climat*. 
2d,  An  early  sort  of  White  Oats  has  lately  been  brought 
;from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carnwath,  which  do  not  require 
so  fine  a  culture,  and  yield  more  straw.  They  are  not  the 
Best  grain,  but  from  being  very  prolinck  the  deficiency  of 
quality  is  amply  compensated. 

The  dependence  of  the  Lammermuir  farmers  is,  however, 
upon  their  sheep  flocks,  which  of  course  engages  their,  prin- 
cipal attention.  The  kind  bred,  and  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
the  pasture  and  climate,  are  the  black  faced  sheep,  carrying 
wool  of  superior  quality  to  the  Tweedale  sheep.  Hov/ever 
piuch  the  different  kinds  of  fine  wooled  sheep  may  suit  iit 
favourable  climates,  and  richer  pastures,  yet  it  is  presumed 
$he  present  hardy  and  active  breed  will  be  found  most  pro- 
fitable upon  such  grounds  as  Lammermuir.  At  tTie  same  time, 
trials  are  making  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  it  is  said  with  a 
promising  appearance  of  success. 

It  is  always  the  Vvdsh  of  every  Lammermuir  farmer  to 
iave  his  sheep  divided  into  three  flocks,  if  the  size  of  his 
4arm  will  admit,  and  a  distinct  portion  of  ground  set  a- 
pnrt  for  each.  1st,  The  Ewe  flock,  for  whom  is  appropri- 
sited  all  the  lowest  and  best  grass  fields  :  at  the  same  time,  it  . 
is  reckoned  good  management,  to  allow  them  once  a-day,  to 
go  to  the  heights,  *  where  the  heather  grows,  in  v;hich  they 
teem  to  take  great  delight.  The  force  of  custom  is  so  strong- 
with  these  animals,  that,  when  once  used  to  this  poor  plant, 
tihey  will  of  themselves  draw  off  once  a-day  to  it  from  ths 
best  grasses.  Allowing  them  to  do  so,  ia_  supposed  tg  rear 
the.Jiealtkiest  sUeep,  ai^d  b©»t  feedefSi 
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^dlyy  The  Hogs,  or  weaned  lambs,  demand  the  farmer'* 
Oiext  attention.  These  require  a  deep  eartliy  field,  covered 
*vith  strong  grass,  which  will  stand  a  considerable  degree  of 
frost  before  it  breaks  down.  TJiis  is  provincially  styled  a 
hog-fcnce,  and  is  saved  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  at  which  time  the  Lambs  are  removed  to  it. 

^dly.  The  coarsest  and  lowest  grounds  are  by  these  means 
reserved  for  the  ye  Id  Sheep,  viz.  Dinmonts  and  Wedders  i 
and  each  of  these  flocks  require  an  experienced  shepherd  t» 
(attend  them. 

About  the  12th  of  April  is  the  time  the  Ewes  generally  be- 
^in  to  Lamb.  At  that  time  particular  attention  is  necessary, 
«s  the  Ewes  from  weakness,  often  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
both  upon  their  own  accoant  and  that  of  their  lambs.  When 
the  lambs  are  three  weeks  old  ;  the  males  are  castrated,  re- 
«erving  a  few  of  the  best  for  Tups.  About  the  end  of  June, 
the  whole  sheep  are  washed  and  clipped  ;  and  the  lambs  are 
weaned  and  sent  to  pasture  upon  a  portion  of  ground  saved 
from  the  Whitsunday  for  that  purpose,  where  they  remain 
till  removed  to  the  ground  reserved  for  their  winter  pasture. 
When  the  sheep  are  to  be  washed,  grfeatcare  is  necessary  not 
to  overheat  them  when  driving  to  the  pool  ;  as  fatal  effects 
are  often  occasioned  to  flocks  by  plunging  them  too  warm 
into  the  water. 

About  the  first  of  November  is  the  time  when  the  sheep 
are  smeared;  the  salve  used  for  that  purpose,  is  i  pint  of  tarr, 
and  2  pounds  of  butter,  for  8  or  9  sheep.  The  farmer  is  at- 
tentive to  have  this  operation  carefully  performed,  from  a. 
d^-ead  of  the  hazardous  consequences  of  an  imperfect  salving. 

The  draft  ewes  are  sold  semetimes  m  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber,  but  most  generally  during  the  spring  months.  Every 
farmer,  who  wishes  to  have  good  stock,  pays  particular  at- 
tention to  this  business,  and  sells, alongst  with  his  old  ewes,  all 
those  he  reckons  ill  shaped,  or  carrying  c«arse  wool.  By 
attention  to  this,  and  a  careful  selection  of  proper  rarus, 
a  few  years  perseverance  produces  great  alterations  in  a 
'flock. 

The   Wedders   are  likewise  sold  about  the  first  of  April, 
'to  make  room  for  the  hogs,  which  are  then  sent  to  the  yeld 
^flock  ;    the  ewes^  requiring  both  the  hog  pasture    and  their 
own,  while  the  iambs  are  upon  them. 

From  the  lotli  May  to  the  loth  October,  the  ewe  flock 
is  folded  during  tlie  night,  but  the  other  flocks  remain,  the 
whole  season,  upon  the  open  pasture  of  the  high  gromids. 
■The  ewes  are  milked,  from  the  time  the  lambs  are  taken  oS' 
t4«»>  tiH  about  t-he  aud«lle  of  August;    which   produces   a 
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considerable  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  cheese  is 
both  used  at  home,  and  sold  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 
The  butter  is  all  needed,  t©  mix  amongst  the  tarr,  for  salving 
the  sheep. 

Some  cattle  are  bred  in  the  district ;  but  not  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity.  They  are  of  various  breeds  :  Some  of  ^them 
good,  but,  in  general,  little  attention  ia  paid  to  this  article'  of 
farm  stock. 

Wages  to  farm  servants  are  much  the  same  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  district  as  in  the  low  country,  viz.  15  bolls 
of  oats,  barley  and  pease,  with  a  cow's  grass,  &:c.  In  other 
parts,  vearly  servar.ts  have  12  bolls  of  the  dliferent  grains, 
with  pasture  for  ^6  sheep.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
fewer  inhabitants  are  in  Lammermuir  at  present  than  in 
former  times.  But  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  cause 
for  any  decrease  of  population. 

The  roads  leading  thro'  this  district  have,  till  of  late,  been 
>ery  little  attended  to.  At  present,  those  from  Dantskin  to 
Kil-pallet  burn,  and  from  Garvald  to  Dunse,  are  in  tolerable 
repair.  Few  of  the  rest  have  ever  got  a  shilling  laid  out 
upon  them,  the  whole  .of  the  statute  money  having  been  ap- 
plied upon  roads  situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county. 

The  above  is   a  short  description   of  the   present  state  of 
lammermuir,  and  of  the  mode  of  farm  management  therein 
practised.    We  shall  now,  in  a  few  words,  point  out  the  ob-' 
stacles  to  its  improvement,  and  how  they  may  be  removed. 

As  in  most  of  the  farms  there  is  some  good  dry  ara- 
ble land,  the  first  obstacle  to  improvements  arises  from 
a  want  of  inclosures.  Some  Farmers  have  of  late  raised 
excellent  crops  both  of  clover  and  turnips  ;  but  to  their 
great  mortification,  have  often  had  them  destroyed  by  their 
flocks,  from  the  want  offences.  The  common  muir  pasture 
are  so  dead  and  withered,  during  the  winter  months,  that 
the  sheep  are  quite  restless,  to  get  any  sort  of  green  food;  and 
if  they  once  taste  turnips,  their  avidity  increases  after  every 
u;ratific:uion. 

The  arable  land  m  each  farm,  which  is  at  present  worn  out 
with  long  tillage,  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being  laid 
in  grass  a  few  years,  or  by  raising  turnips  and  clover,  for 
the  support  of  the  farm  stock.  The  greatest  improvement 
that  can  be  suggested,  is  to  inclose  such  grounds,  otherwise 
the  tenant  must  hold,  whatever  improvement  he  carries  on 
upon  tliem,  by  such  a  precarious  tenure,  that  he  will  scarcely 
be  at  the  trouble  of  stepping  out  of  the  old  beaten  path.  It 
is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  respective  proprietors,  to 
have  all  ^uch  fields,  as  are  above  described,  completely   in- 
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closed,  by  n'hicii  tlieir  value  will  be  greatly  irxrcase.l,  gc 
the  farmers  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  raise  tamips  and 
hay,  for  suppoiting  the  flocks  during  tlie  iucleinent  \Ainter 
months.  1  liis  should  be  done  bj'  allowing  the  tenant  a 
complete  reimbursement,  at  the  expiration  of  Iiis  lease, 
for  all  inclosures  that  are  then  in  a  fenclble  situation  ; 
or  should  be  done  by  the  Proprietors  at  their  own  expcnct, 
upon  the  tenant  becoming  bound,  to  pay  a  reasonabh  inter- 
est, during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  for  money  so  expended. 
It  is  well  known  that  several  proprietor:^  insist,  in  such  a  case, 
for  seven  and  a-half  per  cent,  which  is  highly  unreasonable ;  for 
if  the  tenant  is  bound  to  leave  them  in  a  sufficient  state  to 
his  successor,  the  repairs  can  never  revert  upon  the  proprie- 
tor ;  a.nd  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  an  increase  of  rent  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence,  if  this  mode  of  improvement  has  been 
judiciously  executed. 

Lime  has  been  found  to  produce  material  advanta^;;es  in 
many  parts  of  this  district.  Every  encouragement  ought 
therefore  to  be  held  out,  so  as  it  may  be  extensively  used. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  encouragement  offered  than  giving 
suitable  attention  to  the  making  of  good  roads  ;  for,  at  this 
time,  the  expence  of  carriage  is  sufficient  to  deter  the  most 
part  of  tenants  from  so  beneficial  a  practice.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Lammermuir  roads  can  even  be  so  good  as 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  county ;  but  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  least,  have  an  equitable  claim,  that  the  money  produced 
by  the  statute  work,  within  the  bounds  of  the  district,  should 
be  expended  there,  and  not  carried  to  roads  v/here  they  have 
little  or  no  interest.  '  N. 


\Wishing  to  "jcind  up  the  tyth  contronjci^sy,  we  take  the 
earliest  opportuiiity  of  inserting  the  folloiving  Reply  to 
/^f  Answers  of  IMrT.  S.  ///  our  last  number -,  and  entertain-^ 
ingan  opinion  that  a  regulation  of  tythes,  ho'cvcver  neces^ 
sary,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  preseiit  state  of  public 
affairsy  it  appears  expedient  to  ivavc  the  question  till  a 
fitter  opportunity  occurs.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that, 
as  this  burden  is  ackjiovjledged,  on  all  hands,  to  bg  a  great 
obstacle  to  agricultural  ifuprovemefit,  every  true  friend 
to  his  country,  must  ardently  long  for  the  return  cf peace, 
when  this  and  other  iinportant  subjects  may  he  calmly  and 
seriously  in'uestigated.~\ 

TO 
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T»    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZIN». 
Reply  to  Mr  T.  S,  on  Tythes  *. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr  T.  S.  has  either  fallen  intoi 
%  radical  error  concerning  tjthes,  or  is  determined  not  to  un^ 
derstand  the  principles  upon  which  I  combated  that  tax.  Iii 
Taj  first  letter,  p.  6i,  I  shewed,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  an  exaction  in  kind  ;  and  demon-^ 
strated  that  tythe,  though  at  first  sight  an  equal  burden,  was, 
in  reality,  the  most  unequal  tax  in  the  kingdom.  I  then  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  commuting  this  tax  ;  v/hich,  in  mj  humble 
opinion,  silenced  the  objections  offered  hy  him  and  others 
against  a  commutation.  This  plan,  the  result  of  much  deli- 
"beration,  tended  to  benefit  the  tythe-holder,  because  it  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  share  of  every  advantage  which  might  arise 
from  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  permitted 
proprietors  to  reap  the  full  value  of  their  respective  proper- 
ties, which  cannot  be  got  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
secured  the  tenantry  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of 
the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  kept  the  whole  manure  upon 
the  premises,  instead  of  allowing  the  soil  to  be  \(ig9}\Y  robbed 
of  a  tenth  of  its  food.  In  a  word,  it  removed  all  the  trouble 
And  discontent  which  for  ages  has  accompanied  an  exaction  in 
kind,  and  enabled  every  agriculturist  to  cultivate  his  land  in 
the  most  approved  way,  without  subjecting  industry  to  a  tax 
levied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  occupier. 

In  the  answer  to  my  observations,  none  of  these  things  seem 
to  have  been  considered  by  Mr  T.  S.  He  is  so  enveloped 
with  ideas  of  private  interest,  as  altogether  to  neglect  the 
prosperity  of  the  public,  though  it  was  upon  this  broad  footing 
that  my  arguments  rested.  Tlic  principles,  upon  which  I  sup- 
ported a  commutation,  were,  that  agriculture  would,  by  such 
a  measure,  be  greatly  benefited  ;  and,  of  course,  the  interest 
of  every  class  concerned  therein,  whether  tythe-holdefs,  pro- 
prietors, or  farmers,  would  be  much  advanced.  Whether  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  myself  understood,  or 
whether  the  subject  is  embraced  on  too  large  a  scale  for  your 
correspondent's  comprehension,  cannot  at  this  time  be  ascer- 
tained j  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  passages  of  the  answers  ap- 
ply to  the  real  question.  He  says  a  good  deal  about  right  and 
wrong  ;  about  the  extent  of  tythes,  and  the  tenure  upon  which 
t3iey  arc  held  ;  and,  in  fact,  argues  the  question,  as  if  I  had 
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proposed  to  deprive  the  tjthc-holders  cf  their  property,  Tvlthw 
out  ,  iving  full  value  ^n  lieu  of  it.  1  certainly,  however,  ad- 
mitted their  right,  and  prop'  jed  a  full  and  complete  remu- 
tierat'on.  I  valued  tjtbes  at  ?.  just  price,  and  mo^t  vvillinglj' 
allowed  the  ov.rcrs  to  participate  of  all  the  after  profits. 

Whether  tjthes  are  to  be  considered  as  a  rea]  estate,  or  as 
a  tax  or  rent-charge  upon  the  estate,  are  questions,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  of  little  moment  ;  seeing  that  every  proprietor  in  Eng- 
land may  imitate   the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  lay  waste  his 
property,  if  he  chnscs.     The  fact  is,  that  tythe  is  a  tax  up- 
on produce,  and  only  exigible  when  produce  is  raised.     It  is 
something  similar  to  the  old  income  tax,   which  was  levied 
upon  the  incom.e  of  the  p?^yer,  and  did  not  affect  Iiis  property 
in  the  most  distant  manner.      Precisely  in  the  lilvC  way,  does' 
the  tythe-tax  operate.      If  you  raise  ten  bolls,  or  rather  ten 
quarters  of  grain  j  or  breed  ten  calves,  and  so  forth,  you  must 
give  one  of  each,  or  pay  the  value  of  it,  to  the  person  who  is 
possessed  of  the  right,  whether  he  be  a  layman  or  a  clergy- 
man.    That  a  payment  of  this  nature  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  same  light  as  it  the  receiver  actually  possessed 
a  given  share  of  the  estate  from  whici!  the  grain  and  calves^ 
&:c.  were  produced,  can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained.  The 
proprietor  of  the  land  m^ay  sell  every  inch  of  it,  if  he  is  not 
tied  up  by  legal  restraints.     Nay,  he  can  sell  the  very  spot: 
upon  which  the  grain,  calves,  &:c.  were  produced  ;  so   con- 
sequently   has   no    partner    in    the  estate.      No  doubt  he  is 
liable,  by    the    laws    of  the    land,    to    a  pay    the    tenth    of 
what  produce  he  may  raise,  to   the  tythe-holder  ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  charge  Upon  the  premises,  irrsposed  bylaw,  in  or- 
der to  defray  the  expence  of  certain  public  purposes.     But  as 
We  fully  agree  in  the  extent  of  tJie  right,  it   were  folly  to 
waste  v/ords  upon  the  nature  of  it.      The  difference   betwixt 
us  lies  conceriiing  the  pov/er  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  the  right  ;   that  is,  whether  with  justice  the  tax 
can  be  changed  from  a  tentli  of  the  produce,  to  an  annual 
payment  in  money,  according  to  the  rents  charged  upon  the 
respective  properties.     I  formerly  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
such  a  commutation  would  promote  the  interest  of  all  par- 
ties ;  and  your  correspondent,  without  denying  my  positions, 
or  attempting  to  invalidate  the  arguments  used  in  support  of 
them,  seems  to  maintain  that  the  consent  of  the  holders   is 
jiccessary  to  make  the  m.easure  just ;  and  that  the  evil  is  not 
£0  great  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference. 

J  observe  in  the  remarks  which  you  have  thought  proper 
to  make  on  Mr  T.  S.'s  answ^ers,  that  you  very  apropos  no- 
tice the  thirlage-bill,  \vhich  undoubtedly  is  in  every  point  a» 
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Tiarlogous   to   the  measure  I  have  recomme-nded.     I  maj  add* 
that  interferences  of  tiiis  kind  are  made  every  day  with  pri- 
vate p-Opcrtj,  many  of  them  assuredly  known   to  your  cor- 
respondent.     Shall.  I  rem^ind  him  of  the  defence-act  passed  in 
last  Session  of  Parliament ;  which  laid  proprietors  under  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  their  property,  whether  they  would 
or  not,  in   order  that  barracks  might  be  erected  thereupon. 
Such    a  measure,  thoug-h  a  stx'ong  one,  did  not  excite  sur- 
prize, because  the  records  of  Parliament  are  full  of  similar 
Instances  of  legislative  interference.     Indeed,  every  road  and 
.  canal  bill  contains  clauses  of  the  like  import ;  and  there  art 
Jew  of  our  great  towns  but  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  soli.- 
cited  public  assistance,  to  -compel  proprietors  to  make  a  sur- 
render of  houses  and  land  for  their  accommodation  and  con- 
venience.    Mr  T.  S.  may  tell  me^  as  he  has  done  already,  in  , 
.the  above  paper,  that  all  these  things  *  proceed  upon  the  un- 
*  deniable   principle,    that  subjects    must  surrender   a  part 
■*  of  their  property  for  the  security  of  the   remainder.'.    I  re- 
joice at  the  concession,  because  it   supports  vcij  argument  in 
xXiQ  amplest  manner.     I  contend^  that  tythes  arc  an  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  same  is  admitted 
hj  my  antagonist ;  therefore,  upon   his  own   prineiples>  the 
tj-thc-system  ought  to  be  amended,  in  order  that  the  country 
may  be  fully  improved.  I  observe  he  marks  the  word  "  part" 
in  Italicks,  as  if  the  .amendriient  could  not  j'Js-tly  go  farther  ; 
"but  this  is  manifestly  a  distinction,  without  a  difference,  and 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  South'  Bridge  of  Edin- 
hurgh  y  where  numberless  proprietors  had  to  reliuquisli  their 
rvhole  heritable  property,  in  order  that  the  good  town  might 
i)e  ornamented  iirvd  improved.     1  have  already  given  my  opi- ' 
Jiion  in  favoms  of  a  full  compensation  being  secured  to  tythe- 
holders  ;  and  this  being  done,  must  maintain  that  a  regulation 
of  tythes  would  be  no  greater  stretch  of  power  than  has  been  • 
a  hundred  thousand  times  exercised. 

In  the  next  place,  I  may  remark,  that  Mr  T.  S.  admits 
that  tythes  are  unfavourfible  to  impro\-ement  ;  therefore 
I* have  a  right  to  infer,  that  unless  he  is  of  opinion  that 
.an  obstacle  to  Liriprovement  should  be  suficred  to  remain, 
he  must  of  course  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  cor- 
recting the  evil,  so  far  as  its  existence  can  be  ascertained. 
Jn  makui'g  this  admission^  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  consequences  ;  for,  to  have  resisted  successfully,  he 
ought  to  have  contended,  as  has  been  done  by  many  others, 
ihat  tj'thes  were  not  an  obstacle  to  improvements,  therefore 
not  calling  for  legislative  .interference.  Perhaps  the  evil  of 
tythes,  like  the  rich  man's  riches,  or  the  poor  man's  poverty, 
bafs  been  exaggerated  3  but  in  the  way  which   he   argues  the 
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question,  this  does  not  merit  consideration.  Tythes  he  al- 
lows to  be  an  evil  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore  a  suitable  re- 
medy ought  immediately  to  be  applied. 

Tliat  tythes  in  the  abstract  arc  a  great  evil  to  the  posses- 
sors of  land,  \vill  not  be  disputed  by  any  person  who  has  re- 
llecteil  seriously  upon  the  subject.  When  exacted  in  kind, 
they  subject  the  occupier  to  numberless  inconveniences,  be- 
sides robbing  the  land  every  tenth  year  of  the  manure  whicii 
should  enrich  and  support  it.  When  exacted  in  money,  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  valuation  of  the  crops,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  burden  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made 
by  the  occupier  ;  therefore,  when  the  slovenly  farmer  pays 
a  small  sum,  his  industrious  neighbour  is  subjected  to  a  heavy 
tax,  merely  because  he  has  cultivated  his  land  in  a  superior 
way.  But  these  things  need  not  at  this  time  be  insisted  upon, 
having  been  fully  discussed  in  my  last.  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  or  which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  the  ex- 
tent of  tythes,  I  apprehend  that  your  correspondent  is  wrong, 
when  he  estimates  them  at  four  millions  and  a  half.  I  may, 
however,  sustain  his  estimate,  for  it  strengthens  my  cause. 
It  would  be  a  curious  circumstance,  were  relief  denied,  be- 
cause the  evil  is  greater  than  was  apprehended. 

I  mentioned  the  happy  effects  of  our  Scottish  system,  and 
he  answers,  that  tythes  were  not  commuted  in  North 
Britain,  nor,  strictly  speaking  (says  he),  are  they  commuted 
at  this  day.  Pray  what  did  the  gentleman  mean  when  he 
gave  you  this  passage  ?  and  did  he  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  proceedings  which  hav^e  taken  place  in  every  cjuarter  of 
the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  act  1633  ?  Have  not 
tythes  been  valued  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  and  can  he  pro- 
duce an  instance  where  they  are  drawn  in  kind  by  the  titular, 
or  by  any  other,  unless  it  be  a  few  vicarage  articles  of  trifling 
extent  ?  That  a  payment  in  grain,  in  lieu  of  tythe,  is  made 
ii^  some  places,  I  readily  admit  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  and 
vary  annually  like  a  tj  the  in  kind,  and  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  always  of  the  same  value,  as  a  mo- 
ney payment.  The  act  of  Parliament  sanctions  a  valuation, 
and  permits  purchases  to  be  made  at  nine  years  amount  of  the 
annual  value,  in  every  case,  except  upon  tlie  crown  lands  ;  iu 
other  words,  those  belonging  to  the  bishops  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  therefore,  if  the  law  is  not  acted  upon,  it  is  the  f^-ult 
of  the  proprietors,  who  enjoy  the  fullest  means  of  procuring 
redress. 

The  account  given  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Reformation, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  concerning  tythes,  is  neither 
fair  nor  candid.     At  the   Reformation,  in   1560,  when  the 
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hierarchy  was   overturned,  tjthes;  like  forfeited  lands,  re- 
verted to  the   crown,  as  trustee  for  the  public,  and  were  af- 
terwards gifted  to  the  titulars   in   the  same  v^mv  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  monasteries  and  abbacies  in  England,  were  con- 
ferred by  Henrj  VII i.   upon  the   lay  impropriators.     From 
1560  to  1628,  tythe  was  levied  by  the  titulars  precisely  as  is 
done  in  Engl  .nd  at  this  day ;  but  the  severity  of  their  exac- 
tions  (it  was  greater   than  under  the  clerical  administrators) 
occasioning  general  discontent,  and    the    crov/n    threatening 
to  bring  forv.ard   an   act  of  resumption,  a  compromize  was 
judged  necessary  on  all  hands.     This  produced  the  celebrated 
submission  to  Charles  I.  which  it   is  believed  was  signed  by 
the  whole  body  of  titulars  ;  and   under  that  circumstance  I 
must  maintain,  that  the   proceedings  were   in   every  respect 
fair  and  regular,  especially  as  they  were  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  an  act   of  Parliament.     Indeed^  the  decreet-arbitral  pro- 
nounced by  king  Charles,  appears  to  be  the  only  measure  of 
his  reign,  that  afforded  satisfaction  to  his  subjects.     Perhaps, 
after  all,  Mr  T.  S.  means  to  go  deeper  into  the  question,  and 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  titulars  ;  though  he  so  eagerly  sup» 
ports  the  lay  impropriators  of  our  sister  kingdom.     If  some- 
thing of  this  nature  is  not  in  his  view,  pray  what  does  he 
mean  by  alleging  that  tythes  were  wrested  from  the  church, 
or  tacitly  given  up  by  her,  in  the  phrenzy  of  fanaticism?   The 
Church  of  Scotland  at  no  period  possessed   the  tythes,  there- 
fore could  not  give  them  up  ;  nor  had  she  a   right  to   them, 
unless  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  reform.ed  clergy  w^ere  the 
legal  heirs  of  their  Roman  Catholic  predecessors.     Vv^hen  the 
Scottish  legislature  abolished  popery,  and  established  a  new 
system  of  church  government,  they  certainly  had   it  in  their 
power,  nay,  tiiey  had  the  right   to  fix  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  new  government  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered.    Whether  they  madt  a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  the 
revenues  of  the  ancient  establishment,  shall  not  at  this  time 
be  investigated;  though  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  division 
of  the    spoils  among  the  principal  actors,  was  perhaps   the 
means  of  securing  the  Reformation  in  both  countries.     If  th« 
Reformation  in  England  had  gone  the  length  it  did  in  Scotland, 
x\\^  crown  would,  in  like  manner,  have  seized  upon  the  whole 
tythes  ;  but  a  part  of  the  old  fabric  being  preserved,  the  for- 
feiture was  of  less  extent.     Had  it  gone  the  like  length,  I  am 
clear  that  the  English  clergy,  as  a  whole  body,  might  Iiave 
been  benefited.     The  church,  to  be  sure,  would  have  been 
deprived  of  iier  rich  dignitaries,    but    tlie  condition  of   the 
lower  orders,  those  who  dispense  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
vtnd  Lear  the  heat  and  bu*dcB  of  the  day,  would  have  beeti 
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improved.  I  put  it  to  your  corresj)oncient,  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  Eiii^lish  clergynieu  are  not  worse  provided  for  than 
their  brethren  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  tlie  immense 
sums  levied  upon  the  public,  for  supporting  the  national 
church. 

The  circumstances  condescended  upon  by  your  correspon- 
dent, as  a  proof  that  tythes  are  not  an  evil  of  such  magnitude 
tts  represelited,  will  not  avail  him  much,  though  he  charac- 
terizes them  as  facts.  That  lay-tythes  may  be  purchased 
in  certain  cases,  I  readily  admit  ;  but  that  the  greatest  part 
of  them  can  ever  be  purchased  under  the  present  system,  I 
strenuously  deny.  In  fact,  lay-tythes  are  bought  and  sold 
every  day,  or  how  could  such  a  portion  of  English  territory 
have  got  quit  of  the  burden ;  and  I  call  upon  Mr  T.  S.  to 
•ay,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  his  knowledge,  that  pro- 
prietors have  refused  ro  make  purchases  when  sales  were  of- 
fered ?  If  any  person  is  satisfied  that  tythes  are  an  evil,  he 
will  not  conclude,  because  those  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
may  in  certain  cases  be  legally  bought  up^  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  seeking  legislative  interference.  He  will  con- 
sider that  almost  the  whole  of  the  property  belongino-  to  an- 
cient families  is  entailed  ;  therefore  unsaleable,  without  a 
decree  of  the  legislature.  He  will  reflect  upon  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  odiers,  whosef  hands  are  not  legally  tied  up. 
Judging  in  this  manner,  he  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  in- 
ferences of  my  antagonist. 

The  other  circumstance  condescended  upon,  is  of  no  weight 
in  discussing  the  abstract  question  ;  though,  if  correct,  it 
might  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  supineness  of  the  people, 
who  patiently  submitted  to  such  a  grievous  o^ppression.  The 
effect  of  tythe  is  only  discovered  as  improvement  advances  ; 
and  the  great  body  of  any  people  may,  by  usage,  be  recon- 
ciled to  exactions  of  a  still  more  intolerable  nature,  as  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  sufficiently  proves.  Hence  no  just  inference 
can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  tythes,  from  the  patience 
displayed  by  those  upon  whom  they  operate  ;  besidts,  be- 
ing sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  strictly  enforced  by  the 
administrators  of  the  law,  those  interested  have  made  the 
best  of  their  situation,  without  enquiring  whether  an  ex-^ 
action    in  kind  retards  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or  not. 

Notwithstanding  I  am  clear  that  the  tythe  system  is  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  general  body  of  farmers  ;  seeing  that  land 
is  on  that  account  set  to  them  upon  much  lower  terms,  as  ve- 
ry properly  stated  by  a  correspondent,  in  your  fourth  num- 
ber.    It  is  the  restraint  upon  their  operations,  and  the  une- 
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quality  of  the  burden  which  occasions  discontent  among 
cultivators,  not  expectation  of  profit  from  an  eiiemption. 
Proprietors  may  be  viewed  as  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  tytlies  ;  but  having  bought  their  lands  with  the 
burden,  their  inactivity  to  get  quit  of  it,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  tiiereby  accounted  for. 

In  my  last  I  quoted  several  attempts  which  had  been  made 
in  England,  to  arrange  matters  for  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, v.'hlc]i  it  is  well  known  were  repressed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  If  Mr  T.  S.  would  for  a  moment  con- 
sider that  tvrl^es  are  in  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who  must 
make  the  regulation  required  (in  one  assembly  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case),  and  reflect  upon  the  motives  which  have, 
been  assigned,  as  influencing  tliose  who  support  ft,  he  will 
not  feel  surpriz.e  that  legal  relief  has  not  been  more  gene- 
rally sought  after.  A  learned  law-lord,  no  farther  back  than- 
last  session,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  if  tythes  were  med- 
dled with,  he  would  not  ensure  his  hearers  the  possession  of 
their  estates  for  a  single  year  !  Vv^onderful  indeed,  that  a 
conversion  of  grain  into  money,  and  changing  a  tax  in  kind 
into  a  share  of  the  rent  paid  out  of  the  premises,  should  pro- 
duce such  a  dreadful  alarm.  Is  any  man's  estate  worse  se- 
cured in  Scotland  than  in  England  ;  and  yet,  in  the  former,, 
tythes  are  not  collected  ?  or  v.ould  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  as  I  suggested  for  our  sister  kingdom,  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  a  single  individual  ?  Very  good  judges  haveviewed. 
i,t  in  a  different  light  ;  indeed  the  prosperity  of  all  concern- 
ed would  thereby  have  been  advanced,  with  the  exception  o5. 
those  who  thrive  upon  the  numerous  law  pleas  engendered  by 
the  system. 

But  to  return  from  tliis  digression  ;  If  a  patient  endurance, 
of  any  grievance  for  a  length  of  time,  is  to  be  received  as  a 
proof  that  such  a  grievance  either  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  is" 
not  of  much  magnitude,  then  every  first  attempt  to  remove  a. 
public  evil  may  be  combated  in  like  manner-.  When  Luther 
argued  for  a  reform  of  religion,  would  his  adversaries  have 
been  successful  (we  mean  in  argument),  had  they  answered, 
him,  that  Europe  had  been  satisfied  with  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic religion  for  fifteen  hundred  years,,  therefore  that  a  reform/ 
was  unnecessary.  Upon  no  stronger  footing,  however,  doesu 
tliis  boasted  fact  of  your  correspondent  rest  ;.  and  with  the 
same  success  m.ay  evcrj^  first  attempt  to  correct  abuse  be- 
combated.  Because  tythes  have  hitherto  been  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  in  England  (we  recall  the  expression,  for  the  peru- 
t-al  of  any  single  volume  of  law-reports  will  show  that  it  is 
erroneous),  shall  Mr  'J'.  S.  contend  that  the  system  is  not  a 

bad 
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bad  one  ;  or  ratlier,  that  it  ij  not  so  bad  as  described  by  its 
adversaries.  In  this  way  slavery  niii^ht  be  supported  at  Al- 
giers, and  heading-  and  hack'ng  at  Moroeco.  That  ivbatcver 
is,  is  right,  may  be  a  just  philosopliical  principle,  but  it 
rarely  holds  good  when  applied  to  political  matters.  Indeed, 
the  reasoning-  adopted  by  Mr  T.  S.  puts  us  in  n^ind  of  the 
iiiotto  on  some  of  tho.  medals  circulated  by  those  who  stiled 
themselves  *  Fricpids  of  the  People^  *  That  a  nation  to  be 
^  free,  had  only  to  will  ir/  A  sentiment  theoretically  true, 
but  practically  false,  ard  r^uited  by  the  experience  of  all 
feges.  Mankind  are  gencially  guided  by  a  few,  and  tlicir  hap- 
piness depends  entirely  U])o:i  the  genius  and  disposition  of 
those  who  accidentally  get  possession  of  power.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people,  in  every  country,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  aftairs,  and  their  voice  is  seldom  li/tened  to 
feven  when  lifted  up.  '  If  that  respectable  body,  the  High- 
land Society,  had  not  taken  up  the  business  of  thiriage,  Scot- 
tish agriculturists  would  still  have  been  saddled  -.vith  that 
burden.  It  had  been  sustained  for  ages,  arid  few  public  com- 
^aints  were  made,  because  individuals  neither  knew  when 
nor  where  they  were  to  seek  for  redress  ;  yet  a  law  has  now 
passed,  which  will  enable  every  proprietor  to  get  free  of  the 
servitude.  Has  this  law  injured  the  proprietor  cf  the  domi- 
nant tenement  ?  Certainly  not  ;  because  he  gets  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  multures  from  the  proprietor  of  the  servient  ttne- 
ment.  Precisely  in  this  way  would  the  proposal  for  coromut- 
ing  tythes  operate.  Here  let  me  ask  your  correspondent, 
whether  any  law  existed  in  Scotland  before  the  thirlage-act 
passed,  to  prevent  proprietoi^  from  selling  their  multures  ? 
If  he  answers  me,  as  1  presume  he  v.-ill  do,  in  the  negative, 
then  he  must  confess  that  his  reasonino;  on  this  head,  is  oood 
for  nothmg,  or  else  must  mamtam  that  the  Highland  Society 
undertook  a  work  of  supererogation,  when  they  applied  for 
the  thiriage  act. 

Some  other  parts  of  Mr  T.  S.'s  letter  might  have  been  a- 
nimadverted  upon,  were  I  not  sensible  that  1  have  already 
trespassed  upon  your  limits.  Suffer  me,  however^  to  remark, 
on  the  absurdity  of  calling  farmers  to  come  forward  with  of- 
fers of  additional  rent,  in  the  event  of  tythes  being  purchased 
by  proprietors.  If  an  offer  of  exemption  was  made  by  the 
tythe-holder,  then  I  can  discern  the  propriety  of  tenants  com- 
ing forward  ;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  an  offer  for 
•a  farm  in  the  lunar  regions  would  be  equally  praise-worthy. 

That  mankind  are  alwajs  guided  by  a  sense  of  real  inte- 
rest, is  a  proposition  which  few  Vv-ill  support  ;  yet  your  cor- 
respondent thinks,  that  because  the  evil  of  tvthe:',  has  becu 
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long  overlooked,  it  is  not  of  rcagnitude.  I  beg  he  would 
not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  specious  conclusion,  lestj, 
like  the  rod  of  Egypt,  it  should  pierce  his  own  side.  Man^ 
kind  are  prone  i.o  error,  and  apt  to  neglect  their  best  inte- 
rest i  or  how  comes  it  about,  that  nearly  one  thousand  men 
are  regularly  paid  by  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland,  and  a 
fitill  greater  number  by  the  public  at  large,  merely  to 
teach  them  their  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which 
their  truest  and  best  interest  lies  •*  Nay,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  very  tax  under  consideration,  proves  that  man- 
kind are  not  so  wise  as  your  correspondent  imagines  ;  for,  if 
they  were  able  to  comprehend  their  duty,  consequently  to 
pursue  their  real  interest,  why  were  teacliers  thought  neces-^ 
sary  to  instruct  them  in  the  one,  and  show  them  the  best 
road  to  the  other. 

I  conclude  by  remarking,  that  though  tythes  are,  in  many 
instances,  leniently  drawn,  particularly  clerical  ones  (the 
causes  of  which  need  not  at  this  time  be  mentioned),  the  ge- 
neral question  is  not  thereby  affected.  It  is  the  system  itself 
which  I  combat,  not  the  mode  in  which  it  is  executed  by  in- 
dividuals. In  a  word,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ascertain 
tlie  object  which  your  correspondent  has  in  view.  lie  can- 
flidly   acknowledges,  that  *  tythes  are  unfwoourahle  to  im^ 

*  proi'ementSy  ofteji  vexatious  to  the  occupier  of  land,  and  at^ 

*  tended  with  odiu??i,  loss^  and  trouble  to  the  exactor  ;'  and 
yet  the  apparent  scope  of  bis  communication  is  to  prove,  that 
tythes  are  not  an  evil  of  magnitude.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  Billingsgate  lady's  speech,  recorded  by  tlie  Tatler,  oi* 
some  other  periodical  essayist.  "  /  oivn  I  am  a  whore  ;  / 
**  own  1  am  a  thief ;  hut  as  for  any  other  thing,  say  Hack 
f*  is  the  white  of  my  eye.''^ 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  FRIIiKD  TO  ImPROVEiMENTS. 


P.  S.  I  omlcted  to  notice  the  side  blow  aimed  at  the 
dissenters  ;  and  cannot  help  here  remarking,  that  it  is  un- 
justly bestowed.  If  tythes  are  a  part  of  rent  (which  is 
unquestionably  true,  under  the  present  system),  what  does 
U  signify  to  the  tenant,  whether  the  receiver  is  a  churchman 
or  not.  In  the  event  of  a  proprietor  receiving  rent  by  a  de- 
puty, a  tenant  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  refuse  pay- 
ment of  the  stipulated  sum,  because  the  deputy's  religious 
principles  were  not  in  unison  with   those  entertained- by  hina- 

'  self. 
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self.  The  argument,  if  it  has  aijy  wcicrht,  applies  only  to  cle- 
rical tythes,  and  does  not  bear,  in  the  most  distant  degree, 
upon  the  point  which  has  chiefly  occupied  my  attention  in 
this  discussion. 


FOR    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

Hints  regarding  Potatoes. 

I.  Receipt  for  boiling  Potatoes. 

1.  The  potatoes  should  be  sorted,  and  those  of  the  same  size 

dressed  together  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  po- 
tatoes of  different  sizes  can  be  made  properly  ready  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

2.  Cold  water,  and  not  hot,  should   be   put  with  them  into 

the  pot,  so  as  merely  to  cover  them  ,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  water  themselves. 

3.  When  they  are  boiled,  the  water  should  be  taken   from 

them,  and  the  pot  should  be  ^ut  again  upon  the  fire,  for 
some  lime,  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture. 

4.  Either  salt  water  should  be  used,  or   a  good  deal  of  salt 

used  with  fresh  water.  Cold  water  also  should  occa- 
sionally be  thrown  in,  to  damp  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
and  to  prevent  the  potatoes  from  being  over-boiled. 

5.  They  should  be   served  up  with   the  skins  on  ;  and  when 

properly  prepared  in  this  manner,  may  supply  in  a  great 
measure  the  use  of  bread. 

6.  If  skinned,  they  should   be   thoroughly  mashed,  and   put 

on  a  plate  into  an  oven ;  and  when  brought  up,  kept  hot 
before  the  fire,  in  which  state,  v/ith  melted  butter, 
they  make  most  delicate  eating. 

II.  On  the  best  sort  of  Potatoes. 

The  best  sort  is  not  the  round,  but  the  flat  and  broad  kind; 
for  they  boil  equally,  and  to  the  very  heart,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  the  large  round  ones.  There  is  a  red 
sort,  a  kind  of  small  yam,  originally  from  Ireland,  that  is 
very  productive  ;  and,  if  kept  till  spring,  it  grows  mealy  or 
farinacibus  ;  but  if  eat  earlier,  it  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  looseness,  particularly  in  chiU 
drcn.  S. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMERS   MAGAZINE. 

Scheme  for  sowing  Wheat  Lands,  when  the  ground  is  wet. 

Sir, 

Occupying  a  considerable  tillage-farm,  much  of  which 
is  well  calculated  for  producing  wheat,  1  have  often  been  dis- 
appointed in  my  expectations,  when  wet  weather  ensued  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  after  executing  the  several  preparatory 
i^teps  in  the  most  proper  and  efficient  manner.  You  know 
very  well  that  land  completely  summer  fallowed,  when  once 
Goaked  with  rain  at  the  above  period,  is  rarely  in  a  condition 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  horses  till  the  spring  season 
arrives  ;  and  that  wheat  mowing,  under  these  circumstances, 
must  either  be  given  up,  or  the  ground  and  crop  subjected  to 
damage  and  injury,  from  the  poaching  of  the  horses  during 
the  process  of  harrowing.  Upon  soils  adapted  for  wheat, 
no  other  grain  can  be  substituted  that  will  afford  a  crop, 
equal,  in  value,  to  that  of  the  golden  grain.  Hence  it  be- 
comes an  im.portant  object  to  secure  the  proper  season  ;  or,  if 
it  is  missed,  to  devise  schemes  for  accomplishing  seed  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Having  sometime  ago  had  occasion  to  peruse  Mr  Donaldson's 
treatise  on  British  husbandry,  I  noticed  that  he  recommends  a 
timber  axle,  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  ridges,  whether 
12  or  1 8  feet  wide,  and  to  which  as  many  harrows  might  be 
hung  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  ridge.  By  furnishing  wheels 
to  the  axle,  and  drawing  it  by  horses,  who  stepped  in  the 
open  furrow,  he  adds,  that  the  work  m.ay  be  safely  and  suf- 
ficiently executed,  or  words  to  that  import.  I  last  year  tried 
the  plan  recommended,  but  found,  in  the  first  attempt,  that 
it  did  not  answer  ;  for,  if  one  hors'e  went  a  single  foot  before 
the  other,  the  wheels  ra:i  into  the  ground,  and  occasioned  an 
ugly  rut  ;  besides,  there  was  no  getting  it  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  with  any  degree  of  ease.  Reflecting  upon  these 
things,  and  strongly  desirous  of  rendering  the  implement  more 
perfect,  I  caused  a  joint  to  be  made  in  each  end  of  the  axle, 
within  the  wheels,  and  placed  a  pair  of  slender  shafts  before 
them,  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  ;  and  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  the  alteration  succeeded  to  my  wish.  1  last 
year  (1802),  sowed  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  mire,  which 
was  harrowed  in  the  way  above  described,  and  the  crop  proved 
dot  inferior  to  any  in  my  neighbourhood.  Some  of  ;ny  friends 

have 
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have  also  sown  wheat  in  like  way.  In  short,  the  machine 
promises  to  be  an  useful  article  in  wet  seasons,  though  no 
^oubt  our  earnest  desire  is  to  have  few  occasions  for  yoking 
iX^  I  am  yours,  &:c. 

W. 


NOTE    BY    THE  CONDUCTOR. 

The  Conductor,  about  twelve  years  ago,  influenced  by  tlie 
like  motives  as  guided  his  respectable  correspcmdcnr,  got  a 
machine  of  the  same  nature  made  ;  but  after  givixig  it  a  fair 
trial,  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  for  reasons  precisely  similar 
with  those  stated  to  have  occurred  m  the  first  attempt  made 
by  Mr  W.  He  is  extremely  happy,  however,  to  hear  that 
such  alterations  have  been  made  as  to  render  the  machine 
practically  useful.  The  sowing  of  wheat  is  now  become  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  upon  a  tillage  farm.  Many- 
farmers,  to  gain  a  season,  have  resorted  to  an  early  seed  time, 
but  even  this  is  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  At  anv 
rate,  from  the  great  quantity  now  sown  upon  bean  stubbles, 
the  most  active  person  may  be  thrown  behind,  and  lose  an 
opportunity  often  not  to  be  regained,  till  spring  time  arrives. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Culture  of  Turnips,   \^c. 
Sir, 

In  my  letter  of  13th  January  (vide  p.  147.),  I  stu- 
pidly enquired,  '  How  can  your  friend  make  his  turnips 
*  ("where  they  are  but  11  inches  distance  in  the  rows)  as 
'  large  as  8|  inches  in  diameter?'  and  was  led  to  this  by 
having  got  into  my  head,  that  a  distance  of  54  inches  only 
remained  for  each  plant ;  v/hereas  it  is  evident,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  they  miglit  even  grow  to  the  size  of  1 1  inches, 
without  doing  more  than  filling  up  the  vacant  space.  You 
will  oblige  me,  by  admitting  this  acknowledgment  into  your 
Magazine,  as  early  as  possible  j  for  1  will  never  persist  in  an 
error,  after  I  have  discovered  it. 

In  your  2d  vol.  p.  376,  mention  is  made  of  a  graduated 
spring-steel  yard  being  fastened  to  the  head  of  a  plough,  for 
ascertaining   the  force  necessary  to  v/ork  it,     I  shall  be  glad 

to 
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to  Icani  whei'e  a  steel  yard  of  this  kind  is  to  be  got,  as  it 
would  be  an  useful  instrument  to  every  farmer  concerned  in 
the  management  of  tillage  land.  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
machine  for  weighing  live  stock  is  very  common  in  Scotland, 
a  description  or  drawing  of  which  would  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  English  readers. 

Permit  me  to  mention  an  agricultural  implement  that  is 
getting  fast  into  practice  in  this  quarter,  though  invented  se- 
veral years  ago.  I  mean  a  drill  for  sowing  grain  of  every  de-  , 
scription,  and  with  any  quantity  you  please.  It  may  be  used 
by  the  most  ignorant  farmer,  without  danger  of  mistake  ;  be*, 
ihg  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  easily  put  out  of  repair. 
The  inventor  is  Mr  C.  Perkins,  cabinet-maker,  Stockton  up- 
on Tees,  who  sells  them  at  the  low  price  of  L.  6  :  t6  :  6.  An 
additional  box  maj-^  be  had  to  -this  drill-machine,  for  sowing 
along  with  the  seed  any  kind  of  manure,  such  as  ashes,  rape 
dust,  pigeon  dung,  soot,  &.c.  and  he  also  makes  a  set  of  hoes, 
to  fix  on  occasionally,  to  clean  the  different  sorts  of  growing 
grain.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  Perkins,  but 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  for  real  use,  durability, 
and  cheapness,  his  drill  is  superior  to  any  I  have  yet  seen.  I 
have  used  it  with  success,  on  strong  stoney  ground,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  my  expectations  have  not  at  any  time  been  dis- 
appointed. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  drill-lmsbandry 
for  grain,  is  becoming  very  general  in  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  for  wheat,  beans,  and  pease.  Y"ou  will  likely 
say,  why  don't  we  include  turnips  as  an  article  of  drill-hus- 
bandry, especially  as  they  are  taken  as  a  first  crop,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  after  rotation  must  necessarily  much 
depend  ?  If  you  were  to  put  this  question,  I  could  oaly  an- 
swer, that  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  crops  of  tha 
root  which  are  got  according  to  our  present  system  ;  and  I 
explained  this  at  such  length  in  my  former  communication, 
that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  return  to  the  subject. 

\  am  ycurs,  &:c. 

A  YORKSHIRE  FARRIER. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Short  Account  of  Br  William  Halyhurton,  with  some  ex- 
tracts from  his  Gcorgical  Letters. 

SiF, 
I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  fome  extradls  from  the  Georgics  of 
our  countryman,  Dr  Halyhurton,  a  work  probably  unknown  to 

the 
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the  grcatefl  part  of  your  f  .ders.  It  is  not  with  much  of  the 
Dodor's  life  that  I  am  acqii.u  .red  j  but  the  following  particulars 
are  communicated  on  the  auiliority  of  Tome  friends  vvlio  were  in 
habits  of  hitimacy  witli  him  from  his  youth.  J  only  lament  my 
inabilit-y  ,0  pr^ient  a  tuUer  account  of  this  gentleman,  as  he  cer- 
tainly poiiclTed  a  Cvjnfiderable  degree  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
enjoyed  fuperioi  opportu:i:ties  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  fo- 
ciety  both  in  Britain  an-1  America,   than  many  of  his  cotempo- 

ries. 

Dr  William  Halyburton  was  born  at  HoUandfide,  in  the 
parilli  of  Preftonhaugh,  and  county  of  Eaft  Lothian,  about  the 
year  1720,  his  father  being  tenant  of  thai  firm,  and  of  which  hii 
nephew  is  tenant  at  this  day.  He  was  connefted  with  a  number 
of  the  moll  refpectable  tenants  in  that  opulent  county,  which 
circumllai-ce  probably  gave  his  mind  a  bias  to  agricultural  re- 
fearch,  and  influenced  him  to  write  a  volume  of  Georgical  Let- 
ters, at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Be  thefe  things  as  they  may, 
he  received  a  fuitable  education  for  ilie  church,  and  for  a  time 
a£led  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple  Bart,  of 
Hales,  through  whofe  interell  he  v/as  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
firft  batalion  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Regiment  of  foot,  then  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  General  St  Clair.  When  rebellion  raged 
tlirougli  the  land  in  1745,  Dr  Halyburton  (then  in  Sir  James 
Ijalrymple's  family)  connecled  himfelf  with  a  volunteer  coQipa- 
ny  at  Muilelburgh,  and  on  that  occafion  preached  a  fermon  de- 
fervedly  admired,  and  afterwards  printed.  As  a  pulpit  orator^ 
the  Do6lor  poffeired  numerous  qualiiications.  His  figure  was 
comely  ;  his  language  bold  and  animated;  and  his  ftyle  pure  and 
corre6h  His  fubiequent  appointment  in  the  Royal  Scotch,  how- 
ever, removed  him  to  diftant  lands  ;  and  prevented  a  fettlement 
at  home,  which  undoubtedly  he  would  foon  have  obtained. 

It  is  believed  he  accompanied  General  St  Clair  in  the  unfuc- 
pefsful  expedition  againft  Port  le  Orient  in  1746,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  embarked  with  the  Royal  Scotch  at  Cork  in  1757,  for 
America,  with  whom  he  ferved  during  the  whole  of  that  war. 
When  the  regiment  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  chief 
pommand  was  held  by  the  late  Earl  of  Loudon,  better  known  in 
tliis  country  by  the  name  of  Lord  Loudon  Campbell,  of  whom 
the  Do61:or  was  in  ufe  to  recapitulate  many  characleriftical  anec- 
dotes. During  the  time  he  ferved  with  the  Royal  Scotcli,  the 
Doctor  was  the  intimate  compauion  and  favourite  of  the  cele- 
brated Lieut.  Col.  Foriler ;  indeed  molt  of  the  officers  were  par- 
ticularly attaclicd  to  him.  Perhaps  both  before  and  after,  as  brave 
or  even  braver  officers  may  have  lield  commiffions  in  that  an- 
cient and  refpcftable  corps  ;  but  at  no  time  did  it  contain  officers 
poflelTed  of  greater  wit,  and  more  polifiied  manners,  than  at  the 

period 
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f>eriod  in  queflion.  Afterwards,  when  promotions  and  remo« 
rals  brought  about  almofl  a  total  change  of  field  officers  and  fub- 
filterns,  Dr  Halyburton  quitted  tiie  regiment,  and  returned  to 
Britain.  He  was  tlien  nominated  chaplain  to  an  eighty  gun  lliip 
cf  war  ;  but  in  this  lituation  he  did  not  long  continue. 

The  future  life  of  Dr  Haljburton  cannot  be  well  elucidated  ; 
tut  it  is  believed  he  chiefly  refided  in  London,  which  is  alTured- 
ly  the  bell  receptacle  for  a  iJiian  of  letters.  That  his  pen  was 
not  idle  during  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis  maybe  fafely  af- 
firmed, though  few  of  liis  productions  can  be  exprefsly  conde- 
fcended  upon.  It  is  well  afcertained,  that  a  fmstil  tra(^, 
called  the  Memoirs  cf  MagopicOy  was  wrote  by  him  at  an  early 
ftage,  W'hen  he  was  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  The  Georgical 
Letters  were  printed  in  1782,  and  contain  a  number  of  senlible 
and  intelligent  obferyaticns,  mixed  with  others  of  a  differerrt  de- 
fer iption. 

When  advanced  in  life,  Dr  Halyburton  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  refided  with  his  brotlier  (then  alive),  and  other 
friends  in  Eaft  Lothian.  In  a  woid,  he  finifhed  his  life  at  the 
nge  of  eighty  years,  in  the  very  houfe,  perhaps  in  the  very 
loom,  wdiere  he  drew  his  firll  breath  ;  circiimil:ances  that  rarely 
iiappen  in  the  lot  of  few  people,  particularly  thole  of  learning 
f.nd  geniu;:;, 

N. 
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Herodotus,  as  I  remember,  relates,  that  in  his  time  ths 
Vv^heat  grown  on  the  plains  of  Babylon  yielded  300,  350,  and 
400  fold  ;  that  tlie  natives  reckoned  the  first  a  bad,  the  second 
an  indifferent,  and  the  third  a  good  increase  ;  and  that  the 
leaves  of  the  wheat  were  three  and  four  inclies  broad.  As  the* 
historian  mentions  nothing  singular  in  the  culture,  one  con 
eludes  that  the  corn  had  been  sown  in  the  common  way  of  ran- 
dom broad  cast. 

We  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  an  hundredfold  after  random  sow- 
ing expressed  in  the  plainest  terms.  Though  in  parable,  there 
i-s  no  appearance  of  figure.  It  means  a  not  very  common,  yet 
a  known  product. 

In  the  province  of  New  Jersey  i-^  peck  is  the  quantity 
-commonly  sown  at  random  on  an  acre,  and  i^  bushels,  or  forty 
fold,  the  moderate  increase.  Yet  such  wheat  has  tillered 
but  little,     and    is   very    short  eared.      V/hat    wonder  ?     A 
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negro  fellow  with  a  couple  of  palfrcjs  at  a  half  trot,  for  plow- 
ing, had  discoloured  the  land  at  the  rate  of  3  and  3  J  acres  a- 
day. 

From  the  two  first  instances  one  is  ready  to  suspect,  that  th2 
elementary  powers  of  Nature  are  debilitated  hy  time. 

The  plains  adjoining  to  the  probable  site  of  Great  Babylon^, 
now  possessed  by  the  stupid  Mussulman^  have  not  that  amaz- 
ing fertility  they  had  in  the  days  of  Herodot. 

The  laiid  of  Jewry,.  less  extensive  and  equally  mountainous^ 
is  now  more  sterile  than  Wales. 

The  instance  from  the  western  world,  one  would  think,  ex- 
hibits Dame  Nature,  man  unopposing,  proue  to  luxuriate  3  still 
in  her  prime. 

\The  fertility  of  regions  is  often  the  c^Jvctof  human  industry^ 
Campania,  once  the  garden  and  granary  of  Italy,  is  now  a  stink»- 
ing  poisonous  waste,  from  the  depopulation  made  by  barbarism 
succeeded  by  slavish  superstition.  Grass  uncropped,  on  level 
land,  v/ill  in  time  give  a  surface  of  morass. 

A  continuation  of  good  husbandry,  with  judicious  maniir- 
ings,  deepens  the  soil  from. year  to  year.  Short  leases  and 
frequent  scourging  crops,  while  they  deteriorate^  diminisli. 
Limeshells  laid  on  shallow  grass  ground  with  a  clay  bottom  will 
in  few  years  render  it  arable. 

Besides  moral  and  political,  there  are  natural  and  preterna- 
tural  causes  aiTccting  fertility.  Situation  with  regard  tomoun^- 
tains,  woods,  bogs,  bays,  seas,  iish-banks  and  the  ocean  :  the 
sun,  the  sky,  the  climate,  the  exhalations^,  the  effluvia,  the  foun- 
tains, the  floods-'— all  tliese  aiid  more,  singly,  or  in  multifoli 
combination,  give  or  with-hold  bread  from  man. 

N^i^wfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  south-eajtern  skirt  of 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  within  the  range  of  tlu 
bank  fogs  can  never  be  made  frugiferous. 

Ireland  has  her  weeping  sky.  Berkley,  graceful  and  pro-. 
found,,  was  biit  an  ideal  patriot  when  he  wrote  his  Querist,  so 
far  as  it  regards  corn  husbandry.  Drain  the  boo-  of  Allen  ani 
all  other  bogs,  green  Erin  will  never  ageee  with  che  plow, 
but  as  it  is  subservient  to  flax  and  pasturage.  What  avails  the 
flattering  prospect  of  Jyne  and  July,,  if  it  is  It)  fall  a  sacrillce  to 
the  Atlantic  rains  of  August  and  September  ?■  In  granting 
bounties  on  grain  exported,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
made  a  well-ijitentioncd  tlTovt.  Still  they  were  tugging  against 
the  stream. 

Her  numerous  harbours,  by  far  the  best  in  Europe,  seem  as 
if  intended  by  Providence  to  invite  Ireland  to  plow  another  ele- 
ment.    Time  was,  ^vheu  she  grew  the  best  oak  in  the  world, 

TUfi;. 
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The  roof  of  Westminster-hall,   coeval  with  the  walls,    is    now 
fresh  as  from  the  hands  of  the  carpenter. 

The  vegetation  of  a  country  depends  on  tlie  latitude,  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression,  the  cloudiness  or  sunshine,  the  breeziness  or 
stairnation  of  air.  The  top  of  Penmunmaur  is  colder  than  John- 
a-Grott's  House.  The  mathematicians  sent  by  the  late  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude  under  the 
equator,  experienced  more  cold  than  those  sent  on  the  same  er- 
rand to  Lapland.  They  took  their  station  20CO  toises  (almost 
24  miles)  abov«  the  level  of  t!ie  PiKific.  At  Lima,  in  the  13th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  there  is  neither  cloud,  rain  nor  thun- 
der. A  garua  or  thick  mist  prevails  for  some  weeks  before  and 
after  the  winter  solstice.  Yet  lucern  grows  in  abundance.  At 
Tumbez,  nearer  the  line,  not  a  speck  is  ever  seen  in  the  hea- 
vens. 

The  western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  gives  all  climates. 
At  bottom  grow  cochineal,  and  the  huftest  plants;  higher  grow 
the  tropical  ;  higher  are  wine  and  oil  ;  over  these  are  the  re- 
^io.is  of  corn,    of  grass,  of   v/ild   g.^ats  and  sempiternal    snow. 

The  thermometry  of  the  whole  terraqueous  is  variable.  Ar- 
mies of  old  marched  over  the  Tiber  on  ice.  The  Norwegians 
for  ages  had  a  settlement  on  Greenland.  For  ages  they  have 
been  cut  off  from  it  by  an  increasing  icy  continent. 

When  Anson  sailed  round  the  world,  he  found  the  weather 
colder  in  the  southern,  thanin  the  same  latitudes  in  thenorthern 
liemisphere.  A  Dutchman  about  that  time  sailed  under  the  north- 
pole  star,  in  fine  weather.  The  sun  being  annually  above  sevendays 
longer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  line,  seemed  to  warrant 
the  greater  warmth,  a  permanent  pli3c:nomenon.  It  is  otherwise. 
Falkland's  isle  is  now  warmer  than  Newfoundland,  and  the 
north  pole  inaccessible  for  storm  and  excreme  cold. 

Oats  will  grow  farther  north,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  more 
elevated  grounds  than  wheat  or  two-rowed  barley.  Thebest  oats 
I  have  seen  grew  in  latitude  55  and  46  minutes,  10  or  I2  miles 
inland,  and  about  700  yards  above  high  water. 

Li  the  lower  pait  of  Virginia  wheat  is  shrivelled  like  small 
pepper-corns.  In  more  southern  latitudes,  equally  low,  on  the 
eastern  continent  it  is  plump  and  good.  A  clearer  ether  gives 
an  intenser  sun.  At  Halifax  in  latitude  44.  45.  near  100  yards 
above  high  water,  my  Fahrenheit,  when  hung  in  the  shade  12. 
feet  from  the  ground,  from  lOth  to  2 2d  August,  1763,  both 
days  inclufive,  ranged  from  8 1  to  884.  Yet  27th  December, 
J  762,  evening  frost,  calm,  clear  stars,  the  thermometer  at  that 
place  sunk  to  5  below  o. 

Preternatural  causss  ?iF-^cting  fcrtilitj  arc  earthquakes,  erup-. 

tions 
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tions,  disruptions,  waterspouts,  hurricanes,  comets,  streamers 
meteors,  stellar,  planetary  and  lunar  influences.  Out  of  human 
ken,  all  these  seem  lawless.  Viewed  through  mortal  optics 
they  nppear  fortuitous,  absurd  and  discordant.  Yet  superior 
intelligences  calculate  a  deluge  or  tornado  as  we  do  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  ;  and  in  cities  sinking  to  the  great  abyss  discover  de- 
sign, order  and  harmony. 

Of  earthquakes,  that  of  1st  November,  1755,  whereof  devot- 
ed Lisbo-i  was  the  focu?,  was  the  most  extensive.  All  Kurope 
felt  it.  In  a  fortnight  it  shook  Boston  in  New-England, 
whence  it  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

Emanations  from  so  may  substrata,  some  nutrative,  some 
tartareous,  emerging  into  day,  could  not  fail  in  part  to  enrich 
in  part  to  debase  the  fluids.  Followed  crops  over  Eurooe  in 
some  territories  good,  in  more  below  mediocrity.  The  3^ear 
1757  is  memorable  as  to  the  British  isles.  In  the  eastern  and 
most  corn-bearing  division  of  Great  Britain,  by  some  broiling 
days  in  July,  the  proverb,  *  that  a  crop  of  corn  never  suffered 
*  by  heat,'  was  reversed.  The  harvest  was  cloudy  and  wet 
and  ended  with  stagnant  air  and  thick  dews.  In  the  west  the 
crop  was  good.     Over  Ireland  the  best  for  above  80  years. 

There  are  certain  small  postulata  proper  for  a  man  to  carry 
about  with  him  when  he  means  accuracy  in  husbandry.  For 
example,  in  plowing  an  acre  v/ith  a  furrow  nine  inches  broad, 
the  plow  goes  just  n  miles  ;  with  a  furrow  of  eight  inches  12 
miles  three  furlongs  ;  and  with  a  furrow  of  six  inches,  i6i 
miles. 

To  the  draught  cattle  it  is  much  the  same  with  which  of  thefe 
fuTows  the  day's  work  is  done  ;  for  if  with  a  broad  furrow 
their  toil  is  increased,  their  velocity  is  diminished;  and  if  with  a 
narrow  furrow  their  velocity  is  increaocd,  their  toil  is  diminish-- 
cd. 

To  the  plowman  both  cases  are  reversed.  The  broader  the 
furrow,  the  less  both  toil  and  velocity  ;  and  the  narrower  the 
furrow,  the  greater  are  both.  Velocity,  you  will  observe,  is 
toil  in  anotker  shape.  A  sluggish  plowman  can  ease  himself 
somewhat  by  means  of  the  ploughtail^  but  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
the  cattle. 

It  follows,  that  ftrength  and  dexterity  are  requifite  for  a 
march  of  i6|  miles,  with  one  foot  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
confide rable  fliare  of  toil  belides,  be  the  plough  irons  ever  fd 
iharp  and  well  fet. 

It  were  proper  alfo  to  remember,  that  the  Winchefier  bufhel 
is  a  cylinder  185  incliCi  diameter,  and  3  inches  deep,  containing 
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of  courfe  21 5,042  cubic  inches,  and  confiding  of  eight  gallons  of 
!2688. 

A  Meafure  of  capacity  for  corn  is  abfiird,  as  is  avoirdupois 
xveight,  Troy  only  being  lawful.  An  EnoHIh  acre  contains 
43,560  fquare  feet  ;  a  Scotch  55.^53,6  ;  an  Irilh  70,560  ;  a  Pa- 
ris arpent  3^400  royal  feet  ;  a  ^omTLXijugerum  269305,6  Eng- 
lifli  feet.  The  Englifh  foot  being  fuppofed  looo,  the  Paris  is 
io68,  tlie  Roman  967,  the  Greek  100,724. 


To  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  TARMER's  MAGAZINE.  ' 
StR, 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  an  opinion  that  a  greater  be- 
nefit may  be  gained  from  cultivating  oats  than  barley,  pro- 
vided the  same  preparation  was  bestowed  ;  therefore  have  al- 
most entirely  thrown  the  last  mentioned  grain  out  of  my  rota- 
tion. Circumstances^  however,  often  occasioned  sorne  fields 
not  to  be  re?.dy  at  the  usual  period  of  oat-seed  time,  such  as 
unconsumed  turnips,  land  previously  in  pease  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  &c.  and  these  were  generally  reserved  for  a 
barley-crop.  The  increased  malt-tax,  and  the  consequent 
depression  of  barley  prices,  induced  me,  last  year,  to  try  oats, 
so  far  back  as  the  1 8th  of  May,  and  1  now  trouble  you  with 
the  result. 

I  had  a  small  field  under  flax  in  1802,  and  which,  as  usual 
with  land  after  that  crop,  was  far  from  being  in  good  order. 
It  got  the  first  furrow  in  autumn,  was  cross  ploughed  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  received  three  other  ploUghings,  toge- 
ther with  sufncient  harrowing,  rolling,  and  hand-picking.  I 
then  slightly  dunged  the  field,  seed-furrowed  it  immediately, 
and  sowed  early  Dutch  or  Friesland  oats.  The  seed,  as  al- 
ready said,  was  sown  on  the  1 8th  of  May ;  but,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  weather,  did  not  appear  above  ground  till  the 
middle  of  June.  Notwithstanding  which  delay,  the  crop  was 
cut  on  the  nth  of  September,  there  having  only  interv^ened 
J 16  days  betwixt  sowing  and  shearing. 

'I'he  crop  was  a  tolerable  one,  as  last  season  went.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  lay  any  stress  upon  this  circumstance  ; 
but  merely  to  shew  that  an  early  variety  of  oats  may  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  at  a  period  more  advanced  than  generally 
imagined.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  trial  was  favoured 
by  an  early  harvest  ;  but  it  must  also  be  attended  to,  that  the 
intense  drought  prevented  vegetatioTi  for  a  long  while.  Prc- 
bably  the  benefit  gained  from  the  earliness  of  harvest,  only 
compensated  the  waste  of  time  originally  sustained  from  the 
hJiV&rity  of  the  dcought.      Yours,  &:c. 

A  Rural  Oeconomisi. 
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Perhaps  in  the  cdufe  of  this  year  the  fcale  of  improve- 
ments has,  in  a  rreat  ineafure,  ren)ained  llationary  ;  and  vari- 
<5us  reafons  might  be  uf  ivued  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  The 
attention  of  the  couutry,  for  the  greatelt  part  of  it,  has  been  fe- 
dulouny  devoted  to  matters  of  a  different  defcription  ;  and  rare- 
ly does  it  happen,  that  internal  improvement  and  external  dif- 
fenfion  accompany  each  other.  The  fcarcity  of  Jiaiids,  in  fe- 
veral  diftric^ts,  alfo  prevented  diflerent  works  from  beino-  ex- 
ecuted, efpecially  in  places  circumjacc^nt  to  thofe  where  barracks 
and  other  public  works  were  creeling.  Indeed,  the  wages  of 
mafons  and  carpenters  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  abfolutely  inter- 
dicted every  private  undertaking,  unlefs  thofe  concerned  laid 
prudential  motives  altogether  afide,  and  refolutely  determined 
to  go  forward,  in  fpite  of  every  obltruClion.  The  ordinary  and 
common  operations  of  hulbandry,  to  be  fure,  went  on  as  ufual, 
though,  in  many  inllances,  at  an  increafed  expence  ;  but  extra- 
ordinary underlakings,  or  fuch  as  only  cafually  occur,  were  re- 
tarded coniiderably.  In  fad,  the  increafed  expence  exceeded 
the  abilities  or  means  polTeired  by  the  great  body  of  pradlical  a- 
griculturifts,  and  occalioned  various  undertakings,  in  contem- 
plation, to  be  poftponed  till  a  fitter  opportunity  ihall  arrive.  All 
thefe  things  combined,  afluredly  depreilcd  thatfpirit  of  improve- 
ment, which,  for  feveral  years  palt,  has  been  rapidly  fpreading 
over  Britain  ;  and  unlefs  produce  rifes  in  price,  and  maintains  a 
nearer  affinity  to  expenditure,  muft  neceffarily  continue  to 
operate  in  various  degrees,-  according  to  the  circumllances  ia 
which  different  diltrids  are  naturally  or  accidentally  placed. 

Weathej-^  cuid  its  FJfccts  upoh  the  Crop, 
The  weather,  during  the  greater  part  of  1S03,  was  excef- 
fively  dry,  and,  through  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl,  warmer 
and  more  ferene  than  generally  experienced  in  this  ifland.  The 
caft  coaft  fuffered  in  feveral  refpeds,  from  fuch  an  uncommori 
drought  ;  but,  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  country,  no  injury  was 
fuftained,but  rather  much  Lunefit  was  derived  therefrom.  As  the 
eallernfideof  Britain  is  principally  employed  in  tillage,  apprelicn- 
lions  were,  at  One  time,  entertained,  that  the  ^rain-crops  would  be 
materially  curtailed ;  but,  though  this  aclaally  happened  in  aiany 
places,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  numerous  communications' 
tianfmitted  to  us,  that  any  thijig  like  a  general  deficiency  will  be 
r-OL.  IV,  ^  y  y  experienced. 
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experienced.  In  fome  dillrifts  the  wheat-crop  partially  fuffered 
by  mildew,  and,  in  many  others,  oats  were  dama^^ed  by  infe6is  or 
cuterDiUars,  that  preyed  upon  the  grain  before  it  reached  in:itu- 
riiy  ;  but,  with  thefe  exceptions,  the  crop  may  be  fafely  viewed 
as  approximating  to  an  average  one,  efpecially  fo  far  as  refpecls 
tonfumption  ;  the  different  grains  (oats  excepted)  being  general- 
ly of  fine  quality,  and  containing  a  greater  portion  of  nutritive 
fub (lance  than  is  commonly  ext rafted. 

To  the  weftern  fide  of  Britain,  where  the  climate  ij  naturally 
humid  and  cold,  the   dry  weather  proved  highly  advantageous. 
Tlie  vegetative  power  of  the  foil,   which,  there,  is  feeble   and 
lano-uid,  was  anim?.ted  and  excited  by  the  fun's  powerful  rays  ;  and^ 
tho*  fouied  and  deadened  by  the  humidity  of  ages,  was  cheared 
and  reftored  to  aftion,  by  getting  quit  of  the  fuperfiuous  moif- 
ture.      An  early  and   a  dry  harveit,;  rare  circumftanccs  on  the 
wellern  coail,  permitted  crops  of  every  kind  to  be  harvefted  and 
ft'cured  in  a  very  fuperior  flile  ;  and  conferred  a  value  upon  the 
feveral  grains  which  the  backwardnefs  of  climate  feldom  fuffers 
them  to  attain.     As  the   grafs-hufoandry,  however,  is   exten- 
fively  pradifed  in  all  the  dili:ri(^s  to  which  we  allude,  a  heavy 
lofs  has  been  latterly  fuftained  from  the  fall  upon  live   ftock;, 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  almoft  total  failure  of  after^maths  and 
turnips   in  the   eailcrn  anil  midland  counties.      This  declension 
of  value,  in  live  flocK,  will  probably  place  both  fides  of  the  ifland 
upon  an  equal  footing  at  the  end  of  this  uncommon  feafon  ;  but,, 
if  the  fummer  prices  iiad  been  fupported,.it  would  ix)t  be  difficult 
to  maintain,  that  the  year  1803  would  deferve  to  be  ranked  as  the 
beft,  in  the  memory  of  man,  to  agriculturifts  iu thefe  fituations. 

On  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Li^'je  Stock,  and  causes  thereof 

We  have  alluded  to  the  recent  depreffion  of  live  ftock  mark- 
ets, and  Ikall  now  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  probable  caufes  of 
that  depreffion.  To  us  they  appear  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature, 
not  of  a  lading  tendency.  The  fubjeft,  to  be  fure,  is  compli- 
cated and  abftrufe  ;  and  out  of  it  quellions  may  arife,  ea- 
sily admitting  Ipeculation,  tliongh  diflicult  to  folve.  We  Ihall 
ilate  our  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  fall  cannot  be  laliing,  and 
leave  their  jufticc  and  reftitude  to  be  afcertained  at  a  future  pe- 
riod. 

The  coritinucd  dryncfs  of  the  fummer  montlis,  ffunted  the 
pafture  and  meadow  lands,  and  prevented  the  fequence  of  de- 
mand, which  ufually  prevails  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in 
order  that  tlie  (lock  of  fummer  fed  beafts  may  be  replaced.  The 
fame  caufe  leffened  the  quantity  of  fogS  or  after-maths,  and 
rendered  lean  ftock  of  every  kind  h  heavy  article  of  fale,  before 
'\  general  fall  occurred.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  turnips  had  fuc- 

ceeded. 
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ceeded,  markets  would  foon   have  brightened  up  ;  but,   as  that 
article  generally  failed,  lefs  or  more,  in  almoll  every  dillri^l,  im- 
nicnfe  numbers  of  cattle  and  iheep,  which  othervvife  would  have 
gone  to  the  Hake  and  the  fold,  were  at  once  thrown  into  the  market, 
becaufe  the  owners  were  totally  unprovided  with  food  for  fup- 
porting  them.     This   increafcd  fupply,   of  courfe,  glutted  the 
markets  in  every  quarter  ;   nor   could  it  poflibly   be  othervvife, 
becaufe    a    very    confiderable    ihare    thereof,    in    the   commoa 
courfe  of  bufinefs,  could  not  have  appeared  for  three^  four,  five, 
and  even  fix  months  afterward;     The  efTecl  of  this  glut  cannot 
poflibly  be  overcome,    till,  like  the  Itomach,  when  opprcfled  by 
a  furfeit,   the  immediate  caufe   is  completely  removed.     That 
this  muil  loon  happen,  appears   to  us   a  necellary  confequence  ; 
for,  a  coiitinuance  of  fuch  extraordinary  fupplies,  is  phyfically 
impolFible,  under  the  circumiiances   of  the   country.     There  is 
only  the  flock  of  the  year  to  confume  ;    whereas,  at  the  prefent 
time,  we  are  anticipating  our  fupplies  feveral  months  before  they 
naturally  fall  due,  and  therefore  muft  feel  a  proportional  fear- 
city    before    the    return    of   the   grafs    feafon.       The   fa6l    is, 
that  much  of  the  beef  and  murton  now  on  fale,   would,  in  other 
feafons,  have  remained   in  the  hands  of  the  feeders,  as   a  flore 
for   fpring    food,  and  would    then    have    been   fold,   increafed, 
perhaps,  twenty   per   cent   in    weight.       This,    of  itfelf,    will 
afterwards    be    felt    feverely  ;    it   being  much    the   fame    as 
taking   one^fifth,    or    one-fixth    of  thefe   animals    out    of   the 
market,  that  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  being  actually  lofl  by 
the  premature  fales   that  have  been  neceflariiy  made.     Thefc 
things  muft,  and  will  be  attended  with  the  fure  and  certain  con- 
fequence  of  making  the  after  fcarcity  m  diredl  proportion  to  the 
actual  plenty  at  this  moment,  and  furnifli  ferious  caufe  for  alarm, 
reipefting  the  prices  of  butcher-meat,  after  the   prefent  forced 
and  unnatural  fupplies  are  exhaufled.  In  fine,  the  failure  of  grafs 
and  turnips  necefliirily  occafioned   this  forced  fupply  ;  the  want 
of  keep,  rendered  it  necellary  to  make  fales  upon  the  beft  poflible 
terms  ;  the   fellers  being  more  numerous  than  the  purchafers, 
enfured  a  command  of  the  market  to  the  latter,  of  courfe  reduced 
the  prices  j  and  a  great  number  of  both  cattle  and  flieep,  that,  un- 
der different  circumftances,   would  have  remained  for  fupplying 
fpring,  being  already  killed,  a  fcarcity,  coufequently  an  increafcd 
of  price,  may  aflu redly  be  expelled. 

Corn  Markets, 
There  ha?  been  no  want  of  grain  for  fufRciently  fupplying\he 
public  m.arkets  in   every  quarter,  and  prices   have  been  abun- 
dantly moderate,   conlidering  the   market  value  of  money,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  its  ability  to  difcharge  rent,  pay  labour- 
Y  V  V  2  eis. 
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crs,  and  Hqiiidate  taxes.  Still,  notwithftandingthe  regular  fup-- 
plies  furnillied,  confiderable  importations  have  been  made  fron* 
forei'TD  countries,  which  praftically  demonftrates,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  home-railed  produce  i^  below  that  of  the  aftual  demand. 
The  corn-laws  continue  to  be  but  a  dead  letter,  and  their  inef- 
ficiency is  fufficiently  ihewu  by  daily  experience.  .  If  the  crops 
of  grai  ,  raif<;d  in  Britain,  exceeded  the  confumption,  all  the  art 
of  man  could  not  raife  prices,  nor  would  any  bounty,  hitherto 
paid,  equalize  the  rate  oi  rents,  labour,  and  public  burdens, 
with  thofe  paid  by  the  tenantry  on  the  continent ;  of  courfc,  one 
of  two  things  wouM  necelTarily  happen,  either  the  rate  of  rents 
would  be  materially  reduced,  or  the  farmer  would  be  ruined. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a  trial  of  free  importation  from 
foreign  countries  for  five  years,  and  yet  prices  have  not  been  re- 
duced f6"much  as  to  admit  of  exportation.  All  thefe  things  effec- 
tually prove,  that  the  fyftem  of  corn-laws,  eilablifhed  in  JBritaia 
for  more  than  a  century  paft,  have  not  governed  the  markets, 
hut  that  the  extent  of  the  crop^  at  home,  when  oppofed  to  the  in- 
creafed  confumption,  has  entirely  regulated  the  rile  or  fall  of  the 
prices.  In  fa£l,  the  corn-laws,  under  the  prefenS  ftate  of  Bri- 
tain, injure,  inftead  of  benefiting,  the  pracl'cal  agriculturift. 
They  leclude  him  from  foreign  markets,  without  rellraining  fo- 
reigners, unlefs  when  prices  are  very  low,  from  interfering  in  the 
home  fale.  We  have  often  faid,  that  a  free  and  open  trade,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  dearth,  would  be  preferable  ;  and  every  day's  ex- 
perience corroborates  the  opinions  we  have  given.  By  a- 
dopting  fuch  a  liberal  fyftem,  perhaps  the  rate  of  rents  might 
for  a  riiort  time  be  partially  deprefied,  but  matters  would  foon 
run  into  their  juft  and  proper  channel.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  corn-laws  are  ufually  fupported,  heavy  pro- 
te«Sling  duties  ought  to  be  impofed,  in  order  that  the  increafed 
value  of  rent,  labour,  and  taxes  in  Britain  might  be  counter- 
a^led  ;  but,  as  the  manufacluring  intereft,  will  always  oppose, 
and  that  fuccefsfully,  every  attempt  to  lay  on  fuch  equitable 
duties,  the  bed  alternative  that  can  be  chofen,  is,-  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground,  and  throw  open  the  trade  altoge- 
ther. This,  we  are  almoft  fure,  would  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  every  per fon  concerned  in  the  growth  or  fale  of  corn.  It 
wguid  put  the  trade  upon  a  ft  able  footing,  whereas,  at  prefent, 
St  is  the  moil  uncertain  and  fluctuating  one  tliat  can  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Rent  of  Lund, 

It  does  not  appear  that  land-rent  has  experienced  any  altera- 
tion during  this  year,  unlefs  fo  far  as  the  legal  impofition,  by 
acl  of  Parliament,  is  to  be  coDfidered  in  that  light.     Whether 
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tent  has  afcended  to  its  iitmolt  pitch,  and,  a;s  tilings  in  this  world 
feldom  remain  l^ationary,  may  now  receive  a  fall  of  Icfs  or  more 
extent,  are  questions  of  an  intricate  nature,  out  of  our  way  to 
difcufs.  One  circumltance,  however,  deferves  attention.  From 
the  increafe  of  manufadures,  the  fcale  has,  within  thefe  few 
years,  mounted  up  to  a  height  which  the  keenefl  of  our  an- 
■cient  valuators  never,  for  a  mom&nt,  fuppofed  it  could  at- 
tain ;  therefore,  by  analogy,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  the 
trade  of  Britain  continues  to  flouriili,  as  it  afl'uredly  lias  done  for 
many  years  paft,  a  greater  rife  may  ftill  be  c^xpefted.  Ihe  in- 
ference is  plaufible,  tliough  we  are  not  difpofed  to  place  much 
ftrefs  upon  it,  efpecially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  bur- 
dens latterly  impofed  upon  tlie  tenantry,  which  tend  much  t« 
enfeeble  their  exertions,  confequently  to  lefTen  their  ability  for 
paying  high  rents.  The  trade  of  the  agriculturilt,  like  that  of 
the  manufa6lurer,  is  a  delicate  affair  ;  and,  when  once  checked, 
will  not  foon  be  revived  j  nor  will  capital,  if  once  extracted,  be 
eafily  reftored.  No  doubt,  agricultural  capital  will  lland  many 
blalts,  before  it  is  diflipated  ;  but  once  wafted  away  from  a  coun- 
try, it  rarely,  if  ever,  returns.  The  litua.tion  of  other  coun- 
tries, once  the  granarie^of  the  world,  now  converted  into  bar- 
ren defarts,  illuftrates  fufficiently  the  truth  of  our  general  doc- 
trine. Britain,  at  this  moment,  is  hardly  better  cultivated  than 
ancient  Italy  once  was,  and  yet  we  fee  the  alloniihing  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  courfe  of  17  or  18  centuries.  Spain, 
till  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  w^as  internally  a  rich  and  fiou- 
riihing  kingdom,  or  rather  kingdoms  ;  and  now,  alas  !  how  mi- 
ferabiy  is  she  reduced-  We  do  net  mean  to  maintain,  that  this 
or  that  meafure  will  produce  this  or  that  confequence  ;  but  are 
merely  fupporting  the  truth  of  the  general  pofition,  that  agricul- 
ture, like  trade,  if  once  injured  and  driven  backward,  is  not  ea- 
fily reftored  to  its  former  (late. 

Some  confolatory  reflections  occur,  and  we  cannot  avoid  no- 
ticing them,  becaufe  they  afford  full  proof  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Britain  is  not  inattentive  to  her  national  profperity.  The 
bill,  paffed  in  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  for  promoting  improve- 
ment in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  will,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
produce  the  moll  falutary  and  benencial  confequences  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  proves  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  regarded, 
by  thofe  in  pov^er,  with  a  pateVnal  care.  We  rejoice  at  ob- 
ferving  fuch  attention  fl^ewn  by  the  Legillature  to  thoie  remote 
diftricts,  and  augur,  from  fuch  attention  at  the  prefent  dilhirbed 
moment,  that,  when  the  dirt  of  arms  has  ceafed,  many  other  ru- 
ral grievances  will  be  inveftigated  and  redrelled.  Vv'^e  need  not 
be  more  explicit  in  this  place  ;  our  opinions  on  the  grievances 
which  affect  agriculture,  bein^^  fufficiently  undcvilood.     In  the 
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case  of  Highland  improvements,  no  measure  could  be  so  well 
calculated  as  a  leadin^^-  one,  or  to  further  the  intended  end,  asf 
rendering  the  country  accessible,  by  the  erection  of  bridges, 
und  the  formation  of  roads.  This  is  the  first  opening  to  im- 
provements ineverycountry,thereforemost  judiciously  chosen, 
in  the  present  case.  To  render  the  measure  more  promptly 
successful,  tlic  bill  should  have  contained  a  clause,  autho- 
rising the  majority  of  landholders,  in  each  county,  to  assess 
absentees  and  opposers^  in  their  share  of  the  loc^l  burden: 
The  want  of  this  clause  is  already  felt,  and  will  occasion  the 
trouble  and  expencc  of  procuring  particular  acts,  all  which 
might  have  been  sav^d,  by  a  general  enactment. 

Inco7nCy  or  Property  Tax,  as  affecting  Farmers. 

The  income,  or  property  tax,  is  much  complained  of  by 
many  farmers,  as  proceeding  upon  a  false  assumption,  with 
regard  to  their  profits,  and  thereby  subjecting  them  to  a  hea- 
vier burden  than  is  laid  upon  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  have  already  stated  similar  sentiments,  and  must 
give,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  occupiers  of  land  are  entitled 
to  redress,  in  this  particular.  No  amendment  upon  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  can  meet  the  objection  ;  for  it  is  the  principle  of 
taking  one  half  of  the  rent  as  the  criterion  of  income,  which 
is  complained  of,  seeing  that  it  lays  a  foundation  for  the  most 
oppressive  exactions.  Subjecting  the  occupier,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  pay  for  the  proprietor,  is  also  considered  (at  least 
in  Scotland)  to  be  a  grievance  ;  in  fact  it  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  operate  as  forehand  rent.  Some  proprietors  seem  to 
view  this  clause  as  disrespectful  to  them,  and  as  if  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  their  own  taxes.  Where  abatements  fall  to 
t)e  made  to  proprietors,  several  serious  consequences  may 
accrue,  from  dividing  the  payment  of  their  tax,  unless  parti- 
cular care  is  used  in  forming  the  returns. 

Malt   Tax. 

Whether  any  committee  will  be  appointed,  in  this  session 
of  Parliament,  to  investigate  the  relative  values  of  English 
and  Scottish  barley,  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  in  one  thing 
we  are  clear,  that,  in  the  event  of  such  an  investigation  being 
entered  upon,  an  act  of  gross  injustice  will  be  committed  up- 
on Sc-)iland,  if  her  ability  to  pay  a  full  malt  tax  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  relative  qualities  of  this  year's  crop.  To 
be  just,  the  committee  ought  to  extend  their  enquiries  fur- 
ther back,  and  include  the  crops  of  the  last  and  preceding 
years.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1803  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  growth,  or  rather  to  the  quality  of  Scottish  bar- 
ley. 
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ley,  than  those  of  uny  year  in  the  remembrance  of  tlic  oldest 
.man  living;  therefore  no  correct  conclusion  can  be  formed  for 
regulating  a  tax,  which,  in  all  probal^ility,  will  not  soon  be  re- 
pealed, from  an  entjuiry  limited  to  the  crop  in  liand.  Kven 
under  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  prciciit  t^tason,  and  at  jjjices 
lower  than  those  given  for  other  grr.iiis,  r.nt>li.sh  barley  is  al- 
ready importing,  which  aflbrds  good  grounds  to  suppose  that 
it  maintains  a  part  of  its  wonted  superiority.  A  coubideruble 
^juantity  of  Scotch  barley,  of  crop  1802,  still  remains  on  hand, 
4ind  must  now  be  sold  to  the  great  loss  of  the  grower. 

B rilling  of  Grain. 

*We  have  received  various  letters  concerninir  l];e  driilincr  of 
•wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  on  light  soils  ;  and  are  glad  to  leaiTi, 
that  this  mode  of  culture  is  increasing  in  the  southern  coun- 
-lies  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern  ones  of  England.  Such  ii  - 
formation  is  highly  agreeable,  because  it  shews  that  a  supe- 
rior attention  to  good  farming,  is  coming  fast  into  general 
practice;  for  drilling  can  never  be  practised  to  any  useful 
purpose,  where  husbandry  remains  in  an  imperfect  state.  Wc 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  drilling  may  be  eminently 
beneficial  in  several  districts  ;  because  it  allows  the  ground  to 
be  regularly  seeded,  and  at  a  proper  depth,  besides  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  of  extirpating  annual  weeds,  which  are  the 
bane  of  good  husbandry  on  liglit  soils;  but  still  we  see  no 
cause  to  change  the  sentiments  long  held  by  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  to  think,  for  a  moment,  that  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  soil  incumbent  on  wet  qr  retentive  bottoms,  can  ever 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  any  other  way  than  according  to 
the  ancient  broad  cast  system.  What  is  called  the  new  hus- 
bandry, under  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  British  isles, 
may  be  partially  adopted,  but  can  never  become  the  established 
and  general  practice. 

Turnips,   Pctatocs,  and  young  Grasses. 

Both  turnips  and  potatoes  suffered  this  year.  Tl}c  former 
root  failed  less  or  more  in  every  district,  the  latter  only  par- 
tially. We  believe  that  in  no  oric  year,  since  turnips  formed 
an  article  of  field  culture  in  Britain,  has  such  a  general  failure 
been  experienced.  Plvcn  where  a  kind  of  crop  has  been  got» 
we  suspect  that  the  nutritive  substance,thereof  will  be  found 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  cro2)s.  Indeed  with  cnterp-l- 
lars  swarming  on  every  leaf,  and  with  worms  piercing  the  bulb 
or  root  in  twcry  direction,  the  juice  and  strength  must  neces- 
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sarilj  li:ive  been  sucked  and  consumed  by  these  merciless  in- 
truders. Grass  seeds  have  in  many  districts  completely  failed 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  occupier,  both  on  account  of  the  expence 
laid  out  in  purchasing  them,  and  the  consequent  derangement  of 
his  subsequent  operations. 

Thirlagc  Bill, 

In  putting  the  act  of  Parliament  for  commuting  thirlage  in- 
to execution,  we  are  informed  that  a  curious  and  unprecedent- 
ed decision  was  lately  given  in  a  northern  county,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  our  information,  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, in  order  that  similar  mistakes  may  not  be  committed  in 
other  counties,  in  the  execution  of  this  useful  and  salutary 
measure.     We  understand,  that  the  jury  first  divided  on  th<? 
question,  Whether  the  milJ -owner  should  be  indemnified  for 
services  performed  by  the  party  thirled,  such  as  clearing  the 
dam,  bringing  home  millstones,  &.c.  ?   and  that  tlie  affirmative 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority, of  one  vote.     Here  the  majo- 
rity were  certainly  right ,-  though,  on  what  ground  the  mino- 
rity opposed  such  indemnification,  we  are   at   a   loss    to  dis-    . 
cover.     But,  in  the  general  verdict,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, it  would  appear  that  the  majority  were  completely 
in  an  error,  when  they  gave   ihc^  fall  value  of  all  multurcb, 
services,  and  dues  wliatsoever,  without  making  the  least  de- 
duction," in  consideration  of  the  mill  having  been  relieved  of 
the  actual  labour  of  manufacturing  the  grain,  for  which  these 
multures  and  dues  were  claimed ;  as,  by  doing  so,  they  gave 
more  than  a  just  equivalent  for  the  removal  of  the  thirlage. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as  communicated  to  us  ;  and 
if  the  circumstances  be  correctly  stated,  furnishes  a  proof  that 
even  juries  may  go  wrong.     We  sliall,  however,  suspend  our 
opinion,  before  the  subject  is  investigated  by  our  correspon- 
dent in  thedistrict  alluded  to,  who  is  instructed  to  make  par- 
ticular enquiries. 

Upon  the  wlio.le,  the  state  of  husbandry  in  Britain,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ^^ear  1803,  caniiot,  in  its  great  and  leading 
features,  be  considered  as  materially  altered  by  any  circum- 
stance oi:  event  which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  The 
ti-ade  in  grain  (the  greatest  in  Britain)  has  not  varied  consi- 
derably ;  but,  in  that  of  live  stock,  which  may  perhaps  be 
ranked  as  second  to  grain,  a  great  depression  has,  within  a 
few  months,  taken  place.  We  have  considered  this  depres- 
sion as  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  briefly  condescended  upon 
the  leading  causes  which  produced  it.  Other  branches  oE,, 
rural  economies  have  also  been  cursorily   noticed,  and  that 
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in  such  a  way,  as  wc  trust  will  convey  some  satisfaction  to 
our  readers.  Tlie  imperfectness  of  this  retrospective  view^ 
will,  however,  be  candidly  excused  by  liberal  minded  per- 
sons. Such  will  reflect  upon  the  manifold  diftlculties  attend- 
ing a  fu'st  attempt, — upon  tliC  importance  of  the  subjects' 
discussed, — upon  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  completing 
any  thing  like  a  correct  picture  of  British  husbandry, — and 
upon  the  extent  of  investigation  requisite,  before  general  con- 
clusions can  safely  be  drawn,  from  a  number  of  detached  lo- 
cal facts,  Witli  persons  who  reflect  in  this  manner,  we  stand 
a  small  chance  of  being  severely  condemned  ;  and  to  those  of 
a  different  cliaracter,  we  would  say,  in  the  words  of  an  an- 
<iient  poet, 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis. 


*  Candidus  impert^  :    Si  non  his  utere  mecum.' 

We  shall  now  present  several  local  sketches,  obligingly 
furnished  by  correspondents,  to  whom  our  most  grateful  ac- 
Idowledgments  are  due.  By  their  aid  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  more  correct  view  of  the  husbandry  of 
Britain,  than  could  have  been  accomplished  under  the  most 
active  individual  exertion.  At  the  same  time,  v/e  must  re- 
gret, that  tlie  confined  limits  of  the  Supplement  restrained  us 
from  presenting  many  articles  of  considerable  importance, 
besides  laying  us  under  the  necessity  of  abridging  others  ;  for 
wliich  liberties  we  earnestly  reauest  that  our  friends  will 
kindly  excuse. us. 


GOTLAND. 
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S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D. 

CaiiJjness. 

Th£.  ineasures  wluih  west  in  contemplation,  for  promoting  the  jro.- 
sperity  of  this  .icniii^Le  Jistrict,  have  been  considerably  checked  by  the 
renewal  ot  hortilirles  with  France,  w hich  so  unexpectedly  took  place 
'3.1  the  cenimf  nccinent  of  this  year.  A  state  of  war  must  in  gene- 
ral be  unfavourable  to  ali  sorts  of  improvement.  The  difficulty  iu 
•obtaining  capital  to  carry  them  on  with  spirit  j  the  scarcity  of  hands, 
43vving  to  the  demands  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  in  remote  situa- 
-ticLns,  the  trouble  attending  the  procuring  seeds  and  other  articles 
by  sea,  from  distant  pfirts  of  the  country,  and  skilful  labourers, 
where  they  arc  necessary  for  the  intrcduction  of  any  new  system,  are 
all  hostile  to  active  and  great  exertions.  But  if  that  was  the  case  on 
iormer  occ&sions,  it  is  still  aiiore  so  at  presentj  when  Ave  are  threaten- 
vened  with  all  the  horrors  of  conquest,  by  the  mos*-.  powerful  state  that 
%has  arisen  in  modern  times  ;  and  when  people  in  general  seem  more 
..inclined  to  consider  what  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  Avhat  they 
have  got,  than  of  acquiring  more.  It  were  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  if  such  a  spirit  were  to  become  general.  If  that  should  be 
the  case,  this  country  vrouid  soon  become  unable  to  persevere  in  so 
arduous  a  contest.  The  best  foundation  of  its  strength  is  t)ie  cultiva- 
tion and  produce  of  its  own  soil,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  other  cala- 
mities of  war,  we  were  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  depending  on  fo 
reign  nations  for  any  large  proportion  of  our  subsistence  at  a. time  whv.n 
-commerce  must  necessarily  be  considersljiy  diriT;h^.i3hcd,  our  ^vcalth 
would  quickly  disr.ppear,  and  our  distresses  .would  accumulate  to  a 
height  which  .-might  produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  This 
is  a  subject  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  attract  the  attention  of 
:parliament,  and  that  some  system  Aviil  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  landed  and  the  farming  interests,  with  the  means  of 
-carrylrg  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country,  if  possi- 
ble Avith  greater  energy  than  ever,  as  the  best  mode  of  enabling  us  to 
prosecute  the  present  war,  with  additional  spirit  and  success. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  v.ar,  the  last  season  also,  Avas,  on  the 
whole,  highly  unfavourable  to  agricultural  improvements.  The  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summci-  were  cold  and  ungenial ;  ai)d  though  the 
months  of  July  and  August  were  dry,  and  consequently  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  operation  of  burning,  yet  from  the  want  of  rahi  at  that 
critical  period  of  the  season,  the  crop  of  this  year  lias  but  little  straw, 
and  though  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  Avholesomc,  yet  it  is  hardly  equal 
in  fjuantity  to  the  average  produce  of  Caithness.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  preceding  crop  turned  out  a  worse  one  than  any 
xemembered  in  that  county  for  some  years. 

Iti*aerncss 
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JnvcrTiesS'shire. 

Mr  Telford,  engineer,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  .summer  In  taking 
the  levels  and  lining  of  the  great  Caledonian  Canal,  from  Fort  W'il- 
Jiam  to  Inverness,  a  distance  of  sixty  mllc^,  only  twenty  of  -vvhicli 
require  cutting,  the  remainder  being  iresh  water  lochs,  and  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  There  are  a  great  number  of  men  already  employed  in  the 
quarrying  of  stones,  and  in  the  erecting  of  wooden  b;<rr;icks  for  the 
work  people  )  but  no  general  commencement  of  the  undertaking  will 
take  place  till  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  when  it  certainly  wiil  pro- 
ceed with  vigour.  INlr  Teltord's  estimate  of  the  expence  of  roads  and 
bridges  proposed  to  bp  executed  in  the  Highland  districts,  amounts  to 
L.I 92,000,  whereof  it  is  intended  to  raise  one  half  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  different  counties  In  which 
such  roads  and  brI4gts  arc  respectively  situated,  and  the  other  half  go- 
vcrnpient  mean  to  supply.  The  gentlemen  of  this  county  (a  few  ex- 
cepted) have  already  come  forward  with  a  voluntary  otfer  of  their 
share  of  the  expence  5  and  if  those,  who  hpve  not  consented,  refuse  to 
meet  the  liberal  views  of  goveniment,  an  application  will  be  made  to 
parliament  for  power  to  assess  theni  in  their  several  proportions.  The 
general  advantages  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  particular  to  this 
county,  that  must  result  from  the  public  works  now  in  contemplation, 
ought  to  silence  all  opposition,  and  cause  the  proceedings,  in  every 
stage,  to  be  forwarded  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  alacrity. 

1  formerly  mentioned  that  the  Caledonian  canal  avIU  rmi  thrxDugh 
my  farm,  fully  more  than  a  mile,  and  on  that  account  1  must  suffer  con- 
siderably. Besides,  it  approaches  within  250  yards  of  tlie  front  of  my 
house,  and  will  cut  through  several  of  my  fields.  I  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  a  suitable  compensation  can  be  awarded  to  me  ;  for  as 
tenant  the  injury  done  will  be  great  in  the  hr'^t  Instance,  thojgh  even- 
tually the  proprietor  may  be  amply  benefited. 

Morayshire, 

Observing,  with  niuch  satisfaction,  in  your  valuable  miscellany, 
Jlin  anxious  desire  to  promote  and  animate  that  spirit  o^  improvement 
in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  wlilch  is  so  rapidly  spreading  m 
all  directions,  and  hoping  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  receive 
some  account  of  the  improvements  in  Morayshire  lately  undertaken, 
and  of  those  soon  intended,  1  send  you  tlie  following  sketch. 

The  most  prominent  is  that  by  which  our  communication  with  the 
eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdonr  W\\\  at  all  times  be  kept 
open — A  Eridgk  over  tkk  Spey  at  Fochab>:rs.  Whether  this 
object  be  viewed  as  the  only  link  wanted  to  complete  the  vast  chain, 
of  bridges  from  Cornwall  to  Inverness,  and  therefore  truly  a  national 
one  ', — or,  merely  as  a  local  accommodation  to  the  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  comfort  of  this  particular  diitrict,  it  Is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. The  facility  which  this  bridge  will  afford  to  the  anxious  tra- 
veller, to  the  mail,  and  even  to  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  military- 
stores 
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stores,  -vvliich  have  often  been  interrupted  for  days  by  the  magnitude 
arid  rapidity  of  the  river  in  lloods,  will  be  gratefully  felt  j  while  essen- 
tial benefits  must  result  from  it  to  this  county  in  particular  by  the  ready 
admission  of  that  valuable,  and  much  wanted  article,  hme,  v.  hich  a- 
bounds  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Er.nff  j  from  the  im.mediate  im- 
provement of  a  large  tract  of  level  moor  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
on  %\'hich  there  is  an  intention  to  establish  a  village ;  and  especially 
from  the  inducement  it  holds  out  to  the  great  dealers  in  cattle,  to  ex- 
tend the  tour  of  their  purchases  to  this  quarter,  where  there  are  always 
considerable  quantities  of  stock,  and  which  the  hazardous  and  vexa- 
tious interruptions  occasioned  by  fording  the  Spey,  have  hitherto 
tended  to  prevent. 

It  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every  liberal  mind,  toicnow  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  this  great  work  has  been  happily  overcome  dur- 
ing this  summer,  by  the  erection  of  the  three  principal  Piers  which 
are  noA\-  quite  ready  to  receive  the  arclies.  .  The  expence  of  this  bridge 
(from  12  to  14000I.)  is  to  be  defrayed  by  Government  aid,  by  public 
subscriptions,  and  by  the  liberality  of  that  i>oble  family  on  whose 
property  it  stands.  When  it  is  finished  his  Grace  of  Gordon  \\\\\  enjoy 
the  gratifying  reriection,that  in  his  ovrn  time  he  has  begun  ar.d  complet- 
td  a  magnificent  castle,  an  elegant  church,  and  a  most  useful  bridge. 

Another  important  improvement,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unanimous  resolution  of  our  last 
county  meeting,  to  apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament  for  making  turnpike 
the  great  leading  post  road,  and  our  prirjcipal  cross  roads.  From  the 
talents  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  com.mittte,  to  whom  this  important 
matter  is  entrusted,  every  hope  may  be  iiidulged  of  its  eflfectual  and. 
speedy  accomplishment.  The  advantages  arising  to  agriculture,  to 
trade,  to  safe  andexpeditious  travelling  from  theintroduction  of  2  i/rw/i?)^^ 
roads  has  been  so  practically  demonstrated  by  their  adoption  in  every 
part  of  the  island,  that  no  better  argument,  (tho'  many  must  always 
arise  out  of  local  circumstances)  nor  indeed  any  other,  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  their  utility.  This  line  of  Turnpike,  by  continuing  that 
now  forming  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  will  extend  the 
public  accommodation  in  this  way  from  the  southern  to  nearly  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  ^ve  cannot  doubt  but  it  will 
be  taken  up  and  acted  on  by  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  with 
all  that  energy  and  spirit  v. hich  characterizes  tliem  in  every  public 
r.ndcrtaking. 

A  substantial  and  very  handsome  bridge  of  t^vo  arches  across  the 
J^ossle,  at  the  east  end  of  Elgin  and  near  the  Cathedral,  which  -was 
founded  in  June  last,  is  now  complcated.  By  it  the  communication 
''vith  our  sea-port,  Lossiemouth,  and  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, formerly  often  interrupted  by  lloods  in  the  river,  is  secured  at  all 
times.  Y\'hiie  this  essential  accom.modation  is  provioed,  the  approach 
to  the  town  in  this  direction,  presents  a  most  picturesque  and  richly 
varied  landscape.  The  Avoik  has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscrip- 
tions, and  executed  by  Mr  Burns. 

A  few  spirited  farmers  have  suggested  the  idea,  and  are  ready  to 
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carry  it  into  execution,  of  making  a  Navigable  Canal  from  Lossie- 
mouth to  within  one  mile  of  the  market-cross  of  Elgin.  The  advan- 
tages proposed  by  this  undertaking  are — Draining  the  very  extensive 
loch  of  bpynie,  which  contains  a  surface  of  J  500  acres  at  least,  of  the 
finest  clay  and  loamy  lands,  that  would  produce  the  richest  crops  for 
many  years  ^VIthout  manure  j — and  also  a  material  saving  in  the  car- 
riage of  heavy  articles,  by  supplying  the  county  on  the  line  of  the  Ca- 
nal, and  the  town  of  Elgin,  with  lime,  coals,  and  goods,  and  bring- 
ing from  thence  for  export,  at  Lossiemouth,  corn  and  buch  manufac- 
tures as  the  county  produces.  The  natural  advantages,  which  the 
proposed  line  possesses,  are  so  peculiar  and  so  great  tliat,  tho'  the 
CKtreme  distance  be  nearly  six  nnles,  it  is  calculated  that  the  work 
would  only  cost  2000I.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  wished  that 
the  heritors,  thro'  ^vhose  property  it  must  pass,  may  hold  forth  that 
encouragement  which  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  proposers  deserve 
and  require. 

While  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  those 
attempts  at  public  improvement  in  this  county,  allow  me  to  mention, 
with  much  respect,  the  conduct  of  Joseph  King,  of  Newmiln,  Esq. 
proprietor  of  some  valuable  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin. 
This  gentleman,  on  coming  lately  to  the  succession  of  a  family  estate, 
and  finding  part  of  it  had  been  for  time  immemorial,  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  the  river  Lossie,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  resist 
them,  immediately  built  a  water  dyke  in  the  most  substantial  ?.nd  best 
manner,  and  of  no  less  extent  than  2300  ells,  which,  tho'  done  at  a 
very  considerable  expence,  has  not  only  repaid  the  interest  annually, 
but  will  return  all  the  money  expended,  iita  few  years.  He  has  also 
led  the  way  in  the  embarkment  and  improvement  of  that  large  run- 
ridge  field  called  the  /iuchtenpart  Lands,  the  division  of  which  was 
noticed  in  your  9th  No.  He  has  there  thrown  up  1000  ells  of  a  very- 
broad  well  finished  water  dyke  that  com-pietely  secures  his  proportion, 
from  the  Lossie,  and,  by  opening  a  new  passage  for  the  river  and  cover- 
ing what  was  formerly  its  bed  with  18  inches  of  rich  loamy  mould  from 
an  adioining  field,  he  has  gained  several -acres,  which  will  amply  re- 
pay all  his  outlay  in  a  short  period.  The  pleasure,  tlie  security,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  derives  from  spirited  and  judicious  improve- 
ments it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  others   "  to  go  and  do  likev\ise." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  it,  altho'  I  fear  your  patience  is  already  ex- 
hausted, I  cannot  omit  noticing,  with  much  praise  and  with  the  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  its  success,  an  attempt  by  the  Morayshire  Farmer 
Glub  to  carry  into  eifect  a  scheme  of  very  considerable  extent,  and. 
surely  of  the  most  benevolent  nature. — A  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  V/i- 
</otus,  Orphans,  and  decayed  members,  on  a  liberal  plan.  The  dratt 
of  Rules,  and  Regulations,  with  calculations  of  the  premiums  and 
annuities,  is  now  printed  and  in  circulation.  Although  the.  idea  ori- 
ginated with  that  society,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  confined, 
to  them-,  respectable  persons  of  every  profession  are  readily  admitted. 
The  annuities  sure  such  as  to  make  it  au  object   worthy  the  attcntlorv 
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of  all  ranks,  and  the  calculations  having  been  made  by  William 
Morr^an,  Esq.  nephew  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Price,  and  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  the  most  eminent  calculator  in  Europe,  giv(is  as  auc- 
tion and  an  authority  to  this  scheme  which  few  others  possess. 

Rast  Lothian, 

The  weather,  during  the  year  1803,  was  unfavourable  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  husbandry  of  this  county,  but  in  others  it  proved  equal- 
ly propitious.  From  the  last  week  ef  February  tj  the  same  time 
of  May,  a  single  shower  hardly  fell,  consequently,  many  fields  of 
spring  grain  were  stunted  at  the  outset.  In  the  first  and  second  weeks 
ot  June,  some  genial  rains,  though  not  to  a  great  extent,  were  recei- 
ved, but  their  effect  was  prevented  by  high  gales  of  wind,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Little  moisture  dropped  in  July,  and  though  a 
larger  supply  was  furnished  in  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  month, 
yet  from  the  ground  being  completely  dried  beforehand,  less  benefit 
was  derived  than  othcr\vise  might  ha\e  been  expected. 

To  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  East 
Lothian  soils,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  a  drought  of  such  uncommon 
length  and  severity,  would  operate  upon  the  different  districts  of  the 
county  in  veiy  different  waysj  and  that  land,  recently  turned  up,  would, 
in  every  case,  be  much  more  injured  than  -where  the  preparations  had 
bec^i  made  at  an  earlier  period.  A  considerable  part  of  the  soil  is  of 
a  light  gravelly  nature,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  is  incum- 
bent on  a  free  and  open  bottom.  Fields  of  this  description,  except 
where  winter  wheat  had  been  sown,  suffered  materially  *,  and  upon  dry- 
sands  the  crops  were  nearly  burnt  up  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Ju- 
ly sun.  I'he  inland  parts,  where  clay  and  loam  of  difierent  varieties 
predominate,  were  only  partially  injured,  though  the  several  crop* 
were,  even  in  these  situations,  of  much  less  bulk  than  those  custo- 
marily produced. 

Notwithsanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that,  taking  the  county  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be  finally 
ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  1803  approximates 
to  an  average.  The  diversity  of  soil  already  noticed,  renders  weather, 
confessedly  injurious  to  one  district,  beneficial  to  others  \  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  annually  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  is  rarely  injured  by  dry  weather, 
perhaps  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  husbandmen  of  this  county  have  not 
much  cause  to  complain  of  a  bad  season.  Individuals  may  have  suffered 
considerably,  but  an  equal  benefit  was  gained  by  others  situated  un- 
der different  circumstances.  Those  who  deal  largely  in  the  grass  and 
turnip  husbandry  undoubtedly  sustained  much  loss  ;  indeed  over  the 
whole  coast  side  district  the  season  proved  less  or  more  adverse  to  the 
occupiers. 

A  concise  abstract  of  the  advantage-^  and  disadvantages  accompany- 
ing this  uncommon  season  shall  now  be  given.  This  of  course  must 
be  restricted  to  general  circumstances,  seeing  that  to  descend  to  mi- 
oute  particulars  would  be  an  impracticable  attcoipt. 

Advantages 
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Every  fiirrovv  given  to  tlie  giound  from  tlie  comriK-ncement:  of 
spriup  seed  to  the  present  day,  contributed  to  piomotc  the  olijects  for 
t\hlch  pluughmg  is  bestowed,  and  neither  time  nor  labour  were  for  one 
day  lost  or  misupplied.  The  spring  seeds  were  completelv  harrowed, 
with  some  trifling  e.xceptions  of  barley  alter  turnips,  which  were  late 
of  being  removed.  The  fallows  were  sulTjciently  wrougiit,  and  gene- 
rally received  more  furrows  than  usual.  The  turnip  fields  were  bet- 
ter cleaned,  and  at  less  expence  than  generally  occurs.  Every  branch 
of  harvest  work,  from  the  cutting  of  the  crop,  to  the  safe  Ingatheiing 
thereof,  was  pcrfcwmed  expeditiously,  and  at  less  cost  th?.n  iu  seasons, 
ef  a  dllTerent  description,  though  wages  at  the  same  time  were  high. 
The  sowing  of  Vvheat  was  finished  in  good  tame,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  known  ;  and  field  labour  of  every  kind  is  far  advanced. 

Several  barley  fi^elds  could  not  be  got  sown  in  <lue  time,  v.hich  oc- 
casioned an  ira perfect  braird,  and  an  unequal  crop.  Hay  proved  uni- 
versully  very  light,  not  an  hundred  stone  per  acre,  In  general  cases  v 
and  uhere  eaten  down  in  spring,  was  hardly  worth  the  cutting.  The 
pastures  conthiued  ralscrably  bare  throughout  the  year.  Many  far- 
mers were  ui  want  of  water  for  the  use  of  their  live  stock.  Turnips 
worse  than  ever  known,  few  fields  being  equal  to  half  a  crop,  and  in 
numerous  instances  they  were  ploughed  down.  Osts  severely  injured 
by  caterpillars,  and  v.orse  in  quality  by  many  per  cent,  than  custo- 
mary. Beans  upon  all  light  soils  so  bad  as  to  yield  little  more  thai>. 
the  seed  sown.  Young  grasses  planted  badly,  and  in  various  field>; 
failed  entirely.  Fodder  gencn*ily  scarce,  and  the  stack  yards  in  eve- 
ry quarter  fully  one  fourth  less  m  size  than  those  of  the  preceding- 
year. 

Such  It  Is  believed  is  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  East  Lothian 
husbandry  for  the  year  1803,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  inferred, 
that  any  loss  sustained  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  superior 
opportunities  enjoyed  of  executing  every  branch  of  rural  work  v.'Ith 
regularity  and  perfectness.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  so  different, 
that  no  season,  which  answers  in  every  respect  for  one  description,  will 
suit  those  of  an  opposite  character.  In  few  years  however  have  the 
distlnguislilng  Hues  been  so  cleaily  marked  out  as  in  the  present^ 
except  perhaps  In  the  fatal  1709,  when  the  consequences  were  si- 
milar, though  directly  opposite.  The  coast  side  lands  flourished 
in  that  year,  whilst  the  nUernal  patts  of  the  county  wftre  drowned  by 
InoI^tu^e  and  starved  by  cold. 

Though  lime  was  used  this  ye^r  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  It  Is 
a  dubious  poin.t  ^vhether  the  quantity  will  equal  that  of  the  preced-^ 
ing  one.  A  general  opinion  w  as  at  one  time  entertained,  that,  as  the 
arable  land  of  tlie  county  had  been  limed  at  a  former  period,  it  could 
not  be  b£ru:;iUed  by  a  repetition  of  the  article  j  but  thi*  being  now^  re- 
futed 
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futed  by  positive  facts,  calcareous  manuie  has  been  latterly  applied- 
very  extensively.  Indeed  lime  may  safely  be  consideved  as  tlie  basis  of 
East  Lothian  husbandry,  rarely  neglecting  to  operate,  provided  a  full 
dose  has  been  bestowed. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  a  ne\v  road  bill  for  this  county  in- 
to the  present  session  of  parliament,  though  the  act  passed  in  1793,  ^^ 
not  half  expired.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  premature  step, 
but  it  is  believed  the  true  one  is,  to  get  the  sanction  of  parliament  for 
granting  a  considerable  sum  out  of  the  funds  of  this  county,  in  aid  of  the 
wtvi  bridge  atMusselburgh  in  the  conterminous  county.  It  \\  as  originally 
intended  to  draw  pontage  there,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  ,iijrant,  none 
will  be  levied.  Travellers,  to  be  sure,  must  admire  the  generosity  of 
this  county  in  subjecting  itself  to  a  heavy  expence,  in  order  that  they" 
may  pass  free,  for  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  measure  is  nothing 
more  than  that  the  good  people  of  East  Lothian  are  to  pay  pontage 
for  all  those  who  travel  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island  to 
the  Scotch  metropolis.  It  is  also  proposed  to  place  a  number  of  the 
bye  roads  under  the  turnpike  system  ^  a  measure  probably  very  ne- 
cessary, though  it  must  excite  surprise  that  the  most  public  cross  road 
in  the  county,  a  road  leading  from  one  royal  burgh  to  another,  and 
presently  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  is  not  included. 

A  very  complete  thrashing  machine  of  extensive  powers,  to  be 
worked  by  wa>:er,  has  lately  been  erected  upon  the  farm  of  Beil 
Grange,  in  the  natural  possession  of  Mr  Hamilton  Nisbet  of  Dirle- 
ton  and  Beil.  We  rejoice  when  gentlemen  of  aiHuent  fortunes  dis- 
play attention  to  such  matters,  and  can  safely  declare,  that  Mr  N. 
carries  on  every  branch  of  his  numerous  rural  undertakings  \vith  vi- 
gour and  iudgment.  Gentlemen  of  landed  property  ought  either 
to  farm  well,  or  they  ought  not  to  farm  at  all. 

j^yrshlre. 

Taking  crop  1803  throughout  the  whole  county,  I  believe  It  may 
be  termed  a  good  one,  that  is,  a  crop  ccjual  to  an  average  of  years  taken 
together.  Since  the  beginning  of  June  wc  have  had  one  of  the  finest 
seasons  ever  remembered  •,  dry  weather  in  abundance,  ^vith  such  alter- 
nate rains  as  were  perfectly  sufficient  for  promoting  and  keeping  up 
vegetation,  by  which  means  the  grain  Avas  completely  filled  and  ri- 
pened ;  and  if  sloth  or  carelessness  did  not  hitervene,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  it  could  be  lost  In  harvesting.  The  extreme  cold  and 
ynfiavourable  v.-eather  in  April,  and  the  whole  of  May,  chilling  the 
seed  and*youn^  rising  plants,  rendered  the  crop  thinner  than  usual  j 
but  the  superior  quality  will  probably  supply  that  deficiency.  In 
some  grounds  where  the  cold,  frost,  sleet,  and  hail  did  not  entirely 
kill  the  plants,  they  retarded  their  growth  till  the  more  favourable 
f^-eather  In  June  succeeded.  Hence  an  after- groAvth  sprung  up,  which 
in  many  places  rendered  the  harvesting  very  tedious  and  irregular.-  It 
Ivas  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  several  patches  of  green  and  half  rip^ 
co;:a  stand  for  tv.o  ot  three  v;cek5  ia  the  same  field,   after  that  the  o- 
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tht!r  parts  had  been  cut  down  and  carried  eft*.  But  with  tliis  little 
disadvantage,  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Vvigton,  Kircudbright  and  Dum- 
fries, it  IS  believed,  have  more  abundant  crops,  and  of  better  quality, 
at  least,  of  Oats,  than  most  otlier  parts  of  Britain,  this  season,  c^n 
lioast  of  j  and  the  hihabitants  have  much  reason  '  to  praise  the  Loid 
for  his  goodness'  to  them  in  this  respect,  uhich  ^vill  lielp  to  com- 
pensate for  a  sore  evil  with  which  they  have  been  visited. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  siiire  of  Ayr,  particularly  Carrick,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  tln-ee  counties  laft  mentioned,  being  breed- 
ing nnd  gr.ifiiig  diftricts,  their  fucccfs  and  general  prolpcrity  de- 
pend upon  the  value  and  ready  fale  of  their  cattle  and  fliecp,  wliich, 
for  the  inoft  part,  are  driven  to  the  Englilh  markets.  The  fanners 
ilock  was  bought  in  at  the  end  of  the  laft  feafon,  and  beginning  of 
this,  at  extravagant  high  prices,  and  the  keep  in  England  having  fail- 
ed, manufaClurcs  being  in  a  great  meafure  at  a  ftand,  and  the  bankers 
finding  it  neceffary  to  contrail  their  credit,  the  value  of  live  fiock  has 
greatly  diminiflied.  Sales  are  at  a  ftand  ;  numerous  bankruptcies  a- 
mong  the  chief  cattle  dealers  have  enfued,  and  fpread  diftrefs  and  de- 
folation  among  many  worthy  and  refpedlablc  families. 

Experience  ought  to  teach  wildom  :  arid  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
calamity  will  fliew  the  folly  of  too  much  jpeculqtion  in  an  article 
which  depends  upon  the  feafons,  which  no  human  fagacity  can  calcu- 
late ;  and  upon  trade  and  manufadures,  which  a  breath  of  wind  can 
overfct. 

Tioeedale, 

Through  the  greater  part  of  this  county,  the  fummcr  drought  was 
felt  feverely,  and  the  paiturcs  were  thereby  much  curtailed.  About 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  firft  cf  Auguft,  milch  cows  were  fo  ftinted 
in  their  pafture,  that  through  the  night,  and  at  mid  day,  they  ate  laft 
years  ftraw  in  the  houfe  as  frankly  as  they  would  have  done  at  Chrift- 
mas,  with  a  ftorm  of  faow  upon  the  ground.  The  \mcommon  hail 
ftiovvers,  which  fell  on  the  20th  of  July,  did  much  damage,  by  break- 
ing Iky-lights,  perforating  the  leaves  of  turnips,  and  tcariiig  the  leaves 
from,  or  cutting  clear  over  the  ftems  of  the  potatoes ;  fortunately  iu 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  its  tract  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
range  of  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  acrofsthc  wa- 
Iqr  heads  of  Linton  and  Newlandparifties. 

The  effect  of  the  cold  spring  weather,  \vas  more  dis;ccrnable  upon 
Potatoes  than  upon  any  other  crop  j  and  in  the  low  ground  this  ef- 
culent  was  materially  damaged  by  the  early  autumn  frost.  In  the 
night  betwixt  the  20th  and  21st  of  August,  though  the  frost  was  not 
so  severe  as  to  tau?e  perceptible  hurt  to  the  corn  crops,  yet  the  Po 
tatoes  suff'cred  considerably.  They  are  not  thoroughly  ripened  this 
season,  and  probably  may  be  rated  at  one  third  below  an  average 
crop.  The  Tvveedale  species,  (as  they  arc  called  here)  which  is  a 
large  round  potatoe,  with  the  eyes  deeply  indented,  are  by  far  the 
ixst  crop  ;  extending  in  some  cases  bv  computation  ot  cart  loads,  to 
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fifty  bolls,  of  about  four  c\vt.  each,  per  Scotch  acre.  It  has  been  tt^-i 
marked  as  a  singularity,  this  fall,  that  the  ash  leaves  remained  long'* 
est  green,  though  generally  the  first  in  falling  ;  the  spring  frosts  hadjj 
in  fact,  nipped  their  buds  when  beginning  to  burst,  so  that  they  had  to 
bud  anew,  and  of  course  their  leaves  uere  younger  and  more  vigorous  ; 
and  t'^ough  the  harvest  frost  sufHced  to  wither  the  potatoe  leaves,  it 
had  not  been  sufficiently  hard  to  reach  the  ash  leaf  (susceptible  jcs 
it  has  been  remarked  to  be)  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  particu- 
larly from  its  bein;T  in  a  more  vi<^oroUs  state  of  growth;  in  which 
respect  its  suscepti'ijility  of  frost  biting,  would  seem  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  that  of  Oats,  as  noticed  in  the  fifteenth  number,  and  else- 
where. 

The  turnip  crop,  the  feed  of  which  is  here  fown  early,  tocompen- 
fatc  by  allowance  of  longer  time  for  growth,  for  backwardnefs  of  cli- 
mate, had  made  very  little  progrefs  till  the  rains  in  September  arrived. 
Though  there  were  few  complaints  of  a  deficiency  oi  plant?,  yet  they 
feemed  to  become  ftnnted  by  the  drought,  few  being  found  above  the 
fize  of  one's  fifi.  The  leaves  had  aiTumed  a  yellow  appearance,  in- 
terpreted byfomc  into  ripcnefs  ;  whence  it  w^as  concluded,  that  no  fur- 
ther increale  of  bulb  could  be  expected,  the  plant  being  fnppofed  to 
have  reached  maturity.  This  Munchaufe?ua7i  analogic  reafoning  has-, 
however,  been  eventually  contradicted  by  the  fa<fls  ;  for  after  rain  was 
received,  the  fields  gradually  aflumed  a  living,green  appearance,  andthe 
bidbo  have  fince  increased  at  leaft  to  double,  if  not  triple  fize.  In  fiiork, 
the  crop  oF  this  root  will,  every  where  in  this  county,  turn  out  equal 
to  an  average  one  ;  ond  by  furnifiiing  our  flocks  with  food  longer 
than  firft  expelled,  may  contribute  to  leflen  tlie  prefent  market  glut, 
and  provide  fupplies  at  a  period  when  the  failure  in  other  diftri(fl3 
may  occafion  a  deficiency. 

The  prices  of  Scotch  beer  and  barley,  mufi  depend  on  what  be- 
comes of  the  m  lit  tax.  Pray  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  probabi- 
lity of  our  arriving  at  that  fubfiitiitionating  dexterity  in  converting  one 
fpecics  of  grain  fo  completely  to  the  ufcs  to  which  a  different  ipecies 
is  at  prelent  exclufivcly  applied,  as  that  the  prices  fliall  completely  a- 
malgamate  ?  or  fliall  the  prices  of  each  continue  entirely  to  depend 
upon  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  individually  produced  in  each  fcafon  ? 

Mid  Lothian. 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  as  novel  in  hufbandry,  is  a  pra61::ce 
lately  adopted  by  a  few  farmers  in  this  county,  in  the  management  of 
wheat  land.  The  wheat  is  fown  broadcaft,  and  after  giving  the 
ground  a  fingle,  or  at  mofi  a  double  tinxc  of  the  harrows,  it  is  imme- 
diately ridged  up  into  drills,  like  turnips.  Some  do  it  by  giving  c- 
very  drill  a  round  of  the  plough,  others  at  once  by  the  plough,  with 
a  double  mould  board,  and  thus  it  remains  all  winter.  The  oflcnfi- 
hle  advantages  are  fa  Id  to  be,  that  it  keeps  the  land  completely  dry, 
aiid  leaves  a  rougher  mould  on  the  fnrface. 

To  Ipeculate  cither  upon  the  advantages  or  difadvantagrs  of  this 
pra6tice  would  be  prematiu'e,  but  it  is  pretty  evident,  that,  upon  cer- 
tain foils,  and  in  many  fcafonc,  it  would  be  inadiuiiiible,  as  it- would 
J  oach  and  work  iht  la;ui  into  a  Wi\.<\  of  p.iric% 
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it  is  generally  faid,  that  money  is  the  fincws  of  war  ;  the  fame  may 
be  aflfcrtec),  with  eqaal  propriety,  when  applied  to  the  improvement 
and  melioration  of  the  foil.  The  quantity  of  lime  purchalcd  from  the 
kilns  in  this  neighbourhood  in  one  feafon,  i:^  generally  in  proportioa 
to  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  farn^ers;  and  it  can  be 
foretold,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whether  the  falc  is  to  be  fmart  or 
dull  by  the  nature  of  the  crops  and  markets  of  the  preceding  year. 
TJie  fales  of  the  bygone  feafon  were  a  good  deal  below  an  average, 
owing  to  the  prices  of  laft  year  being  fo  low,  unlefs  with  farmers 
of  confiderable  capital. 

An  abominable  practice  was  introduced  here  four  years  fince,  by 
one  of  our  lime  proprietors,  who,  from  downright  greed,  took  the 
works  into  her  own  hand  :  Finding  it  a  lofing  concern,  various  modes 
were  reforted  to  for  making  it  a  better  one,  and  at  laft  it  was  refolved 
to  fell  only  by  weight,  allowing  ^~  cwt.  to  be  a  boll  of  barley  mea- 
fure.  But  this  is  not  the  worft  of  it,  having  a  coal  work  for  the  ufe 
of  burning  lime  only,  the  patriotic  refolution  was  formed,  of  giving 
no  coals  for  the  other  lime  works,  unlefs  the  owners  would  come  in- 
to the  lame  meaiiures. 

Thus  a  combination  was  formed  to  fell  only  by  weight :  And  this 
reprehenfible  practice  calls  loudly  for  animadverfion  and  reJrefs. 
The  price  is  5id  per  cwt.  but  it  is  not  the  price,  but  the  unhallowed 
pra6lice  of  compelling  people  to  give  a  premium  for  rendering  the 
article  lefs  perfecSl,  that  is  complained  of;  it  being  felf  evident  that  the 
worfe  the  lime  ftone  is  burnt,  it  will  weigh  the  heavier  ;  neither  has 
the  purchafer  any  proper  check,  as  few  farm  fervants  underftand  or 
care  much  about  the  matter.  Thus  a  great  lofs  is  fuftained  by  the 
public,  both  in  refpe^l:  of  money  and  carriage,  while  the  full  benefit 
of  the  article  is  withheld  from  the  land. 
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the  3d  of  December,  1802,  to  25th  November,  1803,  both  days  firclufive. 
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Attelted  by  A|ICH.  TODRICK,  Clcik- 

N.  B.  The  above  relates  only  to  the  q-antity  of  wheat  adually  prefenLed  ic 
the  market ;  but  4«S6  Uf  t  ittcluUe  what  j*  there  fold  by  toiple.  V-hicli  is  vciqj 
csjiifiderablc. 
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ENGLAND. 

NorthumherJand. 

The  year  1 803  hn?  been  rather  fingular  in  refpe<?i:  to  weather,  lb  far 
as  agriculture  is  affe<?l:ed  by  it.  The  froil  fct  in  early  in  January,  and 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  March  :  this  froft  was  for  fonie  pur- 
pofes  very  convenient,  as  leading  manure,  &c.  but  being  accompanied 
"\\ith  little  fnow,  it  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  winter  v;heats.  E- 
ver-green  trees  and  ihrubs  fuftered  materially  from  the  effe^ls  of 
fome  of  thefe  frofts  ;  many  plantations  of  iirs  were  turned  brown  on 
the  fides  expoied  to  the  eafl  and  fouth,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of 
having  iuffered  by  fire.  The  frofi  ceafed  about  the  13th  of  March, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  remarkable  fine,  frelh,  dry  weather,  and  the 
Ipring  feed  was  never  put  in  under  more  favourable  circumftances. 
The  weather  continued  dry  and  cold  through  April,  May,  and  be^ 
f  innincr  of  June,  and  fo  far  checked  vegetation  that  the  hay  crops 
were  very  fliort,  and  the  paftures  feldom  leen  barer  ;  fome  fine  rains 
on  the  9th,  loth,  and  ilth  of  June  were  of  ufe  to  the  grais  lands,  and 
particularly  to  the  turnips  fown  about  that  period  ;  but  the  intenle 
drouoht  which  immediately  fucceeded,  and  continued  through  the 
iummer,  difappoinied  the  rational  hopes  which  the  cuUivator  had 
entertained  from  the  uncommon  leed  time  he  had  been  favoured 
with. 

Upon  dry  foils,  the  drought  prevented  cats  and  barley  from  getting 
to  half  their  ufual  length,  and  in  many  places  they  were  arreftcd  \\\ 
the  (lict  blade,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  below  an  average  crop.  Beans 
from  the  fame  caufe  were  under  a  fimilar  preciicament.  One  cfilcl  of 
this  long  continued  drought  is,  that  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
is  good,  particularly  wheat,  there  being  few  defe^live  grains,  of  courfe 
it  gives  well  to  the  bufiiel,  and  the  famples  were  never  file  wn  in  great- 
er perfection. 

The  new  variety  of  oats,  called  the  potatce  oat,  has  been  cnltivard 
here  with  great  avidity  for  3  or  4  years  ;  the  crop  of  this  year,  I  thiiik, 
will  rather  check  their  cultivation  on  fo  extenfive  a  fcale,  as  it  ap- 
pears their  produce,  upon  poor  foils,  is  not  fo  great  as  if  thofe  lands 
had  been  fown  with  Blainfiey  or  Angus  oats. 

The  cultivution  of  Ruta  Bitga,  fecms  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
this  diftrift,  as  it  appears  there  is  much  more  land  covLicd  with  them 
this  ye:ur  than  was  ever  obferved  before  ;  the  great  obje6lion  hither- 
to has  been  their  inferior  fize  to  the  common  turnip,  but  when 
it  isconfidered,  thiit  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  will  be  eaten  by 
flieep,  than  of  common  turnip,  the  objection  is  removed.  The  pro- 
perty of  bearing  tranfplantation,  and  their  fuperior  hardinefs  in  refiiring 
frolt,  are  alio  confiderablc  recommendations,  as  well  as  their  being  ca- 
pable of  being  put  into  heap.s,  covered  with  fira\v  and  earth,  and  kept 
in  \,\v,xK  l^Le  Li.iough  the  winter.  I  have  kept  fome  in  tliis  mode  froin 
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kiie  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  May,  in  as  found  and  per- 
fo6l  a  ftate  as  could  be  wiflicd. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  practice  of  drilling  beans  at  30  inches 
intervals,  is  making  j^  oat  progrefs  in  various  diflridls,  which  I  confi- 
der  as  a  material  improvement ;  and  the  drilling  of  corn  crops,  parti- 
cularly wheat,  at  loj-,  or  12  inches  intervals  is  alfo  becoming  move 
cxtenfively  pra(ftifed  ;  the  facility  with  which  the  intervals  are  horfc 
and  hand  hoed,  completely  eradicate  wild  oats,  runch,  or  wild  muf- 
tard,  and  every  otiier  fpccics  of  annual  weeds  in  a  few  years  :  tiicre 
is  alfo  a  great  advantage  by  having  the  lands  fo  fmely  pulverized  by 
thefe  hoeings,  for  the  clover  and  grafs  feeds,  which  are  covered 
by  a  new  horfc  hoe  harrow,  that  harrows  the  intervals  without  touch- 
ing the  corn. 

The  markets,  through  the  whole  of  this  year,  have  fluftuated  very 
little.  Corn  has  been  rather  hclovv  ])ar,  particularly  barley  :  for  live 
flock  there  was.  a  depreffion  of  prices  in  September,  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drought,  but  they  foon  after  got  up  to  their  former 
prices. 

This  year  will  be  remembered  by  many  farmers  for  the  loffcs 
fuflaincd  by  the  rot  in  ftjeep,  though  the  difeafe  was  occafioned  by 
the  wet  weather  in  the  preceding  autumn  ;  confiderable  numbers  of 
fli'iep  of  this  defcription  have  been  fold  at  half  their  value,  and  have 
tended  to  keep  dow^n   the   prices   of   good  mutton  for  fevcral  week.^ 

Y.rhJJ.nre, 

In  arctrofpe^  of  the  different  periods  of  the  prefent  expiring  year,  we 
cannot  help  oblerving,  that  the  hate  of  the  weather,  though  at  iome  peri- 
ods, and  in  fome  places  very  fine,  and  unufually  encouraging  to  agricul- 
tural purfuits,  yet,  that  on  the  whole,  the  refult  has  beeii  hngularly,  and 
extre/nelydifcourai'ing.  A  more  forward  and  favourable  fpring,  from  the 
lainbingfearontothccommencemGntoftliefummer  months,  was  fcarcely 
ever  experienced  ;  but  the  fevere  drought  that  enlued,  and  which  conti- 
nued here,  almoft  without  the  flighteft  intermiffion  of  a  Ihower,  till  the 
latter  end  of  Autumn,  product-d  inch  a  defalcation  of  the  ordinary 
icfources  for  cattle,  both  in  regard  to  pafture,  fog,  turnips^  &c.  that 
had  not  the  crop  of  hay  been  tolerable  in  burden,  and  excellent  in 
quality,  the  greateft  diflrefs  mufl  inevitably  have  been  the  confc- 
quence.  Although  tlie  pleaflng  frefhnefs  of  the  grafles,  with  the  much 
improved  growth  of  the  turnips,  plainly  progrelTIve,  till  the  late,  and 
prefent  hard  frofts,  forbid  the  farmer  to  defpair,  yet  the  general  incon- 
venience has  been  great  and  trying.  Much  hay  has  already  bcencon- 
iumcd,  and  though,  but  in  few  inftances,  thefe  difappointments 
point  to  improvement  in  modes  of  management,  yet  fome  of  the  more 
intelligent  iarmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  Lu- 
cerne for  foiling,  &:c.  than  which,  probably  nothing  better  adapted  to 
the  purpofc  in  all  feaibns  will  be  difcovcrcd  in  owr  tiuie. 

In 
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In  thefc  diArids  the  general  practice  of  hulbandry  on  dry  foils  is  di- 
re6led  towards  tlic  ufiial  rotation  of,  i.  turnips,  broadcaft  ;  2.  barley  ;  3. 
clover,  or  beans  and  pcafe  ;  4.  wheat,  or  rye  if  too  fandy  and  dry  for 
wlieat  :  and  farms,  not  larger  than  one  or  two  hundred  acres,  are  nioftly 
devoted  to  the  plough  for  that  rotation,  with  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  acres  at  moft,  under  meadow  or  pafture,  befides  feeds,  &c.  in- 
fomuch,  that  it  is  matter  of  perfed  wonder  and  aftonifliment  to  men  of 
refle<fi:ion,  how  the  pompous  teams  of  5  or  6  fat,  heavy  draught  horfes, 
half  worked,  and  maintained  at  an  expence,  probably,  of  not  lefs  than 
30I.  per  horfe  per  annum,  can  pofTibly  be  fupported  on  fuch  fmall 
parcels  of  land,  befidc  the  heavy  demands  on  the  other  produce  for 
rent,  wages,  taxes,  &c.  &c.  In  fliort,  nothing  but  downright  necellity 
will  ever  induce  the  farmers  to  ufe  that  far  more  ufeful  and  profita- 
ble animal,  the  ox,  for  all  the  petty  labours  of  Rich  fmall  farms. 

On  the  clay  foils,  the  pradicc  is  to  work  them  for  the  rotation  of, 
I.  fallow;  2.  wheat,  or  barley;  3.  beans,  or  clover;  4.  wheat,  or 
oats.  But  as  the  wheat  crops  are  fcarcely  ever  mown,  about  a  ton 
of  flraw  per  acre  being  left  in  flubblc,  and  as  the  foiling  of  horfes 
is  little  praftifed,  much  time  and  labour  are  loft  by  running  up  and 
down  for  manure,  fo  recruit  the  exhauftcd  lands  ;  a'U  which  might  be 
fpared,  as  is  well  (liewn  by  the  example  of  fome  few  farmers,""  who 
carefully  reap  every  atom  of  flraw,  and  by  foiling  horfes,  and  o- 
ther  cattle,  convert  the  whole  of  their  produce,  into  an  abundant 
fuppJy  of  the  beft  m.anurc,  without  any  expence  :  Yet,  ftrange  to 
fay,  the  benefits  of  this  fyi^cm,  fo  obvious,  and  fo  implicitly  con- 
nected with  the  keeping  of  horfes  for  draught,  cannot  at  prefent  be 
comprcht-nded  by  one  tenth  of  the  pra6litioners  of  this  ufeful  art. 

In  addition  to  the  difcouragements  above  alluded  to,  and  which,  as 
prcfented  by  nature  herfelf,  it  behoves  the  rufuc  to  meet  with  becom- 
ing refignation  and  patience,  the  political  hemifphere  has  affumed 
an  afpecl  which  almoft  bids  fair,  in  its  confequences  on  the  huf- 
bandman,  to  paralyfe  his  laborious  and  honel^  endeavours  to  difcharge 
his  numerous  and  confiantly  encreafing  obligations.  The  prefent  re- 
duced and  reducing  prices  of  almofi  every  article  of  produce,  unfortu- 
nately concurring  with  an  increaied  rate  of  every  fju-cies  of  out-pay- 
jnent  fcr  wages,  taxes,  &c.  (particularly  that  moft  unrealonable,  un- 
leaionable,  and  defiruclive  impoft  on  malt,  which,  like  a  two  edged 
fword,  cuts  the  farmer,  both  in  produce  and  confumptio]!,)  bear  with 
fuch  unexampled  v/eight  and  rigour  on  every  point  of  the  cultivator's 
efforts  and  economy,  that  it  may  lafely  be  concluded,  on  a  fair  rctro- 
fpect  of  the  whrJe  period,  *  that  tlie  agricultme  of  this   realm  has  re- 

*  ceivcd  a  fliock,  and  that  its  confequcnt  movements  are  cf  the  retro- 

*  grade  order.' 

NorfoiL 

To  the  Britifh  Speculator,  three  princip:!  objcdls  arc  offered  for 
his   eIc(5lion,--Commcrce,  Manufadurcs,  and  Agriculture ;    aud    as 

every 
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every  man  Is  faid  to  exhibit  two  characters,  h  tliefe  objods  must  be 
conlicicrcd  as  ftnndiiig  in  the  fame  predicament.  Tiicy  have  their 
brifrbt  and  their  gloomy  afpecls,  (heir  lights  and  their' fliadc'-,  confc- 
qucntly  their  advocates  and  their  enemies.  Thus  commerce,  to  tiiofa 
who  obferve  its  bright  fide,  oidy  appc.rro  all  amiable.  It  i.>  the  chain 
that  coimccls  the  moft  diflant  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  diffurnn'' 
the  luxuries,  the  elegancies,  and  the  neceiTaries  of  life  ;  enlarges 
our  ideas,  nu.liorates  and  improves  our  fecial  virtue*:,  fjnooths  thofe 
afpcrities,  and  rubs  olf  thofe  unbecoming  prejudices  wl-iich  ad- 
here through  evej-y  period,  to  beings  who  never  travel  out  of  the  view 
of  their  own  chimnies,  or  ever  wander  with  the  intelligent  traveller, 
through  thofe  icenes  which  his  pencil  or  his  pen  happily  and  forcibly 
dclcribe.  Commerce  introduces  (continues  its  advocate,)  an  infinite 
number  of  raw  materials,  to  be  wrought  up  by  Britilh  ingenuity,  for 
home  confumption  or  exportation;  thus  alibrding  employment  for 
thoufands.  In  fliort,  it  enriches  individuals,  flrcngthens  the  nerves 
and  finews  of  the  ftate,  and  protects,  with  its  v.oodeh  wdis,  tho 
deareft  rights  and  interefts  of  focicty. 

Another  perfon,  however,  may  obferve  the  fame  object  through  a 
different  medium,  or  view  only  the  gloomy  tide.  He  may  allow, 
indeed,  that  commerce  introduces  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life 
into  a  country,  but  contends  that  thefe  luxuries  and  elegancies  often 
prove  the  bane  of  its  happinefs,  creates  artificial  wants  unknown  to 
our  loberer  forefathers,  corrupts  the  heart  and  inervates  the  arm, 
by  miniitring  to  wants,  at  iirfl:  indeed  artihctal  (fnys  he)  but  by 
habit  rendered  necelTary.  Corruption  of  principle  iucceed.s  even, 
the  ftern  monitor,  confcience  grows  every  day  more  and  more  plianr, 
and  the  peop^^  degenerate  into  (what  1  believe  the  ^illanous  Chief 
Conful,  at  this  moment  tauntingly  calls  us)  a  nation  of  tricking  ihop- 
keepers  ;  and  as  to  that  univerfal  p>hilanthropy  fo  much  boafled  of, 
it  becomes  fo  diluted,  fo  inHpid,  fo  completely  divefied  of  all  genuine 
fpirit,  that  it  is  rendered  perfectly  ufelefs  for  any  good  purpoie,  and 
is  a  bad  exchange  for  that  *  Amor  Patriae,'  that  love  of  country  which 
ought  to  glow,  with  undiminifhcd  fpirit,  in  every  Britiih  bofom. 

Manufadlures  have  alio  their  advocates  and  their  enemicf.  The 
former  tell  you,  th?t  wherever  they  are  introduced,  they  give  employ- 
ment to  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoulands,  who  muft  ctlierwife  llarve  cr 
remain  a  dead  weight  upon  the  flate  ;  eiirich  individuals,  incrcaic 
the  comforts,  the  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  the  cojintry, 
which  encourages  and  protetfts  them.  This  eulogium  is  allowed  by 
its  adverfary,  to  be  in  ionie  meaiure  juft ;  but  he  bids  you  entjuirc  h.c-vv 
many  lives  are  facriliced  in  the  attainment  of  thele  objtcls ;  and  point. •» 
to  the  fqualed  fickly  countenances  of  young  victims,  crowdtdtogetht  r 
in  large  manufactories,  and  maintains  thnt  the  contagion  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  vitals  of  exigence,  but  that  it  corrupts  and  laps  alfo  the 
fountain  of  morality  itielf. 

Leaving  however,  the  Pro''s  and  the  (7c;,'.f  to  fcttu:  tbcfc  in;portant 
difputes  in  which  it  appears,   fo  much  n'-iv  ]>c  faid  on  bolh  (ides  ;  let 

us 
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us  view  the  other  obje6l  of  Britifli  emuLition,  Agriculture^  an -3  w© 
ihall  find  (to  continue  the  allufion,)  that,  like  the  man  of  Rols,  it  has 
but  one  chara6ler,  never  had,  and  never  can  make  a  finale  enemy. 
Viewed  in  every  afpecl:,  and  through  every  medium,  AgricuUure  ap- 
pears fair  and  lovely,  uniting  all  the  excellencies  of  the  other  two,  and 
reje6ling  all  their  dcfe^^s  ;  it  is  worthy  of  univerfal  encouragement, 
The  employments  ihe  furnifhes  are  the  hand-maids  to  health,  com- 
petence, purity  of  heart,  and  cheerfulnefs  of  countenance.  Her 
children  are  the  children  of  nature,  and  though  much  of  that 
•fimplicity,  which  once  characflerifcd  the  iliepherd  with  the  reed  and 
kis  flock,  has  long  fince  difappeared,  yet  ftill  the  huibandman  is,  com- 
paratively at  lealt,  the  child  of  innocence.  Surely  no  man,  who  exerts 
even  the  flighteft  degree  of  obfervation,  can  behold  the  various  oper- 
ations of  nature  through  the  dilTerent  feafons  of  the  year,  in  the  field 
he  cultivates,  without  finding  J\imf:-lf  improved  by  his  refle(9:ions,  nor 
without  looking  up  *  through  Natures  work  to  Natures  God.' — But 
I  muft  apply  the  check  rein  in  time  to  my  hobby,  or  having  got  into 
this  plealiag  level  path  of  panegyrick,  he  will  carry  me  far  from  the 
view  and  recoUeclion  of  what  was  my  principal  intention  when  I  firft 
took  up  my  pen,  viz.  to  give  you  a  flight  Ikctch  of  the  prefent  ftate 
of  AgricuUure  in  the  wellcrn  diftricl  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

I  am  happy  to  obferve,  that  not  one  atom  of  the  fpirit  of  agricul- 
ture feenis  yet  to  have  evaporated,  though  it  certainly  ftruggles  at  pre- 
lent  under  very  heavy  prefiures.  The  principal  caules  of  complaint 
are,  the  late  additional  duties  upon  malt,  and  ibme  of  the  old  corn 
laws,  which  refpcdls  the  exports  and  imports,  and  againft  the  former 
of  which  a  very  ftrong  petition  is  preparing,  to  be  prefented  in  the  pre- 
lent  feflion  of  Parliament  from  this  county.  1  will  give  you  the  rou- 
tine of  crops,  and  you  will  then  judge  whether  there  does  not  appear 
a  happy  union  of  fpirit  and  judgment  in.  the  praclice. 

The  land  is  generally  luiVered  to  lie  two  years  in  grafs ;  in  the  firft 
year  a  fmali  portion  n  cut  for  hay,  and  the  remainder  of  it  the  firft, 
und  the  whole  of  it  the  2d  year,  is  fed  principally  with  iheep.  After 
harveft  lO  or  12  loads  per  acre  of  good  rotten  dung,  or  ^  ton  ot  oil 
cake  (the  latter  at  an  expence  of  at  leait4l.  per  acre),  is  laid  on,  and 
as  foon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  it  is  then  broken  up  and  fown 
■with  wheat.  The  following  year,  the  wheat  ftubble  is  fown  with 
turnips,  which  are  fed  oil  principally  by  iheep ;  the  flubble  having 
been  lirft  again  enriched  either  with  dung  or  oil  cake,  avoiding  a  re- 
petition of  the  fame  manure.  Barley  with  grals  feeds  lucceeds,  and 
the  land  again  obtains  a  reft  of  two  years.  By  this  mode  of  culture, 
heavy  crops  are  produced  ;  tliough  the  foil  is  by  no  means  naturally 
fertile,  yet  it  amply  rewards  the  cultivators  for  labour  and  expence  be- 
ilowed. — To  aver  that  agriculture  had  reached  in  this  couiUiy  its  acme 
of  perfeclion,  would  certainly  be  aiferting  too  much;  but  fince,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  almoft  unlimited  expenditure,  the  drill  iyftem,  which 
allows  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  horfe  and  hoe,  is  introduced,  and  pretty  ge- 
nerally pra6f  ifed,  approaching  very  near  the  neatnels  of  garden  culture, 
it  will  not  be  perhaps  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  making  rapid 
ftrides  in  improvement ;  yet,  as  experienced  chyraift;^  may  ftill  farther  n> 

veftigati 
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veftlj^ate  the  nature  of  foils  and  of  manures,  and  difcovcr  new  and  be- 
nelicial  comports  ;  the  ikilful  mechanic  may  improve  old  and  invent 
new  machines  ; — whenever  fvich  improvcmcnrs  arc  difcovered,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  thdt  the  hufbandman  of  this  county  will  not  be  the 
laft  to  encourage  and  to  give  them  a  fair  and  liberal  trial. 

Stock  in  this  country,  tdl  within  a  few  years,  has  been  but  a  fccon- 
dary  objedl  with  the  farmer,  and  he  ftill  depends  chiefly  on  Scotland 
for  his  fupply  of  bullocks ;  but  Iheep  are  now  become  an  obje6l   of 
peculiar  attention.    Mr  Coke,   member  for  the  county,  claims  great 
merit  for  the  example  he  has  fet,  and  the  encouragement  he  has  given, 
for  the  improvement  of  this  animal.     He  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
judge,  and,  by  a  judicious   fele^lion  of  breeding  flock,  has  certainly 
raifed  flocks  of  very  fuperior  excellency  of  the  kinds  he  has  introduced, 
\iz.  South  Down  and  the  new   Leicefler ;  and    at   his   annual   flieep- 
fliearing,  which  is  always  attended  by  feveral  of  the  Nobility  and  other 
amateurs,  he   generally  produces    15  to  20  tups  of  each  kind,  to  be 
Jet  for  the  leaion,  and  liberally  fixes  the  highefl  price  at  40  guineas. 
You  will  I  am  pcrfuaded  allow  that  the   epithet  Uba'al  is   here   very 
properly  applied,  when  I  aflfure  you  1  have  frequently  fcen  more  than 
30  candidates  for  feveral  of  the  neft  flieep  ;  and   that    amongft  them, 
not  unfrequently,  are  to  be  found  eminent  breeders  from   the   native 
country  of  thefe  animals,  aproof  that  they  have  not  degenerated  by  mi- 
gration.    I  am  fully  perfuaded  had  they  been  bought  by   audlion  in- 
ftead  of  being  difpofed  of  by  lottery,  they  would  frequently  many   of 
them  have  obtained  double  this  price.     The  old  Norfolk,  a  wild  ac- 
tive flieep,  though  ftill  allowed  by  the  Epicures,  to  be  the  beft  mut- 
ton in  the  kingdom,  is  faft  difappearing  from  the  county,  and  indeed 
it  certainly  is  not  now  (in  its  prefent  ftate  of  almofl  general  enclofure)  fo 
well   adapted    to    it,     as    50   years    ago,  when   a    conliderable   part 
confiited  of  large  open  barren  iheep  walks,  where  the  animal  had  to 
traverfe  a  great  extent  of  ground,  in  fearch  of  n  half  belly  lull.     Two 
favourite   toafts   with  the   breeders   and  graziers  of  this  animal,  may 
perhaps  afford  you  forae  imperfecl  idea  of  w^hat  they  conflder  its  chief 
excellencies  :    '  Small  in  bone,  and  large  in  value."*     *  Symmetry  well 
*  covered J^ 

There  is  one  circumftance  refpe6ling  the  agriculture  of  this 
county,  which,  to  my  comprehenfion,  indicates  a  very  high  and 
improved  flate  of  cultivation,  and  I  own,  knowing  as  I  do  the  foil 
we  have  to  work  upon,  it  has  often  afforded  me  matter  of  very  fcrious 
aftonifliment.  The  kingdom,  I  prefume  you  know,  is  divided 
into  diftricls  for  regulating  the  imports  and  exports  of  grain  ; 
and  though  Norfolk  is  a  diftridl  by  itlelf,  and  contains  but  very 
little  of  what  can  be  termed  a  good  natural  wheat  foil,  yet  it 
appears  by  thefe  returns,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  it  exports  exceeds 
that  from  any  of  the  other  diflrids,  though  in  feveral  of  thefe  are  unit- 
ed tw-o  or  more  counties,  where  the  foil  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  that  grain.  Such  is  the  fa6"l,  and  a  fact  which  I  am 
perfuaded  you  will  allow  fully  juftiiieo  mc  in  re-afl'erting  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Agriculture  in  this  country  has  improved,  is  improving,  and  is 
not  likelv  to  be  diminiflied. 
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Condudor,  125.  Approved  much  of  the 
dcfign  of  the  Magazine,ib.  Engaged  in 
an  amicable  controverfy  with  Lord  Car- 
ringtoi^.,  concerning  the  reftritrHons  im- 
poi'ed  u;'on  Englifn  FErmers,  126.  Ex- 
preffcs  i\irpriie  that  tl;c  Highland  So- 
ciety were  inattentive  to  the  emigration 
of  the  Highlanders,  ib.  Dares  not  to 
fow  fpring  wheat  in  the  elevated  fitua- 
tion  of  his  farm,  127.  Recommends 
early  fowing  in  autumn,  ib.  Approves 
of  keeping  married  farm  fervants,  ib.  Hi> 
m3nncT  t>f  employing  their  children,  ib- 
'I  hanked  by  the  CondvKilor,  ib.  Sells 
m.irl  from  Refteneth  mois  to  the  value 
of  L.  I  coo.  154.  fiii  improvements 
upon  Dun-ichcn  mofs,  157.  The  cul- 
tivation of  mofTcs  contrilnites  to  incrcafc 
the  r"chcr.  of  the  kingdom,  158.  His 
correfponJcncc  witii  bir  John  Sinclair, 
188. 


INBES:. 


Difvillation.  Experiments  therein  from  va- 
rious rooz-i  dcfcribcd,  ZZ-  Conlcquuiccs 
of  the  high  duties  diereon  impoled.  4z. 

Pomcllic  animals,  information  rcquoilcd 
concerning  the  difcaics  of,  177. 

Downfhirc>  review  of  the  llatiliiical  furvey 

of,  46, ^ 

Drainin-:;,  mode  of,  ufcd  by  Mr  T  fkinjrton 
dc-fcribcd,  .^9.  Adviuiicigcs  of  perform- 
ing it  according  to  thi'  pit  mode,  178. 
'{"he  pits  ought  to  be  filled  up  inmicdi- 
ately,  179.  Saiiv5lioncd  by  the  approba- 
tion of  tb.c  Condudor,  180.  t.ffcx  me- 
thod defcribed,  278. — fuccefsfuHy  prac- 
tifeJ,  393. 

Drainage,  kw  recommended  for  regula- 
ting it,  419 

Drill  hufDandry,  queries  on,  174.  Suc- 
ccfsfully  pradifed  in  Yorkfliire,  524. 

Dumfrieihire  tjUHrteriy   report?,  1C9,   2j8, 

358- 
Dumir  efhire,  intelligence  from  a  gentleman 

in,  476. 
Dyndafs,  Prefidcnt,  houfe  lamb  firfl  fed  by 

him  in  Scotland,  ^^5, 
Dung,  the  quantity  that  would  be  gained 

upon  clay  farms,    were  all   gra^js  foiled 

inileaJ  of  being  dcpal>ared,  169. 
Durham,  experimental  agriiukure  in  the 

couilty  of,  283. 


Eafl  Lothian  Farmers.  Their  memorial  on 

the  income  tax,  424. 
Edelcrantz,     ChevaLer, — Communication 

from  him  on  the  comparative  values  of 

corns,  45  r . 
Fddlti:;ope  farming  club,  account  of,  377, 
Elkington,  Mr.     Abridged  account  of  his 

mode  of  drainage,  39. 
Emigration.     iVleans  of  preventixig  it,  41, 

2)3- 

Enghlh  Sailor,  anecdote  of,  4.51. 
Epicurus,  letters  from,  ^^i;,  426. 
Eflex  quarterly  reports,  116,  247,369,  49:. 


Fallow,     fummer — abfolutdy     neceffary 
where  much  wheat  is  fown,  15. 

Falkirk,  intelligence  fnmi,  479. 

Farm  management  near  London,  ftriiflures 
tjp«n,  30,  453.  Applauded  by  the  Con- 
dudor, 459. 

Farmer's  cart,  information  recjxieftcd  con- 
cerning the  bell  form  of,  174. 

Farmer's  calendar,  review  of.  i.jz. 

Fencing  land,  expence  of,  imperfedly  un- 
derltood.  172,  Lftim-ites  01  the  charge 
of  inclofmg  with  hedge  and  ditch,  173. 

FiarSj  £ail  Lotliiai^  cromSoz,  444. 


Fife  quarterly  feport.9,  123,  243,  48.^ 
Flail  lupcrior  to  finall  machin'**  for  thrai!** 

iug,  arid  why,  502. 
Flai: — its  prcfcnt  high  price  a  great  cncou' 
ragcmciit  to  ihc  culture  of  it,  140,  Coii- 
ffderat'ons  on  its  culture,  390.  Luxu- 
riant .  roph  may  I)c  raifcd  in  many  pL»- 
cts  of  Scotland,  391.  Rcconuncndcd  a- 
afcparate  trade,  39  a. 


Gates,  ohfcrvations  on  t'lc  conftrudion  of, 

&c.  with  a  plate,  180. 
Georgical  letters  by  Dr  William  Halybnr- 

ton,  extraib  from,  526. 
Glafgow,  intelligence  from,  i?r,  357,  4^2. 
Grain,  fiars  of  in  Scotland,  crop  1802,  24.J. 

Average  price  thereof  in  Crrcat  Britain 

for  the  week  ending  April  9th,  i+j-. 
Grain,  thoughts  on  the  cxiX)rt  and  import 

thereof,  421. 
Grafs — ^'I'he  advantages  of  cutting  and  uGng 

it  in  the  houfe,  169. 
Grafs-  land.     I'he  impolicy  of  ttocking  h 

too  much  in  the  fpring  !^>K)nth3,  175. — - 

Mach  improved  by  top  dreCing,  ib. 


H 

Halyburton,  Dr.  a  fhort  account  of  his  life; 
524. 

Hebrides  iflands — Account  of  the  method 
of  tanning  leather  there,  136. 

Highland  Society.  Their  inattention  td 
the  emigrations  of  the  Highlanders  no- 
ticed by  Geo.  Dempfler  Efq.  ia6.  Vin- 
dicated, 315. 

Highlands — Refledtions  on  the  means  of 
preventing  emigrations  from  the,  253. 
Hints  for  the  improvement  of,  26a'. 
Central  (^bfervations, thereon,  460. 

Korfcs  and  cattle,  on  the  foiling  of,  169;. 
Advantages  of  the  praAice  demonftrat- 
ed,  ib.  Confulered  as  an  economical  way 
of  iifing  clovers  and  other  graffes,  and 
as  tending  to  accumulate  a  large  llore  of 
rich  dung,  171. 

Horfes,  on  the  fiiperiority  of,  to  oxen  in- 
farm  labour,  291.  Yoking  three  abreaft 
in  certain  circumftances,  conlidered  aix 
improvement,  294.  * 

Hurfts,  u-eatife  ou',  review e>d,  326. 

Houfe  iamb  of  the  Dorfetlhirc  breed  fold 
in  Edinburgh  more  than  30  year,  ago, 
166. 

Hunter,  Dr.  Review  of  his  Geographical 
Eifays,  aci — ^Letter  from,  42a. 

I 
Implement   for   fowing   wheat    wlica-  the. 
grouad  is  wet,  defcribeel,  52  J. 
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improves,  Scott'fli,  hints  refpefting,  2^8. 
Income  tux, — memorial  anent  it  prf^foited 
to  the  Right    Hon.  Henry  Dundafs,  in 

1793,424- 
IntfUi^ence,   agricultural,     Scotland,    ic6, 

23.1,  .152>  475-_ 
Intelligence,    a«;ricultnral,  England,    1 J  4, 

i45.  36;,,  489. 
Intelligence,  agricultural,    leading    articles 

of,  100,  2,24,  336,  473, 
Intelligence   from  a  Scottifli    iarmer  on  a 

tour  through  England,  114. 
Intelligence,  literary,  376. 
Invcrncl's  quarterly  reports,  106,  476. 
Ireland,    premiums  uffertd  by  the  farming 

fociety  of,  tor  the  improvement  oi  cattle, 

104. 
Ireland,  intelligence   from  a  gentleman  in 

that  country,  372. 


Kilkenny,  Review  of  the  Statifticrd  Survey 
of  the  county  of,  85. 

Kinloch,  Sir  Francis  Bart,  conftruded  fe- 
veral  models  of  thrafhing  machines,  130. 
PoffeiTed  much  mechanic  d  knowledge, 
ih.  Attempted  to  improve  the  Nor- 
thumberland machine,  131.  Sent  a  large 
tnodel  to  be  tried  at  iMr  Meikie's  water 
mill,  ib. 


L 

Lamb,  houfe,  firfl  fed  in  Scotland  by  Mr 
Prefident  Dundafs,  ^S-  Unfuccefsfully 
attempted  afterward?  by  Mr  Wight,  ib. 

Lammermuir  diftridl,  account  of,  507. 

l.npd,  wallc,  obfervations  upon  the  im- 
provement of,  17.  Proprietors  ought 
either  to  improve  it  thenifelves,  or  give 
beneficial  leafes,  1 8. 

Lawrence,  Mr.  his  Philofophical  and  Prac- 
tical I'reatife  on  Horfes  reviewed,  326. 

Leafes — The  general  claufe  in  them  no 
barrier  againft  the  tenant  fowing  what 
quantity  of  wheat  he  pleafes,  15. 

Leafes,  Treatife  on  by  Mr  Bell,  reviewed, 

3^3- 

Leather — The  method  of  tanning  it  in  the 
Hebride-"  islands,  136.  Heath  and  other 
plants  gathered  in  mofTes  ufed  for  accom- 
plifiiing  their  procefs,  ib.  Shoes  or 
Drogues  made  from  this  leather  lietter  for 
traverling  rough  ground  than  any  other, 
138. 

Lauc'ik,  intelligence  from  the  upper  ward 
of,  238- 

Letter  fiom  a  genileman  at  Brighton,  363. 
Vroni  a  gentleman  at  London,  371,496. 
I'rom  a  gentleman  at  Clifton.  489. 

Ui,nc<>inflairi;  qvartarly  reportSj  117,  365. 


London  market,  ftate  of,  ApTiI  tS, — 34^. 
Lothian,  Ealt,  quarterly  reports,  J12,  24O, 

35 9y  4^j7. 
-Lothian,  Mid,  quarterly  reports,  113,  24I, 

360,  488. 
Lucerne,   unfuccefsful   experiment   in    tile 

culture  of,  413. 


M 

Magazine,  Farmer's.  The  defignoflt  ap- 
proved of  by  Geo.  Dcmpllcr  Efq.  125. 

Malt  tax.  Letter  to  the  landholders  of  Stir- 
ling thereon,  reviewed,  221.  Relative  a- 
bilities  of  Scotch  and  Englilh  barley  to 
pay  the  tax  invcfliigatcd,  225.  luferiol: 
barley  unable  to  pay  it,  227.  Three 
fourths  of  Scotch  barley  in  this  predica- 
ment, 2:9.  Arguments  offered  at  fome 
Scotch  county  meetings  in  fupport  of  an 
equal  tax  noticed,  231. 

Marl,  enquiries  concerning  the  application 
of,  76.  Account  of  thi'-t  on  the  eiiate  of 
Dunechen,  by  Andrew  Steel  £fq  153. 
may  be  converted  into  quicklime  by 
burning,  156. — ufed  for  building  m  ma- 
ny places  of  England,  ib. 

Alarl  Shell.  Obfervations  upon  it  as  a  ma- 
nure, 286. 

Meadowbank  middens,  advantageous  in 
the  Highlands,  462. 

Meikic,  Mr.  brought  thrafhing  machines 
to  perfedion,  131.  Obtained  a  patent 
for  the  invention,  which  was  found  not 
eflecuual,  132.  His  machine  compared 
v/ith  Mr  Cottereirs,  133 

Melville,  (Lord)  Scotland  under  many  obli- 
gations to  him,  424. 

Menzie's,  Mr.firf}  attempts  to  make  thrafh- 
ing machines  in  Britain,  129. 

Meteorological  obfervations  at  Liverpool, 

251,  373.497- 

Montgomery.  (Sir  James  Bart.)  a  fhort  ac- 
count of,  374. 

Morayfhire  Qiiarterly  reports,  120,  2^$/ 
481 

Morayfhire — Rules  and  regulations  of  the 
farmers  fund  there  for  the  benefit  of  wi- 
dows, ccc.  recommended,  475. 

Mofs — Query  on  the  culture  of,  38.  Que- 
ries upon  it  as  a  manure,  1 74.  Anfwers, 
462. 

Mofs-^Method  of  improving  it  without 
lime,  383.  On  improving  it  by  pairing 
and  bi. ruing,  386. 

Munchaufen  Baron,— Communication  from, 
402.  Acoum  of  his  wonderful  experi- 
ments, 405. 

N 
Norfolk  QuartcrW  rcpdrt*,  117,  44 7>  3^3» 
4?i. 
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Kbrthumbcrland    quarterly   reports,   120, 
^50,370.  494- 

O 

Oats  frofted,  obfervatlons  upon, 


^^.  Remedy  for  rendering  them   nutri 
tious.  57. 

Obituary,  374. 

Opium,  Bntilh,  equal  in  quality  to  the  fo- 
reign, ■276.  ^ 

Oxen — Queries  concerning  working  of 
them,  54.  Inferior  to  horfes  in  farm  la- 
bour, 290.  Defended  by  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  34a. 

Oxlcy,  Mr.  The  tlirelhing  machine  eredcd 
by  him  dcfcribed,  129  Found  not  to 
anfvver,  1 30.  The  realbns  thereof  point- 
ed out,  ib. 


Parker,  I\Tr,  his  accoiuit  of  the  beft  way  of 
conitrueting,  hanging,  and  fafteniug  gates 
180. 

Peiit-mofs,  Extract  from  the  MSS.  hif- 
tory  of,  by  Andw.  Steel  lilq.  153. 

Peebles  County  Survey,  Review  of,  2c8^- 
explanatory  letter  thereof  by  the  Revd. 
Mr  I'inlater,  220.  Remarks  on  the  re- 
view, 418. 

Perkin's,  Mr,  Drill  for  fowing  corn  in- 
vented by  him  recommended,  524. 

Perth,  Intelligence  from  a  gentleman  near, 
no,  236. 

Potatoes,  on  the  culture  of,  and  caufe  of 
the  curl  in,  5.  Early  planting  thought 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  diforder,  8. 

Potatoes,  hints  regarding  the  cooking  of 
them,  521. 

Quenes — On  the  culture  of  mofs.  38.  On 
taking  tar  out  of  wool,  41.  On  work- 
ing oxen,  54.  On  Mofs  as  a  manure, 
174.  On  drill  husbandry,  ib. 

R 

Red-water,  Receipe  for  the  diforder  fo  cal- 
led, 402. 

Reftrictions,  conftructlve,  confideredas  in- 
jurious to  the  tenantry  of  Scotland, 
and  why,  li. 

Review  of  the  furvey  of  the  County  of 
Kilkenny,  85.  Of  the  Farmers  ('alendar, 
192.  Of  Dr  Hunter's  Georgical  EfTays, 
a02.  Of  Peebles  lurvey,  20S.  Of  lettc'r 
to  the  Landholders  of  Stirlingfiiire  on 
the  malt  tax,  221.  Of  Roxburgh  and 
tJelkirk  furvey.  316.  Of  Lawrences 
treatife  on  horfes,  326.  of  Bells  treatdo 
on  Icafes,  333.  Of  di^  ikt*fti«t«i  fwYcy 
^  DuwBlhiic,  463.    ••  •    ' 


Roots,   Experiments    on     the    iiuimaiion 

of,  22. 
Rol'sshire  Quarterly  Report"?,  to8,  35?. 
Roxburghshire,  Intclligtuce  from  afarmcrin 

1^7-235,  362,  477, 
Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  counties,  Survey  cf, 

reviewed,  316. — 


Schoolmafters  Parochial — Bill  for  augment- 
ing their  fularics  applauded,  ^52.  Siiewn 
to  be  arbitrary  and  opprefllve,  415. 

Scotland— Kctrofpective  view  of  the  cau- 
ics  which  promoted  the  improvement 
thereof,  100. 

Selkirkshire  Quarterly  Reports,  234,  ^^^^ 
478. 

Sher.p,  Cheviot, — Their  fupcriority  pointed 
out,  159.  Confidered  as  unfit  lor  high 
and  stormy  Pafturcs,  162. 

Sheep,  Ihort,  on  the  nature  and  mannge- 
ment  of,  160.  Remarks  on  the  differ- 
rence  betwixt  them  and  the  Cheviot 
breed,  ib — heavier  than  the  Cheviot 
fhe<.p  upon  cold  and  wet  farms,  i6i— 
their  properties  defcribed,  162.  396. 
Account  of  the  Lammermuir  lystem  of 
management  508. 

Sheep — The  impr'>ved  or  Lcicefter  breed 
defended,  164.  Epicurus's  letter  on  that 
fubject  anfwered,  ib.  Mr  Brodie  vindi- 
cated, ib.  This  breed  faid  to  .-ifford  more 
fleib  in  propertion  to  the  quantity  of  bone 
tlian  any  other,  165.  Purchased  with  a- 
vidity  by  the  mmufacturerd  in  England, 
168.  Their  wool  brings  more  money 
per  head  or  per  acre  than  the  finer  qua- 
lity,   67.    Pvcply  from,  Epicurus  426. 

Sheep — On  theii,noculation  of  them,  for  the 
fcab,  297.  Thedifcafc  for  which  inno- 
culation  has  been  pradifed  laid  to  be  dif- 
fcrent.  392. 

Sheep  pox — innoculation  for  this  difeafe  re- 
commended, T,')T,. 

Sheep — on  the  nature,  improvement  anil 
qualities  of  the  different  foils  for  reariu  j 
them,  300.  Curfory  obfervations  on  the 
Cheviot  and  other  breeds,  394. 

Sheep,  Northumberland,  Account  of  the 
breed  of,  with  i«iprovements  made 
thereon,  303. 

Sheep  Southdown — A  trial  of  this  breed 
maile  in  Berwickshire,  412. 

Sheriff,  David  Eiq.  Letter  from  concern- 
ing a  prolific  ewe,  ro6. 

Sinclair,  (Sir  John  bart.)  Correfpondencc 
betwixt  him  and  George  Dempster  Efq, 
relative  to  highland  improvements,  188. 
Enlargement  of  farm,  reconuiieuded. 
191.  Hints  from  l.im  fur  H^gi  lanel 
improvcujcnt,  26i. 
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Samcrville  (Lord)  Letter  from  him  con- 
cerning the  drill  husbandry  and  working 
of  Oxen,  ;,40. 

Spirits,  produce  of  in  diftilbtion,  the  true 
criterion  for  afcertaining  the  value  of 
corns,  451.  .  ' 

Squirrel  Ludicrous  decifion  of  a  judge  a- 
bnut  one,  84. 

StalFurdihire,      Intelligence     from,      1 19, 

245- 

Steele,  Andrew,  Esq. — His  account  oi  the 
peat  moifos  and  fliell  niarl  on  the  cltate 
of  Dunichen,  153. 

St  foin,  unfuccefsful  experiment  in  the  cul- 
ture ol,  413 

Stewart;  (Sir  James,  Bart)  Original  letter 
from  on  the  Corn-laws  389 

Stockfarm,  Obfcrvations  on  the  modern 
improvement  of,  j^S-  Improvers  faid  to 
ufe  much  art   in  puffing  off  their  ilock. 

Swine,  the  benefit  of  keeping  a  large  ftock 
of,  on  a  corn  farm  defer ibed,  1 9. 


drills  recomnrendcd,  ib.  Yorkfiilre  mode 
of  fowlng  faid  to  be  preferable;  to  that  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Opinion  of  the  Conductor 
in  favour  of  the  latter,   15;. 

Turnip,  Swcdilh — An  excellent  food  for 
lurkies,  171. 

Turnip  lly — a  preventative  againft  its  ra- 
vages difcovercd  in  1768,  2S1. 

Tweedale  Quarterly  Reports,  1 1 1,  ^^r 
486. 

Tythes.  Obfervationa  on  the  Engli/h  fys. 
temof,  61 — injurious  to  agriculture,  and 
why.  63.  Opmate  xmequally  iipo:i  the 
owners  of  different  foils  64.  A  plan  for 
regulating  them  recommended.  66.  Mr 
T.  S's  defence  of  them  examined,  70. 
His  anfwers,  430,  Replies  thereto,  512. 

Tythes,  Anfvv-er  to  T.  S's  letter  upon,  141 
— not  tenable  upon  the  ground  of  right, 
ib.  A  commutation  recommended,  144. 
Caufes  why  their  evil  hath  been  fo  louf 
parieutly  furtained,  145.  Thefe  caufes 
combated,  440. 


Tax,  income,  as  affediing  the   poffeffors  of 

land  invtftigated,  350. 
Teinds  Hillory  of,  applicable  to  Scotland, 
-5.  Seized  by  the  crown  at  the  refor. 
niation,  a6 — alienated  afterwards,  to 
court  favourites,  27.  Regulated  by  King 
Charles  I.  ib.  A  court  appointed  for 
roprietors 


va"! 


umg 


:nd  felling  them   to  p: 


aB-  The  fystem  farther  explained, 
269. 

Ten mts — Conftruclive  reftrictions  thought 
to  be  nijuriou.s  to  their  interell,  li. 

Thorn  hedges.  On  the  cxpence  attending 
the  making  and   training  them  up,  172. 

Thrafting  niachujes,  hiftory  of  the  inven- 
tion of,  1-28 — firffc  attempted  in  Britain 
by  Mr  Menzies,  129.  Urought  to  per- 
feilion  by  Mr  Meikle,  131.  \  clocity  of 
the  drum  ncceffary  for  performing  the 
work  in  a  perfect  manner,  ib.  Introdu- 
ced into  Sweden  in  1790,  134.  A  G's 
account  of  them  iii  vol.  3d  jironounced 
uncorrect  ib.  l-arther  obfcrvations  there- 
upon, 499.  Small  machines  condemned, 

507. 

Tillage  land  (old)  beft  method  of  improv- 
ing it,  175. 

Turnips,  on  the   culture  of,  147.  Narrow 


Vegp.tatioii,  Anfwers  to  quiries  on,  44. 
Velocity,    t!ie  degree   of,    neceffary  for  • 
tlarafiiing  uirichine,  131. 

W 

Wales,  Intelligence  from   a  farmer  there, 

115,  245»  370.  494. 
Wcatlier,  Thoughts  on  the    circumftauces 

v/hich  affect  it,  284. 
Wheat   not  a  greater   fcourge  than  other 

calmiferous  crops,  and  why,  14.    An^wf  r 

to  Queries  about  fowin^  it  in  the  fpring 

months,  53.    Scheme    for   fowing  it  in 

wet  weather,  502. 
Wheat,    thoughts  on  the  fmut  in,  423. 
Wigtonfhire  Quarterly  Reports,  lOi ,  239, 

355,  483. 
Wool — Query  about  the  jaiode   of  taking 
tar  out  of  it,  41. 


Yorkfhirc — The  mode  of  raifing  turnips 
there  thought  preferable  to  that  prac- 
tifi-d  in  Nortliumherland  and  Scotland, 
147 — denied  by  the   Condudi  or,  151 

Yorkfhire  Quarterly  reports,  119,  347, 
3^'55.  495- 

Yorkfhire.  intelligence  from    a   farmer  lo. 
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